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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 


Farmers  of  Illinois:  A  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
your  state  society  is  before  you ;  and  the  editor  has  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  work  a  good  one.  Much  of  the  matter  is  of  a 
highly  scientific  character,  not  common  to  similar  oflScial  pub- 
lications. The  reports  of  awarding  committees,  statements  of 
competitors  for  premiums,  &c.,  are  not  without  interest  to  the 
general  reader ;  but  the  premium  treatises,  and  more  extended- 
voluntary  communications  of  men  of  thought  and  science,  make 
up  the  bulk  and  the  practical  value  of  the  work ;  and  all  are  con- 
fidently commended  to  the  attention  of  those  into  whose  hands 
it  may  chance  to  fall. 

Special  notice  is  not  intended ;  but  while  thanking  the  liberal 
contributors  of  our  own  state,  the  editor  may  b«  permittted  a  word 
of  gratulation  in  regard  to  the  much-needed  paper  on  our  Orasses, 
and  the  complete  catalogue  of  Illinois  plants,  by  that  excellent 
western  botanist,  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee.  The  former, 
every  inquiring  farmer  and  grazier  will  appreciate,  and  the  latter 
supplies  a  record  of  our  rich  native  flora,  of  much  importance  to 
science,  and  which  each  succeeding  season  was  rendering  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment. 

An  admirable  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria 
was  also  presented  by  Dr,  Fbedebiok  Bbendbl,  which  was  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  the  general  list  above  named ;  as  were  several 
other  papers,  on  different  subjects,  and  for  equally  good  reasons. 

Some  errors  of  the  types  will  doubtless  be  discovered,  for  which 
the  editor  is  not  responsible,  as  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect proof ;  nor  can  he  make  a  table  of  errata  without  the  manu- 
script, which  was  forwarded  to  Springfield  early  in  April. 
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The  illustrations  and  general  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
are  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Indeed,  very  few  public 
documents  can  be  found  better  printed  j  and  in  addition  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  the  state  printer  and  his  courte- 
ous assistant,  Mr.  S.  G.  Nesbitt,  have  helped,  in  other  ways,  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volume,  and  lessen  the  anxieties 
of  an  absent  editor.  Truly  your  friend, 

JOHN  A.  KEKN'ICOTT. 

The  Gkove,  "West  Nobthfield,  III.,  ) 
September  28/A,  1857.  f 
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IMPOBTAKT  LAWS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  AGBICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  IN  ILLINOIS. 


A  GENERAL  ACT  for  the  incorporation  of  countj  agricultural  societies. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  l^  (he  people  of  the  state  of  lUinoiSy  represented  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly^  That  an  agricultural  society  may  be  formed  in  any  county  of  the  state,  by  the 
Toluntary  association  of  any  number  of  legal  voters  of  the  same — not  less  than  twen- 
ty— ^who  may  meet  and  organize  for  that  purpose,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
their  own  construction,  which  they  may  alter  and  amend  at  pleasure  ;  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  same  to  be  alike  free  to  every  citizen  of  the  county  who  is  disposed  to 
associate  with  them  under  the  constitution  and  by-laws  so  provided,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  act,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  provided. 

§  2.  Each  county  society  thus  organized  may  thereupon  be  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  under  an  appropriate  name;  which  name,  together  with  that  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  wherein  said  society  is  located ;  whereupon  said  society  shall  be  deem- 
ed legally  constituted,  and  imder  this  name  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  and  being 
contracted  with,  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  in  all  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  this  state ;  and  in  said  county  shall  have  power  to  sue  for  and 
collect  all  gratuitous  subscriptions  which  are  or  may  be  made  to  such  society ;  uid 
may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  change  at  pleasure ;  and  may,  in  their 
corporate  name,  acquire,  by  purchase  or  other?nse,  and  hold  real  estate,  for  the  use 
and  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  not  exceeding  in  quantity,  at  any  time, 
five  hundred  acres. 

§  8.  Any  person^who  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, enter  within  any  inclosure  which  may  be  used  by  such  corporation  for  an  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  fair,  and  any  person  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  or  such  as 
may  interrupt  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  said  fair,  show  or  exhibition, 
whether  inside  the  inclosure  for  the  same,  or  at  any  distance  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  such  inclosure,  shall  be  liable  to  immediate  arrest,  and  to  the  payment 
of  five  dollars  to  the  association,  to  be  recoverable  at  suit  of  said  corporation,  in  ac- 
tion for  debt,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  in  this  state. 

§  4.  The  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this  act  are  hereby  made  applicable  and 
legally  available  to  all  agricultural  societies  within  the  state,  whether  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  and  which  desire  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

§  5.    This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Atprotkd  Feb.  8,  1857. 
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AN  ACT  to  aid  and  encournge  county  agricultural  societies. 

Section  1.  5<?  it  cnadcd  by  the  pcoj^le  of  the  stale  of  IlUnoh^  reprcsenicd  in  the  Oeiie- 
ral  Asscni^jlt/,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
eac  hand  every  agricultural  society  throughout  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
aid  and  encouragement  in  the  general  object  of  proftioting  agricultural  improvements. 
And  the  treasurer  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  when  called  upon 
for  that  purpose,  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  or  fiscal  agent  of  each  county  agricul- 
tural society  in  the  state,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  on  receiving  his  receipt 
therefor,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  tho  county  clerk  of  each  county  respect- 
ively, where  such  agricultural  society  is  located,  that  such  society  is  organized,  and 
that  such  treasurer  or  fiscal  agent  is  authorized  to  receive  and  receipt  for  money  on 
behalf  of  the  same. 

§  2.  The  grant  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  county  agricultural  society  as  afore- 
said, may  be  demanded  and  received,  for  the  year- 1857,  by  each  and  every  county 
agricultural  society  that  is  now  duly  organized,  or  that  may  be  so  organized  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  next;  and  a  further  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  grant- 
ed to  each  county  agricultural  society  throughout  the  state,  for  the  year  1858,  that 
is  now  duly  organized,  or  that  may  be  so  organized  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June,  1858 ;  and  the  treasurer  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
over  the  same,  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

§  3.     This  act  to  take  cflcct  and  be  in  force  after  its  passage. 

Approved  Feb.  12,n857. 


AN"  ACT  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  other  articles  of  traflfic  at  or 
near  agricultural  fair  grounds. 

SlcnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  ly  Hir.  jwople  of  iJie  state  of  77/i»ow,  represented  in  the  Gen 
eral  Assemlly^  That  no  person  shall  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon  or  other  car- 
riage, vessel  or  boat,  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  or  any  provisions  or 
any  article  of  traffic  whatever,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  give,  baiter,  or  otiierwiso 
dispose  of,  in  or  near  any  such  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon  or  other  carriage,  ve-Jsel  or 
boat,  or  in  any  other  way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  or  any  provisions, 
or  any  article  of  traffic  whatever,  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  tho 
place  where  any  agricultural,  horticultural  or  mechanical  society,  or  people  are  col- 
lected, holding  any  agricultural,  horticultural  or  mechanical  fair  or  public  exliibition  ; 
nor  shall  any  person,  within  the  distance  aforesaid,  exhibit  any  shows  or  plays,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  duly  authorized  by  the  proper  authority,  previous  to  tho 
commencement  of  such  exhibition;  nor  shall  any  person,  within  the  distance 
aforesaid,  promote,  aid  or  be  engaged  in  any  racing  of  animals,  or  in  any  gaming 
of  any  description ;  nor  shall  any  person  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  any  highway 
or  traveled  road  within  the  distmce  aforesaid :  Provide!,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  affect  tavern  keepers,  distillers  or  others,  exercising  their  calling  at  their 
usual,  legitimate  places  of  doing  business,  nor  any  person  who  shall  have  a  written 
permit  from  the  president  of  such  agricultural,  mechanical  or  horticultural  society 
to  sell  bread  or  other  provisions  for  the  supply  of  persons  attending  such  fair  or  ex- 
hibition, their  horses  or  Cattle,  such  persons  conforming  to  all  regulations  of  said  soci- 
ety and  the  laws  of  the  state. 

§  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act  shall  be  notified 
by  any  one  of  the  officers  hereby  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  or  seizure,  or  by  any 
person,  that  he,  she  or  they  are  violating  the  law,  and  if  after  such  t''0^9®@)t3V*^lp 


IX 

penon  shall  continue  in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  thejr  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
Buch  offeree  any  sum  not  less  than  6ve  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  society  hold- 
ing such  fair  or  exhibition,  to  be  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  prosecution  ;  and  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court, 
sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  constable  of  the  proper  county,  shall,  upon 
view  or  information,  and  without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offending,  and 
seize  booth,  tent,  wagon  or  other  carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  spirituous  or  other  liquors 
and  other  articles  of  traffic,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take 
the  said  persons  before  any  convenient  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  to- 
gether with  an  inventory  of  the  things  so  seized ;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  upon 
complaint  or  oath,  or  affirmation  of  any  competent  witness,  shall  issue  his  warrants^ 
which  the  said  officer  or  constable  shall  have  authority  to  serve,  and  cause  the  said 
offender  to  be  arrested,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  if  found  true,  shall  enforce  the  penalty  of  this  act. 

^  3.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fine  as  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
inflict,  together  with  all  costs  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  expense  of 
such  seizure,  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  issue  an  execution,  com- 
manding any  constable  of  the  county  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  had  to  make 
the  said  fine,  costs,  necessary  expenses  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much  of 
the  things  so  seized,  and  of  so  much  of  the  other  property  of  the  accused  as  shall  be 
necessary  therefor,  and  to  make  return  thereof  in  ten  days  thereafter,  and  the  over- 
plus of  the  things  so  seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaction  of  said  execution,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  demand. 

§  4.  In  case  the  officer  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  delivered  shall  be 
unable  to  find  sufficient  property  of  such  defendant  to  satisfy  such  execution,  such 
agricultural  or  other  society,  upon  affidavit  of  any  of  its  officers,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
ea.  90,  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  as  in  other  cases.  The  defendant  in  any 
suit  under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  in  other  cases  under  the 
laws  of  this  etate. 

§  5.     This  act  is  hereby  declared  4  public  act. 
Approved  Feb.  13,  1857. 


These  laws  are  suJBciently  plain.  They  were  designed  to  bo 
efl5eient ;  and  will  be  so  if  the  letter  and  spirit  of  theiu  are  car* 
ried  into  effect  by  those  interested. 

The  fiscal  agents  of  county  societies,  in  drawing  the  money 
from  the  state  treasury  appropriated  to  such  societies,  should  be 
particular  to  have  the  certificates  of  the  county  clerks  of  their  re- 
spective counties  conform  to  the  first  section  of  the  law  making 
such  appropriation,  (approved  Feb.  12,  1857.)  The  county  clerks 
must  certify  that  such  "  society  is  organized,  and  that  such  treas- 
urer or  fiscal  agent  is  authorized  to  receive  and  receipt  for  money 
in  behalf  of  the  same." 
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JOINT  KESOLUnON  FOR  PKIKTIKG. 


Itadhei  by  the  Souse  of  HepresmUUiveSy  Ihe  Senate  conetarring  therein^  That  eight 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  and  acaompanjing 
papers^  be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  said  society ;  one  thousand  four  hundr*  d 
and  aeventy-five  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Rtate  society,  (1-175  ;)  forty  copies  to  each 
county,  to  be  directed  to  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  county  agricultural  8oci> 
ety,  and  to  the  county  clerk,  for  distribution,  where  no  agricultu>al  society  exi^ts, 
(4000 ;)  twenty-five  copies  to  each  member  of  the  general  aMsembly,  to  be  directed  to 
his  address,  to  the  care  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county,  (2500 ;)  twenty-live  copiei 
to  be  deposited  in  the  state  library,  (25.) 
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COMPABATIYE  EXHIBIT  OF  ENTRIES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIRS 
OF  1856  AND  1867. 


Departments. 


1866. 


1857. 


Class  A.    Cattle, 

"  B.    Horses,  jacks  and  mules, 

"  C.    Sheep, 

"  D.    Swine, 

"  E.    Poultry, 

*'  F.    Agricultural  implements, 

"  G.    Farm  products, 

"  H.    Fruit,  flowers,  ate., 

"  J.  Musical  instruments,  paintings,  &c., 

"  L.  Textile  fabrics,  needlework,  Ac.,. . . 

"  M.    Natural  historj,  &c, 

"  0.    Plowing  match, 

'*  N.    Miscellaneous, 

Total, * 


168 

174 

216 

473 

61 

109 

•28 

14 

12 

29 

120 

147 

208 

147 

60 

199 

97 

88 

188 

267 

27 

17 

5 

18 

860 

276 

1610 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF    THE 


ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Governor  and  General  .Assembly 

of  the  State  of  tttinois : 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  for  the  years  1855  and  '66: 

During  the  two  first  years  of  our  corporate  existence  the  society, 
was  aided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury,  which  en- 
abled us  to  hold  a  successfhl  fair  each  year,  as  set  fordi  in  a  former 
report.  But  a  bill  continuing  this  aid,  by  a  greatly  increased 
amount,  introduced  from  the  agricultural  committee,  though  pass- 
ing the  house  almost  unanimously,  was  not  sent  to  the  senate  till 
near  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  having  been  amended  there, 
failed  to  become  a  law  from  want  of  time  to  act  upon  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  oversight,  the  present  eiecEtive  conamittee  were 
compelled  to  enter  upon  their  onerous  duties  without  a  dollar 
available  in  the  treasury  of  the  society.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
determined  to  hold  our  third  annual  fair  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
whose  Mechanics'  Institute  guaranteed  our  fixtures,  and  the  city 
council  an  efficient  police  and  other  necessary  co-operation.  And 
nobly  and  well  were  these  pledges  redeemed;  and  on  all  handsi'as 
.  a  whole,  this  Chicago  fair  of  1855  has  been  pronounced  the  1)e8i'iif 
the  season  in  the  west,  if  not  the  entire  tTnion.    And'ttiei^  tt^re, 
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alsO;  one  or  two  new  features  at  this  fair  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company,  through  their  gen- 
eral superintendent)  B.  B.  Mason,  proposed  to  the  society  to  make 
a  collection,  through  the  employees  of  the  road,  to  aid  our  exhibi- 
tion^ and  show  the  natural  capacity  of  the  soil  and  undeyeloped  re- 
sources of  the  country  traversed  by  their  line* 

In  addition  to  this,  a  free  pass  and  general  letter  of  credence 
were  tendered  to  any  agent  the  society  might  see  fit  to  appoint  to 
aid  in  making  collections  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the 
state,  and  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Eobert  Eennicott 
was  appointed  on  oar  behalf,  who,  with  the  aid  of  those  able  nar 
turalists^  Hay  and  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  so  arranged  and  labeled 
ihe  railroad  collection  and  hb  own,  as  to  present  quite  a  study  of 
the  ge<Aogjy  botany  and  zoology  of  Illinois.  And  the  society  hav- 
ing invited  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  agriculturista 
and  men  of  science  from  abroad,  to  whom  the  railroad  company 
sent  free  passes  over  their  whole  linCyand  citizens  of  Chicago  gave 
free  entertainment,  we  were  enabled  to  take  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  best  practical  men  in  the  United  States  on  the  general  and 
particular  excellence  of  our  exhibition^  and  the  superior  natural 
advantages  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Though  held  in  a  comer  of  the  state,  far  removed  from  most  of 
our  large  herds  of  fine  stocky  the  show  of  cattle  was  grand  and  im- 
posing; and  in  almost  every  department  the  exhibition  was  in  ad- 
vance of  previous  fitirs,  as  partly  verified  by  the  number  of  entries, 
which  we  have  set  down  at  two  thousand. 

Amount  of  receipts  at  Chicago, . » $12,735  OO 

Cost  of  premiums  and  other  expenses,  for  1865, . «  11,491  11 

TOUBTH  JkSNTJAL  TAIR. 

This  Mr  WQA  held  near  the  city  of  Alton,  September  SOth  ta 
October  3d,  1866. 

The  location,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  ordinarily  accessible 
to  the  citizens  of  otb^r  states,  and  especially  those  of  a  neighbor- 
ine^  city,  induced  the  executive  committee  to  open  the  premium 
list  of  the  society  to  all  exhibitors  alike. 

The  preparations  for  this  fajr  were  Uberal.  The  citizens  of  Al- 
ton, through  a  spirited  committee  of  anwg^ments,  selected  beau- 
tiful grounds,  and  their  architect;,  J.  A*  filler,  displayed  much 
taste  in  the  formation  of  drives  and  the  position  ^nd  elevation  of 
utmctures.    In  every  department^  except^  ^hfLjs^  cattie  and 
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hones,  the  accommodations  were  ample,  and  all  highly  oreditaUe 
to  die  people  of  Alton,  and,  notwithstanding  the  man  j  fears  on 
the  subject,  it  is  believed,  too,  that  visitors  were  reasonably  weU 
provided  for,  and  that  preparation  was  made  for-JSeeding  and  lodg- 
ing many  more  than  attended. 

This  was  again  a  great  cattle  show,  and  horses,  moles,  &c.,  were 
abondant  In  several  other  departments  the  coUecticm  was  high- 
ly oreditable,  and  especially  so  in  agricultural  implements;  and 
tor  the  first  time  there  was  a  well  contested  plowing  match  on  the 
grounds. 

As  a  whole,  the  Alton  fiur  was  considered  a  good  one;  though, 
owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  other  causes 
needless  to  name,  the  number  of  entries  for  competition  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad  were  not  equal  to  our  expectations. 

Entries  at  the  fiur, 1,450 

Amount  of  receipts, $9,002  95 

Cost  of  premiums  and  other  expenses,  for  1856, ....  8,354  78 

BAILROADS. 

We  report  the  action  of  railroad  companies  in  connection  with 
our  fiurs,  because  their  aid  is  essential  to  our  success.  We  should 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  get  up  a  good  show  and 
full  attendance  without  their  liberal  co-operation. 

At  the  Chicago  fair  all  the  roads  of  the  state  carried  animals  and 
articles,  for  exhibition  only,  free  of  charge,  and  visitors  at  gready 
reduced  rates.  It  is  believed  that  the  Bock  Island  road  charged 
passengers  less  than  other  lines  during  the  four  days  of  the  fair; 
still  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  extra  liberality  was  sufficiently  ap- 
jn^edated,  wh^i  taken  in  connection  with  the  &ct  that  at  least  six 
days  are  necessary  for  members  of  committees  and  others  in- 
terested. 

At  our  recent  fair  our  main  dependence  was  on  the  roads  en- 
tering Alton.  These  lines  met  our  expectations  in  the  most  liber- 
al and  efficient  manner,  and  to  the  managers  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  road,  more  particularly,  we  were  much  indebted,  last  year 
and  this,  for  free  passes  to  our  assistants.  To  the  officers  of  our 
society  this  courtesy  has  always  been  extended  by  nearly  every 
railroad  company  of  the  state;  and,  indeed,  we  have  seldom  been 
denied  a  favor,  though  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  bear 
more  heavily  on  some  lines  than  on  others,  and  an  occasional  dis* 
appointment  has  caused  us  much  embarrassment,  when  the^satisfae- 
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tion  of  our  just  expectatioBS  would  have  been  no  disadvantage  to 
the  railroad  company,  and  but  little  trouble  to  its  managers. 

STEAMBOATS. 

At  the  Alton  fair  the  number  of  our  visitors,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  feeding  and  lodging  them,  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  steamboat  interest,  and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
Alton  Packet  Company  in  this  connection,  and  for  free  tickets  to 
our  officers  and  assistants.  But  as  our  general  arrangements  with 
the  boats  were  all  more  or  less  conditional,  and  to  be  governed  by 
the  stage  of  water,  they  were  perhaps  unable  to  make,  and  we 
certainly  had  no  right  to  demand  the  same  concessions  as  those 
accorded  by  railroads  of  the  state. 

AOBICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  agricultural  association  is  better  de- 
veloped here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  our  socie- 
ties date  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  is  only  a  few 
years,  however,  since  they  became  common,  and  the  general  re- 
cipients of  state  bounty  as  necessary  institutions  of  the  age.  And 
yet  they  can  hardly  be  called  "educational  institutions,"  though 
great  numbers  of  ignorant  farmers  and  mechanics  receive  first 
lessons  in  progressive  agriculture  and  art  through  their  agency, 
and  some  political  economists,  in  older  states,  have  estimated  their 
influence  on  production,  and  the  valuation  of  property,  at  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  But  their  true  mission  is  to  draw  public 
attrition  to  great  improvements  in  the  arts  of  production,  and  ex- 
cite special  interest  rather  than  supply  special  wants. 

To  efiect  this  object,  state  societies  have  adopted  two  principal 
modes  of  action — ^the  one  mostly  self-sustaining,  the  other  mainly 
depending  on  legislative  custom. 

STATE  FAUU9. 

These  have  grown  out  of  the  old  cattle  shows  and  sale  fairs 
of  Europe,  and,  when  well  conducted,  are  most  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  chief  end  in  view. 

By  the  offer  of  premiums  we  excite  emulation,  and  secure  larger 
competition,  and  the  known  value  of  our  fairs  as  an  advertising 
.medium,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  show  of  fine  animals,  useftil 
implements  and  many  other  things  which  the  premium  alone 
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would  not  have  called  out.  And  then  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
can  have  the  opinions  of  good  judges,  and  often  avoid  much  dis- 
appointment. 

But  these  are  only  incidents  of  state  fairs,  which,  as  the  annual 
jubilees  of  labor,  bring  together  many  thousands  of  working  men, 
who  have  no  very  certain  notions  of  what  they  are  about  to  see, 
and  are  less  often  benefitted  by  the  things  seen  than  through  new 
ideas  gained  by  a  free  intercourse  and  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
experience  with  each  other,  and  the  new  feelings  aroused  by  the 
homage  paid  to  excellence  and  the  necessary  prominence  of  the 
agriculturist  on  these  happy  occasions.  Such  moral  results  are 
our  first  object,  and  the  true  aim  of  these  initiatory  schools  of  de- 
monstration, and  the  moment  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  creating 
an  abiding  interest  in  our  present  operations  throughout  the  whole 
state,  our  introductory  mission  will  be  ended.  But  to  efiect  this, 
we  must  go  to  the  people,  taking  our  fairs  where  most  needed,  in- 
stead of  where  most  money  can  be  made  or  saved  by  the  society. 

The  itinerant  principle  is  always  popular,  and  perhaps  indispen- 
sable in  a  large  state  like  ours.  But  with  an  empty  treasury,  it  may 
be  virtually  impracticable  when  both  just  and  desirable  on  other 
accounts,  and  it  is  only  to  meet  such  exigencies  that  we  now  ask 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury. 

COUNTY  AGRICULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  reported  increase  in  the  numbers  of  local  organizatic«8 
during  the  last  two  years,  is  less  note-worthy  than  the  rapid  per- 
fection of  a  few,  and  the  excellent  shows  of  many.  In  this  some 
have  made  a  near  approach  to  the  first  year  of  the  etate^society, 
and  are  in  a  better  relative  condition  for  future  operations. 

Of  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  sustaining  county  societies 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  their  proceedings  reported  through  the  state  society. 

DISTUKBAHCES  AT  FAIB8. 

There  is  a  growing  evil  recently  attaching  itself  to  agricultural 
exhibitions,  against  which  we  ask  special  legislaticm. 

Mountebanks,  traveling  showmen,  unlicensed  retailers  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  and  irresponsible  providers  of  coarse  and  dangerous 
outside  amusements  infest  the  neighborhood  of  hit  grounds,  and 
pitch  their  tents  on  our  thoroughfares,  or  within  a  few  rods^f  our , 
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entrance  gates,  and  when  outside  of  city  limits  there  is  no  power  in 
ns  to  abate  the  nuisance,  or  protect  the  ignorant  and  credulous  vic- 
tims of  this  vagabond  trickery,  or  even  save  them  from  actual  de- 
moralization at  a  place  to  which  we  invite  them  for  very  different 
objects. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  law  on  this  subject  is  appended.  The 
same,  in  substance,  has  been  enacted  in  other  states,  and  is  usually 
deemed  sufficient 

STATE  AGBIOULTUBAL  PUBUCATI0N8. 

It  is  a  universal  practice,  where  state  agricultural  organizations 
exist,  for  the  legislature  to  order  the  printing  of  reported  Transac- 
tions. Our  last  general  assembly,  sanctioning  this  good  custom, 
directed  the  printing  of  three  thousand  extra  copies  of  our  first 
report  and  accompanying  papers,  the  whole  making  a  volume  of 
over  six  hundred  pages  of  highly  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
This  work,- we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  much  sought  for  by 
reading  men,  and  highly  commended  by  eminent  idividuals  and 
the  agricultural  press  generally.  And  being  distributed  free,  over 
the  whole  state,  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  many ;  and  as  a 
book  of  reference  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  useful  and  popu- 
lar, especially  with  a  class  of  men  who  sometimes  read,  but  will  not 
pay  money  for  agricultural  reading. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  essays  and  other 
material  already  collected  for  a  second  volume  of  State  Transac- 
tions; and  we  have  other  matter  promised,  should  it  be  needed. 
But  the  proposed  contributors,  being  i»*ofe8sional  writers,  prefer 
supplying  spedal  wants,  or  else  await  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
before  devoting  time  to  the  perfect  arrangement  of  materials  on 
hand.  Of  this  latter  class  we  would  particularly  mention  two  par 
pers  reported — one  by  that  excellent  western  botanist  and  scientific 
writer,  J.  A.  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  useful  and  noxious 
grctsses  of  Illinois — the  other  from  the  pen  of  a  young  and  enthu- 
siastic naturalist,  of  our  own  state,  on  the  animals^  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  And,  to  be  fully  available  to  our  fai-mers, 
these  essays  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  cheap  wood-engravings. 
The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  building  plans  and  ground  plots  for 
the  embellishment  of  country  homes.  The  probable  additional 
cost  of  such  illustrations  will  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  if  in 
the  best  style,  or  half  thU  in  the  cheapest 
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AGSICULTUBAL  EDUOATIOST. 

This  is  a  theme  which  we  now  find  embraced  in  nearly  eyery 
agricultural  report  published.  And  though  the  principle  of  prac- 
tical and  even  specific  education  is  unquestioned,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  educating  practical  men,  and  especially  farmers. 

Our  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  however ;  it  has  occupied  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  philanthropists  for  thirty  years  past,  and  is  par- 
tially reduced  to  practice  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  there  were  850  agricultural  schools  in  operation  six 
years  ago ;  nine  of  them  in  Belgium,  alone,  and  all  supported  by 
government  That  the  principle  has  worked  well  in  Europe  aU 
admit,  and  that  it  will  work  still  better  here,  no  thinking  man  can 
doubt,  utfess  blind  to  the  necessities  of  agriculture  and  the  practi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  age.  And  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  our 
sister  state  of  Michigan,  whose  legislature  created  a  separate  agricul- 
tural college  two  years  ago,  and  richly  endowed  it  with  lands  held 
by  the  state  for  educational  purposes.  A  college  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  also,  which  will  go  into  operation  soon  after 
that  in  Michigan.  And  in  this  state  we  have  funds  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  school,  and  yet  be  made  equally  availa- 
ble to  ev^rj  other  interest  in  the  state. 

A  university,  open  to  all,  yet  mdnly  calculated  for  the  education 
of  practical  men  in  the  sciences  underlying  their  life-pursuits,  and 
especially  teachers  for  our  primary  schools,  would  seem  to  be  well 
fitted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  all.  And  even  if  called  an  ^^  ag- 
ricultural college,"  there  may  be  reason  in  the  name,  for  we  are  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people.  We  pay  most  of  the  state  taxes, 
also,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  special  interests  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  most  others.  Commerce,  manufactures,  trade,  the  fine 
arts  and  the  learned  professions — even  the  value  of  city  lots  and 
railroad  stocks — ^rest  mainly  on  the  success  of  agriculture ;  and  yet 
we  have  been  left  to  educate  our  sons,  for  the  £ann,  as  we  were 
educated  on  it;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  that  we  can 
communicate  no  more  than  we  know  ourselves! 

We  have  referred  to  the  education  of  school  teachers,  in  connec- 
tion Fith  a  high  school,  for  ourselves  and  others,  because  it  is 
bought  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  conmion  school  teach- 
ers, in  rural  districts,  somewhat  informed  in  regard  to  rural  mat- 
ten,  and  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences  applicable  to  tiie  arts  ^ 
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of  production.  And  it  is  deemed  more  economical,  in  point  of  cost, 
and  more  politic  and  popular,  to  connect  a  normal  school  with  our 
imiversity  than  to  establish  it  on  a  separate  foundation ;  for  the 
same  appliances  would  answer  for  both,  and  no  separation  of  in- 
terests be  left  for  future  jealousy  and  conflict. 

Further  special  argument  does  not  appear  to  us  necessary  at  this 
time,  but  should  it  be  required,  we  refer  you  to  the  3d,  16th,  26th 
and  400th  pages  of  our  first  volume  of  Transactions. 

teeasttbeb's  report. 

Hereunto  appended  will  be  found  the  biennial  statement  of  our 
treasurer : 

Beport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  jigricultuj^  Socie^ 
ty^  January  Ith^  1857. 

Premimn  plate  on  hand, $1,889  00 

Less  premium  plate  in  hands  of  I.  Speer,  Chicago,  $100  00 
Premium  plate  on  hand,  belonging  to  State  Agri- 
cultural Society, 89  00 

139  00 

$1,200  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  Sd  January,  '66, Ill  80 

Received  from  S  Francis,  for  memberships, 71  00 

Receiptsat  Chicago, 12,786  00 

Received  of  Mr. ,  to  be  added  to  premiums  on  beehives,  ....  10  00 

Received  of  L.  B.  Obandler,  for  membership, 1  00 

14,128  80 

Expenditures  by  the  executive  board,  for  premiums  and  other  ex- 
penses, during  the  year  1866.  See  vouchers  No.  1  to  192,  and 
vouchers  No.  816,  817  and  818, 11,491  11 

$2,687  69 


The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  on  hand  the  following  pre- 
miums: 

Twelve  pair  salt  spoons,  $1, $12  00 

Six  butter  knives,  $3, 18  00 

Three  sugar  spoons,  $8, • 9  00 

89  00 
Pkte  in  hands  of  Isaac  Speer,  Chicago, 100  00 


$189  00 


Reoeiv«d4i  Alton  fair, $9,002  96 

**       of  Mr.  Rounds,  per  Mr.  Amy, 6  00 

^ '       of  0.  W  Webster,  for  diplomas,  (Marion  coimty,) 80  00 

$9,087  96 
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liBoimi<tfr«eeiptobitm|^  forward t9,0t7  fi 

Sxpenditaret  by  execntiT«  board  for  prominmf  and  othar  expenaea, 
dwiag  the  year  1856.  See  Tooehera  No.  198  to  815,  and  Tonchera 
Na81»to8M, ,.    8,SM  It 

88821 

Add  balance  left  from  Chicago  fiur, 1,887  89 

Lcttfingabalanoeiathetiaaaaiy,  VOiJanaary,  1887,  of. »8,810  81 

JOHN  WILUAM8, 

SranroniLD,  January  V,  1868. 
The  nndera^^ned,  a  committee  of  the  execntiTO  board  of  the  Dlinoia  Stale  Agricul- 
taral  Society,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  acconnta  of  the  treasurer,  wonM 
report:  That  they  hare  performed  that  duty,  and  take  pleaanre  in  aaying  that  they  find 
hia  aeooanto  kept  in  a  plain,  intelligible  manner ;  that  Touchers  and  full  expUnationa 
were  given  oa  for  all  expenditorea,  showing  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  appears  by 
his  books,  $8,810  91. 

We  take  thb  opportunity  to  express  our  approbation  tf  the  manair,  the  indnatry 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  hia  trust 

JOHN  GAGE, 
LEWIS  SLLSWOBTH. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  on  bdudf  of  the  ezeea- 
tire  committee  of  our  society. 

JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT, 
CarrespoHding  Stcrttarjf. 
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UST  OF  OWGINAl  MATTEK, 

COLLECTED  AKD  ntOPOSED  TOK  ▲  EZCOND  TOLIJMS  OT  BTATI  AOBICVLTT&AL  TRAXffAOnOXB. 


Biennial  Report  of  Executive  Committee :  John  A.  Eknricott. 
Proceedings  of  State  Society. 
Proceedings  of  Executive  COmmitteie* 
OfScial  Awards,  1855. 
Official  A'vards,  1856. 
R<  ports  of  Committees  at  Faifs. 
Reports  of  Special  Committees 
Statements  of  Premium  Crops. 
'  Statements  of  Dairy  Products,  ftc. 
Kiscellam  ous  Statements,  &c. 
Aimual  Aldress,  1856. 
Corrcspordence. 

Prapeedings  of  County  Societies. 
Proceedings  of  Institutes,  &c. 

ESSAYS,  PtAi^S,  SPECIFICAtlDNS,  AC. 

" Agricultoral Resotirces of  Southern niinois :'"  ExOov. John Rxtnolds, BeUeviUe, 

niinois. 
"  Wire  Fonce  :**  CoL.  Horace  Capron,  Alden,  McHenry  county. 
•*  Farmers'  Railroads :"  L.  W.  Ashlst,  Anna,  (Tnion  county^ 
"  Sugar :"  Capt.  Geo.  Barrell,  Springfield. 
**  Cultivation  of  Evergreens:"  Samuel  Edwards,  Danville. 
"  Cultivation  of  Evergreens  :*'  J.  P.  Eames,  Mendota. 
"  The  Horse :"  S.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Plainfield. 
"  Nursery  Labeling,**  &c.,  &c. :  Wm.  Stewart,  Qulncy. 
"Southern  Illinois:''  0.  S.  Baker,  Belleville. 
"  Rearing  and  Managing  Cattle  :'*  Charles  W.  Murtfxldt,  Oregon. 
"  Rearing  and  Managing  Cattle  :*'  Wm.  Strawn,  Livingston  county. 
"  Advant«|(es  to  be  derived  from  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers  :**  0.  Ordwat^  Lawn 

Ridge. 
"Advantfges  to  be  derived  from  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers:**  Rir.  J.  A.  Wight, 

Chicago. 
"  Embellishment  of  a  Country  Home  :**  T.  McWhortbr,  Millersborg. 
**  Sugar  Millet:**  Clinton  G.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  county,  Illinoig. 
•* Broom  Corn:**  W.  H.  Window,  Littleton. 
"Cultivation  of  Potatoes  :*'  A.  L.  Miller,  Hamilton. 
"  Mulchin;  :**  D.  F.  Kwnky,  Rock  Wand. 
**  Land  It  form,**  kc  .  John  Gage,  Waukegan. 
"  Tree  Physiology  :**  S.  J.  Wallace,  Carthage. 
"  Culture  of  the  Vine  :**  H.  L.  Brush,  Ottawa. 
"  Historical  Researches  and  Cultivation  of  Bread  Froite**  (cereals  S)  FeEdibiok  BruIt- 

mnx,  H.  D.,  PeorUh.  ^  , 
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**  OotUge  and  Fum  Architecture :"  Ghailis  Bins,  of  the  Pnurfe  I^tfmer,  Bur 

Omk,  MichigftD. 
**  Design  for  a  Ftfcn  Cottage,**  (premium,)  with  speciftcationa  and  remarks  on  Boral 

Architectare :  JiLB.  A  Milleb,  Alton,  Illinois. 
**  Meteorologioal  ObserTattoai  :*'  Frbdbriok  Bbundiu.,  IC.  D.,  Peoria^  Dlinois. 
**Phj8icat  Education  :**£.&.  Rok,  BL  D.,  Bloomington,  niinois. 

NATUBAL  mSTOBT. 

^'Uaefiil  and  Noxiona  Qrasaes  of  Illinois  t*^  J.  A.  Lafbim,  tfUwaukee,  Wia. 

**  Catalogue  of  Illinois  PlanU  :**  J.  A  Laphax,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

" Catalogue  of  Plants  in  \  wild  state,  near  Peoria;"  FasoiaiCK  Deundex,  M.  D. 

**  Animals  Iigurious  or  Useful  to  Vegetation:*'  Bobebt  ExmncoTT,  West  Northfleldf 

'         ADDITIONAL  LIST, 

Address  of  Baoiisoir  Mubrat,  Esq.,  before  the  La  Salle  Cooaty  Agrlenltcral  Societj. 
A  Design  for  a  Hog  House :  C.  G.  Taxlob,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Bock  Island  eountj* 
A  Design  for  a  Dairy  House :  C.  G.  Tatlob,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Bock  Island  county. 
An  Essay  on  Common  Schools  and  School  Houses:  Ouybb  Albxetson,  Cantoi|| 

Waahfaigton  county,  IndtaniL 
*«  The  Farmer's  Great  Waat :"  Pro£  J.  R  tuanvt,  JacksonTOto,  HUim^ 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXEtUTlVJS  COMMTTTKE. 


SiPBiKoracLi),  Jaihtabt  3, 1855. 

The  executive  committee  met,  pm-suant  to  adjourmnent. 

Present— J*  N.  Brown,  president;  0.  W.  Webster,  F.  Arenz, 
H.  C.  Johns,  J.  McClnn,  vice  presidents ;  John  Williams,  treas- 
Tirer;  John  A.  Kennicott,  cortespondib^  secretary;  S.  FranciSy 
recording  secretary. 

It  having  been  commnnicated  to  this  board  that  the  honorable 
speaker  of  the  honse  of  representatives  is  willing  to  consider  re- 
commendations for  the  committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presides-* 

Ustohed,  by  tkU  board,  That  we  respectftilly  raggett  the  ntme  of  H.  G.  Johns,  of 
Plait  counter,  m  chairman  of  said  committee,  and  that  the  list  of  names  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee,  to  be  suggested  by  him,  be  fiiTorablj  considered. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  was  read  and 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  treasurer  was  also  read,  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  published. 

JSwolvMf,  That  the  treasnrer  be  aUowed  the  smn  of  fifteen  dollars  fbr  sssmning  tfao 
daim  for  Alton  ware,  which  was  need  by  the  society  at  the  fair  of  1S68. 

Jtmobm^  That  the  president,  Mr.  Arena,  Mr.  Webster  and  Pr.  Kennicott  be  a  com* 
mittee  to  examine  and  report  npon  the  essays  submitted  to  the  society  fot  premiumi. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  7  o'clock. 


The  executive  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present— Messrs.  J,  N.  Brown,  0.  W.  Webster,  F.  Arenz,  H. 
0.  Johns,  J.  HcClun,  J.  Williams,  John  A.  Kennicott,  S.  Francis. 

JSmohtd,  That  the  correq)onding  secretary  of  this  society  be  directed  to  conyey 
omr  grateful  acknowledgments  to  members  of  foreign  societies  and  distinguished  dtl- 
lens  of  our  own  and  other  states,  who  hare  furnished  reports  and  essays  for  ov  fini 
Tdume  of  Transactions. 

JiiiolMiJ;  That  the  society's  premium  be  eonforred  upon  Oyms  0.  Orermaa,  of 
Canton,  Fulton  county,  miners,  for  his  Essay  on  the  Germination,  CultiTatkm,  TJmmM 
Talve  to  the  State  of  minois  of  the  Madura  Once  Orange  Hedge. 
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limohed^  That  tbe  tmikj  on  "Hedging  with  the  Oiige  Oniigt,*'  by  Henfy  Shaw,  of 
Taxewell  conntj^  lUinoU,  It  approTed,  and  directed  to  be  pobllahed  in  the  TranaaetloM 
of  this  societj. 

JJMohtdy  That  the  claims  of  J.  Hajbe  and  L.  HcOowan,  for  the  beet  crop  of  aweei 
potatoes,  be  laid  on  'the  table  for  futher  consideration. 

Baobfed,  That  the  society  award  a  premium  to  Sdward  &  Cox  for  tiie  best  half 
acre  of  hemp,  raised  last  season,  with  a  description  of  the  manner  of  cnltiralioB; 
wliich  description  shall  be  poblished  in  the  society's  Transaetiona. 

The  essay  famished  to  the  board  bj  the  president  was  read  and 
iqpproved,  and  the  essays  of  Benjamin  F.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Spragae; 
and  all  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  society's  Transacticma. 

JUtol^d,  That  wiA  the  Tiew  of  giting  to  the  people  of  thie  stale  the  prooeedinga 
of  the  first  ezecntiTe  committee  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  the  same  and  tho 
wparta  and  essv*  eecepted  by  this  society  be  pnbUihed  nader  the  wpenrisloa  of  the 
oorresponding  secretary  of  the  society. 

Adjonmed  to  meet  in  the  hall  of  representatiyes,  this  afternoon, 
at  3  o'clock. 


The  committee  m^  pnrsnant  to  a^'oommdnt^ 

Messrs.  Arenz  and  Webster,  appointed  aeommittae  U^  eyamina 
the  treasnrer's  report,  made  that  examination,  and  made  the  fd* 
lowing  rep(»t: 

The  nnderrigned  hare  examined  the  acoounts,  reoe^  and  ezptnditufes  of  John 

Williams,  treasurer  of  this  society,  for  the  years  1858  andJSM,  find  the  same  correct, 

and  as  represented  hi  his  report.  ..^.„^«   .^-*« 

HUKCIS  AB£KZ» 

C.  W.  WfiBSTSB, 
On  motion, 
Enolmiy  That  the  compensation  of  treaiurer  shall  be  two  per  cent  on  all  meneya 
<$ollected  and  disbursed  by  him. 

Adjonmed  till  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  meet  the  members  of  the 
jrtate  society  for  the  election  of  officers  fbr  the  two  years  ensmng. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETT-. 


SECOND  BIENNIAL  MEETINa 


Wednesday  EvEioNa,  Januabt  8, 1866. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  representa- 
tives' hall. 

The  president,  James  N.  Brown,  called  the  meeting  to  orda*  at 
half  past  six  o'clock.  The  president  then  addressed  the  society, 
and  presented  a  brief  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive 
committee  during  the  last  two  years. 

On  motion  of  E.  N.  Powell,  five  hundred  copies  of  the  said  ad- 
dress were  ordered  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Mills,  of  Marion,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  society,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Members  were  invited  to  renew  their  membersliip,  and  other 
gentlemen  to  become  members  of  the  society.  Seventy-one  per- 
sons signed  the  constitution,  and  paid  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar 
each.  The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  next  two  years,  by  ballot : 

Hon.  Habvky  C.  Johns,  of  Piatt  county,  was  elected  president, 
and  the  following  named  persons  vice  presidents : 

1st  congressional  district,  John  Gage. 


2d           "               * 

'        Lkwis  Ellswobth. 

8d           «               < 

'        William  Stbaww. 

4th          «               < 

*        Smith  Fet. 

6th          «               « 

'       "William  Ross. 

6th          «               * 

'        Fbaitcis  Abenz. 

lih          «               * 

'        Jobs  M.  Blaokbubit. 

8th          «               * 

<        C.  W.  Webstbb. 

9th          «                * 

«        P.  L.  Wabd. 

John  A.  Kbnkicott 

was  elected  corresponding  secretaiy. 

fioaxnr  Fsasois  was 

elected  recording  secretary. 
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Mr.  E.  X.  Powell  moved  that  business  be  suspended  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution ;  which  was  done: 

"  That  in  all  elections  for  all  officere  in  this  society,  when  there  is  but  one  person 
pat  in  nomination,  the  election  msj  be  had  vwa  voet.^ 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  agreed  to. 

John  Williams  was  then  nominated  for  treasurer,  and  unani- 
mouslj  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Amy,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amined the  report  ot  the  treasurer. 

Messrs.  Amy,  Powell  and  Warren  were  appointed  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Amy  then  offered  the  following  resolutions ;  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  to : 

Remthmi,  That  the  ezeontiTe  board  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  b^  in- 
structed to  correspond  with  the  executive  board  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  in  reUtion  to  the  national  fair,  for  the  year  1855,  and  that  our  board  be  re- 
quested to  have  the  same  held  in  our  state :  Provided^  tbat  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  that  effect 

Rg»otMdj  That  the  convention  recommend  to  the  boards  of  county  agrioultural  so- 
cieties to  address  their  representatives  in  congress,  from  their  respective  districts,  re- 
requesting  thera  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  procure  a  liberal  appropriation  by 
congress  f  r  the  establishment  of  a  national  ngricuituml  department;  to  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis,  under  such  arrangements  as  will  disseminate  practioal  agrieuIturU 
knowledge  thiougbout  the  entire  Union,  thereby  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
the  age. 

Retohedy  That  this  society  indorse  and  recommend  to  the  confidence  and  patronag* 
(^  the  fiirmers  of  Illinois  the  *Trairie  Farmer,"  published  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kennicott  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Jiaolved^  That  thia  society,  in  view  of  the  emiuent  services  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Brown, 
late  president  of  the  Illinoid  State  Agricultural  Society,  tender  him  their  unfeigned 
thanks  for  his  efficient  and  useful  labors  in  its  behalt 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  President. 
S.  FsAKCiS)  Rec.  Sec^y, 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE. 


Thttboday,  Janujlby  4, 1855. 

Present— H.  0.  Johns,  president;  Smith  Fry,  W.  Ross,  C.  W. 
^Vebster,  F.  Arenz,  John  Gage,  William  Strawn,  vice  presidents; 
John  A.  Kennicott,  corresponding  secretary;  John  Williams, 
treasurer;  Simeon  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

Jl£$ohed^  That  the  recording  secretary  be  authorised  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for 
premiums  due  Mrs.  I.  8.  Britton,  of  Springfield ;  U  Weatherby,  of  JaeksonWUe,  for 
two  years  old  stud  colt.  Black  Hawk,  $6 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Allen,  of  Springfeld,  for  ootmv 
let,  |4  ;  Luke  Seely,  for  fhilt^  $8,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  not  been 
paid ;  and  that  the  recording  secretary  is  also  authorised  to  hand  over  diplomas  to 
guch  persons  as  are  entitled  to  them,  where  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  they  hare 
sotreoeited  them. 

Mr.  Amy,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  evening  by  the 
state  agricultural  society,  made  two  reports — one  by  himself  and 
one  by  a  minority  of  said  committee ;  which  were  received.  After 
some  remarks  and  statements  by  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Amy 
proposed  to  sign  the  majority  report  and  withdraw  that  made  by 
himself;  which  was  done. 

The  following  is  the  majority  report : 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ulinoifl 
State  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leaTc  to  report :  That  they  have  performed  their  duty, 
and  find  his  accounts  fairly  kept,  and  supported  ^y  proper  vouchers.  They  also  find 
that  he  has  paid  out,  for  fixtures  on  foir  grounds  and  police  duty,  the  sum  of  $301, 
which  your  committee  think  should  be  refunded  to  the  society  by  the  dtitens  of 
Springfield,  they  having  agreed  to  defray  those  expenses.  They  also  find  that  the  citi- 
sens  of  Springfield,  for  the  year  1S64,  only  paid  |5S7  80  of  the  $1,000  they  agreed  to 
pay,  leaving  a  balance  of  $412  70;  in  all,  due  by  the  citixens  of  Springfield  for  the 
two  years,  $718  70. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  in  fbture  no  commission  be  allowed  to  the  treas- 
urer, or,  if  allowed,  that  the  account  with  him  should  be  made  up  with  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  balanced  annually. 

Tour  committee  would  also  recommend  a  more  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  society  for  expenses  of  the  fairs,  and  a  more  liberal  appropriation  of 
the  funds  for  premiums. 

Tour  committee  would  also  suggest  that  provinon  should  be  made  for  investing  all 
the  surplus  funds,  and  for  creating  a  sinking  fund,  by  an  annual  appropriatioa  of  from 
$800  to  $609^  It  pv»Tid0  for  the  contingency  of  the  failure  of  any  ikir. 
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Toor  MiBMuUee,  in  oonclugion,  woold  call  aUeation  to  the  importance  of  holding  no 
fiur  at  any  place,  nnleA  aatiafM^tory  and  good  bond  be  first  given  bj  some  individuals 
of  responsibilitj  for  the  pajmeot  of  such  sum  or  performing  such  acts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  executive  committee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  WARREN, 
E.  N.  POWELL, 
WM.  F.  M.  AllNY. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  treasurer,  stated  that  calls  for  propositions 
from  towns  and  cities  were  made,  and  no  place  responded  to  the 
calL  He  and  others  endeavored  to  raise  the  sum,  by  subscription, 
for  the  location  of  the  state  fair  here.  They  did  not  raise  the  full 
amount  required,  but  the  question  was  presented — shall  we  fail  to 
have  a  state  fair,  or  shall  we  make  a  report  that  the  requirements 
of  the  board  were  complied  with  ?  Hoping  to  obtain  farther  sub- 
scriptions, he  did  make  the  report  to  the  president  He  said  that 
the  requirements  of  the  board  had  not  been  fully  complied  with, 
but  he  believed  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  imder  the 
GiTcumstances,  was  done.  A  successfal  fair  was  held ;  and  if  the 
comimittee  required  that  the  full  amount  should  be  paid  he  then 
offered  that  he  would  pay  the  whole^  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  board  took  no  farther  action  on  the  subject 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  bocurd,  and  establishing  the  duties  of  the  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretaries,  and  for  the  regulation  of  fairs. 

Messrs.  Webster,  Brown,  Gage,  Strawn  and  Arenz  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

Mr.  Strawn  moved  that  the  place  for  holding  the  next  state  fair 
be  considered,  and  the  following  places  were  named  as  points  from 
wliich  proposals  should  be  received,  viz :  Chicago,  La  Salle, 
Bloomington,  Peoria,  Jacksonville  and  Salem. 

Adjourned  till  6  o'clock  to-morrow  evening. 


Fbidat,  Janxtaby  5, 1855, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present — ^Messrs.  Johns,  Arenz,  Fry,  Strawn,  Ross,  Kennicott, 
Webster  and  Francis. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  committee  on  by-laws,  r^ulations,  &c., 
made  a  report ;  which,  after  being  amended,  was  adopted,  in  the 
following  form : 
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1.  Hatokedy  That  this  society  shall  hold  its  airaiial  fair  and  cattle  show  at«uoh  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  designated  bj  the  executive  committee  from  year  to  year. 

2.  That  this  society  will  hold  its  annual  fair  at  no  place  which  will  not  pay  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  grounds,  fixtures  and  police. 

8.    That  this  society  will  hold  its  annual  fair,  for  1865,  at :  Provided,  that 

the  terms  hereinafter  specified  more  particularly  shall  be  complied  with,  and  sufficient 
guarantee  given  to  the  society. 

4.  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be  required  to  correspond  with  the  superin- 
tendents of  railroads,  and  other  transportation  companies  in  this  state,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  stock  and  other  articles  for  exhibition  at  the  fair ;  and  also  in 
reference  to  the  transportation  of  passengertf^isiting  and  returning  from  said  fair. 

6.  That  James  N.  Brown  be  appointed  a  committee  to  revise,  and  report  to  the 
president,  a  premium  list  on  cattle. 

That  C.  W.  Webster  and  Smith  Fry  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  horses, 
mules,  jacks  and  jennets. 

That  James  M.  Blackburn  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry. 

That  William  Ross  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  farming  implements  and 
machinery. 

That  Francis  Arenz  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the  products  of  the 
farm,  the  dairy,  orchard  and  garden. 

That  John  Oage  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  manufactured  articles. 

That  Lewis  Ellsworth  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  inventions,  art,  skill, 
models  and  designs. 

And  that  the  comnuttees  hereby  appointed  shall  make  arrangements  and  superin- 
tend the  several  departments  assigned  them  at  the  fair ;  and  that  each  committee 
shall  have  full  power  to  employ  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary. 

6.  That  sweepstake  premiums  be  awarded  on  the  following  classes:  Classes  A,  B 
and  G.  Ko  stock  exhibited  to  be  less  than  one  year  old;  nor  less  than  ten  in  number, 
and  from  one  county. 

7.  That  the  president,  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer  be  a  committee  to 
contract  for  the  premiums  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  society  at  the  next  fair,  hav- 
ing special  reference  to  the  diplomas  and  plate  now  on  hand :  Frandsd,  that  no  more 
•hall  be  pidd  for  than  shall  be  actu  ally  paid  out  in  premiums  at  the  fair,  the  balance  to 
be  returned  to  the  person  of  whom  purchased. 

8.  That  the  persons  appointed  for  the  difi^erent  departments  nominate  suitable  per- 
sons for  awarding  committees  for  their  respective  classes,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  president 

9.  That  the  premiums  shall  be  ready  for  distribution  on  Friday  morning  of  the  fur 
week. 

10.  That  all  exhibitors  shall  become  members  of  the  society,  except  ladies  exhib- 
iting articles  of  skill  or  art 

11.  That  the  entrance  fee  upon  the  show  ground  shall  be  twenty-five  cents. 

12.  That  the  president,  ex-president  and  corresponding  secretary  be  a  conmiittee 
to  procure  an  address  to  be  delivered  at  the  annual  fair ;  also,  to  invite  guests  firom 
abroad,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  other  state  fairs,  especially  in  the  west 

18.  That  the  duties  of  the  recording  secretary  shall  be  to  keep  the  records  of  the 
society,  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  seed,  plants,  books  and  models  belonging  to 
the  society  or  that  may  hereafter  be  transmitted  to  the  socioty,  eut^ect  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ezecutiTe  committee^ 
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14.  That  the  dvtSet  of  correppondiDg  secrettry  shall  be  to  carry  <m  all  correspon- 
dence with  other  societies,  with  iDdividiials  and'general  committees,  in  the  fnrtheraDoe 
of  the  objects  of  this  society;  to  take  charge  of  all  communications  designed  for  pub- 
Kcation ;  shall  correct,  arrange  and  report  the  same  to  the  executive  committee ;  shall 
keep  an  account  of  all  disbursements  made  in  his  office,  and  that  the  same  shall  be 
paid  bj  the  treasurer  on  an  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  recording 
•eeretary. 

15.  That  the  duUes  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  to  keep  the  funds  of  the  society,  and 
disburse  them  on  the  orders  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  recording  secreta- 
ry ;  and  shall  make  his  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  society. 

16.  That  the  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  shall  receiTe  three  dollars 
per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  business  of  the  society. 

17.  That  the  treasurer  shall  receive  one  per  cent  for  receiving  and  disburring  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

18.  That  the  expenses  of  the  executive  committee,  while  transacting  for  and  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  the  society,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

19.  That  the  treasurer  be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  approved  of  by  the  president  and  recording  secretary. 

20.  That  the  fair  grounds,  wherever  located,  shall  embrace  not  less  than  twenty 
acres;  and  to  be  inclosed  with  a  close  bosrd  fence,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  the 
boards  running  horizontally;  fifty  close  stalls,  8  feet  by  12 ;  200  close  stalls,  8  feet  by 
12 ;  all  stalls  to  be  covered  ;  100  tight  pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  8  by  10  feet,  4  feet 
high,  boards  horizontally;  60  of  these  last  pens  to  be  covered  with* loose  boards; 
and  sufficient  accommodation  for  poultry;  the  fence  making  one  end  of  all  the  above 
fixtures;  one  show  shed,  40  by  100  feet,  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits;  two 
show  sheds  for  the  exhibition  of  manufiu^tured  articles  of  art,  skill  and  models ;  these 
sheds  to  be  arranged  in  the  general  manner  of  those  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  a  ring,  well  inclosed  with  posts  and  two  planks,  400  feet  in  diameter; 
a  floral  hall ;  a  business  office,  26  by  60  feet,  with  a  partition  across  the  centre,  with 
two  outside  doors,  one  middle  door,  a  sufficient  number  of  windows,  glazed,  deslU  on 
each  side  of  the  building  its  entire  length,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  seats;  a  police 
office  and  a  ticket  office,  12  by  16  feet  each,  with  necessary  fixtures;  four  privies. 
The  grounds  to  be  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes,  and  at  convenient 
points  on  the  ground. 

Jti9obfed,  That  five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  premiums. 

1.  Thatr  premiums  shall  not  be  given  when  the  animal  or  article  is  unworthy. 

2.  The  diploma  of  the  society  shall  be  considered  the  highest  honorary  award,  and  * 
shall  be  given  in  no  case  except  for  superior  merit 

8.^  The  same  animal  or  article  shall  not  receive  two  premiums,  except  in  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

4.    Animals  or  articles  cannot  receive  premiums  when  awarded,  if  removed  before 
the  termination  of  the  fair,  without  the  consent  of  the  president 
•  6.    Members  of  the  awarding  committee  to  report  themselves  to  the  corresponding 
secretary,  at  the  committee  room,  on  their  arrival  and  previous  to  four  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  P.  M. 

6.  The  awarding  committees  on  animals  will  have  regard  to  the  symmetry,  early 
maturity,  use  and  general  characteristics  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong.    They 
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will  make  proper  aUowance  for  age,  feeding  and  other  circomstancei  affecting  tiie 
character  and  condition  of  the  animal 

I,  The  awarding  committee  on  fat  cattle  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  ani- 
mals submitted  for  exhibition.  It  is  believed,  all  other  things  being  equal,  those  are 
the  best  cattle  that  hare  the  greatest  weight  in  the  smallest  superfices. 

B,  The  judges  will  require  all  the  cattle  in  this  class  to  be  weighed,  and  will  tako 
measures  to  gire  the  superfices  of  each,  and  report  the  same  and  other  circumstanoes 
affecting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

9.  Animals  fed  for  the  butcher  shall  not  compete  for  premiums,  except  in  their 
own  proper  class. 

10.  Exhibitors  of  stock  will  be  required  to  give  all  the  information  possible  of  the 
pedigrees  of  their  animals,  and  their  treatment 

II.  No  exhibitor  shall  attempt  to  influence  the  awarding  committees. 

12.  The  awarding  committees  must  present  their  awards  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary, on  Wednesday,  by  7  o*clock,  P.  M.,  and  make  written  reports,  within  one 
month,  to  the  same  secretary,  for  publication. 

18.  The  awarding  committees  may  recommend  discretionary  premiums  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  executive  committee  for  articles  of  merit 

14.  No  animal  or  article  having  received  the  first  premium  at  a  previous  fair  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  same  class  again. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  fair  for  1854,  from  No.  1  to  No  14,  shall  be  the 
rules  and  regulations  hereafter. ' 

Jieaolvedf  That  straw  and  hay  will  In  all  cases  be  provided,  free  of  charge.  Goniy 
oats,  bran  and  meal  will  be  furnished,  at  first  cost,  on  the  grounds. 

Tliat  clerks  attending  the  fair  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day,  in  full  for  aD 


That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee,  the  useful  shovld  be  mainly  con- 
ridered  in  making  up  a  list  of  premiums. 

That  the  president,  ex-i^rcsident,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer  determine  the 
place  where  the  hit  shall  be  held ;  and  that  the  same  officers  make  all  rules  for  the 
fiur  not  now  provide)! 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday  before  the  feir. 


Tremont  House,  Chicago,  Octobeb  6, 1855. 

Present— H.  0.  Johns,  president ;  F.  Arenz,  J.  N.  Brown,  J. 

Williams,  treasurer ;  S,  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

On  motion, 

Jiuoked,  That  the  sales  of  stock  be  commenced  on  Wednesday  and  closed  on  Tues- 
day. 

jRuolved,  That  the  entrance  fee  for  the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  asses  and  cattle  be 

three  dollars  for  each ;  and  all  other  stock  five  per  cent  commission  on  the  sales 

the  society  charging  no  additional  commission  for  selling. 

Jletolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  authorised  to  commenoe  the  selling  of  tickets  and 
badges  on  Monday. 

Adjourned  till  Monday,  October  8, 1856. 
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TEEMoin'  House,  Chicago,  Ootobbb  8, 1856. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent. 
Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president;  J.  N.  Brown,  W.  Boas^ 
Smith  Fry,  John  Williams,  Simeon  Francis. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Hesolrfdj  That  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  American  Herd  Book  and  the 
EngHeh  Herd  Book  be  the  standard  bj  which  all  short  homed  cattle  shall  be  decided 
by  this  society :  Provided^  that  all  cattle  haying  eqnallj  good  pedigrees  shall  compete 
as  fully  for  the  preminms  of  this  society  as  though  they  were  recorded  in  either  of  the 
works  abore  referred  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arenz, 

Raclved,  That  the  above  resolution  shall  go  into  effect  after  the  present  exhlbiUon. 
Adjourned. 


Tremont  House,  Chicago,  Octobeb  10, 1855. 

The  board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  Arenz  in  the  chair. 
On  motion, 

Regohed,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  procure  a  license  for  John  0.  Maxcy, 
as  auctioneer,  and  that  he  compensate  Mr.  Wartz,  who  has  been  conditionally  engaged 
as  such. 

Adjourned. 


TEEMoin*  House,  Chicago,  Octobeb  16, 1865. 

Present — ^H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  "W.  Ross,  Smith 
Fry,  John  Williams,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Simeon  Francis. 
Various  bills  were  audited  and  allowed. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kennicott, 

Reaohed^  That  each  member  of  the  executive  committee  hare  the  pririlege  of  dii- 
tributing  twenty-five  copies  of  our  Tolumo  of  Transactions  ;  and  that,  in  addition  t» 
the  twenty-fire,  the  corresponding  secretary  be  authorised  to  draw  one  volume  for 
each  original  contributor  in  said  Transactions;  eight  copies  to  be  appropriated  to 
each  county  agricultural  society  in  the  state,  and  that  nothing  be  aathorised  for  tht 
freight  of  said  copies  to  the  societies 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis, 

Retolved,  That  H.  0.  Johns,  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan  of  Cook 
county,  CoL  W.  Ross  of  Pikfe  county,  Rev,  Henry  Ohaie  of  Peoria  county,  and  the 
Hon.  W,  R  Ogden  of  Cooke  ounty,  be  delegates  to  represent  the  society  at  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  KaUonal  Agricultural  Sometj,  to  be  held  hi  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  this 
month. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  hair  braid  exhibited  by  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Lipscomb  of  Menard  county,  and  considering  the  great  merits  of 
the  work, 

Hmoived^  That  Mrs.  H.  J.  lapscomb  be  awarded  a  sllTer  goblet,  of  the  Talue  of  $12, 
for  the  same. 

Jimoived^  That  the  prendent  of  this  society  be  authorized  to  arrange  and  contract 
for  diplomas  and  medals  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

Jieiolvedy  That  the  president,  Messrs.  Ross,  Webster  and  Francis  be  a  committee  to 
examine  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan*s  osage  orange  hedge,  and  that  they  report  upon  the  same. 

Jietolved^  That  the  society  grant  Danforth  Johnson  a  diploma  for  his  model  for  a 
three-flange  tread  and  car  wheel — **  a  life  saving  improTcment" 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed: 

JUtohed,  That  on  closing  our  arduous  duties,  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  their  kindness,  liberality  and  hospitality  towards  the  great 
mass  of  strangers  who  visited  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  state  fair.  We  cannot 
forget  the  unwearied  efforts  and  attentions  of  the  committee  of  reception,  in  providing 
places  for  temporary  sojourn  to  those  distinguished  citizens  of  other  states  who  were 
present  at  our  great  anniversary  exhibition. 

BMoMLy  That  the  mayor  and  other  city  authorities,  in  seconding  all  our  efforts  to 
make  this  exhibition  worthy  of  Chicago  and  Illinois,  should  and  do  receive  our  most 
profound  thanks.  Their  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  undertaking,  and 
it  was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  effectually  and  liberally  awarded  to 
the  executive  committee. 

RnoML,  That  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  assuming  the  work  of  preparing  the 
buildings  and  other  necessary  fixtures  on  the  ground,  for  the  various  objects  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  energy  they  exercised  in  their  completion,  entitle  that  body  to  the 
strongest  expression  of  our  obligations  to  them.  The  citizens  of  this  city  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  **sons  of  labor,**  whose  exhibitions  of  skill,  taste  and  well-directed  labors 
were  one'  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibition.  We  desire  to  record  the  expres- 
sion of  th^  deepest  thanks  of  the  committee  for  the  various  contributions  by  which 
the  mechanics  of  Chicago  have  added  interest  to  the  fair. 

Ji$9ohed^  That  while  we  feel  that  the  late  exhibition  of  the  nilnois  Stote  Agricultural 
Society  has  been  most  successfhl,  we  are  gratified  to  acknowledge  that  this  has  been  the 
result  of  contributions,  in  various  articles,  by  citizens  from  almost  every  locality  of 
the  state.  It  was  a  triumphant  exhibition  of  the  farmers*  taste,  skill  and  success  in 
breeding  stock,  in  the  growing  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  of  the  genius, 
•cience  and  skill  of  those  engaged  in  all  the  industrial  arts. 

Bnchfed^  That  we  feel  an  entire  conviction  that  the  late  gathering  of  the  industrial 
masses  in  this  city,  from  the  various  and  distant  portions  of  Illinois,  will  tell  on  the 
business  and  future  prosperity  of  Chicago.  Men  have  been  here  from  nearly  every 
portion  of  the  state,  who  had  not  before  visited  Chicago,  and  who  were  not  aware  of 
its  great  advantages  as  a  mart  of  business,  and  who  were  ignorant  that  here  all  the 
various  articles  of  merchandise,  for  the  necessary  consumption  of  the  country,  or  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  luxury,  would  be  readily  and  cheaply  obtained.  During  the  days 
of  the  fidr  we  were  told  a  vast  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  tlus  city,  and  the 
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•cqnaintanceg  then  made  will  in  future  extend  and  increaae  its  great  and  growing 
buBineas,  influence  and  wealth.  The  cities  of  Illinois  belong  to  the  people  of  DlinoiSi 
It  should  be  our  pride,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  promote  their  welfare. 

Ji4$ohed,  That  the  fayors  extended  to  the  yisitors  of  the  fair,  and  to  the  Tast  num- 
ber of  people  who  Tisited  the  fair,  by  the  Tarious  railroad  companies,  were  essential 
to  its  success.  We  feel  and  acknowledge  their  importance  to  us.  We  trust  and  be- 
licTe  that  thej  will  not  be  losers  by  their  liberality.  Whatever  adrancea  Illinois  in 
wealth  and  improTcments  and  increases  her  population,  adds  to  the  value  of  her  rail- 
roads. We  have  a  united  interest  Oar  obligations  are  mutual  May  their  recog. 
nition  be  lasting. 

Jietohedf  That  we  should  fall  in  our  duty  should  we  refrain  from  expreaaing  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  police  furnished  by  the  city.  They  were  vigilant,  and  their  faithfU- 
neas  continued  until  the  last  hour.  And  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  stating  here 
our  admiration  of  the  order  preserved  in  the  crowda  of  citizena  who  attended  the  fair, 
and  remark,  whh  feelinga  of  the  higheat  aatiifaction,  that  we  did  not  witnesa  a  single 
case  of  intoxication  on  the  fair  grounds.  Let  this  be  told  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Illinois  and  Chicago. 

Jiaohed^  That  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the  committee  have  received,  while 
Bojouming  at  the  Tremont  Houae,  from  its  proprietors,  Messra.  Oage  Brothers 
k  Drake,  and  their  gentlemanly  clerka,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Wentworth,  F.  W.  Bamhamy 
H.  H.  Hamlin  and  0.  A.  Phelps,  call  for  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

Jitiolv«iy  That  this  committee,  with  the  highest  regard  for  each  other,  and  with  the 
determination  that  their  efforts  shall  be  directed  onward  for  the  developroenf  of  the 
agricultural,  mechanical,  mercantile  and  commercial  prosperity  of  our  state,  do  now 
adyoum,  to  meet  in  Springfield,  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  January  next 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  President. 
8.  Frakcis,  Recording  Secretary. 


Office  of  State  Aobicijltubal  Sooiett,  Octobeb  15, 1856. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  successfully  cultivating  the 
osage  orange  plant  into  a  protective  hedge,  take  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and  to  all  who  desire  to 
setfle  on  her  beautiful  prairies,  to  plant  and  cultivate  tiieir  hedges 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  best  written  treatises 
on  the  hedge  plant.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  result  of  much 
cultivation  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  the  character  of  the 
osage  orange,  as  a  hedge  plant,  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  President. 

S.  Francis,  Rec,  Sec^y, 
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KAILKOAD    ACTION. 


Early  in  April,  1865,  letters  were  addressed,  by  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  to  the  various  railroad  companies  of  the  state,  and 
those  out  of  it,  whose  lines  enter  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Col.  Henry  Famum,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  volun- 
tarily, and  without  consultation  with  other  companies,  offered  the 
frtt  use  of  that  line  for  animals  and  articles  on  exhibition,  and 
half-fare  tickets  to  our  visitors.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  a 
more  liberal  proffer  than  the  final  terms  of  other  lines  in  regard  to 
visitors,  though  some  of  them  complained  of  the  restriction  in  re- 
gard to  time. 

All  the  other  roads  of  the  state  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  Illinois  Central  company,  replying  to  the  letters  of  the  society 
in  terms  of  sympathy  and  interest,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
from  Col.  Mason,  below,  which  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

The  editor  (then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state  society) 
cannot  find  words  to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  action  and  official  courtesy  of  the  superintendents  of  rail- 
roads in  the  state  of  Illinois ;  and  though  lines  out  of  the  state 
were  not  put  on  the  footing  of  our  own  in  regard  to  the  fair,  all 
favors  asked  were  freely  accorded  to  our  officers  and  assistants. 


R  B.  MASON'S  LETTER. 

Office  Illinois  Centeal  Railboad  Company,  ) 
Chicago,  JJpril  19, 1855.      ) 
Db.  John  A.  Kenntcott, 

Corresponding  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society: 
Deab  See — ^Mr.  John  N.  Alsop  Griswold,  our  president,  has 
just  handed  me  your  interesting  communication  of  the  7th  inst., 
which  would  have  been  earlier  attended  to  had  I  not  been  absent, 
south  and  west,  almost  uninterruptedly  since  it  was  received. 

I  now  beg  to  say,  on  behalf  of  this  company,  that  I  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  obligations  we,  in  common  with  all  railroad 
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oompanies^  fed  ire  owe  to  the  state  agricnitiiral  society,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  shall  cordially  join  in*assistiiig  to  promote  its 
objects  uid  its  wel&re,  so  £eu:  as  it  can  be  done  eossisteBtly  wStk. 
the  well  understood  obligations  to  the  state  and  the  stock  and  bond 
holders,  and  without  departing  from  general  rules  in  such  oases 
goveming  the  action  of  the  railroad  interest  of  this  vicinity. 

And  to  carry  into  practice  these  professions  of  sympathy  and. 
good  feeling,  we  propose — 

Ist  To  run  trains  at  about  half  fitre  over  such  portions  of  our 
line  as  we  may  think  justifiable,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
going  and  returning  from  the  fair,  and  to  continue  them  to  its 
close. 

2d.  To  carry  all  cattle,  stock,  produce,  specimen  articles,  and 
everything  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  fair, /r^e  both  ways  over 
our  own  line;  the  party  forwarding^  in  all  cases^  culling  as  hin  own 
insurer^  and  signing  a  special  contract  to  that  effect^  and  paying 
infreight  in  advance ;  which  prepayment  will,  however,  be  refund- 
ed, apd  the  articles,  stock,  etc.,  returned  frte^  on  proof  of  exhibi- 
tion at  the  fair,  by  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

3d.  Though  this  point  is  not  touched  upon  in  your  letter,  I  ven- 
ture to  propose  that  we  will,  in  case  you  choose  a  spot  of  ground 
on  our  line  south  of  this  city  for  fair  grounds,  run  trains  from  our 
passenger  station  house,  near  Hichigan  Avenue,  to  thefair^ 
hourly,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  run  all  trains  necessa* 
ry  to  carry  visitors  early  and  late  in  the  day  during  the  con-* 
tinuance  of  the  fair,  at  25  cents  a  trip. 

4th.  Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  which  suggests  the 
active  co-operation  of  this  company,  through  its  station  agents, 
along  its  extended  line,  in  bringing  forward  an  interesting  show 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  state,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  we  are  ready  to  adopt  and  carry  out  your  suggestions. 
K  yon  will  prepare  notes  for  a  letter  of  instructions,  they  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  circular  to  agents  on  the  road,  and  an  endeavor  shall 
be  made  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  a  zealous  and  in- 
telligent action  with  regard  to  the  object  in  view*  If,  in  order 
more  rfGectually  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  you  should  think  it  ju- 
dicious or  advisable  to  send  a  special  agent  of  the  society  over  our 
road  to  make  suggestions  and  explanations  on  this  matter^  and  tot 
give  advice  and  render  assistance,  he  shall  be  provided  with  a  frc^ 
pass  and  a  general  letter  of  iutrodugtion,  on  application  to  thiii 
office. 
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I  incHose  for  yoTiTBelf  a /ree  pass  orer  <mr  whole  line,  for  the 
balance  of  £he  year,  and  have  sent  such  another  to  yonr  presidmt, 
and  others  to  <eadi  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  your  letter,  to  be 
used  only  when  travding  to  attend  public  and  advertised  meetings 
<tf  the  sodely. 

Trusting  success  may  crown  this  undertaking  of  your  society, 
and  reassuring  you  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  this  company  in 
every  measure  tending  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state, 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  MASON, 
Chief  Engineer  and  Gen^l  Sup^t  lUinois  Central  RaUroad. 


The  society  having  appointed  Robert  Kennicott  agent  for  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history,  &c,  the  following  circular 
was  distributed  along  the  whole  line,  and  Mr.  Kennicott  acknow* 
ledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  railroad  company,  its  employees, 
agents  and  friends,  for  much  official  courtesy  and  personal  kind- 
ness in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  and  duties. 

The  collection  made  by  the  railroad  interest,  together  wifli  the 
private  collections  exhibited  at  the  fair,  will  be  found  noticed  in 
Ihe  report  of  Ihe  chairman  of  the  committee  on  natural  products, 
P.  R.  Hoy,  M.  D.,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  well  known  to  men  of 
science  as  the  best  zoologist  of  the  far  west. 


CIRCULAR. 

OvnOB  09*  tHX  Illinois  Cxntbal  Railroad  CoifFAmr, ) 

Chicago^  May  28, 1856.      f 

To  the  agents  and  employees  qf  ihe 

JUinois  Central  Railroad  Company: 
Gentlbmek — ^The  state  agricultural  society  of  Illinoifl  has  made 
itrrangements  to  hold  an  annual  fair  in  Chicago^  early  in  October 
of  this  yeur,  and  desires  the  co-operation  of  this  cooaipany  to  bring 
together,  on  that  occasion,  an  interestiug  coUeetimi  of  the  natural 
and  agricultural  productions  of  tixis  state;  and  the  lUinDia  Oentesl, 
Railroad  Company  having  a  large  interest  in  the  6oil|  and  fnaling 
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that  its  ptospeiity  is  boQ&d  up  with  that  of  die  state,  has  readily 
jigreed  to  cany  out  the  suggeatioxis  of  l^e  state  agricultural  sooietyt. 
To  this  end  the  following  memoranda  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Kennicott,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural society,  liar  the  goidanee  aad  instniotioa  of  the  agents  of 
this  company: 

MEMOKANDA. 

**SoiiA — ^From  the  face  of  a  clean,  fresh,  perpendicular  cut — 
made  with  a  spade — ^take  from  one  to  four  lbs.  of  soil,  from  just 
below  the  sur/acej  and  a  like  sample  of  that  jost  above  the  subsoil 
— noting  the  depth  of  each.  Then  take  of  the  subsoil  in  the  same 
way;  note  carefully  the  entire  depth  of  apparently  workable  and 
fertile  soil,  and  whether  the  specimen  be  frx)m  rolling  or  level 
prairie,  or  woodland — virgin,  or  old  unmanured  field.  Put  up 
the  s^nples  in  strong  paper,  careftiUy  labeled,  to  be  exhibited  in 
glass  jars  at  the  fair,  and  for  future  analysis.  Note,  particularly, 
the  immediately  underlying  strata,  as  shovu  in  cuts  for  road  bed, 
wells,  &c.,  and  the  drainage  capacities  of  the  section  from  which 
the  soil  has  been  taken.  Look,  also,  in  this  connection,  for  beds 
of  peat,  marl,  pottery  and  brick  clay,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  and  put 
up  noticeable  samples. 

"  Rocks. — Get  newly  fractured  and  clean  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious quarries — ^from  cuts  and  tunuels,  ravines  and  stream  banks. 
Ifote  workable  condition,  dis{ance  from  railroad,  bearing  and  di^ 
of  rocks  in  place,  thickness  of  strata,  &c.,  wherever  exposed,  and 
easy  of  observation. 

'^MnnBRAjLa. — Of  the  so-called  *  minerals' — ^marble,  fluor,  beauti- 
ful quartz  sand,  and  perhaps  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  will  be 
ibund  so(uth,  and  specimens  of  everything  in  this  line  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  carefrdly  noted. 

^  Coal  should  not  be  neglected — though,  doubtless^  iudividuala 
will  exhibit  specimens — ^but  it  is  ^ery  desiraUe  ttiai  the  riehucpn 
of  beds  on  the  con^pany's  ]ands  should  be  demonstrated  when 
practicable,  and  all  economical  conditions  fully  fliet  forth  on  the  la- 
bel of  each  specimen. 

^^FoflsiLs,  <&o.— Bones,  teeth,  shells,  and  all  vestiges  of  extinct 
animids  and  vegetables,  impressions  on  shales  and  sli^tes^  in  sandr 
atone  and  limestone,  or  buried  in  bogs,  drift  and  alhivioa,  should 
be  diligently  sought  and  carefrdly  preserved.  The  losails  are  the 
«]Da|r  to  vMd  the  histary  of  nodc&'  and  'flcqaratiiig1it«  ^91^ 
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shales  and  slates  is  like  opening  the  leaves  of  a  book,'  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  In  this  connection,  it  wiU  be  well,  too, 
for  you  to  look  for  evidences  of  aboriginal  and  early  French  settle- 
ment, and  preserve  arrow  heads,  bits  of  brick,  &c» 

^^  Ores,  in  quantities  foT  testing,  should  be  secured,  where  not 
already  worked. 

"  Corallines,  and  other  curicus  mineral  formations  should  be 
preserved.  Specimens  of  all  cryslalized  minerals,  you  will,  of 
course,  preserve,  when  found  in  your  vicinity.  All  should  be 
carefully  labeled,  by  pasting  on  slips  of  paper,  or  writing  on  the 
envelop.  Pack  away  in  papers,  free  from  dust,  and  when  for- 
warded, let  the  cases  be  full,  and  every  interstice  therein  should 
be  filled  with  some  soft  and  clean  material,  while  packing,  to  pre- 
vent fracture  or  abrasion. 

"The  Flora  and  Fauna. — Look  well  to  the  indiginous  plants 
of  your  neighborhood.  Botanists  read  the  character  of  the  soil^ 
and  often  much  of  the  history  of  the  country,  in  its  trees  and  plants. 
Procure  specimens  of  woods,  with  the  bark  on  one  side,  when  prac- 
ticable. Sections  of  old  rails,  posts,  plank,  ifec,  when  the  species, 
the  exposure  and  the  length  of  time  in  use  can  be  ascertained,  will 
prove  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  Get  sprigs  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  leaves,  and,  when  practicable,  the  seeds 
attached.  Collect  and  press,  between  folds  of  absorbent  paper, 
(old  newspaper  will  do,)  specimens  pf  native  plants,  especially  aU 
the  grasses,  both  native  and  introduced.  An  occasional  exposure 
of  the  folded  papers,  containing  the  specimens,  to  the  sun  or  air, 
to  dry  them,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  changing  the  papers. 
Common,  and  especially  local  name,  as  well  as  botanical  desigba- 
tion,  when  known,  should  be  attached  to  each  plant  Perishable 
fruits,  native  and  cultivated,  may  be  preserved  in  jars  of  pure  al- 
cohol, or,  when  in  condition,  just  before  the  fair,  they  may  be 
packed  in  cotton,  or  dry  oak  saw  dust,  in  full  boxes.  Edible  nuts 
and  roots  should  also  be  gathered. 

"  Zoology. — In  this  department,  Robert  Kennicott,  the  special 
agent  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  will  give  aid  and  advice^ 
and  the  full  and  simple  directions  ot  the  Smiihsonian  Institution^ 
prepared  by  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  will  be  supplied.  Ordinary 
*high  wines,*  or  alcohol,  of  tfbout  fifty  per  cent,  will  answer  fear 
the  preservation  of  reptiles,  fishes,  bugs,  beetles,  &c.,  and  even 
fhe  lesser  mammals.  But  when  specimens  are  of  over  3  or  4  oz.  in 
weight)  and  of  consicl^^ble-fiizo,  incisions  Bhoiild4)6  made  intblhe 
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Abdominal  cavities,  to  permit  the  entraee  of  tke  aloobol.  8tic1i 
Bkoliolic  specimens  can  be  kept  in  closely  stopped,  wide-monflied 
bottles,  cases,  jars  or  kegs,  and  must  be  efosefy  JUfed^  to  prevent 
chafing,  before  forwarding.  The  labels  of  theae^  when  attached 
to  single  spedmens,  should  be  written  on  parehn>«Qt  or  lea&er, 
and  dried  betbre  immersing.  Shells  should,  when  practicable,  be 
collected  alive,  and  deaned  bj  immersing  in  boiling  water,  when 
the  flesh  will  part  readily." 

Mr.  Eobert  Eennicott  has  been  commissioned  by  the  state  agri- 
cultural society  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  he  will  visit 
every  station  on  the  road,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  give  such 
information  and  offer  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  circular. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  is  required  of  the 
station  agents  of  the  company  in  this  connection,  each  for  himself 
will  be  imperatirely  required — 

1st.  To  forward  specimens  of  the  soil  in  his  neighborhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  first  paragraph  of  Dr.  K.'s  mem- 
oranda. ' 

2d.  To  forward  a  sample  of  wheat,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  not 
less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  band,  plainly  labeled,  giv- 
ing time  of  ripening,  with  county,  township,  one-fourth  section 
and  range  of  locality  where  gathered ;  ditto  of  com;  ditto  of  oats 
and  barley  and  rye,  when  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

3d.  To  forward  handsome  and  sizable  specimens  of  coals,  days, 
rocks,  ores,  minerals  and  fossils  and  natural  productions  of  a  kin-  • 
dred  character,  when  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  giving 
place  from  where  taken,  with  county,  township,  section  and  range. 

4th.  And  to  forward,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Eennicott,  such  spedal  natural  productions  of  your  locali- 
ty as  he  may  direct,  such  as  natural  and  tame  grasses,  plants,  fruits, 
nuts,  roots  and  vegetables,  &c.,  &c." 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  every  package  or  artide  is  fully 
and  distinctly  labeled  and  carefully  packed,  and  each  must  be 
marked  and  forwarded  to  "R.  B.  Mason,  Chit/  Engineer  and 
Oeneral  Superintendent^  Chicago^ 

All  articles  must  be  forwarded  previous  to  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber next 

In  order  that  the  contributors  may  receive  due  credit  for  their 
labors,  each  coUection  will  bear,  when  on  exhibition^  th^name  of 
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the  contributor ;  and  the  aervioes  of  mk^  agents  and  emplojeei  of 
tbiB  compaaj  aa  forward  creditable  eoUectiona  will  be  fiolly  ao- 
loiowledged  and  adequately  remembered. 

TnuUng  tiiere  will  be  a  heartj  endeavor  on  tiie  part  of  tba 
agents  of  this  company  to  bring  forward  a  huidsome  show  of  the 
prodmcts  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  that  every  employee  of  the 
company  will  feel  himself  personally  interested  in  tihe  re^t,  I 
commit  its  success  to  their  hands. 

Very  respectftdly, 

B.  B.  MASON, 
Chitf  Engineer  and  General  Superintendent. 
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INVITED  GUESTS  (ff  THE  SOWETT.  . 


Shortly  after  the  arrtngements  for  holding  our  third  annual 
fair,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  had  been  measurably  perfected,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Osborne,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, in  connection  with  CoL  Mason,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
our  inviting  an  unusually  large  number  of  eminent  agriculturists 
and  men  of  science,  from  without  the  state,  as  guests  of  the  society, 
during  the  fair,  to  whom  the  railroad  company  would  give  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  state,  immediately  before  or  thereaifter^  as  w» 
should  determine. 

The  following  circular  letters,  together  with  150  free  passes,  in 
blank,  were  furnished  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  socie- 
ty ;  and  the  subjoined  letter,  indorsing  them,  was  addressed  to  the 
various  gentlemen  designated,  many  of  whom  were  in  attendance 
during  the  fair,  and  expressed  the  liveliest  gratification  and  most 
jBattering  opinions  in  regard  to  our  show  and  the  vast  natural  ra* 
fioureee  of  our  state. 


Officib  ot  the  Illhtois  Central  R.  R.  Compaitt,  ) 
J\'o.  48  Michigan  ,St>€nu€,  CAieagOy  Sept.  S,  1855.      ) 

Dear  Sib— The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  desirous  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the 
west,  and  to  further  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  Ulinoia,  and 
to  secure  every  legitimate  advantage  to  its  bond  and  atodc  holdevsi 
by  showing  to  appreciating  parties,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  value  of 
its  lands  and  line,  has  united  with  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  an  attempt  at  ooUectiug  a  few  of  the  natural  and  culti- 
yated  productions  of  the  state,  for  exhibition  at  the  annual  fair,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago. 

To  Ae  same  end,  this  company  propose  to  grant  fodlities  to  in- 
dividuals for  transporting  articles  to  be  exhibited  at  the  fiur,  and 
to  mn  trains  during  its  continuance  at  reduced  rates;  aad  learning 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  ^ricultural  society  in- 
tend to  invito  jovMlf  Md  ^^  ce^tlenen  €i  sdeutific  attaiiv- 
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ments  and  high  position  in  kindred  societies  to  attend  at  Chicago, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  inclosed  card 
which  wUl  enable  you  to  make  an  examination,  without  charge,  ol 
the  whole  leng^  of  this  oompai^y's,  road.      ^ 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'    K.  B.  MASON, 
Chief  Engineer  lU.  C.  JR.  R. 


Offioe  Iluuoib  State  Agbicultueal  Socibtt,  ) 
Chicago,  Sept.  ^ ,1855.      J 

'  DuAii  Sm^-I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  you  the  inclosed 
«awl«,  and  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ojiecutive  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  to  have  you  attend  our 
annual  fair,  ia  Chicago,  October  9th  to  12th,  and  also  a  proposed 
excursion  through  the  state,  immediately  after  the  fair. 

"We  shall  have  a  committee  of  reception  at  the  Tremont  House^ 
or  directions  awaiting  you  there,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  procure 
you  comfortable  lodgings  in  some  private  famUy,  and,  m  other 
ways,  make  your  visit  pleasant  and  interesting^ 

The  number  of  railroad  tickets  being  limited,  our  desire  to  have 
a  full  attendance  at  the  excursion,  will  excuse  my  soliciting  an 
early  reply,  directed  to  me,  at  Chicago.    RespectfuUy, 

JOHN  A-  KENNICOTT, 
Cor.  Sec*y  M.  Slate  Jlgrwutlural  Society. 


The  foUovring  drcolar  was  addressed  to  the  editors  of  hews- 
rAPBBB,  in  the  fltat«,  and  BWt  a  very  Uberal  and  efficient  response; 


Otficb  Illinois  State  AosiouLTirBAt  Sooiett,  ) 
Springfieldy  Mnoisi  Sept.  1,  185&.      ) 

Dkab  Sib— I  address  you  on  behalf  of  our  state  agrioultural 
society,  and  confidently  ask  your  aid  in  furtherance  <rf  its  objects, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  the  fair  at  Chicago. 
"-  I  will  not  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  your  understM»ding  as  to 
suppose  argument  necessary ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  raaiind* 
you  thatto  tii«  M*84  of  the  <*Bfe  are  TittuaUy  coqjisittad  all  tJi« 
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interests  of  the  state  and  the  people,  in  this  progressive  age  of  onrs. 
And  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  our  society  has  undertaken  to 
get  up  a  state  fair  worthy  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  times, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  precedent,  and  the  state  of  our 
treasury — ^left  empty  by  the  accidental  failure  of  our  appropriation 
bill,  in  the  last  legislative  assembly.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
more  reason  to  call  on  you,  as  I  now  do,  by  authority  of  our  execu- 
tive committee,  asking  you  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  their  annual  state  jubilee,  October  9th  to  12th,  assuring 
them  that,  if  they  will  but  /ry,  they  can  beat  every  body,  in  some 
one  thing  or  more ;  and  that  through  our  arrangements  in  Chicago, 
and  the  exceedingly  liberal  proffers  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
state,  they  will  now  be  able  to  see  more,  learn  more  and  enjoy 
more,  for  the  money  expended,  than  at  any  former  state  fair  here 
or  elsewhere. 

And,  my  dear  sir,  we  want  you,  also,  at  the  fair.  We  are  spe- 
dally  inviting  thereto  many  eminent  naturalists,  beads  of  scientific 
bureaus,  officers  of  foreign  associations,  members  of  the  press,  &c., 
ic,  to  whom  we  wish  to  present  you,  and  whom  we  wish  you  to 
help  entertain  and  inform  in  regard  to  the  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  your  portion  of  our  beautiful  prairie  state.  Come,  we 
pray  you^we  will  do  our  best  to  make  your  visit  agreeable ;  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  procure  lodgings,  in  private  families,  for  all 
our  guests,  though  we  cannot  promise  to  entertain  them  all  free 
of  expense.  This  desideratum  must  be  left  to  the  press  and  the 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

Bat,  for  a  little  longer,  you  must  work,  as  we  do,  for  the  good 
of  the  producing  classes,  hoping  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when, 
as  reading  and  thinking  men,  they  will  give  you  an  adequate  pro- 
fessional support,  and  us  their  applause. 

Cordially  and  respectfully  your  IHend, 

JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT, 
Corresponding  Stcrttary, 
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LIST  OF  INVITED  GUESTS. 


Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  Charleston,  South  Carolina* 

Hon.  Dan'l  Lee,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

D.  Redmond,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Bichard  Peters,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Frank  Ruffin,  Shadwell,  Virginia. 

Wm.  Evans,  Ed.  Journal,  Montreal,  Canada, 

G.  Buckland,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  Toronto,  Canada. 

"VVm.  McDougall,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Jas.  Dougall,  Windsor,  Canada  West. 

Dr.  E.  Holmes,  Ed.  Farmer,  Augusta,  Maine. 

H.  P.   Byram,  Agr.  Soc  Ed.  Louisville  Journal,  Louisvillo, 

Kentucky. 
Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  Grass  Hills,  Kentucky. 
Brutus  Clay,  Pres't  Bourbon  County  Agr.  Soc,  Paris,  Kentock j* 
Robt.  W.  Scott,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Wm.  Warfield,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Chas.  S.  Gerrard,  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Richmond,  Madison  county,  Kentucky. 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
C.  L.  Flint,  Sec'y  State  Agr.  Soc,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
W.  S.  King,  Sec'y  U.  S.  Agr.  Soc,  Roxbury,  Massachusetti. 
Col.  Moses  Newell,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
R.  P.  Waters,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Harvey  Dodge,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Henry  W.  Clapp,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  John  Brooks,  Princeton,  Massachusetts. 
Maj.  Ben.  Perly  Poore,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Sanford  Howard,  Ed.  N.  E.  Farmer,  Boston,  Massachusetti. 
H.  H.  Williams,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
J.  A.  Nash,  Ed.  Farmer,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Wm«  Buckminister^  £d»  Plowman,  Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
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C.  M.  Horey,  Ed.  Hort.  Magazine,  Boston,  MassaohuMtU, 
J.  W.  Proctor,  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Jas.  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

E.  Dyer,  jr..  Sec.  State  Agr.  Soc,  Providence,  Ehode  Island. 
Thos.  Kennicott,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

F.  Holbrook,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
J.  A.  Beckwith,  Sec.  State  Agr.  Soc,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 
S.  H.  Huntington,  Preset  State  Agr.  Soc,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Henry  A.  Dyer,  Sec.  State  Agr.  Soc,  Brooklyn,  Connecticut. 
Chas.  B.  Calvert,  Riversdale,  near  District  Columbia,  Maryland, 
L.  F.  Coppersmith,  esq.,  Fredericktown,  Maryland. 

0.  Horsey,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

M.  T.  Gladsborough,  Easton,  Talbot  county,  Maryland. 

J.  H.  Alexander,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Brantz  Meyer,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Hon.  Jas.  A.  Pierce,  Charleston,  Maryland. 

L.  Sands,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  ^ 

Prof.  Jas.  Higgins,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Saml  Cheever,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Society,  "Waterford,  New  York. 

Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Sec.  State  Agr.  Soc,  Albany,  New  York. 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  Albany,  New  York. 

"Wm.  Kelley,  ex-Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc,  Rhinebeck,  New  York. 

E.  G.  Fail,  181  Front  street.  New  York,  New  York. 

L.  G-  Morris,  Fordham,  New  York. 

Luther  H.  Tucker,  Albany,  New  York. 

R.  L.  Allen,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  New  York,  New  York. 

Orange  W.  Judd,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  New  York,  New  York. 

P.  Barry  or  Geo.  Elwanger,  Rochester,  New  York. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Ed.  Rural,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Lewis  F.  Allen  and  lady.  Black  Rock,  New  York. 
Elifiha  Geer,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  New  York. 
Chas.  V.  Benthuysen,  Albany,  New  York. 
Chas.  Downing,  Newburg,  New  York. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Grant,  Newburg^  New  York. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  Ed.  Working  Farmer,  New  York,  New  York 
Jas.  Vick,  jr.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  Darien,  Genesee  county.  New  York. 
Joseph  Harris,  Ed.  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  New  York, 

001.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  New  York. 

HwoW  HinTie,  84  Front  street^  BiWWyn,  TXtsw  TWKL  , 
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Dr.  Asa  Fitcli,  East  Greenwich,  Xew  York. 

Gov.  N.  B.  Baker,  Pres't  Agr*  Soc,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

S.  K.  Bell,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  F.  French,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

Brooks  Shattuck,  Pres't  Hillsboro  Agr.  Soc,  Bedford,  New 
Hampshire. 

O.  F.  K.  Waitt,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 

Isaac  C.  Flanders,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

James  O.  Adams,  Sec.  Hillsboro  Agr.  Soc.,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

Morton  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 

Jno.  Jay  Smith,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

Jas.  Gowen,  Pres't  Agr.  Soc,  Chesnut  Hill,  near  Philaddphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Gor.  Sec  Agr.  Soc,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.'  Wm.  D.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Cassin,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Hansen,  Ed.  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Chas.  Kessler,  Beading,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Le  Comte,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Jos.  Thomas,  No.  192  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  P.  Coraegys,  Dover,  Delaware. 

Daniel  Cummins,  Smyrna,  Delaware. 

Henry  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

L.  E.  Berkmans,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Emile  Berkmans,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

J.  Hatfield  Frazee,  Somerviile,  New  Jersey. 

A.  Mailliard,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

J.  G.  Totten,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Jos.  Henry,  Sec.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Washington,  District  Co- 
lumbia. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  Patent  oflSce,  Washington,  Dictrict  Columbia. 

Prof.  Geo.  C.  SchaeflTer,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Lt.  M.  F.  Maury,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Thos.  Brown,  Ed.  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Geo.  Sprague,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OoL  S.  D.  Harris,  Columbus,  Ohio* 
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l>r.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio* 

Bobt.  Bnchanan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Eennick,  Bloomfield,  Ohio* 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Soa,  Schoolcraft,  Michigan. 

Linns  Cone,  Troj,  Michigan. 

Samuel  M.  Bartlett,  La  Salle,  Monroe  connty,  Michigan. 

Gov.  K.  S*  Bingham,  Green  Oak,  Livingston  county,  Michigan. 

R.  F.  Johnson,  Ed.  Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

E.  W.  Edgerson,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc.,  Genesee,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  Cor.  Sec.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

J.  P.  Lapham,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

M.  M.  Marmeduke,  Arrow  Rock,  Missouri. 

Gov.  Joseph  A.  Wight,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

W.  P.  Blake,  Washington,  Dibtrict  Columbia.  ^ 

Albert  C.  Ingham,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Eben  Wight,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Col.  B.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Gov.  Grimes,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

D.  J.  Browne,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Com.  Shubrick,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Col.  Kearney,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

C.  C-  Goodrich,  Utica,  New  York. 

Mark  Miller,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  Young,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Wm.  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

H.  P.  Hanford,  Bristol,  Elkhart  county,  Indiana. 

Geo.  Graham,  jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Geo.  Barrell,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Col.  Mnsgrave,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio. 

Chas.  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio. 

Gen.  Jas.  T.  Worthington,  Pres't  State  Board  Agr.,  Chillicothe, 

Ohio. 
Chaate  Bumham,  Hamilton,  Massachusetts. 
Caleb  Lyon,  Lyonsdale,  New  York. 
Dr.  Brewer,  Ed.  Boston  Atlas,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Oviatt  Cole,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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COERESPONDENCE,  FAIR  1855. 


The  editor,  haying  determined  against  publishing  all  the  availa- 
ble correspondence  of  the  society,  has  taken,  at  random,  the  halt 
dozen  replies  following  from  those  invited  from  other  states  to  at- 
tend our  fair  at  Chicago  and  the  proposed  railroad  excursion  there- 
after. These  few  replies  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  are 
given  to  show  the  general  appreciation  of  the  principle  then  adopt- 
ed, and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  our  society  and  state,  as  well  a» 
the  great  west  at  large. 


From  J.  H.  •^exander^  Maryland. 

John  A»  Kennicott,  esq., 

Cor.  Sec,  c/c,  eic: 

Montrose,  13/A  Sepi.y  1855. 

Deab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  yester- 
day, of  your  favor  of  the  6th,  inclosing  tickets  for  the  Illinois  state 
agricultural  fair,  which  followed  me  from  Baltimore  to  an  estate 
here,  where  I  had  come  for  recreation. 

It  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
your  courtesy  in  person ;  but  unfortunately  for  that,  engagements 
already  made  will  take  me  elsewhere  during  the  period  of  your 
exhibition,  and  thus  deprive  me  of  an  opportunity  both  of  im- 
provement and  satisfaction. 

What  is  deferred,  however,  is  not  necessarily  lost;  and  if  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  associations  like  the  one  jon 
represent  and  good  wishes  for  the  successful  attainment  of  its  aim 
can  avail  anything  on  the  part  of  an  absentee,  I  may  venture  to 
hope  that  I  co-operate  in  this  regard  almost  as  effectively  as  if  I 
were  personally  present. 

Accept,  I  beg  you,  of  those  good  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  society, 
and  for  yourself  the  assurances  of  the  respect  with  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

J.  H.  ALEXASDEB. 
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From  Uaien  W.  Dodge^  Ma$iachu$titk. 

Haioltoit,  (Mass.,)  Sept.  12,  '55. 
John  A.  Kennicott,  esq,, 

Sec'y  III.  Stale  JlgrU  Society: 
DsAB  Sib — I  hare  received  from  you  a  card  cf  inyitation  to 
your  fair,  in  October,  accompanied  by  one  from  the  Central  rail- 
road, for  a  trip  on  their  line,  directly  after  the  fair.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see^  with  any  own  eyes,  your  magnificent 
west,  destined  to  be — if  not  now — ^the  garden  of  the  world.  I 
liave  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  reports  of  the  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana and  your  own  state  society,  and  have  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  agricultuiol  resources  of  those  states,  and  also 
and  equally  with  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  skill  of  the  farmers  who 
are  engaged  in  developing  those  resources.  My  regret  is  great 
that  my  official  business,  as  treasurer  of  our  county,  will  not  admit 
of  my  being  absent  long  enough  to  visit  you.  Accept  my  thanks, 
both  for  your  society  and  the  railroad,  for  the  invitation  you  hava 
extended  to  me. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 


From  Daniel  Cummins y  of  Delawowt^ 

SifTBNA,  October  8th,.  1865. 

My  Dsab  Sib — ^Your  invitation  to  attend  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  postmarked  5th  ultimo,  accompanied  with  a  free 
ticket  over  the  Central  railroad,  came  duly  to  hand.  For  the  honor 
please  accept  my  thanks.  My  intention  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  met  you  this  day,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  and  se- 
vere indisposition  of  Mrs.  Cummins  on  Thursday  last,  the  4th  inst., 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  tour,  as  well  two  or  three  gentle- 
men, who  designed  taking  the  trip,  and  adding  to  it  a  tour  tbroufi:h 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Our  state  society  meeta 
to-morrow,  and  I  apprehend  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  it. 

The  subject  and  practice  of  agriculture  have  engaged  my  con-> 
fltant  energies;  and,  although  the  most  important  and  most  noblo 
pursuit,  seems  to  have  the  least  protection.  The  improv^nen.ts  of* 
our  little  state  have  been  beyond  all  expectation,  but  I  m«8t  ao^ 
Iqiowledge  your  superiority  in  the  mechanical  art%  iiidu#try  and( 
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.toterprise,  for  wiucii  yon  deserve  liigh  commendation.  Please 
present  my  highest  regards  to  the  executive  committee  for  the 
honor  extended,  and  say  to  them  if  in  12  months  hence  such  an 
inducement  should  be  offered  me  I  certainly  shall  make  another 
effort  to  attend. 

I  have  for  the  past  two  years  been  very  desirous  to  procure  a 
machine,  to  be  worked  by  one  horse,  to  cut  down  corn,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  saw  such  a  machine  upon  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York.  Frequent  inquiries  have  also  been  made  of 
me  for  such  an  article.  Information  has  reached  me  they  were 
manufactured  and  sold  in  your  state.  If  such  should  be  the  case 
no  doubt  they  will  be  exhibited  at  your  fair.  In  case  they  are,  and 
it  would  not  be  intruding  too  much  upon  your  valuable  time,  it 
would  confer  upon  me  (as  well  as  many  others)  a  favor  if  you 
would  have  me  placed  in  possession  of  a  general  description  of  the 
machine,  with  price,  and  instructions  how  to  obtain  them. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  my  communication,  as  I  yield  to  the 
disappointment  with  much  regret. 

Yours  very  resp'iy, 

DANIEL  CUMMINS. 
To  Mr.  John  A.  Kenotcott, 

Cor.  Sec^y.y  Src. 


From  Professor  JVbshj  of  Massachusetts. 

Amheest,  September  14,  '65. 
John  A.  Kennioott,  esq., 

Sec.  lU.  State  Jig.  Society: 
DsAJt  Sib — Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  invi- 
tation  to  be  with  you  at  your  forthcoming  show,  and  be  assured 
that  nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure,  were  it  possible. 
As  circumstances  out  of  my  control  will  probably  prevent  my  en- 
joying the  ri3h  treat  you  offer,  and  as  you  very  justly  require  an 
early  reply,  (it  ought  to  have  been  earlier,)  I  must,  for  the  present, 
decline.  And  yet,  such  is  my  desire  to  visit  your  great  state,  with 
its  60,000  square  miles — ^large  margin  for  an  empire— with  its  vast 
agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities,  and  with  railroads  long 
enough  to  reach  one-tenth  round  the  globe,  that  I  cannot  close  this 
brief  communication  without  saying  that  if,  beyond  my  present  ex- 
peotetiaui  I  should  find  it  possible  to  leave  home  at  the  time,  I  will 
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be  on  handy  hoping  that  yon  will  consent  to  receive  me  at  the 
eleventh  honr. 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  my  regards  to  R  B.  Mason, 
esq.,  and  assure  him  that  a  ride  through  your  state  on  the  great 
Central  road  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  that  pro- 
bably I  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  This,  if  it  is  convenient  for 
you  to  see  him ;  if  not,  please  drop  the  accompanying  into  the  of- 
fice for  him. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J-  A.  NASH. 


From  Edward  Bates. 

St.  Loins,  S^pL  10, 1855. 
To  Da.  John  A.  Kennicott, 

Cor.  Sec.  III.  JigH  Society y  at  Chicago : 
Deab  Sir — ^I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  fair  of  the  IlUnois  State  Agricultural  Society,  and,  as 
requested,  I  hasten  to  send  my  answer. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  thwarted 
in  my  strong  desire  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  your  very  interest- 
ing and  useful  association.  My  official  duties  will  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  of  October,  and  will  require  my  presence  in  St. 
Louis  every  day  till  mid-winter,  and  so  I  cannot  possibly  indulge 
myself  in  a  visit  to  Chicago  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  October, 
(the  time  expressed  in  your  invitation,)  nor  avail  myself  of  the 
free  ticket  of  the  111.  Central  R.  R.  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, so  kindly  and  liberally  sent  to  me  by  that  great  railroad 
company. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  forego  the 
pleasures  so  courteously  and  g^erously  offered  me,  both  by  the 
agricultund  society  and  the  railroad  company.  Although  I  cannot 
be  with  you  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  amazing  growth  in  quantity 
and  improvement  in  quality  of  your  productions,  I  can  mingle  my 
warm  sympathies  with  your  honest  exultation  in  view  of  the  wise 
zeal  and  persistent  energy  with  which  your  state  is  making  her 
rapid  way  to  greatness.  Production  and  locomotion  and  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  clashes  will  assure  to  Illinois  a  development 
9B  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  roses  of  spring,  and  a  maturity  as  solid 
ifad  nseftd  as  that  of  her  own  golden  harvests  of  summer* 
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"With  my  best  tlianks  for  the  courtesy  that  has  been  so  kmdly 
extended  to  me,  I  remain,  sir. 

Most  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  eerv't, 

EDWARD  BATES. 


From  John  Brooks. 

Princeton,  Sept.  13,  1855. 

Deab  Sib — I  have  your  note  of  the  3d  instant,  inviting  me  to 
the  Illinois  state  agricultural  fair,  at  Chicago,  and  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  an  excursion  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  No- 
thing would  delight  me  more  than  an  excursion  over  your  vast 
prairies  and  a  visit  to  your  magic  city ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
useftil,  both  to  the  east  and  the  west,  than  frequent  interchange 
between  our  farmers  and  mechanics  of  civilities  on  such  occasions 
as  your  present  enterprise  affords.  Illinois  has  just  b^un  to  feel 
the  impetus  of  her  vast  system  of  railroads.  The  opening  of  your 
vast  prairies  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  market,  and  the  influence 
it  will  have  upon  the  growth  of  your  city  of  Chicago,  will  cast  into 
shade  all  previous  prophecies,  and  outstretch  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  our  free  western  states. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  engagements  are  such  as  to  render  it 

impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.,  &c, 

JOim  BROOKS. 
John  A.  Kenntcott,  esq., 

Cor.  Sec.  HI,  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  D,  J.  BAKER, 

AT  THB    STAra  FAIR  OF    TOT  ILLINOIS    AGRICULTUEAL  SOCIETT,   ON 
THURSDAY,   OCTOBER   11,   1855- 


Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agbicultueai. 
SociBTT — We  read  in  Iloly  Writ  what  we  see  disclosed  in  tlie 
book  of  nature,  sprend  open  for  ourperuBal,  that  "the  eui-th  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof:  the  world  and  they  tlmt  dwell 
therein;"  and  from  the  same  source  we  learn  that  man  is  his 
tenant  and  steward,  commissioned  to  be  its  monarch,  and  with 
absolute  dominion  to  govern  and  control  it;  to  levy  unlimited  con- 
tributions and  convert  everything  in^t  to  his  own  use.  Although 
the  earth  is  "  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  is  gi-aciously 
visited  and  watered  by  him,"  still,  in  this  important  relationship 
to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  was  in  the  beginning  irrevocably 
deo-eed,  that  man  "in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  should  eat  bread,"  and 
"  that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  ea4;."  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  decree,  the  land,  naturally  "full  of  God's  riches," 
is  cultivated  and  "yields  her  increase,"  and  "out  of  it  cometfa. 
bread,"  and  good  husbandry  and  favorable  seasons  insure  "  plen- 
teous years  and  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  by  handfulls." 

The  taste  for  agricultural  puruits  and  country  scenery  is  more 
general  than  for  other  employments  and  exhibitions.  The  culture 
of  the  earth  is  the  only  trade  which  man  has  ever  been  command- 
ed by  his  Maker  to  exercise,  and  He  has  surrounded  it  by  peculiar 
attractions.  We  are  naturally  fitted  for  the  country  rather  than 
the  city.  So  grateful  are  the  colors  of  green  and  blue  to  the  eye, 
that  it  can  endure  no  others,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  painful  sensations.  Our  sense  of  seeing  is  nevermore  de- 
lighted than  by  its  upward  gaae  into  the  clear  blue  heavens,  or 
abroad  upon  the  green  earth.  In  the  happy  garden  allotted  to 
oar  great  progenitors,  as  commonly  described  bill  and  dale,  forest 
and  fountain,  shady  walks  and  sunny  slopes,  with  fields  and  green 
meadows,  into  which  "  went  a  river  Wge,"  and  "  divided  into  four 
main  streams,  ran  diverse,"  present 

"  A  liH>P7  rural  teat,  of  yarious  view*"  ^  I 
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"  The  poot's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  never  bodies  forth  a 
Bcene  of  perfect  happiness  nnaecompanied  by  like  surrotindings. 
The  "  goodly  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  was,  to  the  an* 
cient  Jew,  the  type  of  the  happy  abode  where  he  should  rest,  for- 
ever blest,  after  the  journey  of  life  was  ended.  This  taste,  natural 
as  it  is  general,  accouHts  not,  however,  for  all  the  intere^  Mt  tor 
agricultural  prosperity.  Our  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  depends  on  it, 
and  its  success  is  the  basis  of  the  general  welfare,  and  the  industry 
of  all  is  supported  by  its  fruits.  But,  unaided  by  the  hand  of 
labor,  the  earth,  though  naturally  teeming  with  exhaustless  riches, 
would  be  overspread  by  a  savage  and  unprofitable  wildness,  or 
would  exhibit  a  cheerless  expanse  of  naked  sterility.  Labor,  too, 
deprived  of  the  instructions  of  science,  deduced  from  experiment 
and  observation,  is,  at  best,  only  a  struggle  without  arms,  in  the 
dark,  with  an  unknown  foe.  If  it  prevail,  it  is  by  mere  chance, 
and  the  victory  may  prove  to  be  bootless,  and  not  worth  achieving. 

Not  unfrequently  half  the  expense  incurred  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits blindly  followed  is  lost,  and  always  the  return,  if  any  reward 
the  toil,  is  fortuitous.  Moreover,  such  blind  efforts  are  liable  to 
be  not  barely  ineffectual  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  but  directly 
adverse  in  their  operation  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 
No  nation,  then,  deriving  its  support  immediately  fi^m  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  can  be  looked  upon  as  highly  enlightened,  if  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  improved  agriculture,  or  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  labor-saving  machines  and  implements  devised  by 
science  and  skill  for  iacilitatiDg  its  operations ;  and  the  mental  and 
moral  elevation  of  a  people  may  usually  be  determined  by  the  state 
of  their  agriculture.  If  ignorant  of  this  art,  ordained  to  be  tho 
principal  employment  of  the  human  family,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  the  earth's  great  riches  and  vast  powers  of  jmto- 
duction,  which,  by  proper  culture,  can  be  rendered  inexhaustible. 
In  such  darkness  they  are  not  a  proud  advance  beyond  ^^the  brutes 
that  perish." 

Our  wants,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  the  most  potent 
stimulants  to  exertion,  and  awaken  and  call  into  action  our  mental 
energies.  Men  task  their  bodily  powers  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desires.  For  the  satisfying  of  their  wants,  always  increas- 
ing by  being  gratified,  the  earth  is  taxed  with  an  assessment,  which 
she  spontaneoudy  pays,  and,  if  properly  treated,  with  unimpaired 
ability  to  meet  another  levy  upon  her,  and  on  those  who  are  most 
attentive  to  her  demands,  she  bestows  her  most  liberal  contribu* 
tions.    The  amplest  fortmxes  and  the  highest  enlightenment  are 
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fonnd  in  the  states  and  nations  -^here  the  most  improved  system 
of  agriculture  prevails.  It  is  the  foundation  of  manufacturing, 
since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  It  is  also 
the  support  by  affording  the  primary  elements  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. For  man's  subsistence  and  comfort  it  is  the  benignant 
mother  of  plenty.  In  the  lap  of  plenty  repose  virtue  and  content- 
ment, and  the  horn  of  plenty  is  largest  and  fullest  where  the  best 
modes  of  tillage  are  understood  and  practiced.  These  are  not  all. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  the  handmaids  to  innocence,  peace  and 
self-satisfaction — without  fear — without  reproach ;  and  are  among 
the  most  honorable  employments  in  which  we  can  be  engaged. 
They  awaken  in  the  minds  of  their  votaries  a  sense  of  the  noblest 
condition — the' completest  independence,  and  should,  as  they  have 
of  late,  call  to  their  assistance  the  highest  knowledge,  the  deepest 
and  most  careful  scientific  research,  and  the  inventions  of  genius, 
perfected  by  the  hand  of  skill.  True,  uninformed,  unthinking 
force  moves  the  plow,  the  cart  and  the  machines  for  mowing, 
reaping  and  threshing ;  but  science,  applied  to  use  by  genius,  is 
tasked  in  devising  and  directing  their  construction  and  prescribing 
their  modes  of  operation.  I  am  aware  that  many — ^too  many — in 
all  countries  and  ages,  have  been  found  who  look  upon  agriculture 
as  a  low,  menial  employment,  unworthy  the  better  bom  and  gen- 
teel portion  of  the  community.  This  feeling  in  any  is  to  be  de- 
plored as  an  evil  in  the  state ;  finding,  however,  some  alleviation 
in  the  fact,  that  its  cause  is  confined  to  those  of  a  perverted  taste, 
who  contribute  least  to  the  wealth,  well-being  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, and  whose  personal  influence  is  not  extensive ;  and  among . 
us,  at  least,  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  wherever  human  rights  are 
duly  respected,  and  a  true  standard  of  merit  has  been  erected,  will 
soon  wholly  disappear.  The  remark  has  become  trite  as  true,  that 
he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  is  a  public  benefactor.  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
plow  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  probably  because  this  in- 
valuable instrument  of  production  has,  from  a  rudely  sharpened 
piece  of  wood,  been  for  ages  gradually  improving,  and  ultimately 
attaining  its  present  usefulness  and  perfection.  If  any  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  entitled  to  the  merit  of  presenting  it  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  usefulness  it  now  possesses,  his  name  would  have 
been  canonized,  and  his  brows  circled  with  honors  as  enduring  as 
those  ever  awarded  to  Ceres  or  Yesta. 

With  the  people  of  the  east,  whence  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  near- 
ly all  the  £Eivorite  flowers^  plants  and  fruits  cultivated  in  Europe 
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and  America  originally  came,  one  of  the  tliree  most  important 
duties  enjoined  upon  man  was  "  to  plant  a  tree^  The  present 
age,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  far  in  advance  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  improvements,  in  the  utilitarian  arts  and  agricultural  im- 
plements ;  and  labor-saving  machines  have  been  perfected  to  such 
a  degree  that  we  may  fancy  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
ground  will  be  cultivated,  and  its  crops  secured  and  prepared  for 
use  without  the  help  of  man ;  thus  changing  his  condition  from 
toil  to  unmixed  fruition. 

These  views  are  general,  as  all  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, presented  on  occasions  like  this.  Of  course  1  am  not  expect- 
ed to  instruct  you  in  practical  farming.  If  I  were  competent  to 
the  undertaking,  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  its  performance.  A 
treatise  on  the  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  or  the  pedigree  of 
horses — ^the  processes  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  other 
valuable  crops,  the  raising  of  fruits,  their  several  varieties  and  the 
goodness  and  relative  importance  of  each,  would  be  ill-timed  and 
out  of  place.  My  aim  is  to  be  more  general,  if  not  more  usetul. 
The  task  assigned  me  will  have  been  executed,  I  presume,  if  I  lay 
before  you  a  few  of  the  facts  and  considerations  tending  to  show 
that  the  art  which  you  profess  admits  of  improvement,  and  will 
richly  reward  a  vigorous  effort  to  that  end.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
present  a  brief  outline  of  the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  the 
society  is  ergaged ;  give  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  objects 
which  it  may  accomplish,  and  advert  to  the  improvements  which 
have  already  been  made  as  well  as  those  attainable  in  the  business 
of  agriculture.  In  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  our  own  state,  in 
its  past,  present  and  future  agriculture,  furnishes  an  ample  field 
for  interesting  and  profitable  contemplation,  and  will  more  especi- 
ally engage  our  attention. 

In  all  civilized  countries,  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race, 
they  have  always  occupied  the  foremost  rank  whose  time  and  at> 
tention  had  been  ^iven  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth  and  the  study  of 
the  means  whereby  agricultural  production  might  be  most  success- 
fiUly  and  easily  increased.  This  is  natural,  and  as  it  should  be  ; 
and  when  Washington  retired  from  public  life  to  his  farm,  his 
picturesque  and  charming  country  seat  on  the  Potomac,  he  yield- 
ed to  a  very  natural  inclination,  and  his  praises  for  tjiis,  though 
well  merited,  are  perhaps  less  deserved  than  those  justly  bestowed 
on  him  for  his  public  services.    The  passion  for  fame,  wealth  or 
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power  predominatee  in  some  temperaments,  bnt  love  for  the  sim* 
pie  pleasures  of  mral  life  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
greater  number;  yet  this  natural  taste,  it  is  manifest,  aceounts  not 
for  all  the  interest  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  On  it, 
likewise,  mainly  depends  the  subsistence  of  the  family  of  man,  as 
also  the  existence  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Before  inviting  your  attention  to  the  j)resent  of  our  state,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  past  history.  By  so  doing  we  may  be  better 
able  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  future,  about  to  be 
ushered  in  with  auguries  the  most  auspicious.  The  earliest  civili- 
zed settlements  within  the  limits  of  our  state,  and  in  fact  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  were  made  at  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du 
Roche,  St.  Philips,  Cahokia  and  some  other  places  on  the  Ameri- 
can Bottom,  about  the  year  1682,  by  adventurers  engaged  in  the 
ftir  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes — explorers  from  old  France  and  a 
province  in  America,  then  called  New  France,  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  undefined  in  its  boundaries,  and  embracing,  as  was  claim- 
ed, the  Illinois  country  as  well  as  the  Canadas.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  French  government,  in  its  encouragement  of  these  set- 
tlefnents,  being  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  and  increasing 
this  trade,  they  were  intended  rather  as  trading  posts  than  colo- 
nies planted  for  the  reclamation  and  agricultural  improvemint  of 
a  savage  wilderness ;  but  the  fertility  of  its  soil  strongly  invited 
these  colonies  to  that  which  their  necessities  demanded — the  culti- 
yation  of  the  land  for  obtaining  their  needful  supplies  of  grain. 
For  a  number  of  years  wheat  was  the  only  grain  which  they  rais- 
ed, and  so  successful  was  its  culture  at  one  time  that  considerable 
shipments  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  also  of  wine,  from  the  native 
grapes,  were  made  to  France.  Apples  and  pears,  and  perhaps 
some  other  fruits,  met  with  an  early  introduction,  and  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  settlements,  were  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent — at  least,  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  them.  Some  of  the 
old  pear  and  apple  trees  planted  at  an  early  day  in  and  about  these 
aucient  villages  may  still  be  seen,  exceeding  a  century  in  age,  and 
now  yielding  fruit  surpassing  in  <piaJity  many  popular  varieties  of 
more  recent  date,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  living  witnesses, 
standing  in  our  midst  and  testifying  to  the  improvement,  taste 
and  refinement  to  be  fotmd  there  in  the  seventeentii  century. 
Blight  fmd  curculios,  aukong  the  most  insidious  euemies  against 
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which  the  orchardists  have  now  to  contend,  were  nnknown,  and 
never  made  their  incursions  into  this  region  until  some  years  after 
the  organization  of  oar  state  government. 

The  first  settlers  knew  but  imperfectly,  and  practised  less  than 
they  knew,  the  arts  of  agriculture ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  mother  country  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 
thence.  The  implements  of  husbandry  then  in  nse  here  were  of 
the  rudest  description,  and  not  adapted  to  extensive  operations; 
yet,  in  despite  of  bad  culture,  the  wheat  grew,  and  sometimes,  as 
I  have  said,  afforded  a  surplus— a  surplus  nearly  worthless,  as  the 
home  demand  was  very  limited,  and  its  exportation  to  a  foreign 
market  was  effected  at  a  cost  exceeding  its  value  when  it  had  ar- 
rived there.  As  few  inducements  to  raise  more  than  a  sufficiency 
for  home  consumption  existed,  and  this  being  easily  accomplished, 
the  improvements  in  farming  were,  during  this  listless  and  unen- 
terprising period,  few  and  of  small  importance.  Indeed,  a  most 
determined  repugnance  to  any,  the  least  innovation,  upon  estab* 
lished  practice,  or  the  adoption  of  anything  new  in  this  depart- 
ment of  industry,  characterized  our  seniors  of  those  days  in  the 
settlement  of  the  coimtry ;  and,  long  after  these  primitive  times  had 
passed  away,  and  even  after  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  numbered 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  idea  of  using  the  heavy,  un- 
wieldy buU-plow,  when  first  brought  to  notice  by  some  eastern 
speculator,  as  he  was  called,  was  indignantly  frowned  down  by  our 
farmers  of  that  generation.  They  said  their  teams  were  not  to  be 
used  up  by  forcing  through  the  earth  such  a  weight  of  wood  and 
iron.  Only  a  short  time,  they  said,  had  elapsed  since  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  substitution  of  the  bar-shear  for  the  shovel  plow. 
The  former  worked  well,  they  admitted,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be 
some  improvement ;  but  although  it  was  said  there  was  reason  in 
all  things,  surely  there  could  be  none  in  the  bull-plow.  So  the 
subject  was  dismissed  at  that  time,  and  a  popular  deo'ee  entered 
accordingly,  but  which  was,  not  long  after,  reversed.  Almost  eve- 
ry inhabitimt  of  these  ancient  villages  waa  the  owner  in  fee  of  a 
separate  strip  or  piece  of  land  lying  in  a  large  field,  called  the 
"common  field"  of  the  village,  inclosed  by  a  fence  around  the  lands 
of  all,  lying  side  by  side,  and  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  joint 
contributions  made  by  the  several  owners,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  French  arpens  owned  by  each  within. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  after  Louisiana  had  become 
tibie  territwy  of  the  United  States,  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
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was  introduced,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  took  the  place  of 
wheat — ^it  being  found  to  be  a  more  certain  crop,  and  it  could  bo 
gathered  more  at  the  leisure  of  the  producer,  though  the  cnlture 
of  the  latter  was  not  wholly  discontinued.  The  stalk  field,  too,  of 
the  former  afforded  subsistence  to  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
owner  through  the  winter.  Corn,  from  the  time  of  its  general  in- 
troduction among  the  white  settlers,  continued  to  be  raised,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  grains,  without  change  of  crop,  on  the  same 
ground,  until  within  the  last  tliirty  years,  and  such  is  measurably 
the  case,  even  now,  in  and  about  the  ancient  French  villages ;  and 
yet  all  this  protracted  period  of  time  the  crops  thus  raised  rendered 
a  fair  return  for  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  their  production. 
I  do  not  say  nor  intend  that  change  of  crops  was  then  deemed  bad 
husbandry ;  but  only  that,  for  some,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reason,  it 
was  not  practiced.  The  clothing  used  by  the  greater  number  was 
made  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  cloth  manufactured  by 
the  inhabitanta  out  of  cotton  of  their  own  raising.  Those  skins 
got  to  be  a  kind  of  currency  in  the  transaction  of  business  and  in 
the  effecting  of  exchanges — ^the  deer  skin  being  the  unit  or  highest 
dencHuination ;  those  more  valuable  were  rated  at  so  many  deer 
skins  as  were  equivalent  to  the  value  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  those 
less  valuable,  as  fractions  of  the  former. 

From  the  time  of  the  cession  by  France  to  England,  in  the  year 
1763,  of  the  territory  on  the  east  sido  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
the  state  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards,  when  Indian  com,  beine^  the 
principal  grain  raised,  would  not  justify  exportation,  up  to,  and 
several  years  alter,  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  inducement  to  raise  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 
grain  for  their  own  bread  and  food  for  their  working  horses  and 
oxen — ^the  residue  of  their  stock  being  left  to  run  at  large  and  sub- 
sist in  the  range.  Little  besides  furs,  skins  and  peltries  was  sent 
abroad,  and  a  surplus  of  com  or  other  grain,  raised  only  to  rot  in 
the  producers'  fields  or  cribs — barns  they  had  not — oflfered  poor 
encouragement  for  the  prosecution,  on  a  large  scide,  of  the  busi- 
ness of  jBarming.  Cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as  grain,  were  of  value 
only  for  home  consumption  and  use,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so 
£eWj  this  demand  was  very  limited.  In  such  condition  of  things 
the  farmers — and  nearly  all  were  fanners — though  very  poor,  com- 
pared with  the  wealthy  ones  of  the  present  time,  were,  notwith- 
stiuiding,  independent,  and,  in  some  sense,  rich,  with  three  hundred 
busheis  of  corn  a  year,  a  point  pony  and  a  timabro.     Their  horses 
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and  cattle,  not  used  for  work,  and  their  hogs,  running  in  the  range, 
if  they  were  not,  like  the  wild  game  of  the  forest,  common  to  all, 
and  liable  to  appropriation  by  the  first  taker,  still  were,  like  it,  to 
be  hunted  and  caught  in  order  to  be  enjoyed.  Troubled  by  few 
iniiiginary  wants  or  desires  for  superfluities,  their  real  ones  were 
n<»t  numerous,  and  easily  satisfied,  provided  their  common  fields, 
which  were  wholly  upon  the  river  bottoms,  yielded  their  accus- 
tomed crops.  Their  hospitality  and  their  improvidence  were  alike 
proverbial,  and  these  might  have  been  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  their  descendants  to  the  present  time,  had  not  adventu- 
rers from  abroad  wrought  a  change  by  the  abuse  of  the  former  ; 
while  the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  that  in  the 
year  1772,  corrected  the  latter,  by  the  severe  admonition  thus  ad- 
ministered to  them  not  to  live  "from  hand  to  mouth,^'  unmindful 
of  the  future.  The  hoe  was  not  much  used,  and  the  spade  was 
hardly  known  as  an  agricultural  instrument.  The  plow  then  in 
use  was  not  much  better  than  the  hoe  for  opening  and  stirring  the 
gri)und,  had  it  not  been  that  the  former  was  operated  by  horses 
and  oxen  instead  of  himian  hands.  This  was,  for  a  long  time,  the 
agricultural  aspect  of  our  state,  or  rather  the  southern  part,  and 
that  was  the  only  portion  then  tenanted  by  the  pcUe  fcLces^  and 
their  villages  or  settlements  were  "few  and  tar  between.'^  This 
state  of  things  continued,  with  slow  change  for  the  better,  until, 
about  the  year  1824,  a  large  merchant  flouring  mill  was  erected 
and  successfully  operated  at  Kaskaskia,  and  when  the  farmers 
again  turnc^d  their  attention  more  generally  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
and  when  a  trade  in  flour  was  carried  on  from  that  place  with  Kew 
Orleans.  In  1832  the  Black  llawk  war  let!  our  citizens  and  others 
employed  in  the  military  service,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  more 
thorough  exploration  than  had  theretofore  been  made  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  state,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  a  ttrra  in^ 
cogntia^  and  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  riches  of  its  soil 
and  i:s  vast  natural  resources. 

The  idea  of  raising  the  tame  grasses  for  hay  and  pasturage 
soemjJ,  at  tlwt  day,  to  be  the  climax  of  folly.  To  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  grass  in  a  country,  like  this,  so  overrun  with  it 
airea<ly  that  it  could  scarcely  sufler  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
li.btiiae  of  a  Methuselah,  was  a  speculation  that  would  not  pay. 
They  said,  in  proof  of  this,  that  only  small  portions  of  the  prairies, 
and  t  lose  adjacent  to  tike  timbered  laud,  would  ever  be  cultivated . 
This  every  body  might  see,  on  a  moment's  reflection.      Besides  , 
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tbese  tame  grasses  never  could  be  raised  successfully  in  this  coun- 
try^ designed  and  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  growth  of  other 
grasses,  which  he  had  planted  here,  where  they  properly  belonged. 
At  length  Southern  Illinois  began  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her  im- 
portance, as  on  her  then  hung  the  destinies  of  the  whole  state,  and 
she  extended  her  settlements  and  sent  colonies  into  the  north  coun> 
try.  These  colonists,  in  their  new  residences,  met  those  who  liad 
come  from  the  east  and  from  foreign  lands,  and,  laboring  all  in 
the  same  vineyard,  consorted  together,  and  the  commingling  of 
these  several  races  and  nationalities  improved  the  original  stock  of 
each,  like  the  commingling  of  the  waters  of  our  two  great  rivei*s, 
at  Cairo,  whereby  each  is  improved,  and  the  wholesome,  though 
turbid,  waters  of  the  one  are  nXgde  clearer,  while  those  of  the  other 
are  purified  and  sweetened  by  the  union. 

The  connection  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river,  by  a 
<»inal,  had,  at  an  early  day,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inquiring 
and  observing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  and'  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  soon  awaken- 
ed to  the  importance  of  the  work  in  a  commercial  and  national 
view,  and  the  grant  of  lands  by  congress,  it  was  supposed,  insured 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which,  as  was  shown  by  the  first  im- 
perfect survey  made  of  the  route,  would  not  cost  the  tithe  of  tlie 
moneys  which  have  been  expended  in  its  construction.  The  canal 
commissioners,  having  laid  out  into  town  lots  a  portion  of  the 
j^ranted  lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago, 
t)ffered  some  of  them  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1829.  This  sale  brought 
to  the  place  many  capitalists  and  enterprising  men  from  distant 
parts,  particularly  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  seeing  the  manifest 
advantages  of  the  town  site,  where  an  immense  commerce  must 
concentrate,  hesitated  not  to  invest  their  money  in  the  purchase  of 
lots  in  the  new  town,  and,  so  soon  as  practicable,  of  lands  adjacent; 
and  some  of  the  purchasers  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  im- 
proving by  the  erection  of  dwellit^g  and  business  houses.  A  direct 
trade  between  it  and  New  York  immediately  sprung  up,  and  the 
money,  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  enterprise  of  the  greftt 
emporium  of  America  were  liberally  and  actively  employed  in  the 
erection  of  this  commercial  depot,  then  beyond  the  pale  of  civili- 
xation.  Soon  the  lakes  between  Chicago  and  Bufiklo  were  seen 
bearing  on  their  bosoms  innumerable  vessels,  freighted  with  emi- 
grants from  the  eastern  states  and  from  Europe,  on  their  wp.y  to 
Northern  Illinois,  mor^  prominently  brought  into  notice  by  the 
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fame  of  the  new  city,  which  had  gone  abroad,  as  on  the  winds. 
These  emigrants  were  hardy,  industrious,  enterprising,  moral  and 
orderly,  and  they  possessed  money  and  means  sufficient  for  an  ad- 
vantageous entry  upon  their  new  field  of  operations.  In  fact,  they 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  building  of  cities  and  the  advance- 
ment of  new  communities  in  a  new  country;  and  when  the  ancient 
Grecian  states  planted  their  flourishing  colonies  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  they  sent 
not  forth  a  better  sample  of  improved  humanity  than  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  entered  the  port  of  Chicago,  to  become 
our  fellow-citizens.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  state  had,  at  a 
still  earlier  day,  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  rich  lead  mines 
discovered  there,  and  Galena — a  second  Petra  in  its  situation — was 
not  long  in  becoming — what  it  must  always  be — ^a  wealthy,  active 
business  city.  Her  rich  mines  first  invited  emigrants  as  visitors 
there,  but  the  greater  riches  of  the  soil  retained  them  as  settled 
inhabitants.  The  excellence  of  the  land  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river  brought  immigrants  by  thousands  into 
that  region  of  country — immigi'ants  of  such  description  as  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  a  country,  less  favored  by  nature,  pros- 
perous and  wealthy;  but  they  had,  in  their  new  field  of  operations, 
the  best  soil  which  the  earth  afibrded,  and  this  they  knew  full  well, 
and  made  manifest  their  knowledge  by  tlieir  works.  Caesar's  re- 
port of  his  conquests,  "/ca^e,  I  saw^  I  conquered^^^  may  well  ex- 
press the  rapidity  with  which  the  northern  part  of  our  state  has 
been  subdued  by  the  hand  of  cultivation  and  industry. 

On  the  recent  past  of  our  agriculture  I  need  not  dwell,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  more  especially  of 
that  which  is  remote,  and  much  of  it  in  the  long  period  of  its  his- 
tory is  prior  .to  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  when,  in 
a  brief  enumeration,  I  may  say,  the  farm  agriculture  consisted,  du- 
ring the  first  hundred  years  after  the  permanent  location  of  the 
French  on  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  wheat,  of  which, 
in  some  years,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus,  some  barley  and 
divers  culinary  vegetables,  and  of  fiTiits,  mostly  pears  and  apples. 
Since  that  time,  and  many  years  since  the  time  when  England 
took  possession  of  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  it,  the  farming  operations  of  many  were 
confined  to  the  raising  of  a  few  acres  of  Indi^  com  for  bread  and 
the  subsistence  through  the  winter  of  two  or  three  Canadian  horses, 
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and  sometimes  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  horticnlture  was  limited  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  cabbage  yard,  in  connection  with  which  were 
nsually  raised  melons;  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions, 
and  several  other  garden  vegetables,  and  sometimes  sweet  pota- 
toes, though  the  latter  was  commonly  a  part  of  the  field  culture, 
as  was  the  cotton  patch  belonging  to  nearly  every  family.  They 
manufactured  their  cotton  into  coarse  cloth  for  tlie  use  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  pressed  their  deer  skins  for  a  like  use,  and  tanned  the 
leather  for  their  shoes.  Their  mechanical  skill  was  seen  in  the 
erection  of  their  cabins,  the  construction  of  their  carts,  and  making 
out  of  raw  hides  the  harness  or  gearing  for  their  teams.  And  the 
household  arts  were  not  carried  to  great  perfection ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  housewives  of  that  day  to  say  that  their  art  in  cooking  wild 
meats  and  fish  admitted,  perhaps,  of  little  improvement,  as  was  the 
case  likewise  in  the  preparation  of  several  other  articles  of  food, 
and  no  little  skill  was  frequently  displayed  in  their  numerous 
modes  of  preparing  the  same  articles;  and  tliey  knew  how  to  live 
well  on  a  few  things. 

Of  the  agricultural  history  of  our  state,  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  from  personal  observation 
and  knowledge.  Of  tliat  which  is  prior,  much  of  my  information 
has  been  derived  from  aged  men  now  dead,  with  whom,  when  in 
life,  I  was  acquainted.  Many  of  them  had  been  bom  and  raised 
in  the  country;  others  had  lived  in  it  long  ye&rs,  even  from 
the  time  when  the  king  ol  France  was  the  lord  paramount,  and 
the  custom  of  Paris  was  law  at  the  Kaskaskias.  To  the  present 
generation  the  narrative  of  the  first  exploration  and  the  founding 
of  the  settlements  in  this  valley  may  sound  like  romance;  but  it 
ahould  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  took  place  in  a  romantic  age, 
when  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and, 
besides,  the  field  of  these  operations  was  itself  as  wild  and  roman- 
tic as  the  enterprises.  Still,  should  you  choose  to  look  upon  much 
that  has  come  down  to  us  as  fiction,  the  present  phase  of  things,  it 
may  be  said,  shows  truth  to  be  stranger  than  fiction.  What  see 
we  now  ?  Not  prairies  of  wild  grass  only,  but  prairies  of  wheat, 
also.  The  former  forests  of  trees  have  become  forests  of  Indian 
com.  The  dim  bridle  path  and  Indian  trail  of  other  days,  have 
been  transformed  into  highways  of  iron,  on  which  pass  and  repass 
the  travel  and  trade  of  the  world.  Not  now  is  seen,  as  was  by  tho 
earliest  explorers,  in  days  long  past,  far  reaching  trains  of  the  wild 
oxen,  with  slow,  regular  pace,  making  their  way  to  and  fro  over 
their  wild  domain;  but  mile-long  trains  of  railroad  cars^  swera^ 
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ing  over  the  prairies  and  tlirough  the  state  in  all  directions.  The 
screech  of  the  night-owl  and  .the  howl  of  the  wolf  are  drowned  in 
the  not  less  discordant  sounds  of  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 
The  longest  railway  of  which  the  earth  can  boast  is  oars,  and  so 
numerous  have  such  roads  become,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
common  highways  of  the  state.  Illinois,  as  the  name  signiiies, 
may  be  personified  as  a  full  grown  man,  increasing  his  giant 
powers,  standing  with  his  feet  on  "the  beautiful  river,"  Ohio,  by 
which,  and  the]Wabash  on  one  side,  he  is  confined  in  his  place,  as  he 
is  on  the  other  side  by  the  Mississippi,  and  resting  his  miotic 
biX)Kir  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  lumbering  four  horse 
stage,  which,  as  it  were  on  yesterday,  was  seen  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  through  thq  mud,  to-day  has  given  place  to  the  spa- 
cious passenger  cars — traveling  dwelling  houses,  harnessed  to 
steeds  of  iron,  on  their  rapid  courses,  snorting  flames  of  fire. 

Five  years  ago  we  hardly  had  a  mile  of  railroad,  worthy  of  the 
name;   now,  railroads  are  seen  in  every  direction,   extending 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  and  the  number  of 
their  miles  completed  is  about  twenty-four  hundred;  and  so  rapid- 
ly on  the  increase  are  they,  as  to  baffle  computation.     The  ten-acre 
com  field  of  1820  having  descended  long  from  ancestor  to  heir,  in- 
heriting the  same  crop,  is  now  widened  out  into  hundreds  of  broad 
acres,  increasing  their  fertility  by  judicious  culture.     The  small  cab- 
bage-yard has  etpanded  into  the  spacious  kitchen  garden,  rich  with 
culinary  roots  and  vegetables  of  every  description,' and  the  cotton 
patch  has  been  transformed  into  the  parterre  of  floral  beauty.    The 
old  shovel  and  the  barshire  are  buried  in  the  deep  furrows  of  the 
bull  and  sub-soil  plows.     Labor-saving  machines,  operated  almost 
without  the  help  of  man,  many  of  the  most  important  of  which, 
ewing  their  paternity  to  this  state,  lately,  at  the  world's  fair,  won 
golden  opinions,  plant,  harvest  and  prepare  the  crops  for  use. 
Stocks  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  of  the  most  improved 
and  desirable  descriptions  are  the  successors  of  the  scrubs  and  ugly 
skeletons  of  former  times,  and  are  the  only  ones  deemed  worth 
raising.     New  and  increased  facilities  of  transportation  to,  and 
trade  with,  distant  places  and  nations,  have  raised  and  equalized 
the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  same  ratio  and  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  they  have  aflfected  that  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
value  of  both  have,  all  other  things  being  equal,  been  doubled  by 
the  canal  and  railroads  in  operation.     These  facilities  for  carrying 
on  commercial  operations  are  the  farmer's  stock  in  trade — his  fixed 
capital^  yielding  liberal  and  steady  profits,  out  of  which  ha  cannot 
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be  defrauded.  IIis  gains  are  sure,  whoever  eke  may  lo»e^  and  his 
dividends,  though  not  formally  declared,  are,  without  fail,  paid 
over  steadily  and  daily.  Our  state  is  not  now,  as  she  once  was, 
the  sole  purchaser  and  consumer  of  all  her  productions ;  hut  she 
exports  vast  amounts,  which  are  distributed  to  the  millions,  up 
and  down  the  earth's  surface,  for  their  subsistence.  No  longer 
are  her  products  garnered  only  within  the  limits  of  the  state  where 
they  are  raised ;  but  where  civilization  is  there  are  they  found. 
The  population  of  our  state  in  1850,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  was  851,470,  considerably  less  than  it  was  shown  to 
be  by  the  state  census  of  the  same  year,  and  the  increase  since 
that  time  I  know  not,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  this  year;  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent, 
which  will  make  our  population,  at  the  present  time,  1,404,925, 
and  Illinois,  probably,  the  fifth  state  in  the  Union.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  large  increase,  though  not  larger,  I  appprehend,  than  the 
census  returns,  when  they  come  to  be  seen,  will  show.  The  in- 
crease of  the  improved  lands  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
number  of  farms,  and  may  very  safely  be  set  down  at  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  it  was  in  1850,  It  was  then  5,039,545  acres,  making, 
at  this  time,  7,559,317  acres  of  improved  lands,  and  the  increase 
of  unimproved,  owned  by  individuals  and  incorporated  companies, 
has  been  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  stocks  of  horses,  neat  cattle  and  hogs,  has,  probably, 
been  greater  than  the  increase  in  their  numbers;  though  the  latter 
has  been  &t  the  average  rate  of  at  least  forty  per  cent  in  the  past 
five  years.  In  some  ot  the  cereals,  particularly  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  still  more  flattering  exhibit  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  this  state,  in  1849,  was  set  down  at  9,415,264 
bashels — about  three  times  as  much  as  had  been  raised  ten  years 
before.  The  advance  in  the  price  in  the  past  five  years  has  great- 
ly increased  the  production  over  what  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  and  so  as  to  have  nearly  doubled  the  quantity,  making  for 
this  year  the  large  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  bushels.  The 
ladian  com  raised  in  1839,  was  some  What  over  twenty-two  and 
one  half  millions  of  bushels,  and  in  1849  it  had  increased  to  up- 
wards of  fifty-seven  and  one-half  millions.  At  the  rate  of  increase, 
in  the  period  of  time,  between  those  two  years,  with  proper  addi- 
tions for  late  advance  in  price,  and  for  the  greater  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  improved  land,  we  cannot  estimate  the  crop  of  this 
year  at  less  than  eighty-one  millions  of  bushels;  thus  making  ours 
the  first  state  in  the  UnioQ^  in  the  production  of  corn,  Md  wheat 
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also.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  flattering  picture,  and  the  more  flat- 
tering because  it  is  true;  and  yet,  half  the  truth  has  not  been  told. 
It  is,  at  best,  only  a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  splendid  original— of 
Illinois — the  poor  man's  country  and  the  farmer's  home.  But 
she  is  spread  out,  in  all  her  beauty  and  grandeur,  before  you,  and 
shows  to  more  advantage  than  she  can  be  presented  on  canvass 
by  the  ablest  master. 

The  southern  part  of  our  state  has  sometimes,  since  the  great 
advance  of  the  north  over  it  in  population,  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, been,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  but  somewhat  in  a  tone 
of  derision,  called  Egypt,  by  some  persons,  who  have  never  known 
or  have  forgotten  her  agency  in  bringing  into  notice  and  opening 
up  the  waste  places  of  the- northern  section;  and  unmindful  of  the 
kindly  feelings  which  members  of  the  same  household  should  ever 
cherish  towards  each  other,  the  people  of  Northern  Illinois  have, 
I  fear,  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  misrepresentation  against  their 
southern  brethren  and  their  part  of  the  state.  Its  true  character 
has  been  sadly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  abroad,  and  the 
false  impressions  thus  made  upon  strangers  have  retarded  im- 
provements in  that  quarter,  and  still  operate  to  its  prejudice. 
Those  with  such  impressions,  and  having  no  personal  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  will  be  likely  to  disbelieve  what  such  knowledge 
would  prove  to  be  true — ^that  this  part  of  the  state  is  mostly  a 
high,  rolling,  country,  with  abundant  natural  drainage ;  beautified, 
in  a  high  degree,  by  hills  and  swells  of  every  size  and  form; 
charming  slopes  and  lovely  vales,  and  expansive,  gently  undula- 
ting plains,  with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility;  portions  of  it 
covered  with  Magnificent  timber  trees — the  glory  of  the  forest; 
underlaid,  in  great  part,  by  quarries  of  the  best  and  most  desira- 
ble of  rock  formations  and  strata  of  stone  coal;  bpunded  on 
three  sides  by  three  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  valley ;  watered 
and  fertilized,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  by  numerous 
lesser  streams  and  springs  of  pure  water;  its  seasons  adjusted 
for  the  promotion  of  man's  health  and  happiness;  its  summers 
comfortable,  and  its  autums  delightful;  it  needs  only  the  im- 
proving hand  of  industry  to  make  it  all  that  locality  can  be  for 
the  augmentation  of  earthly  bliss.  The  light  of  truth,  though 
long  smothered,  is  breaking  forth,  and  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
on  this  abused  region,  and,  when  fully  ushered  in,  our  state  will 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  this  first  settled,  and,  in  some 
parts,  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  her  territory,  or  re- 
gard it  as  an  unseBmly  waste  in  her  domain. 
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Anticipation  might  not  be  much  at  fitult  in  cherisbing  the  idea 
that  this,  our  nicknamed  Egypt,  if  fevored  with  the  factitious  aids 
enjoyed  by  her  venerable  namesake  of  old,  is  capable  of  becoraing 
the  rival  of  that  far-famed  country,  when  she  was  in  the  zenith  of 
her  splendor — the  glory  of  the  old  as  she  now  is  the  admiration  of 
the  new  worid — ^when  she  was  the  foster  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  oracle  of  wisdom,  the  mistress  of  learning  and  the 
model  of  taste  and  refinement — whence  Europe  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  the  germs  of  her  subsequent  greatness — 
when  no  philosopher  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  any 
sage  regarded  as  truly  wise,  who  had  not  journeyed  into  Egypt, 
and  tibere  sqoamed  and  been  instructed  in  her  lore.  And  it 
should  not  be  f(»^tten  that  this,  our  young  Egypt,  was  onco  all 
of  Illinois  reeeaed  from  the  savages,  and  in  possession  of  civilized 
meaa. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digression,  if  such  it  shall  be 
called.  Under  existing  cireumstanoes  I  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  less  than  mete  out  the  modicum  of  justice  which  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  Scmthem  Illinois — ^the  birthplace  of  my  children,  and  where 
most  of  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage  on  earth — and  those  the  hap- 
piest and  the  best — ^have  been  q>ent:  the  scene  of  early  and  dear 
associations — ^may  it  be  my  final  resting  place  when  the  toils  of 
life  are  ende^ ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  past  and  the  present  of  Illinois.  These 
are  all  that  we  can  call  our  own ;  yet,  we  may  cast  our  thoughts 
ahead  into  the  future,  and  form  conclusions  on  its  pn^babilities. 
Improvements  so  great  as  the  last  quarter  century  has  coiisunmia* 
ted  and  set  on  foot,  will  not  stop  where  they  are.  They  have,  in- 
deed, been  greater  and  more  numerous,  in  the  last  ten  years,  than 
any  prior  equal  period  has  ever  brought  to  pass.  They  are,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  From  the 
time  of  Adam,  the  &ther  of  our  race,  to  that  of  Washington,  de- 
nominated the  £iidier  of  his  country,  it  may,  with  much  truth,  be 
said,  tlwt  so  great  and  sensible  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  their  application  to  its  practice,  as 
an  art,  in  securing  its  productions  and  equalizing  and  increesing 
their  vabies,  were  not  made,  as  have  been,  in  the  brief  spaee  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  latter's  death  and  the  present  day.  An  im- 
pulse has  been  given  in  tiie  proper  direction,  in  a  science  employ- 
ed in  a  iidd  of  industry,  the  most  impol1»nt  of  all  to  all.  Man^^ 
the  noblest  woA  and  the  tenant  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  earli^ 
<tt  wbiid^  he  and  the  animals  made  tor  hii  iubsietexiee  ioid  cMP 
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tofttj  liTe»  move  and  bave  their  being,  cannot  be  more  impropriate- 
Ij  employed  than  in  improving  and  developing  for  nse  the  riches 
of  the  lease-hold  estate  placed  onder  his  absolute  control,  though 
owing  fealty  to  the  Lord  paramount,  in  whom  abides  the  ultimate 
fee  of  the  land.  This  is  the  great  business  to  which  he  is  assigned 
— a  business  growing  directly  out  of  this  relationship  which  he 
bears  to  his  Maker ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  ^'has  sought 
out  many  inventions,"  in  avoidance  of  duty,  and  not  directly  con- 
nected with  bis  primitive  vocation  and  appointment 

After  all  that  has  been  learned,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Iniowledge  connected  with  tlxe  science  of  agriculture.  "The 
ground  teeming  with  fertility,  and  waste  places  basking  in  the 
sun,  beckon  chemistry  to  apply  herself  to  agriculture,"  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Book  (^  Wisdom,  "we  have  need  to  know  the  opera- 
tions of  the  elements,  the  beginning,  ending  and  midst  of  the 
times,  the  alterations  and  turnings  of  the  sun,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons — the  circuit  of  years  and  the  position  of  the  stars — the 
natures  of  living  creatures— the  volume  of  winds — ^the  diversities 
of  plants  and  the  virtues  of  roots,  and  all  such  things  as  are  either 
secret  or  manifest/'  It  is  not  expected  that  all  fanners  will  an- 
alyse the  soil  of  their  farms  or  their  crops,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
tbeir  complete  success  that  this  be  done  by  somebody,  and  that 
they  shall  know  the  conclusions  and  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  thus  derived. 

The  objects  of  this  association,  as  declared  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  are,  "  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  numn- 
&ctures,  mechanic  and  household  arts ;"  all  of  which  are  undoubt- 
edly objects  eminently  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects,  and  the  society  is  deserving,  as  it  once  very 
properly  received,  the  patronage  of  the  state.  I  cannot  say  that, 
in  ancient  times,  societies  like  the  one  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
address,  ewted  in  form.  As  organized,  at  the  present  day,  they 
are,  I  apprehend,  of  modern  origin,  as  are  also  many  other  impor- 
tant means  and  instrumentalities  employed  for  improving  and  con- 
ducting successfully,  on  a  large  scale,  die  business  in  which  you 
are  mainly  engaged.  If  properly  carried  <m,  with  the  attwtioa 
and  zeal  due  to  the  importance  of  the  suljgect,  it  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  efficient  means  ever  devised  for  the  aocomplishmeot  of 
the  useful  purposes  <^  those  who  projected  the  association.  Isoli^ 
ted  individuid  enterprise  can  do,  as  it  frequently  has  done,  much; 
but  it  is  feeble  by  the  side  of  associated  wealth,  intellect  and  power. 
Ote  miiid^  however  active  asd  expandedi  nem  and  comonlbmim 
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but  in  part  that  which  may  be  seen  and  comprehended  more  fdtty, 
and  in  a  greater  variety  of  phases,  by  a  mnltitude  of  Kke  minds, 
engaged  for  a  common  pnrpose  in  a  common  cause.  This  is 
deemed  trae  as  a  general  remark  ;  bnt  it  acquires  increased  force 
in  its  application  to  a  subject  whidi,  like  agriculture,  depends  for 
improvement  and  success  on  repeated  experiments  and  long-con- 
tinued observations.  The  good  effects  of  such  societies  in  our  sis- 
ter  states  are  manifest  and  numerous.  In  our  own  the  society, 
though  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  hardly  complete  in  its  organizatioi^ 
has  perceptibly  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise,  which 
is,  of  all  things,  most  desirable,  and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  giving 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings  in  the  future.  But  agricul- 
ture, though  the  foundation  and  ultimate  support  of  all,  is  not,  in 
the  building,  up  of  a  state,  all  in  all.  Agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  the  three  props  that  support  a  state.  The  at- 
tempt to  support  it  by  one  or  two  of  these,  without  the  others, 
would  be  little  wiser  than  building  a  house  on  one-third  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  foundation.  It  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear  se* 
cure  and  well  balanced  tor  a  time ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  fall 
to  the  ground.  This  observation  is  not  inapplicable  to  Illinois,  al- 
though she  is  eminently  an  agricultural  state,  and  ought  to  bring 
to  the  altar  of  the  Gt>d  of  the  Harvests  iatter  offierings  than  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  she  wUl  not 
be  derelict  in  her  duty. 

Since  the  time  when  our  first  parents  were  expelled  from  their 
happy  garden,  which  then  lost  its  tenants,  its  firuits  and  its  fertili- 
ty together,  no  place  can,  we  are  disposed  to  tliink,  more  justly 
aspire  to  the  rivalry  of  the  primitive  glory  of  that,  than  our  fer- 
tile, pleasant  garden  of  this  unrivalled  valley.  In  the  variety, 
richness  and  number  of  nature's  gifts,  what  people  so  liberally 
blessed  as  we  ?  Kever  could  it  more  appropriately  have  been  said 
by  any  of  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth  than  it  can  by  us,  this  day: 
^  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a 
goodly  heritage."  And  to  us — to  this  generation — is  assigned  the 
pleasing  task  of  preserving  and  enrichini;  this  heritage.  Our 
bounteous  harvests — the  richest  the  sun  evar  shown  upon — our 
growing  cities,  the  luxuries  of  life  scattered  proiusely  about  us, 
our  matchless  internal  improvements,  our  vast  commerce,  our  sur- 
prising developments,  everywhere  to  be  seen,  of  sterling  power 
and  endless  wealth,  are  the  admiration  of  strangers  abroad  and 
x>ur  just  (boast  at  home.    Indeed,  now,  at  this  i^  of  the  wodd^ 
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here,  in  our  own  state  of  Illinoii,  is  "  ther  happy  land** — "  a  good- 
ly h.nd,  flowing  with  mUk  and  honey.*' 

Tlie  earth  has,  not  unaptly,  been  denominated  a  machine,  with 
powers  ever  in  motion,  during  the  summer  season,  carrying  on 
the  process  of  vegetation.  Unskilifully  managed,  it  makes  bad 
work,  and  becomes  unserviceable.  With  more  skill,  it  will  yield 
more  and  better  products,  with  diminished  labor  and  expense, 
while  its  capabilities  will  be  increased  by  use.  Science  aids  us  in 
tjie  commonest  business  of  life.  Glorious  as  she  is,  she  is  not 
above  the  hmnblest  employment.  She  kindly  offers  her  service, 
not  only  to  accomplish  great  undertakings,  but  to  fashion  your 
machines  and  implements,  to  compound  and  prepare  your  ma- 
nunm,  to  plant  and  gather  your  crops;  in  a  word,  to  relieve  you 
from  a  world  of  drudgery,  and  scatter  plenty  in  her  train.  "With- 
out science  man,  though  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  would  be  among 
the  most  helpless  of  animated  beings. 

This  is,  confessedly,  an  age  of  progress.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  boon  revealed  with  a  fullness  and  defined  with  a  precision 
unparalleled  at  any  former  period ;  yet  too  many  of  our  farmers 
plow,  and  sow,  and  reap  without  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  a 
plant  is  produced  or  the  sources  whence  the  materials  which  enter 
into  its  structure  are  derived.  The  word  soil,  as  generally  used, 
is  a  collective  term,  standing  for  numerous  conditions  of  vegetable 
growth.  In  a  fruitful  soil,  these  conditions  are  combined  in  pro- 
portions (vdapted  to  vegetable  growth ;  in  an  unfruitful  one,  some 
of  these  conditions  are  wanting.  So,  also,  of  the  words  manure 
and  atmortphere ;  water  and  manures  influence  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  this  influence  is  said  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  constituents  of 
the  soil.  Different  plants,  doubtless,  demand  different  combina- 
tions of  these  conditions ;  and  it  may  be  truthfully  aflirmed,  that 
what  is  one  plant's  food  is  another's  bane,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  combination  of  the  conditions  best  adapted  to  each,  consists 
excellent  wisdom,  and  of  more  value  than  the  golden  mountains  of 
California. 

The  plow,  the  harrow,  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  have  had  their 
several  shares  in  advancing  the  general  prosperity.  Agriculture 
is  the  parent  of  other  arts,  and  the  foster  mother  of  navigation, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  cause  cities 
to  rise  in  a  day,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  the  city  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  which  is  beheld,  like  the  goddess  Minerva,  bom  per- 
tot,  with  her  armor  on— the  theatre  of  industry  and  the  mechanio 
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arts^-^e  centre  af  a  'W'orld^wide  commerce — extending  her  Bria-^ 
rean  arms  of  iron  across  the  prairies  and  over  the  whole  XJnion--^ 
and  whose  jdace,  bnt  yesterday^  was  a  wilderness.  The  blue  sea 
before  ns^  only  a  few  days  ago  moved  by  the  winds  of  heaven 
alone^  is  now  idl  alive — the  busy  thoroughfare,  where  mighty  ships 
do  sporty  and  with  their  swls  change  their  bltie  to  white. 

These  arts  and  businesses,  of  which  agriculture  is  the  parent  and 
foster  mother,  have,  it  is  true,  outgrown  their  parent  and  nurse ; 
yet  the  parent,  I  am  happy  to  see,  is  now  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  Numberless  machines  and  instniments  for 
the  saving  of  labor'  and  time  have  been  devised.  Preparing  the 
ground,  sowing,  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning  the  grain  for 
the  mill,  may  all  be  done  with  machinery,  almost,  not  quite,  self-op- 
erating. The  character,  nature^  various  uses  and  value  of  many 
products  are  better  understood^  New  breeds  of  stock  have  been 
largely  introduced^  Chemistry  analyzes  the  soil,  and  shows  what 
element  or  condition  is  needed  to  increase  its  fertility  or  prepare  it 
for  each  particular  product.  Manures,  formerly  suffered  to  waste 
their  poisonous  effluvia  on  the  air,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people's 
health,  are  saved  and  prepared  for  use.  From  age  to  age  man  ac- 
cumulates the  knowledge  which  clothes  him  with  power.  The 
subjugated  elements  yield  him  obedience  and  become  his  servants. 
The  lightnings  of  heaven  leap  away  to  be  his  messengers,  and  the 
earth  ceaselessly  labors  to  bring  forth  whatever  can  minister  to  his 
gratification. 

Skill  and  science  are  constantly  applied  to  the  working  of  this 
mighty  machine — ^the  earth.  It  would  be  little  less  wise  to  forgojt 
the  things  already  learned  than  to  stop  short  and  learn  no  more. 
In  many  of  the  best  improved  portions  of  the  old  world,  under- 
ground drainage  has  been  practiced,  and  has,  of  late,  been  intro- 
duced into  the  agricultural  operations  in  some  parts  of  the  new, 
with  entire  success  and  much  advantage  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  this  improvement — a  great  one,  as  experiment  has  fully 
proved — is  facilitated,  cheapened  and  rendered  durable  by  the  use 
of  drain  tile,  a  recent  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  introduced 
from  England ;  and  deep  subsoil  plowing  is  also  coming  into  prac- 
tice, and  both,  equally,  thoogh  in  different  degree,  serving  the 
doable  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  surface  water  from  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  introducing  more  deeply  and  freely  into  the 
earth  the  atmospheric  air,  thereby  not  only  preventing  tlie  direct 
injury  by  standing  water,  bat  diminishing  the  effects  of  drouth, 
a|id  littwi^oratiBB  A%0mmh^ weg&^e^xm,  -^eintroifaiction  pT 
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this  practice  will)  I  apprehend,  demonstrate  its  iralue  to  be  lis  great 
here  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  elsewhere,  and  will  mark  a  memo* 
rable  era  in  the  agricnltore  of  the  state,  by  the  increased  amount 
and  greater  cei*tainty  of  its  profits.  The  improvements  in  the  art 
of  tillage  contributed,  as  has  been  supposed,  more  than  all  besides^ 
to  ward  off  the  stanration  which  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
his  time  had  calculated  would  overtake  the  people  of  England,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  increase  of  her  population  would  be  in  ez> 
cess  of  the  means  of  support ;  although  the  population  increased 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  learned  Malthus,  yet  it  so  turned 
out  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  had  in  the  mean 
time  increased  in  the  ratio  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  great- 
er than  the  population.  With  the  system  of  cultivation  to  be 
found  in  some  portions  of  Europe,  the  soil  of  Illinois  could,  in 
fruitful  years,  be  made  adequate  to  the  support,  by  its  productionsi 
of  the  wh(^e  United  States.  And  what  we  now  see  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. The  end  is  not  yet  All  that  has  been  done  is  but  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  what  will  yet  come 
to  pass.  The  future  of  our  state  is  full  of  encouraging  hope,  and 
it  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  eaUh  whether  or  not  it  shall 
be  realized.  Keglect  of  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  decay  in  morals  and  the  arts,  as  Well  as  the  abuse  and  perver- 
sion of  the  government  The  empire  of  Mexico  proves  and  illus- 
trates this.  There  private  property  is  the  spoil  of  robbers,  and 
liberty  the  plaything  of  a  tyrant,  because  her  agriculture  is  ne- 
glected and  degraded* 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  govemtnent  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  agricultural  division  of  the  patent  office,  has,  of  late, 
been  doing  something  for  the  country  by  the  introduction,  from 
abroad,  of  new  varieties  of  grains^  fruits,  plants,  seeds  and  other 
things,  many  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  be  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  present  number  of  vegetable  productions,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  usefulness  of  this  branch  of  that  office  may 
not  be  checked,  or  its  efficiency  iinpaired,  or  its  progress  impeded 
by  the  withholding  of  the  necessary  money  appropriations  by  con- 
gress. 

Hitherto  agricultore  has  been  slow  in  hei*  advances,  but  here- 
after, in  company  with  her  sister  arts,  she  is  destined  to  make 
mighty  strides.  We  cannot  predict  how  so<m  we  may  be  startied 
by  some  grand  discovery  bursting  upon  us  likd  the  light  of  a  new 
gun.    It  would  be  the  aoeomplishment  of  s<»nething  to  raise  on 


Actually  oome  to  past.  It  has  been  shown,  bj  ezperimentSy  that 
by  the  stimulus  of  electricity  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  with  a 
magical  rapidity.  There  is  something  to  hope  from  things  as  yet 
"not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."  Wbal  we  now  see  are  only 
the  shadows  which  coming  events  have  cast  before  them.  The 
wave  which  is  to  bear  us  onward  has  not  reached  us.  But  we  feel 
it  swelling,  and  see  it  in  the  distance.  Shortly  it  may  be  expected 
to  bear  us  aloft  higher  than  we  have  ever  expected  to  rise  in  this 
life.  This  cause  agricultural  societies  are  calculated  to  help  every 
way.  No  great  change  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  habits  and 
practices  of  any  people  without  a  united  effort,  and  we  have  the 
fiurest  field  ever  opened  to  man  to  invite  and  encourage  our  la- 
bors, and  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that  skillful  culture  of  our 
soil  will  produce  not  only  gr^ns,  grasses  and  fruits,  but  another 
and  far  more  important  crop — Illinoisans — ^men — ^men  who  know 
their  rights  and  dare  maintain  them — a  fearless,  upright  and  intel- 
ligent people,  the  pridp  and  sure  defence  of  the  state.  It  startles 
the  imagination  to  contemplate  what  we  may  soon  become  if  we 
adopt  the  improvements  already  made,  and  piake  others,  as  we  can, 
and  keep  up  with  those  which  time  will  bring  to  view.  The  child 
may  now  be  bom  whose  advanced  age  shall  see  the  people  of  these 
United  States  three  hundred  millions  in  pumber.  What  a  specta- 
<de  would  be  such  a  population,  doubling  its  numbers  every  twen» 
ty-two  and  a  half  years,  upder  a  government  of  equal  laws,  faith- 
folly  administered,  moving  onward  and  upward  with  ihfi  energy 
which  freedom  alone  can  inspire,  and  aided  by  the  highe3t  science 
in  making  the  most  of  their  natural  advantages  |  A  high  destiny 
awaits  us,  and  the  man  who,  with  1^  senses  open  to  the  truth, 
would  thwart  such  a  destiny,  or  refuse  his  aid  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, is  recreant  in  his  duty,  not  to  his  country  a^ope,  bpt  tp  th# 
best  int^f^sts  and  highest  hopes  of  ik»  hmmm  rap^. 
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AWARD  OP  PREMIUMS 


AT  THB  TfflKD  ANNUAL  FAIR   OP  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETT,  CflKJAQO,  OCTOBER,   1855, 


ILLINOIS  CATTLE. 

SHORT  HORNS. 
BULL,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

E.  Stephenson^  JacksonviHe,  Thonuu  Fairfax,  first  premium, fia 

Caliif  &  Jftcobj,  Moatioello,  Piatt  county,  PresidetU,  second  premium, , . »  8 

Wm.  B.  Egm,  Chicago,  aUO&n  StjmimmU,  third  premium, e 

BULL,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

Jai.  0.  Wrigbt  and  Waller  J.  Whitnej,  Napemlle,  Rocha^ter,  first  premium,..  \% 

Gea  Baniett,  Loekport,  JSnierprUe^  second  premium ,,  3 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Freeport,  De  WUI,  third  premium, !.  .\ !!!  e 

BULL,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Stephen  Dunlap,  JacksooTille,  J^  Warrior,  first  premium, 12 

Elon  Eldred,  Carrolton,  Green  county,  Lezingion,  second  premium, 8 

E.  B.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  8ir  Worthy,  third  premium, ^ . . '  ft 

BULL,  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

Wm.  Herriott,  Mahomet.  Champaign  county,  Hmry,  first  premium, i% 

Wm.  Ross,  Pittafield,  Pike  county,  Benion,  second  premium, ..!!![  8t 

A, G.  Carie,  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  55r  Artkw,  third  premium,. .... . \\[  ft 

.     BULL  CALF. 

Elon  Eldred,  Perf^ion,  first  premium, j^ 

M\nkJo^y,PritUofihe  Wnt,  second  premium,  ...............!......?  g 

Stephen  DunJap,  Yom^  Anmiea,  third  premium, ......*.*...!!..  ft 

COW,  FOUR  TEARS  OLD. 

Califf  &  Jacoby^  jTofo,  first  premium, ^ 

Stephen  Dunlap^  8ania  Anna,  second  premium, « 

A.  G.  Carie,  Bl»ie  B<mnet,  third  premium, ...............!. .  ^ 

COW,  THREE  TEARS  OLD, 

James  N.  Bn^wn,  M^Wn,  Bracdet,  first  premium ^^ 

J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  AnnsUs,  second  prei^um, g. 

Stephen  Duidap,  JMida,  third  premium. 

HEIFER,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

James  N.  Brawn,  ^frtua^  first  premium, , ^ •« 

E.  B  Hitt,BMter,  -ft»»ii4<j»i,  second  premium, * « 

«.  B.  Hlt^  Exeiteii  jBwftct  ihird  premium, .*.*.' ..WW .".V.!. WWW*!  ft 
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HXIFEB,  ONB  TBAB  OLD. 

J,  D.  Smith,  Afo$i  Rote,  aeoond  promiom. •        |8 

A.  0  Carle,  ixKfy  Teanoot^r,  third  premium, $ 

The  judges  recommended  first  premiums  to  the  four  following  heiiers ;  which 
were  awarded  and  paid  accordiagly,  riz : 

FmpretM^  James  N.  Brown, It 

Lady  Biandig,  Stephen  Brown, IS 

SufiHBDrop,  E.  Stephenson, IS 

Ltufy  RoieiU^  John  P.  Ilenderson, IS 

HEIFER  CALF. 

Stephen  IhraUp,  Gcntdy^  firat  premium, It 

James  K.  Brown,  Qu«h  of  the  West^  second  premium, 8 

£lon  Eldred,  ./Wia,  third  premium, • 

Ofoor  Short  Horns  the  committee  speak  in  the  highest  tenm,  and  panioiilar> 
\j  note  the  excellence  of  the  jounger  animals. 

MVONa 

BULL,  THBEE  TEAB8  OLD. 

Horace  Capron,  Alden,  McHenry  county,  JBioomJieU  first  preminn,  •,•*.•..••        It 

BULL,  TWO  TSAB8  OLD, 

James  Morej,  New  Plato,  Kane  county,  8hak$peare^  first  premium,. It 

Jonas  G.  Blank,  Wajne  Centre,  Du  Page  county,  Faney^  second  premium • 

BULL,  OVEB  ONE  TEAS. 

EU>raoe  Capron,  Herheri^  first  premium, t  •  •  • » It 

W.  S.  Carrington,  LyonsTille,  Cook  county.  Diamond^  second  premium, • 

BULL  CALF. 

John  C.  Crowder,  Springfield,  Bed  Jacket^  first  premium, ..,.•.,.         It 

E.  0.  HUls,  Bloomingdttle,  Du  Page  county,  Nero^  second  premium, • 

OOW,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Horace  Capron,  Adeline^  first  premium,, ,. ..,».,.« , « It 

Horace  Capron,  Joeephme^  second  premium,. •..«  $ 

HEIFER,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

A.  B.  ICeConnell,  Springfield,  Strawberry,  first  premium, It 

HEIFER,  OSnS  YEAR  OLD. 

Horace  Capron,  Ftora,  first  premium,. It 

W.  S.  Carriugton,  ^amty,  second  premium, 8 

HEIFER  CALF. 

F.  E.  Lester,  Sagone,  Du  Page  county.  Beauty,  first  preminm, It 

W.  S.  Carrington,  Suean,  second  premium, • • 8 

DISCRETIONARY. 

A.  IL  Jodyn,  Plom,  Cook  county,  Negotiator, 10 
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KATIVE,  AND  CROSS  BETWEEN  NATIVE  AND  IMPROVED. 

COW,  FOUR  TKARS  OLD. 

A.  0.  Cnrlo,  Mana^  fir«»t  proini»»ni, $12 

Abralirni  Kor.-h;uv,  Wiivn«»,  Du  Pa^c  county.  3fiirf/,  9«'con(l  prfmiiim, 8 

Maijor  Noble,  JeflcM.  ii,  Cook  coimiy,  LtJi/  Jane,  ihii-d  premium, G 

HEIFEK,  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 

J.  D.  Pinitli,  JETrt,  first  proTniimi, IS 

W.  P.  WiiluTsj,  67  ira  K'fiher,  srcond  pri'inium, 8 

E.  0.  Ililli,  Clieny^  third  prcmiiuii, 6 

HEIFER,  O^^E  YEAR  OLD. 

J.  D.  Saiitli,  Straubcny^  fu-ot  prcminin, 12 

IIEIFER   CALF. 

E.  StopTicnson,  Lhz'e  Fn'trftue,  first  premium, %\2 

A.  G.  C;o  1«'.  Jenny  Lin  /,  9"con«l  premium, 8 

Wm.  W.  Morton,  C'lairaula,  ihird  prrm"um 9 

DISCRETIOXARY. 

Allen  W.  Grnv,  Nilo«,  C«»ok  county,  bull  cjiI*",  Sam  FIonAton, 6 

J.  P.  IIcitileiAOU,  bull  culf,  Jack  Leach^ 5 

FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

BULL,  THREE  YEARS  OLD — DEVON. 
Orion  E.  Eldred,  Napoleon,  Jackson  county,  Michigm,  Osceola, Diploma. 

BULL,  TWO  YEARS  OLD — SUORT  IIOBN. 
Grow  &  Butler,  Lexington,  K.'utucky,  Roan^ , Diploma. 

BULL,  ONE  YEAR  OLD SUORT  UORX. 

J.  K.  Aslmrst,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Sultan^ Diploma. 

BULL  CALF. 

Grow  k  B  jtlcr,  Peep  Red,. ,,. , Diploma. 

Ihiford  k,  MiddK't' n,  Gmb  O.cluirtl,  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  Don  Juan,..    Dipbtm  . 

L.  F.  IKniertict,  01  irendon,  Gimiij^  t  county,  Oliio,  Captain, , ,  Diploma. 

L.  F  Beujdiot,  Clarendon,  Or.ingjr  county,  Oliio,  Ex''€liilnr, Diploma. 

COW,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Grow  k  Biitlrr,  Finiih, Diploma. 

B:irord  k  Middl.'ton,  Amin  la, Diploma. 

W.  n.  Miller,  Moscow,  nillsdale  county,  Mi^Oiigm,  Sophia, , . .  Diploma. 

HEIFER,    TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Grow  k  Btitlei",  Rose, Diploma^ 

Buford  &  Middleton,  Fanny  Walker, Diplouuk 

HEIFER,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Buford  &  Middleton,  Mentor, Diploma. 

This  >mim>il  wns,  by  mistake,  entered  as  a  calil    The  committee  awarded 
the  premium  as  above. 
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ATnsnmrs. 

BULL,  THREE   TEARS  OLD. 

Jorcmmli  Dodge,  A^btabula,  Oli'o,  Rom Biplomx 

(li^rrur  in  entry — Uiis  is  a  Durhum  bull  ) 

FAT  CATTLE. 

THUEE  BULLOCKS,  dC.,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

CiiliflTJc  JacobT,  one  loi,  fir^t  preujuini. |13 

BULLOCKS,  d:C.,  TIfUEE  YKAUS  OLD. 

W-  P.  Wiihcns  first  pi  cmiuui, 10 

B.  F.  Ilarri?, Vol  Xr  iiiaaciious. 

STEER,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Harris, Mcaal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 
J.  A.  Wells,  Half  D.iy,  Lake  couaty,  WciUru  Batu!^^ TraniactionK 

WORKING  OXEX,  &c. 

THREE  YOKE. 

Horace  Capron,  first  preminm, ; f  13 

BEST  YOKE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Han  18,  first  premium,  10 

BEST  YOKE,  UXDEU  FOUR  YEARS. 
Culiff  i;  Jacoby,  first  preuuum, 10 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

TEN  CALVES. 

J.imes  X.  Brown,  first  preminin, Diploma  and        50 

Stephen  Dunlup,  second  iM-emiuni, ,  Pi^Joma  «nU        40 

THREE  COWS  ANI>  THREE  HEIFERS. 

Stephen  Diinlap,  first  premium, Diploma  and        20 

James  N.  Brown,  second  pi-emiwoi Dtplt^a  and        10 

nOESES,  JACKS  A>'D  MULES— THORO UGH  BRED. 

STALLTOX,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Daniel  B.  Holmes,  Chicago.  Black  Bittc/ier,  first  premiam, 12 

Pliillips  &  Waterm  in,  Lockp«»rt,  Y'tunr^  BU  •/*«/•.  neeond  |tremium, 8 

A.  H.  Hanley,  licllenry,  MuIIcnry  couuu.  Sir  WMiam  Enxidow^  third  pitrmium,  ft 

STALLION,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
X»  McHawes,  Georgetown,  Vermilion  county,  Adlon,  fir^it  pnaniuixi,.  •••..«.••         1} 

STALLION,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
JL-E.  Hanlef,  PrlsWy  Uilrd  prmnituni • . ,. • ••j,*  v<? r.v  v*r«>      .  ^ 
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BBOOD  ICABE,  FOUR  TSARS. 

W.  W.  Morton,  JacksoDTUle,  Texatta,  fint  premium, $12 

P.  R.  Morgan,  Chicago.  Mmy^  second  premium, 8 

(Pedigree  of  mar«  Mary  not  entirely  satisfactory.) 

FILLT,   THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

W.  W.  Morton^  Fanny  Fim,  sec^sd  premium, IS 

MARE  COLT. 

W.  W.  Morton,  Ckarmy  first  premium, • 12 

SUCKING  COLT. 

W.  W.  Morion,  FUghi,  first  premium, 1% 

HORSES  OF  ALL  WORKS— ROADSTERS. 

STALLIOM,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Eber  B.  Cbamberlin,  Elgin,  Black  Hawk^  first  premium, 12 

Potter  k  Miller,  Rockford,  Black  Hawk^  second  premium, 8 

Chas.  Stone,  Lawn  Ridge,  If  arshall  county,  Edgar  HWy  third  premium 6 

STALLION,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

L.  Hlnkston,  Waukegan,  Mack  Tiger^  first  premium, 12 

Micbaol  Swingley,  Buffalo  Grove,  Ogle  county.  Star  of  the  West^  second  pre- 
■liam, 8 

STALLION,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Charles  J.  Wheeler,  Stoufs  Grove,  McLean  county,  Medoc^  first  premium,. ...  12 
Reuben  W.  EUlmer,  Lilly  Cash,  Will  county,  Morgan  Chrty  Hawk,  second  pre- 
mium,   • 8 

Z.  K.  S.  Freeman,  Forksville,  Lake  county,  Morgany  third  premium, 0 

STALLION,  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

Ckorge  Garden,  Lockport,  JPrince^  first  premium, 12 

Wm.  Jones,  Oakland,  Coles  oouuty.  Sailor  Bot/,  second  premium, 8 

BROOD  HARE,  FOUR  TEARS  OLD. 

John  P.  Henderaon,  X«M^  iStorlijrAl,  first  premium, 12 

W.  W.  Mot  ton,  Xue,  seeond  premium 8 

FILLT,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

W.  W.  Morton,  Ahnio  (?)  first  premium, 12 

Stephen  White,  Morgan  county,  Jenny^  second  premium, 8 

DISCRETIONART. 
John  P.  Henderson,  «/ifii  Sfoey, 8 

DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

STALLION,    FOUR    TEARS    OLD. 

W.  B.  Campbell,  Bloomington,  Smother^  first  premium, $12 

Geo.  H.  West,  Ottawa^  Tcung  Sampetm^  second  premium, 8 

JL  Culver,  Plalnfield,  Will  oounty,  CaneKUaH  Jaek^  third  premium, 8 

STALLION,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

Mb^^f^Bly^w^Mwrtc^UD^PI«ltco^aty,  Tmmg  (JhhmmkffitUTpnndumi*^.*       H 
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STALLION,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Wm.  Jonen,  Jack  Sleeper^  first  premium 1 12 

James  Graham,  Momence,  Kankakee  county,  Top  Gallant^  ftecond  premium,. ...  8 

Isaac  M.  Gillett,  Naperville,  Youiig  Sampson^  third  premium, 6 

GELDING,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Samuel  Ogden,  LexingtoOf  McLean  county,  Bllnkey^  first  premium, 10 

B.  Acklej,  Chicago, ,  second  premium, 6 

G.  W.  Aahmore,  Oakland,  Coles  county,  Sampsoti^  ihiid  premium, 8 

BROOD  MARE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

J.  W.  Switzer,  Elgin,  Samj-son  Stock,  first  premium, 10 

John  Parson,  Quiucy,  Jenny  Lvnd^  second  premium,    6 

FILLY,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Charles  Kershaw,  Wayne,  Foamy ^  first  premium, 10 

SUCKING  COLT. 

A.  Culver,  Pofl,  first  premium, 10 

J.  W.  Switzer,  Sir  Henry ^  second  premium, 5 

PAIR  HORSES— FARM  USE. 

Smith  Fry,  Peoria,  first  premium, 12" 

Charles  Walsh,  Chicago,  second  premium, 8 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Thomas  W.  Sampson,  Chicago,  for  teura,  five  horses, 10 

F.  B.  Garland,  Chicago,  Shetland  pony, 6 

MATCHED  HORSES,  ETC.,  FOE  CARRIAGES. 

PAIR  GELDINGS  OR  MARES. 

Lq-ael  P.  Dana,  Springfield,  first  premium, ..« 15 

George  Danley,  Sam  and  Rocky,  second  premium, 10 

Wm.  P.  West,  Batavia,  Bob  and  Tom,  third  premium, 6 

HORSES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS— SINGLE. 

GELDnfG  OR  MARE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Geo.  W.  Chatterton,  Springfif  Id,  Ben  Gray,  first  premium, 10 

Lewis  Jt  Loomis,  Chicago,  Fred^  aecond  premium, 6 

BIDST  GELDING  OR  MARE  FOR  SADDLE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Harris,  Mary^  first  premium, v 10 

HORSES  FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

STALLION,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD — THOROUGH-BRED. 
Walter  S.  Gusnee,  Chicago,  (infonnnl  entry)  Edipte,  discretionary  premium,. .  MedaL 
DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  M.  Sallivant.  Columbus  Ohio,  CircievUle, Diploma. 

8d»ard  ¥.  Bwmt^  J«ddu,  Orleans  county,  New  York,.  < » .«  j 
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J.  M.  SulUvnnt,  JVWV  Sty, Dlplomtu 

D.  G.  Duel,  Medina,  Oi  leun^  county.  New  York,  span  howes, Diploma. 

B.  F.  Arnold.  M.lwaukee,  WiscouMu,  span  liorsfs Tranr««cti«.n«. 

Informal  entry— premium  awarded  on  recommendatiou  of  chairman  of  committee. 

JACKS  AKD  MULES. 

JACK,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Wm.  B.  Egan,  CliicnKO,  Finfo,  fir^t  premium,  •  ^^ 

F.  P.  Ganticr,  NaiiieUss,  second  premium, ^ 

JACK,  TUREE    YEARS  OLD. 

ITenrT  Palmrr,  Lincoln.  Logan  county.  Warrior,  first  premium, 12 

Houry  Palmer,  Lincoln,  Logan  county,  Kwght  of  Mdta,  second  premium, 8 

JACK,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Uitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  CUarle.%  fiist  pr  vawxw 12 

Uiiul  Mills,  Salem,  Mmon  c»iunty.  Black  Hawk,  second  premium, C 

PAIR  OF  MULES,  TDRKE   YEARS  OLD. 

Joseph  Stockdalc,  Springfield,  Kitty  and  Fanny,  fir^t  pn*mium, 15 

SINGLE,  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

I  D.  Smith.  Berlin.  Poclm,  first  premium, 8 

Edmund  GruUb,  Liberty,  Adams  county,  Cl'mker,  second  premium, 6 

Discretionary  premium  to  t^peed  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  single  mule,  not  entered 

on  books, * 

SINGLE  MULE,  OVER  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

8  L.  Clark,  Spring  creek,  McDonough  county,  Jcmiy  Llnd,  fir.-t  premium,. . .  ,\  8 

James  Kennedy,  Bloomington,  Polly  Kennedy,  second  p  eniium 6 

Discretionary  premium  to  Jauu  8  Kennedy,  Bloomingtun,  foi  pair  mules, .......  8 

ILLINOIS  SHEEP. 

LOya  WOOL    BAKEWELL. 

BUCK,    OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 

Martin  Warkerly,  Crete,  Will  connt\ ,  fir-t  premium, 8 

Joseph  Morehouse,  Deer  Grove,  Co'»k  county,  wcond  premium, *. . . .  6 

BUCK,  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

James  Fuller,  Plato,  Kane  county,  first  and  second  premiums, 14 

PEN  FIVE  EWES,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

James  Fuller,  first  premium, 8 

PEN  FIVE  EWE  LAMBS. 
Joseph  Morehouse,  first  premium, 8 

MERIX03  AND  THEIR  GRADES. 

BnCK,OVEB  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

H.  &  C.  Barnes,  Danby  Station,  Du  Page  county,  Spanish  buck,  ftrrt  premiom,. .  8 

Dw  X.  Uoppin,  Sprlo^eld,  dpAuish  buok,  A«ro,  second  premiumi  ..•.•.«•••.••  a 
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E  E.  norhftin.  IIadl**T,  Win  conntr,  French  buck.  KapdUon  first  premiwm,. ...        |8 
J.  MiHikuD,  Danville,  Veimilu-n  county,  French  buck,  second  premium, 6 

BUCK,  UNDER  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

J.  Millik'^n.  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  French  buck,  first  premium 8 

Wm.  H.  FraxiT  k  Co..  Ilonier  Will  county,  French  buck,  8»*coud  premium,. , , ,  6 

D.  T   Floppin,  Spani^li  buck,  Kunarg^  firi-t  premium, 8 

H.  k  C.  Buructi,  one  lot  Spanish,  necond  premium, C 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

A.  3.  McConnell,  Springfield,  Fr»nch,  fir^t  premiuftl, 8 

John  McConnell.  SpriugfiehU  Ficuch,  necoad  premium, fi 

Wm-  H.  Frazer  &  Co..  one  lot  Fremh- ewes, Commended. 

J.  Millik*  I),  one  lot  French  •'wes, Commended. 

R  F.  Siindfurd,  Danby  Station,  Du  Page  county,  one  lot  of  Spanish,  first  premium,        $  8 
n.  &  C.  Barnes,  one  lot  Spanish,  second  premium, 0 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES,  UNDER  TV\'0  YEARS. 

Simeon  T^e,  Maine,  Cook  county,  one  lot  Fn nth   first  premium, 8 

Wm.  H.  Fnizer  &  Co  ,  one  lot  Fn  neli,  secoiid  pr«*mium C 

J.  ^illiken,  one  lot  Spauiah,  fir:-t  premium, 8 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWE  LAMBS. 

Wm.  n  Fraz'»r  &  Co.,  one  lot  Freueb,  first  pri'mium, 8 

E  E.  Gnrham,  one  lot  FreiR^h,  becond  premium, 8 

H.  A:  C.  Barnes,  one  lot  Spanish,  fir^t  premium, 6 

DISCRETIONARY. 

H.  k  C.  Barney  buck  lamb,  Aheood, Transactions. 

W.  W.  Rees,  Danby  St'ition.  five  bmk  Iambs, Trun«action8. 

Win.  n.  FraziT  &  CtK,  five  buck  lamba, Commended. 

T.  U.  Thompstm,  Dundee,  Eaue  count} ,  (iuformul  entry) •  Commended. 

FOEEIGX  SHEEP. 

LONG    AND    MIDDLE    WOOLED. 

BEST  BUCK — LONG  WOOLED. 

K.  ¥.  Carpenter,  Ellington,  Cbatduque  counly,  New  York,  Roderick  Dhu^  fir^t 
preminm, % Diploma^ 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES LONG  WOOLED. 

Grow  k,  Butler,  Lexington,  Fay*  tte  county,  Kentucky,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWK  LAMBS — LONG  WOOLED. 

A.  V.  Stoekwcll  &  Co.,  Biattleboro,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  first  premium,  Diploma. 

BEST  BUCK — MIDDLE  WOOLED. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock.  Erie  county.  New  York,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Mills  k  Co.,  Chicago,  fifi}-four  sheep,  di-creiion«ry  premium Transactions. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EW8S — MIDDLE  WOOLKD. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  fin»t  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Qenij  Norton,  Avon,  Lorain  cpupty,  Ohio,  lot  long  wooled  iboep, TraoHoUoo^  , 
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MERINOS  AND  TIIEIR  GRADES. 
BEST  BUCK. 

H.  Allen,  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  MaU-Mess,  first  premiam, Diploma. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  KWE8. 

H.  8.  Hall,  Gaines,  Orleans  county.  New  Yoik,  fii>t  premium, Diploma. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  BUCK  LAMBS. 

Boynton,  Higbee  &  Co.,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  county,  Illinois,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCKETIONARY. 
A.  L.  Bingham,  West  Cornwall,  Addison   county,  Vermont,  lot  twenty -fire 

Bheep, TransactioM. 

Boynton,  Higbee  k  Co.,  five  loU  eheep, Transaction*. 

ILLINOIS  SWINE. 

BEST  BOAR. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomington,  McLenn  county,  Abner,  first  premiusk, $  10 

BOAR,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bm,  first  premium, 10 

J.  M.  Gilleit,  Naperville,  Prince^  t^cond  premium, 6 

BOAR,  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 

"W.  F.  M.  Amy,  XapoUon^  first  premium, 6 

BREEDING  SOW,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Qu^cn  of  the  East,  first  premium, t 

BREEDING  SOW,  OKE  YEAR  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  LafidsdaU^  second  premium, 6 

LOT  OF  FIVE  PIGS,  AC. 

M.  Dodge,  Chicago,  first  premium, 9 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  second  premium, t 

DISCRETIONARY. 

W.  F.  K.  Amy,  one  lot  of  thirty-three  pigs  and  hogs, XedaL 

POULTRY. 

SHANGHAIS. 

"Wm.  O'Connell,  Chicago,  first  premium, $  8 

M.  G.  Sherwin,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  discretionary  premhim, . .  Tranfaolioat. 

TCRKEYS. 

Hiram  Blossom,  Henry,  Marshall  county,  (informal  entry)  discretionary  pre- 
mium,  Ttmiisaetioni. 

SILESLAN   DUCKa 
S.  S.  Condon,  Joneaboro,  first  premlun, $% 
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CHINA  GEESE. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  first  premium,. , |2 

LARGE   GEESE. 

Lewis  F.  AUer,  first  premiam, 2 

EXHIBITION  OF  PIGEONS. 

Wm.  Gentrj,  Chicago,  first  premium, j 

DISCRETIONARY. 

H.  McFarlane,  jr.,  Chicago,  cage  Bantams, Transactions. 

H.  C.  Ryerson,  Chicago,  for  Guinea  pigs Tranaat^tions. 

J.  H.  Oillett ,  for  lot  Brahma  Pootra  fowls, Transactions. 

L.  S.  Beanklej,  Chicago,  lot  fancy  rabbits, Transactions. 

FAEM   IMPLEMENTS. 

PLOWS, 

PLOW  FOR  OLD  GROUND  PRAIRIE. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Rock  Inland  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Wm.  Parlin  k  Co.,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  second  premium, f  10 

DISCRETIONARY. 

E.  II  C.  H.  Dawson,  Jacksonville,  for  steel  clipper, Medal  and  Transactions. 

Gauble  &  French,  Kankakee,  Kankakee  county,  for  three  doable  sod  and  stub- 
ble plows, ; Transactions. 

Furst  k  Bradley,  Chicago,  for  one  plow, Transactions. 

PLOW  FOR  CLAY  SOIL. 

John  Lane,  jr ,  Lockport,  Will  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

S.  O.  Vaughan,  Naperville,  second  premium, •.      f  10 

PLOW  FOR  TWO  HORSES. 

Auga^us  Guibor,  Peoria,  first  premium, Di;)loma. 

Roderick  Owen,  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  county,  second  premium, f  10 

TIMOTHY  AND  BLUE  GRASS  SWARD  PLOW. 

S.  O.  Vaughan,  firrt  premium, Diploma, 

Jones  &  Cagwin,  Joliet,  second  premium, f  10 

SUBSOIL    PLOW, 

Fnrst  k  Bradley,  Chicago,   rst  premium, , • ,  Diploma^ 

DISCRETIONARY. 

James  P.  Skinner,  Rockford, Medal  and  Transactions. 

Solomon  k  Co.,  Carrington,  (?)  one  plow, , Transactions 

ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  ko. 

HORSE  RAKE. 

Wm.  Birch,  Henry,  Marshall  county,  first  premium, , Diploma. 

CORN  CULTIVATOR. 

Henry  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  ^rst  premium, , Diploma, 
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LtTi  K«wtOB,  BctftTiAy  Etnt  coimtj,  lint  prtminm, Diploim. 

SHOVELS,  HOES,  RAKES,  Jto. 

•IX  MAirUSK   FORKS* 

Hooker  Ik  JonM,  Chicago,  first  premium, DiploouL 

TWELVE  CORK  BROOMS. 

E.  W.  Warner,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DRILLS,  &c. 

BEST  ORAIir  DRILLS. 

D.  0.  Daniels,  BelleTnie,  St  Clair  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CORN  PLANTER HORSE  POWER. 

O.  W.  Brown,  Galesburg,  (took  first  premium  last  year — is  still  boat) 

B.  F.  StoweU,  McConnell,  Stephenson  county,  second  premium, $  10 

CORN  PLANTER BAND  POWER. 

Randall  k  Jones,  Rockton,  Winnebago  connty,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Lester  Patee,  Peoria,  second  premium, 1 19 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Plymon  B.  Green,  Wankegan,  Illinois, Transactional 

BEST  CORN  AND  SEED  PLANTER— HORSE   POWER,  DRILLS. 

W.  P.  Emmet,  Louisa,  Stephenson  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

R.  H.  Holder,  Bloomington,  for  one  sod  corn  planter,  attached  to  prairie  plow. 

Medal  and  Transactions^ 

John  R.  Gaston,  Panola,  Woodford  county,  for  grass  seed  sower, Transactions 

Murray  &  YanDoren,  Ottawa,  fbr  seed  planter, Transactions. 

HARVESTERS,  MOWERS,  9uk 

KSAPER. 
#.  S.  Rngg,  Ottawa,  second  premium, |10 

REAPER  AND  MOWER. 

Manny  k  Ca,  Rockford,  first  premium, Diploma. 

John  S.  Wright^  Chicago,  second  premium, $10 

MOWER. 

X.  Danfbrd  k  Co.,  Genera,  first  premium,  . , , . , . , Diploma. 

Manny  k  Co.,  second  premium, , , $10 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Stephen  G.  Williams,  JanesTille,  Wisconsin,  for  Palmer  k  Williams,  self-raker,  MedaL 
T.  D.  Swistser  k  Co.,  Ottawa,  for  grass  sickles, Tranaactionib 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Hiram  A.  Pitta,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BirsM  A.  Fltts^  Chicago,  horsa  power,  fbr  genaral  naa, ,,  •...,•• .  DiplaaMk 
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P«ftTABLE  lAW  MILLS. 

P.  W.  Oatefl,  Chicago,  ftivt  premium, Diplomt. 

Henry  D.  Emerj,  second  premiTun, * « ....,,, .  _ ft 

coBsr  Airn  cot  ifiLi.. 

R  W.  Laiftenc^»  Chicigo,  -  • *  * .  # ,,...»**«.  Tf«iiiifti©iit, 

Birmm  A.  FUtS|  for  corn  grinder,  .,,,.,*.* .-.-*,**,,-..,,,,,  Trmti*  ACtiona 

llMOai>  CiL&T  KOWfEtO  MAC&ISr^. 

E.  W.  Hubbard,  Asioala,  Kew  HATeu  couotj,  ConneGllcii^  Urti  tiremimn, « ,  Piploni^ 

Eoaeb  &  WlDpcale,  Clin  toil  ville,  Rftnc  coiuitr,  Itllnoia,  fim  premium,  Dipto[a«  And  |  5 

Widnej  &  Wttlker,  Ul  Carroll,  CornolJ  couaty, **,,,,...,,....  TmuiocUaui. 

liciiry  D .  E«i«»rY,  ,..*,.***....,»,..,. ,..*.., , , ,  * , Traniactiiiiii, 

H.  U.  Beaeh,  Obtc-afo , . , , ,..,*,.,,*.  ^ TmitMeiioii^ 

K.  B.  Goodrich,  Aurora, * .  * * . , .  *  Traiiaactioiia. 

II4T  r&fii. 
F,  Mamij,  Wadbam^  Grove^  Stepbeufcm  counlj,  IliltK)!i^  flfsl  premium,* , .  *  Diploma. 

CO&K    SHEl.LER-'OOASE    PQWEJt. 

tTooee  k  Cagwio,  aecond  piirmiuiiD,  .....* , , *  * ,. |  i 

CQRV  SHCLLEK HASTD  FOWSH. 

gAoiuel  G.  Itagill,  Cbtaigo,  Br^t  premium «,,,,.,,,,.,.  Dfpl9iai» 

6TEAW   A5fD   HAT   CUTTERi 

A,  OordOQ  Ie  Co.,  E&cbestcr,  Kcw  York,  first  prtrmiiun, Diploma 

fiJiyX    MACHIJTK. 

Henry  Hoata,  Cbicago,  •econd  ppemioro*. ,  .,.,.*, «^  *,,,.,.... .        t  i 

DISCaSTlONABT. 

Jiifi<«0  &  Cagirm,  for  limotbj  and  clover  eecd  pltuiier,, ,»   .,...«,.,...  TraotacttoiUt 
J.  Y*  Uome,  MognoJia,  Painam  couatj,  for  Uome^ii  corn  aiielkr  and  separator, 

MedaJ  and  Tntn^aoiiont. 

Hcnrr  D.  Emerr,  for  cider  mill, • Dipioma* 

Henry  B.  Emery,  for  endless  cbwii  liorse  power,, .  ^ »  Tranftactkma. 

HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS,  &o. 

H.  Webster,  Ogdenibut|;,  St  Lawrence  county,  New  York, Trasiaailosa. 

CH££8II  FBXSSh* 

Hooker  kSonet, • ,.. .    . franaa^tlonA 

Qenry  D.  Emery,  diacretionflt-y  premliini|  ..,.......*...<.**.*«....«..  Tmtn^aciions. 

W.  H*  Goblr,  diaerfltionftrr  premium,, . . . , , * -  Traii«*ctJonft. 

Henry  A.  Roe,  We«t  AndaYcr,  Ashtabula  emmty,  Ohio,  for  cheete  Tat,*  Traniaotioafc 

FLOWmO    MATCH. 

If.  Pretich,  Kankak**,  flrttt  premium i..  ..i. «*•■». $IM 

I/ymaa  Bab^ck,  21  w|mrTille}  Bu  Fuge  oouiib^|. . « « •.<*»•«••••■■*•*  ti  ( 
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FARM  PRODUCTS. 

WOOL. 

Xwtin  Warkerlj,  Crete,  Will  county.    (Ko  report  on  wool  has  been  found.) 

GEAIN  AND  VEGETABLES. 

WHEAT. 

Sydney  S.  Condon,  Jonesboro,  first  preininm, 1 6 

RTE. 

S.  S.  Condon,  first  premium, t 

OATS. 

Austin  Bockwell,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, 8 

I5DIAN  COBK,  BUBHEL,  IN  THE  EAR. 

S.  S.  Condon,  first  premium, 6 

(Tlie  comnnttee  awarded  premiums  to  J.  B.  Thomas  and  L.  S.  Pennington — 
both  imauthc  rizcd.) 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Charles  McBien,  Springfield,  first  premium, ft 

TIMOTHY    SEED. 

0.  B.  Galosha,  Lisbon,  Kendall  county,  firAt  premium, 5 

Charles  McB  len,  discretionary, ;^ 

CLOVER  SEED. 

Charles  McBaen,  first  premium, 5 

BLUE  GRASS  SEED. 

Charles  McBaen,  first  premium, 5 

INDIAN  CORN ^DIFFERENT  VARIETIES. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  first  premium,  (awarded  by  executive  board) 5 

-^r  R.  Thomas,  Waveily,  Morgan  county,  first  premium,  (awarded  by  committee)  6 

TABLE    POTATOES. 

H.  Hammond,  Ontario,  Knox  county,  fii  st  premium, 5 

0.  B.  Gttlushu,  second  premium,  .... 8 

SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

H.  L.  Brush,  Ottawa,  first  premium, 6 

H.  L.  Brush,  ibr  sweet  potatoes,  first  premium, Z 

ONIONS. 

A.  Ck  Carle,  Urbana,  first  premium, ft 

TABLE  TURNIPS. 

Charles  W.  i.urtfeldt,  Oregon,  Ogle  county,  first  premium, •  •  6 

TABLE    BEKT8. 

M.  0.  Sherwin,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  first  premium, 8 

Oakrots. 
J.  A.  ft-O,  Kvmuoottyfin(pr«iiuum|«  •••#•* • •••••  i 
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CABBAGE. 

IL  C.  Sbcrwin,  first  premium, f  6 

EGO  PLANT. 

A-  G.  Carle,  first  premium, 8 

LIMA  BEAIfS. 

H.  L.  Brufih,  first  premium, 6 

PUMPKINS. 

Urial  Hills,  Salem,  Uarion  countj,  first  premium, 5 

SQUASHES. 

J.  A.  Hutchings,  Chicago,  first  premium, S 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  E.  Kennicott,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  county,  for  sheaves  of  oats, Transactions. 

Avis  C.  Kennicott,  West  Xortbfield,  for  sugar  beets,. $  2 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Clevttland,  Ohio,  for  an  extensive  show  of  garden  and  field  seeds. 

Diploma  and  special  thanks  of  society- 

ILLINOIS  FLOUR  AND  STARCH. 

BARREL  FLOUR. 

8.  N.  Fullen wider,  Chatham,  Sangamon  county,  first  premium, 1 5 

Logan  &  Johnson,  Springfield,  second  premium 8 

STARCH. 

H.  F.  Kingsbury  k  Co.,  Aurora,  first  premium, 3 

Discretionary  premium  to  Kiddle  &  Miller,  Donby  Station, Trausaciions 

ILLINOIS  BUTTEE  AND  CHEESE. 

FRESH  BUTTER  IN  ROLLS* 

C  O.  Tajlor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  county,  first  premium, f  8 

Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  second  premium, -2 

BUTTER  MADE  IN  MAT  OR  JUNE. 

Charles  W.  Hnrtfeldt,  first  premium, , . . .  8 

BUTTXR   IN  TUBS,  AC. 

C.  6.  Tavlor,  first  premium, H 

Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  second  premium, .' 8 

CHEESE. 

C  6.  Taylor^  first  premium, 8 


ILLINOIS  HONEY,  &c. 


B09XT. 

S.  S.  Abbott,  Jefferson,  Cook  oounly,  first  premfon,. « 0 

H.  H.  Yates,  Chicago,  (^informal  entry,;  commended  a%  Ikt  bwt  on  (he  gtowndy 

Transactions. 

QUINCE     PRESERTE8. 

Immm)  Xerrukm,  Trenoul,  Ttfewell  oount^,  ftrsl  picmiiim,. 
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BAKEBS'  BRMAD,  CAKS,  CEACDUlSy  *€• 

Orrin  Eendill,  Chicago,  first  premiimif Dipkma. 

DIBCRETIOITAET. 

Chas.  Schafer,  Chicago,  for  &?•  jars  caDdy,  Traniactiona. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Bogga,  Chicago,  jar  pickled  peaches, 1 8 

Mrd.  W.  P.  Iglehart,  Chicago,  jar  jellies, 8 

E.  P.  Vail,  Chicago*  jar  jellies, % 

To  the  same,  for  raspberries, 2 

The  committee  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  above,  two  premiums  of  $10 
each,  to  Urs.  E.  P.  Vail  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Iglehart,  of  Chicago,  for  their  '*  patriot- 
ism and  enterprise."    Awarded  accortRngfy. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ORCHAED. 

APPLES,  OREATX8T  AND  BEST  TABIXTT  NAMED. 

L.  S.  Pennington,  Sterling,  Whiteside  coontj,  first  premium, 10 

Wm.  Stewart  k  Sons,  Qtiincj,  Adams  countj,  second  premium, 6 

APPLES,  TWELVE  VASICTIKS. 

L.  S.  Pennington,  first  premium, 6 

0.  B.  Galusha, Transactions. 

John  W.  Pickard,  Elroy,  Stephenson  connty, Transactions. 

SIX    VARIETIES  WINTER    APPLES. 

L.  Montague,  Louisa,  Stephenson  county,  first  premium, 1 5 

AUTUMN    PEARS. 

Thomas  H.  Paine,  Fremont,  Lake  county,  first  premium, 6 

To  the  same,  for  winter  pears,  firnt  premium 0 

To  the  same,  for  seedling  pears,  firbt  premium, 6 

TWELVE    NAMED  VARIETIES    PEACHES. 

Wm.  Schanck,  Fremont,  Lake  county,  first  premium, ,  •        10 

TWELVE  PSACBXS. 

Wm.  StewiCrt  L  Sons,  first  premium, S 

SIX  SXEDLINO  PBACHES. 

JL  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, '. S 

SBOW  OF  PLUMS. 
Harrison  Hanoo^,  Groreland,  Tasewell  county,  first  premtuin, S 

QUINCES. 

John  Heck,  Lockport,  first  premium, 6 

Harrison  Hancock, Tranaacttons, 

Isaac  Merriam,  (informal  entry,) Traoaactiooa. 

GRAPES,  GREATEST  VARIETT. 

Smiley  Shephert,  Hennepin,  Illinoia,  first  pr«mium, |5 

SIX  BUNCHES  ORAFBS. 

Charles  Carpenter,  Keller's  Island,  Erie  county,  first  premium, 0 

SIX  BOTTLES  WINB— CATAWBA. 

|LIaanrt|iiil£imh«% 10 
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•n  B0TTLS8  WIITK,  rXOM  ANT  OTHKK  ORAPl. 

Hartin  Moody,  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  flrat  premium, |X0 

THRSS  BOTTLES  WINE,  FROM  ANT  OTUES  FRUIT. 

Hn.  H.  Lowe,  Joliet,  first  premiom, 5 

DI8CRETI0NART. 

J.  A.  &  0  Kennicott,  lot  fruit  not  eotered  for  competition, Honorable  mention. 

O.  P.  Rogers,  Marengo,  McHenry  county,  lot  apples  and  peara, Tranaactione 

Harrrison  Hancock,  osage  orange, Tranflactlons. 

To  the  same,  for  lot  barberries,  .^. Transaotionsi 

Charles  Carpenter,  lot  Catawba  wine,  (not  entered  for  premium,)  rery  highly 
commended,  and  considered  the  ripest  and  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those 

skilled  in  wines, ,    MedaL 

Isaac  Merriam,  five  barrels  apples,  (informal  entry,) Transactions. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  FINE  ARTS,  ifec, 

MITTENS. 

Miss  Susan  W.  Henderson,  Jacksonville,  first  premium,. 1 3 

COAT. 

"W.  S.  Bond,  Chicago,  first  premium, g 

To  the  same,  for  pants,  first  premium, 5 

To  the^same,  for  vest,  first  premium, 5 

TWO  HORSE  CARRIAGE. 

Welch  k  Mendsen,  Chicago,  first  premium, 15  . 

OARRIAOE,  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  HORSES. 

Welch  k  Mendsen,  Chicago,  first  premium, 10 

ONE  HORSE    CARRIAGE. 

EUithorpe,  Kline  k  Bradley,  (slide  seat,)  first  premium, 10 

WEEKLT  PAPER. 

6.  Nieholay,  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BISCRETIONART. 

Thomas  Bown  k  Co.,  Chicago,  for  mantel  glass  and  picture  frame, Medal. 

Wm.  S.  Bond,  Chicago,  overcoat, Transactions. 

Silliman,  Seymour  k  Co.,  Chicago,  umbrella, Medal. 

Mills  k  Co..  Chicago,  lot  cigars, Transactions. 

Joshua  Rhodes,  Chicago,  rag  <  arpet, Transactions. 

£.  C.  Spencer,  Oiiccola,  Clark  county,  needle  work, Transactions. 

AMERICAN  FABRICS. 

WOOLEN  CARPEV. 

Beecher,  Hollister  k  Wilkins,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  beat  oil  cloth,  &c.,  first  premium,. . . , • Diplon^fu 

To  the  same,  for  hearth  rug,  first  premium,. Diploma. 

HEARTH  RUG HOME  MADE. 

L.  H.  Aldrich,  Cbicsgo,  first  premium, Diplopia. 
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TAPB8TRY    VELVET. 

Beecher,  HoUUter  &  Wilkins,  first  premium,. Diploma. 

HOSIERY. 

John  Fitch,  Carrollton,  Greene  county,  first  premium,  Diploma. 

A  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ljdia  Clifford,  of  Chicogo,. . . .  Transactions. 

DI6CRETI0NAILT.  ^ 

Field,  Benedict  &  Co.,  Chicago,  iaocj  cassimere,. TransacUona. 

Beecher,  Hollittter  &  Wilkius.  blaukets Transactions. 

To  the  same,  for  table  cover, Transactions. 


NEEDLE  WORK,  &o. 


EVIOEXOE  OF  TASTE  AND  SKILT. PLAIN  NEEDLE  WORK,    BY  GIRLS    UNDER 

FOURTEEN. 

Har;  Brown,  JacksonTille,  first  premium, %6 

BEST    DARNI50. 

Cora  £.  Eennicott,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  first  premium, 6 

PLAIN   SHIRT. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ifechelke,  Chicago,  first  premium, 8 

PLAIN  8UIRT,  BF  GIRL  UNDRR  FOURTSKN. 

Anna  Brown,  Jacksonville,  firat  premium, 8 

Mary  Brown,  Jack.«onviIle,  second  premium, 2 

DOMESTIC  QUILT. 

Cora  L.  Warriner,  Bloombigton,  first  premium,. 6 

WHITE  DOMESTIC  COUNTERPANE. 

Augusta  Hall,  FAirfield,  Wayne  county,  (informal  entry,)  first  premium, 6 

J.  W.  Sharpe,  Chicago,  second  premium, (^ 

CALICO  QUILT. 

Mrs.  Ira  F.  El  rod,  Bemadotte,  Fulton  county,  first  premium, 6 

R.  H.  Howe,  Louisville,  Kentucky, Transactiom. 

SILK  QUILT. 

Ifrs.  H  S.  Plerpont,  La  Salle,  first  premium, 1 5 

EVIDENCB  OF  TASTE  AND  SKILL— -ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLE  WORJC. 

Alice  Fitx  Simmons,  Crystal  Lake,  McHenry  county,  first  premium, 6 

COLLARS,  AC. 
Mrs.  H.  Lowe,  Joliet,  first  premium, % 

CAPS. 

Jane  Woods,  Chicago,  first  premium, 2 

DRXSS  FOR  CHILD. 

Hrs.  George  Barrel,  Springfield,  first  premium, j- 

CROCHET  WORK. 

fiodo  E.  Qavin,  Chicago,  first  premium, U 
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ETIDXNCE  OT  TASTE  AND  SKILL WORSTED   KMBKOIDSRT. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dank,  Cbicago,  first  premiam, | 

Mrs.  James  L.  Gates,  Chicago,  second  premium, 

OTTOMON  C0TIR8. 

Kiss  Sopbia  Maynard,  Chicago,  first  premiam, 

CUSHION,    AC,  * 

Julia  Baird,  Chicago,  first  premium, • 

LAMP  STAND,  *C. 

Mr*.  J.  L.  QfillJner,  Thorntcm  Suilon^  Cook  cauotjt  firat  premiam^ *•,.,,,,, ,, 
MnL  Uptlla  Swinglej,  dttfcretionflrj  premitiai». ,,.,,*,.,,,»»,»*,,   < ,  ^  „ 

TAdR    SIJPFEBS. 

Mrs.  J.  BuuDj  Springfield*  first  promiam, » . . . . .  - , . , .,*,,. 

SILK    KMBROIDEBY. 

Hrt.  H.  Park,  CMcugo,  firat  pf^mmm *.,.-,,»    ft  tmd  Transactions 

gOFA   CDSUlilN,    EMBROnjEEED- 

Don  Bnumiagi  Chicago,  fir^t  premium,  ..-,«..«.*•«.... * .  «.,,.,,.«       f 

MAKTTLLA,    EHBROIDEBED. 

Hrs.  Jane  Wood^j  firtt  premiuiu^ , ,.-,.. .. . , ,. 

TOILET  crsruox- 

Mrs.  Dr.  Jlobertd,  Decatur,  firit  preTaiuiii, .  * . , , 

Mrs.  S,  Francb,  Spriijgfieid,  aacoiid  prviniurri^.  .,*,.*-.....,.-..,....--..-. 

SILK  BONIfKT, 

Mm  H.  Fontoiti,  Chicago,  fir^t  premiujn, • 1,  *  *  i .*..<.<•  * 

Mrs,  K  ivanmgh  k  Wis.^  Rjiin»  Joliet, ......  ip  .., » .«*,*••» 

Informal  entry,  by  error  of  clerlE,  awarded  by  BpeciaJ  committer. 

SHELL  WORK, 

Xn.  Henry  Verbeok,  K^^wark,  Kendall  county,  firat  premmtn,. , , ,  * ••  Q 

WAX    FLOWEBa,  ^ 

Misi  Hckn  Wbite,  Chicago,  first  premmm, . . .  ^ • *  I 

SPICE  FLOWERS. 
UhA  Happj  B.  Boles,  Chicago,  flr^it  pr  mium,  1 2,  and  in  addition  mdiBo re  ti on- 
ary  premium, .-,,,» - .,,..* TfsnAactioo* 

DISCEEnOKAEr. 

Miss  Mafic  W   Allen,  Chicago,  for  boqaet  paper  flowers, ,....,-. $2 

Jane*  \Voods»  for  fine  display, -  -  -  • ,..,,..,,.-*..   Meditl 

Mrs.  Harriist  H*  Har^^ey,  Chicago,  for  suit  boy'a  clothe*, , f  1« 

U  D.  Ulia*<lciMi,  Chicago,  for  tloaks  iind  mantiJl**, 9 

Mrs.  fl.  pA'k,  tUropbg  for  emhroidery,   - » •  -  *  •  ■  & 

Inatltution  for  the  BliniU  JackionTUie,  Ul,  for  erne  brushes  and  ftuicy  irorkj. .  5 

Mi^s  Hrtirkt  Hutohlngfton,  BiitaTiis  for  card  basket,   * -  -  ^ 

Mri  M^vron  W,  Sranll^y,  Chicago,  for  hundkerchief, *  •  -  *  -  8 

Mrs  H,  Lowe,  worked  handkerehief, , -   ..-..*..*•-•  8 

MMter  KaiJiaa  HorgaHj  vato  Odta, •«....««... ...ii^..  • 
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Mrs.  H.  J.  Lipscomb,  Springfield,  hair  wreath,  awarded  bj  the  executive  com- 
mittee,   f  10 

Miss  Sarah  Wright,  Naperrille,  pair  Blippers,  by  girl  five  years  old, 2 

J.  Gray,  Chicago,  caae  wigs, S 

Cornelia  Bartlett,  Aurora,  leather  work, 5 

Miss  Margaret  Brooks,  Chicago,  wax  fruit, J 

John  C.  Maxcy,  Springfield,  suspenders,  (iniormal  entry,) 2 

PAINTINGS,  DAGUERREOTYPES,  &o. 

A^'IMAX  PAINTING OIL. 

John  W.  O'Brien,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

H.  &  0.  Wilson,  Chicago,  second  premium, f  K) 

FLOWER  PAINTING. 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  Chicago,  first  premium, / Diploma. 

Mrs:  N.  £.  Stewart,  Chicago,  second  premium, $3 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Hubbard,  Chicago,  third  premium, St 

MONOCHBOMS. 

Miss  Marie  W.  Allen,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Sarah  Mendsen,  Chicago,  second  premium, f  2 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Alex.  Hesler,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Samuel  M.  Fassett,  Chicago,  second  premium, |  3 

P.  Yon.  Schneidau,  Chicago,  third  premium, % 

FANCY  PAINTING,  IN  OIL,  BY  ILLINOIS  ARTIST, 

Wm.  E.  McMaster,  Chicago,  second  premium, 10 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  third  premium, i 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING. 

5.  Davis  Childs,  jr.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma, 

To  the  same,  for  wood  engraving,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PENCIL   DRAWING. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Page,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

6.  W.  R  Cook,  Lacon,  Marshall  countj,  second  premium, .  •  • $6 

John  E.  Dillingham,  Chicago,  third  premium, 8 

CRAYON  DRAWING. 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  first  premium, , Diploma. 

Henrj  A.  Clarke,  Chicago,  second  premium, $  6 

Marie  W.  Allen,  Chicago,  third  premium, S 

WRITING. 

D.  v.  Bell,  Chicago,  first  premium, Difdoma. 

Thomas  E.  Hill,  Wauk^^n,  second  piemiom, $  S 

Mr.  Clarke,  Michigan,  did  not  apply  to  enter ;  committee  pv^onouneed  his  speoi- 
mens  equal  to  the  best,  and  recommended  a  premium, TraiiMctiioM* 

SCULPTURE,  BY  ILLINOIS  ARTIST. 

John  Shumer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Bfihinman  ^  Qoi&aan,  Chica|;Oy  second  premium,.  •  • » •,•••••,..,•  ^     |  XO 
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CARVING  ON  WOOD. 

Thomas  lices,  ChicagOf  first  premium, Dipio 

Lees  k  Cope,  Chioago,  second  premium, $  S 

ABCniTECTURAL  DftAWINO. 

S.  P.  Hemmerick,  Chicago,  third  premium, • 

DISCJ^ETIONART. 

Reinbard  Wemigk,  for  photograph, Diploma 

To  ihe  same,  for  pastel  pnmUrtgs, , . , ,  ~ Dlplouift 

Charles  V.  Bond,  for  oil  painting, ......*.,,,   DEjikiiiia. 

Wm.  £.  McMtLAtera,  porimit  in  oil, *   ^  .  lliploma. 

To  the  amne,  for  kndfli^ape  in  oiU # .,,*...*..,.,  i ,  * ,  |  A 

£L  SU  Alarjf  C)iica|TOf  fur  po^td)  piiitiiing^   ..*....,. ......*...*...  Dtpliimo. 

J.  W.  Beckman*  Chicago,  I'm  engraving;,  *............,...,.*....» *   llijiioma, 

Wm.  E.  MeH*3terp^  for  portraU  of  an  iiiiLhnn.*&?t,.  ,.,...,*.*    , Dipiotiia* 

Heeler  k  Jugliii*  ChicagOi  pbotogrftph  on  i?or¥>. , —  ..,..-  .  * . . .  Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  collection  pastel  puilntings^.  .«,..*., .  ^  .*<.,. DiplnmEu 

Wm.  Holmes,  Cliic«go,  porirail  fram<?3,  &c., » ......,,,  1 10 

To  Ihe  ranio,  fcir  mirror  fmrnes,  ..,...........*> .........,,..,..*  DipJoini. 

Kel.*ey  Liljibridge,  Cliiengo,  for  ttmbfotypC!?,. ......... . ,        t  i 

iBaao  A.  Pool,  Oliicago,  for  Itmdaeape', .,,....    ..,.........*,*..,,,..**...  SI 

H.  A*  Batcbi  Jolict,  daguerreot/pefi^ ...,.,.*,.,«,*«,,.  H 

E.  C,  Cfidinnd,  Chieago,  for  porirait  of  in  mHhi ♦  ft 

Taylor  k  Lcimox,  Chicago,  aoibrotypes, •    * . . ,.,,,,♦►♦.»,.♦*   Piptoma* 

DESIGNS  AND  MODELS, 

*  DISCRETIOXAB\% 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomington,  for  Frindle's  patent  seir-austaitting  andpottabk 

fL'uce, , .....*.. ..--...  BlploBli^ 

John  0.  BUSr,  Chicago,  lor  aitachnient  to  ruling  mcicUitte,  ...,,,.*.♦,•*..   Diploitiat 

John  a  Wright,  Chiuugo,  for  Atkii/s*  automaton  rake DLpJoma, 

E.  A.  Muller,  Chicago,  for  apparatus  for  uiiiking  high  wLnes^,  * .  * DipJonja. 

Harper  l£  FtJata,  Chicjago,  for  model  of  tire  aed  water-proof  t*tofe Trausactlont. 

William  Wells,  Cliicngo,  pair  bercr  whcela, * DipIomiL 

James  P.  Smith,  Chicagu^  for  model  for  hike  teasel, Diploma. 

Leonird  Woodi,  MiSJeraborg,  Iowa,  for  heilge  trihiracr, Transactions. 

D.  B.  Cook  k  Co.,  Chiesgo,  for  railroad  maps, -  Diploma. 

METALLIC  FABRICS,  &c.  ^ 

COOKIXO  STOVE ^FOE  WOOD, 

IXtmherty^  BIley  k  Wiswell,  Chicago,  first  premium, ..**.**► Diploma. 

COOEIIfG  STOVE^ — FOB  COALp 

Tm^ent,  Hlmrod  k  Co.,  first  premium, * . , .!*,.• •  *  *  Diplc>mfl- 

PARLOE  stoye. 

Tincent,  Himrod  &  Co.»  first  premium,. . , » . .  i Diploma* 

ArPAKATrS  FOR  WARllTl!i^a  DWELXINGfl  AKD  PtTBLlO  BUrLDlNGS. 

B.  A.  &&rfiK>K  DajicNa,  llotiteom^ry  oouaty.Ohk^  fiiit|irepiig»t.*j»**  m**  Bl^bW 
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Jamet  B.  Russell,  (Thicago,  teeond  premitun, Traasactioii& 

IRON  FE^XE. 

Brooks  &  Onions,  Chicago,  ftrtt  premium, Diploma* 

BBA8S  WOBK« 

Walworth  k,  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Dij^oma. 

DISCBKTIONAKT. 


Vincent,  Himrod  &.  Co  ,  for  one  lot  forty  Ftoves, Diplo 

Sheffler,  Vand4'rf(all  St  Co.,  Plainfield,  Will  countj,    TranHaction& 

John  C.  Schooled,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  refrigerator Diploma. 

Rajman  It  Ward,  West  Tioj,  Albany  county,  New  York,  for  church  bells,. .  Diploma. 

George  W.  Prickett.  Chicago,  for  parlor  grates, MedaL 

Vincent,  Himrod  &.  Co.,  for  ** Forest  Oak**  cooking  store,  tet^ted  in  business 
oiBce, Transactions. 

WORKED  METALS— AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

lEON  WIBS  HIJBDLE  FENCE. 

H.  Haight  k  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diplama. 

WINDOW   8PEING. 

Danford  Johnson,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

LAMPS. 

John  W.  Hitt,  Mt  Morris,  Ogle  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DI8CBCTI0NABY. 

John  Durkin,  Chicago,  for  nuts  and  bolts, ■ Diploma. 

Collins  It  Blatchford,  Chicago,  for  lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead,. MedaL 

A.  Algower,  Chicago,  for  wire  sewing  stand  and  baaket, Transactionsi 

Lewis  Llllie,  Troy.  New  York,  for  safe, MedaL 

Filkins,  Runyon  k-  Barker,  Chicago,  for  one  card  assorted  locks, Tranaactiouk 

Holliday  Windmill  Company,  South  Coventry,  Connecticut,  for  one  mill.,  TrauHai^tions. 

Uhrlaub,  Battler  k  Co ,  Chicago,  for  case  gunst, Transactions. 

P.  W.  Gates,  Chica|;o,  for  screw  cutting  ocachiue, Transactions. 

FINE  WORKED  METALS,  &o. 

WATCHES. 

J.  T.  ft  £  M.  Edwaids,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CLOCKS. 

Wm.  A.  Hendricks,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BILTEB  PLATE. 

Chvles  W.  Colson,  Chicago,  siWer  plating, Transactions. 

F.  N.  Dubois,  Chicago Transaotiona. 

J.  T.  ft£.M.  Edwards,  Chicago, Transactions. 

iKaac  Speer,  Chicago,  (infoimal  entty)  discretionary  premium, Diploma. 

(NaTB.-^Tbe  three  first  were  awarded  a  diploma  contraij  to  rule  of  eoolety.) 

DtflOBITlOllABT. 
K«»i«*IjM»Obioi9BiaM»pesi,i.«.> ^ • ».*•••.  TnaiMliaw 
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L.  H.  Cordiy  h.  Ca,  Cbicmgo,  lightning  rod  points, Traik«action8. 

Hoard  k  Avery,  Gbicago,  ciae  of  jewelry,  watches,  Ac, Transactions. 

L  P.  Pionier,  Chicago.  Hghtning  rod  points, Transactions. 

6.  T.  Abbey,  Chicago,  lot  guns, Transactions. 

S.  P.  Tenney,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  elpctro  conductors, Transactions. 

John  Stimson,  New  Torlc,  New  York,  knife  ^arpener, Transactions. 

E.  F  Bacon,  Chicago,  door  plates, Transactions. 

C.  Clapp,  Chicago,  brass  trimmings, Transactions. 

C.  Piquette,  Detroit,  Michigan,  gold  pens, Transactions. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTEUMEKTS,  &c. 

DENTISTBT. 

J.  A.  Kennicott,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. ' 

A.  P.  Sales,  Chicago,  second  premium, Medal. 

OPTICAL  APPARATUS. 

Wm.  Buffham,  Millbom,  Lake  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BALANCE. 

Held  k  Brother,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

MACHINEET. 

8TKAM  ENGINE. 

P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  portable  engine,  first  premium, , Diploma. 

W.  J.  &  A.  M.  Granger,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

FIBS  ENGINE. 

Cowing  k  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  Tork  first  premium, Diploma. 

HOSE  BEEL. 

Hope  Hose  Company,  Chicago,  fir«t  premium, Diploma. 

-  OBNAMENTAL  FOUNTAIN. 

H.  &  0.  Wilson,  Chicago,  firbt  premium, .*.  Diploma. 

BALANCE  SCALE.  ^ 

&  ft  T.  Fairbanks,  St»  Johnsburg,  Vermout,  firnt  premium, Diploma. 

LATH  MACHINE. 

Blakie  k  Clark,  Chicago,  first  premium Diploma. 

6.  B.  McGinnis,  Chicago,  second  premium, MedaL 

SHINGLE  liACHINE. 

C.  K.  Morrill  k  Co.,  Chicsgo«  first  premium, Diploma^ 

A.  W.  Riley,  Chicago,  second  premium, Medal  and  Tranbactions. 

STAVE  MACHINE. 

George  G.  Chase,  Chicago,  fir^t  premium, Diploma. 

DITOHING  MACHINE. 

L}OD  4  Letrii,  Farmington,  lowfti  first  premium, • Diploma. 
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PARM  PUMP. 

A.  J.  McRejnoIds,  Havana,  Mason  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Tryon  &  Warner,  Chicago,  second  premium MedaL 

Silbbj,  Mynders  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falld,  New  York,  third  premium, Transactions. 

PORTABLE   FLOTJRma  MILL. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  first  premium, Diploma. 

MORTICING  MACHINE. 
Geo.  G.  Chase,  first  premium, Diploma. 

TENONING  MACHINE. 
Geo.  6.  Chase,  first  premium, Transactions. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt,  Chicago,  sash  machine, Transactions. 

Horace  A.  Chase,  Elgin,  portable  grist  mill,  Diploma. 

Warren  Aldrich,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  engine  lathe,. ...   Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  iron  planer, Diploma. 

I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  New  York,  New  York,  for  sewing  machine, MedaL 

G.  T.  Peareon,  Chicago,  spoke  dressing  machine, Diploma. 

C.  G.  Sheffifhl,  Chicago,  type  machine, Transactions. 

To  the  same,  for  type, Medal. 

E.  k  T.  Fairbaiiks  k  Co.,  for  scales, Transactions. 

Blakie  &  Clark,  bolting  machine, Transactions. 

J.  Raith  k  Co.,  Chicago,  for  duster, MedaL 

G.  B.  McGinnis,  for  lot  pumps, Diploma. 

J.  G  Nicolay,  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  for  shot  charger, Transactions. 

S.  J.  Rockwood«  Chicago,  for  upsetting  machine, Medal. 

Holliday  Windmill  Company,  Chicago,  for  force  pump, Transactions. 

A.  L.  Felch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  hub  boring  machine, Transactions. 

James  Hemming,  Richmond,  Iowa,  (?)  for  self-regulating  windmill, Transactions. 

VEHICLES,  &o. 

BEST  DISPLAY  CHOICE  CARRIAGES. 
Welch  k  Mendsen,  Chicago,  (an  informal  entry)  committee  awarded  first  premi- 
um,   ,.,  DiplomA. 

BEST  DISPLAY  CHOICE  BUGGIES. 

Ellitborpe,  Kline  &.  Bradley,  Chicago,  first  premium,. Diploma* 

SLEIGHS. 
Philip  Hie  kfl,  Chicago,  first  premimn, Diploma. 

FARM  WAGON. 

John  Boorman,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

H.  Whitbeck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  second  premium, MedaL 

DISCBBTIONABY. 

Welch  k  Mfndsen,  onmibos, Diploma. 

D.  F.  Wilson,  Chicago,  passenger  car  truck, Transactions. 

BuTRess  k  Wilson,  Chicago,  light  buggy, MedaL 

Bhelton  k  Tuttle,  Plymouth,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  for  dngle  seat  top 
bv8g7,<4...i<o.i.4ii«M.«<ii4.. .•..••• ••..;^.  Xod«L 
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Ellithorpe,  Kline  &  Bradlej,  for  cnne  necked  ooacfa, Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  open  buggy« Trani^ctioDS. 

H.  H.  Smith  h,  Co.,  Pekin,  Taxewell  count j,  covered  buggj, Diploma 

To  the  same,  for  baronche, Medal. 

Welch  &  Mendsen,  barouche, Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  crane  necked  ooftch, » Transactions. 

CABINET  WARE. 

OFFICE  CHAIB. 

James  Finertj,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONAET. 

Wm.  Toole  J,  Chicago,  for  counting  house  desk, Transactions. 

Stemb^'rg,  Isidore,  Chicago,  for  bureau, Transactions. 

D.  L.  Jacobus  &  Brotbera,  Chicago,  for  French  desk,  Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  sideboard, Special  commendation. 

To  the  same,  for  rooking  otib, Transactions. 

Hitchcock  it  Porter,  for  book  case,. Transactions. 

Adams  X  Clark,  Cliicago,  spring  bottom  bedstead, Transactions. 

MUSICAL  INSTEUMENTS. 

BOUDOm  PIANO. 

Frederick  Luhrsen,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

8QUASE  PIAMO. 

Higgins  Brothers,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma* 

VIOLIN. 

R^  O.  Greene,  Cliicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  melodeon,  first  premium. 

COOPERS',    CAEPENTERS'    AND    BASKET   MAKERS* 

WARE. 

PINE  WARE, 
Dimmock  X  Gould,  Molino,  Rock  Island  county,  first  premiuB, .«««..%«..«••*       |8 

CEDAR  WARS. 

Rossiter  It  Fhahnan,  Chicago,  first  pren^um, *..«•4•^.^. 3 

OAK  WARE. 

R.  0.  RouncsTille,  Chloago, first  premium, t 

FLOUR  BARBEL. 

Hojt  &  Smith,  Batavia,  first  premium,.. .........%•> 8 

To  the  same,  for  tight  b.  rrel,  first  premium, •••«  S 

DISOBrrii^ART. 

Briggs  k  White,  Chicago,  for  wood,  willon;  and  funcj  wate, TransacUoni. 

Samuel  West,  Cincinnati^  Ohio,. for  ipproved  window  frame,.  •••..••••  Transactions* 
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FUREIERS\  CURRIERS\  SADDLERS',  STIOEMAKERS' 
AND  TRUNK  MAKERS'  PRODUCTS. 

TBI7NK8. 

Geo.  Glaaoer  k  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CABPET  BAG. 

James  C.  Garland,  Chicago,  fin^t  premium,  Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  ladies*  satchel,  first  premium, Diploma. 

gent's  winteb  boots. 

John  Keller,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

ladies'  walking  shoes. 

Charles  E.  Wiswell,  first  premium, Diploma. 

GLOVES. 

0.  Kruger,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CABBIAGE    HABNE8S. 

Benjamin  Cope,  Chicago,  gold  mounted,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Ajidrcw  McDonald,  Waukegan,  silver  mounted, Diploma. 

BIDING  SADDLE. 

S.  P.  Smkh,  Kaskaskia,  first  preminm, Diploma. 

HABNESS  HOBSB   OOLLAB. 
Wm.  Speight,  Chicago,  first  premium Diploma. 

DISOEETIONAET. 

Kelly  k  Blackburn,  Chicago,  for  leather, Transactions. 

Ideson,  Jordon  k.  Bellows,  Chicago,  for  rubber  goods, Two  diplomas^ 

John  C.  Garland,  ralise  and  hat  box, Transactiona. 

J.  A.  8mith  k  Co.,  Chicago,  rubber  hose, Transactions. 

BOOKBINDERS',  PAPERJiAKERS',  &c.,  PRODUCTS. 

SUIT  BOUND  BOOKS. 

A.  H.  Ii  C.  Burlej,  Chicago,  first  premium, ^ Diploma. 

O.  T.  Brown,  Alton,  for  frosting  and  bami^Sng,  and  for  improvement   in 
ledger, Diploma. 

LETTEB,  CAP  AND  NOTE  PAI^EB. 

O.  H.  Il  L.  Laflin,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PAPEB  HANGINGS  AND  PAPEB8. 

Faxon  k  Crosby,  Chicago,  first  premium, « Diploma. 

SILK  HAT. 

G.  M.  Speer,  Chicago,  first  premium,  Diploma. 

CLOTH  CAPS. 

G.  V.  Speer,  Chicago, first  premium,.. Di[Joroa. 

SUIT  CLOTHES. 

]Bdwaid  JUjt  Chicago,  first  premium,.  •  •  ••  • •  •  ••  • ••••••••  .^w^  DiploBik 
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CUSLED  HATB  MATTSAS8. 

Beecher,  HoUister  k  Wilkins,  first  premium, ...>.•«.. ^•••.  Diploma. 

DISCBETIONABY. 

IfoDson  k  Bradley,  Chicago,  ornamental  book  binding, Kedal. 

Bradner,  Warren  k  Co.,  Chicago,  for  wrapping  paper, Transactions. 

Beecher,  HoUister  &  Wilkins,  window  curtains, MedaL 

CuItct  k  Page,  sample  of  embos.-<ing, Diploma. 

A.  H.  &  G.  Buiiej,  for  R.  R.  Register, Transactions  and  high  commendation. 

CEREMIC,  CHEMICAL  AND  NATUEAL  PRODUCTS. 

STONE  WARE. 

A.  6.  Barley,  Chicago,  first  premium, •..«>  DiplomiL 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Ferdinand  Stolz,  first  premium, «...;..«••  Diploma. 

TILES. 

James EUis,  Chicago,  first  premium, «•...,,.... Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

L.  H.  Harablem,  Chieago,  for  loteomotive  lamp,.  .^  ...^...^^ FedaL 

E.  H.  Castle,  Chicago,  for  fancy  pitcher, '  VansacUons. 

CHEMICALS,  kc 

GLUE. 

C,  Wahl  k  Sons,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PRUS8IATE  OF   POTASH. 
J.  y^Z.  Blaney,  first  premium, Diploma  and  high  commendation. 

SOAP. 

Hough  Ritche,  Chicago, ,.....,,»...... Diploma. 

Aadarson  k  Co.,  Chicago, >  Diploma. 

{The  committee  did  not  determine  which  of  the  above  lots  was  best,  but  ad- 
vised giving  diploma  to  each.] 

LIME. 

Stephen  White,  Lyons,  Cook  county,. Transactions. 

Darid  llartin  &  Ca,  Springfield, Transactions. 

Norman  Phillips,  Damascus,  Stephenson  county, Transactions. 

J.  Lock  k  Brothers,  Ottawa, rransactions. 

Note. — The  committee  awarded  a  first  premium  to  each  of  the  above  lots, 
contrary  to  rule  of  the  society. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  ROOFING. 

Abram  Davis,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

VINEGAR. 

Burcky,  Mader  &  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, •  •  •  •  Diploma. 

Joo.  Pfi|B»er  4  Co.,  Chicago, ..t....^,***^  TransactioiM. 
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rilCBETIOyABT. 

JtiDM  X  Fuiltr,  Oincimuitl,  Ohio,  for  writing  inlc,  first  premium, Dipl< 

[This  wag  t«tted  ija  th«  bosineag  ofiBeft,  and  pronuunced  a  most  excellent  ar- 

lilSCELLlNEOUS— WOOD  AND  STONK. 

DBEtSED  STONB. 

If flk  It.  King  &  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, • Diploma. 

MILL  STONE. 

Hajward  k  TraTla,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

GBIMDBTOMB. 

Btilwen  k  Sawjer,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

POLISHED  MABBLE. 

E.  k  0.  Wilson,  Chicago,  first  premium, • Diploma. 

SHINGLES. 

Wi'«ox  k  Wood,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

RawtOQ  ^^atcham,  Chicago, Special  notice  and  Transactions. 

DISCBETIONABY. 

H.  ft  0.  Wilson,  for  statuary, MedaL 

Binger  k  Talcott,  Chicago,  for  boat  loail  of  Athens  stone, MedHL 

Archibald  Kenjon,  for  tomb  stone,  inlaid  with  pearl, Transactions. 

KATCBAL  PBODUCTS. 

^E•T  COLLECTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ILLUSTBATIN0  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  TUB 

STATE. 

XUiaois  Central  Bailroad  Company, Diploma  and  special  thanks  of  the  societj. 

OBEATEST  AND  BEST  COLLECTION  OF   NAMED  INSECTS. 
Robert  Kennic,9tt,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  first  premium,  Diploma  and     $  10 
'  ZOOLOGICAL    COLLECTION. 

Bob«rt  Kennioott,  Cirtt  premium, Medal  and  8 

BOTAiaOAL  COLLECTION. 

Ker.  A.  M.  Stewart,  first  i^remium, Dfplotna  ami         8 

SUIT  OF  MIKBBAL8  FBOM  ALL  PABTS  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

0.  P.  Bodgen,  Marc;pgo,  (Irat  previium, Diploma  ani  I 

BVJff  OF  FOSSILS. 

p.  R.Eoe,M.  D.,  Bloomington, , DiplooMand  S 

COAL^ 
90  tpsirajrd  Tseerded    eemmittee  yet  to  report 

DI8CBBTIOKABT. 

•liSMai^  Hl^  foMU  bone, Transactions 

"*«  ^Jriof^i  ibr  iptolas&s  quarts^ , 
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Robert  Dtris,  Chicago,  butterlies, fraDiaalioo& 

£mil  Clanssen,  Council  Hill,  for  botanical  collection, Transactions  and       |  f 

SPECIAL  AWARDS  BY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

B.  F.  Johufton,  esq.,  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  special  thanks  of  thi 

society  and, Silver  ctip. 

Mr.  Werthern,  Danleith  Station,  specimens  Natural  History,  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Mr.  HilU,  Sution  Agent,  Galena,  for  same,  Transactions. 

Sution  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Bloomington,  for  same, Transactions. 

Emil  Claussen,  for  same, Diploma. 

Mr.  Bonrae,  Amboy  Station,  for  same, Transactions* 

Mr.  Crocker,  Maroa  Station,  for  same, Tranftactions. 

Station  Agent,  Duqooln,  for  same, Transactions. 

S.  Washburne,  Ram««ey.  for  Bame, Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Sution  Agent,  De  Soto,  for  same, Transactions. 

D.  H.  Brush,  Carboiidale,  for  same Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Col.  L.  W.  Ashley,  Dnquoin,  for  same, Transactions. 

D.  H.  McConnell,  Makanda,  for  same, Diploma  and  Transactions. 

S.  S.  Condon,  Jonesboro,  for  same,  ...   Diploma. 

F  A!*hlcy,  Jonesboro,  for  aame Transactions. 

Judge  Cochrane,  Jonesboro,  for  same, Transactions. 

Oea  Poor.  Cairo,  for  same, • .  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Mr.  Maitkey,  Station  Agent  at  Scales  Mound,  for  same, Transactions. 

Mr.  Seav(*r,  Station  Agent,  Chebanse,  for  same, Transactions. 

Station  Agent,  Nora,  for  same, Transactions. 

Dr.  Morgan,  Nora,  for  same, Transactions. 

A.  H.  Ulffers,  of  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  Springfield,  collection  shells,      Diploma. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

CUT  FLOWERS — GREATEST  AND  BEST  VARIETY  NAMED. 

Samuel  Brooks,  Chicago, Traniftoilons. 

*       UNNAMED. 

J.  A.  k  C.  Eennicott,  The  Grove  Xursery,  first  premium, .  •  • » • . « . .  ^        $  8 

DAHLIAS — GREATEST   AND   BEST  VARIETT. 

Samuel  Brooks^  fir^t  premium, ^  * « «•  •  ^ 

DAHLIAS — TWELYB  DfSf  IMILAR  BLOOMS. 

Samuel  Brooks,  first  premium...... ....••• 4 

DAHLIM — ^BEST  niX  BLOOMf. 

Sarah  Brooks,  Chicago,  first  premium •  • . ,  6 

VERBENAS — GREATEST  AMD  BEST  VARIETT. 

Tf  m.  Chalmers/Ottawa,  first  premium, •  • . .  -^ » • »  4 

BEST  DISPLAY  VERBENAS. 

Mi^  Alice  M.  Kennicott,  W«st  Northfield,  first  premium, » •*•••«.         4 

PHLOXES — BEST  DISPLAY. 

ii  X.  to,  Ketltiloott,  fir^t  premium,.... •.•••.•••• bi». «#•».. i»  t 

tb  €hs  SBtoei  jEbr  t^ttflisB,  first  premiiimi.  •.  I ..«.  i  I  •  t.  ••••«•  ti 
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PANSIES. 

Samuel  Brooks,  first  premium, $4 

COLLECTION  GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Wm.  Chalmers,  first  premium, « 4^*  Diplotfia  and  5 

VASE    CUT  FLOWERS. 

Kiss  AUce  If .  Kennfcott,  first  premium, 4 

COLLECTION  WILD  FLOWERS,  NAMED, 

Amasa  J.  Keanicott,  The  Grove,  first  premium, 4 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  A.  &  C.  K  3miicott,  for  seedling  aster, ^. . . « 1 

Hathias  Tilman,  gardener  to  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Naperrille,  for  floral  de- 
sign,  Diploma  and        15 

Samuel  Brooks,  for  verbenas, ««...« 1 

J.  A.  Al  C.  Kennicott,  specimen  of  aconitum, Transactions 

MISCELLANEOUS— DISCRETIONARY, 

Francis  Hudson,  Chicago,  for  case  wigs, ** Vedal 

J.  D.  Scribcr,  Chicago,  for  honey  dew  tobacco, 44 $3 

P.  B.  Warner,  rain  water  filter,.  44 44* Medal. 

Hooker  h  Jones,  for  bird  cages, $  3 

James  KUis,  Chicago,  asphaltum  coffin, Medak 

Kathias  Tilman,  for  bird  cage, Transactions. 


AWARDS  ON  FIELD  CEOPS 

Made  at  the  meeting  oj  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  lUinoiz 
State  jlgriculturcJ  Society,  Jan.  11/A,  1856. 

BEST  CROP  or  OATS — NOT  LESS  THAN  FIVE  ACRES. 

Joseph  E.  K(  nnicott.  Elk  Grove,  Cook  county,  lilinois,  fifst  premium,.  •  •  ....     $  25 
John  H.  Hor  tford,  Ottawa,  discretionary, MedaL 

BEST  ONE* HALF  ACRE  ]»OTATO£S. 

O.  B.  Galosha,  Lisbon,  EendaU  county,  first  premium, g  29 

Harrisofl  Hancock,  Groveland,  Tazewell  county,  second  premium, 10 

BEST  FITE  ACRES  OF  CORN. 

Harrison  Hancock,  first  premium,. Diploma  and        60 

A  true  copy  from  the  award  books* 

CHAS.  KENNICOTT,  Head  Clerk. 
Johh  a.  Esmnicott,  Cor.  Stc^y. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS,  FAIR  OF  1855. 


ILLINOIS  CATTLE. 

BHOET  HORNS* 

The  committee  say  that  the  general  character  of  the  stock  ex- 
hibited to  thetn  tvas  highly  creditable,  though  some  of  the  animals 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  as  well  fed  and  kept  as  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  the  breed  would  justify.  The  committee  would  remark, 
with  especial  pleasure,  that  the  young  cattle,  in  particular,  exhibit- 
ed high  qualities  and  marked  excellence. 

All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted  by  the  committee. 

KOBEKT  W.  SCOTT,  Chairman. 


EEPOKT  OK  HOESES. 

THOBOUGH-BBED. 

The  awarding  committee  on  thorough-bred  horses — class  B,  No. 
XI — ^at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society, 
held  in  Chicago,  October,  1865,  submit  the  following  report : 

That  owing  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  no  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  had  been  observed  in  the  entry  and  classification  of 
horses,  and  no  definite  rule  adopted  to  determine  the  proper  class 
in  which  a  horse  presented  for  entry  should  be  placed,  they  found 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them  very  unpleasant,  and  not  to  be 
discharged  with  satisfaction,  even  to  themselves.  They  found  en- 
tered in  this  class,  as  thorovgh-bred^  many  splendid  roadsters,  of 
the  Morgan,  Vermont,  Black  Hawk  and  Belfounder  stock — none 
of  them,  of  course,  thorough-bred,  but  most  of  them  very  superior 
animals,  in  their  proper  class. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  your  committee  decided  that  these 
animals  must  be  excluded  from  their  awards ;  and  that  no  such 
case  may  arise  in  the  future  exhibitions  of  this  society,  they  deem 
it  necessary  to  state,  plainly  and  briefly,  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  rule  for  classification,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  that 
role  should  be  adhered  to  in  making  the  entries  for  exhibitiomip 


€^  ^thorough-bred  horse^^  is  one  whose  entire  hlood  is  traceable 
to  some  standard  authority^  as  a  ricord  oj pedigrees.  The  only 
svch  staridar  d authorities  are  the  •American  and  British  Turf  Re^ 
gisters  and  Stud  Books, 

Your  committee  believe  the  principal  object  of  all  such  exhibi- 
tions of  stock  as  those  of  this  society  to  be  comparison — placing 
different  races,  or  varieties  of  the  same  race,  of  animals  together, 
and  thus  enabling  individuals  to  form  intelligent  opinions  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  each^  This  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  nndei'standing,  with  certainty,  the  race  or  variety  to 
which  each  animal  exhibited  may  belong. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  adoption  of,  and  strict  adherence 
to,  the  rule, ^8  stated  above,  will  give  us  one  variety  of  the  horse  for 
examination  and  comparison  which  has  been  bred  for  a  delinfte 
purpose,  with  great  care,  for  many  yeard. 

The  uses  to  which  the  horse  is  applied  by  man  indicate  very 
clearly  the  distinctive  varieties  of  the  animal,  and  furnish  the  only 
good  reason  for  establishing  the  three  classes  named  in  your  pre- 
mium list,  viz:  '^Thorough-bred  horses,"  "horses  of  allwork" 
(roadsters)  and  " draught  horses."  The  lirst,  bred  for  the  turf,  of 
pure  racing  blood ;  the  second,  of  mixed  blood,  and  frequently,  in 
the  best  specimens,  almost  thoroughbred,  designed  for  general  pur- 
poses for  the  road,  in  harness  and  under  the  saddle,  and  requiring 
not  the  long  gallop  and  racing  stride  of  the  first,  but  the  middle 
gaits  of  the  trot  or  pace,  or  short  gallop ;  the  third,  requiring  great 
Weight  of  carcase  and  conformation  of  skeleton,  which  would  to- 
tally unlit  him  for  the  services  required  of  either  of  the  others. 

With  these  views  your  committee  proceeded  to  discharge  their 
duties.  With  the  exception  of  those  comprised  in  the  lot  "stallions 
four  years  old  and  over,"  the  premiums  were  awarded  to  animals 
whose  pedigrees,  as  presented,  were  satisfactory,  though  not  in  all 
cases  as  authentic  as  is  desirable.  The  statements  (written  and 
on  file)  of  the  exhibitors,  where  no  discrepancy  could  be  detected, 
were  received  as  true. 

In  the  lot  "stallions  four  years  old  and  over,"  the  premiums 
were  awarded  to  animals  whose  pedigrees,  as  presented,  were  not 
full  and  complete,  and  for  that  reason  not  entirely  satisfactory; 
but  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  as  the  pedigrees  were 
good  as  far  as  they  went,  and  the  three  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  were  the  only  animals  entered  whose  pedigrees  did  not  show 
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tkem  to  be  iiot  "  thorough-bred,"  your  committee,  after  'C0IlsuTta^ 
tion  with  the  officers  of  the  society,  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
awards. 

Your  committee  further  deem  it  their  duty  to  Buggest  that  n 
copy  of  each  of  the  works  named  above,  to  wit:  tlie  American  and 
British  Turf  Kegisters  and  Stud  Books,  ought  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  society,  so  tliat  committees  may  have  «n  oppoitunity  of 
referring  to  them  when  deciding  on  pedig^es.  Much  good  would 
thus  be  accomplished,  and  much  difficulty  and  unpleasant  feelino* 
on  the  part  of  both  conamittees  and  exhibitors  avoided,  while  tbero 
would  be  much  more  confidence,  gefterallj,  in  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  your  awards. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  K  REYXOLDS,  Jb.,  Chairman. 


DOMESTIC  BREAD,  CAKES  AND  PRESERVES., 

The  committee  are  compelled  to  express  their  i^egreh  that  ther^ 
should  appear  to  be  so  few  ladies  in  Illinois  capable. of  making; 
bread,  cakes  and  preserves.  They  hope  that  some  other  cause* 
than  want  of  ability  to  make  these  important  articles,  is  the  rea/^ 
son  of  the  smallness  of  the  exhibition.  The  specimeiis  of  pre- 
serves presented  are  very  few  in  numbeir.  Two  l^dii^s,  however, 
Jiave  distinguished  themselves  in  theiir  desire  tq  add  to  your  show 
by  liberal  contributions  of  preserves..  AYe. therefore  recommend 
that  a  silver  cup,  worth  ten  dollars,.  b«  presented  to  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Iglehart,  of  Chicago,  and  another,  of  th^  jsame  valu.e,  to  Mrs.  E.  P, 
Vail,  of  the  same  place,  for  their  enterprise  and  patriotism. 

BROJSrSON  MURRAY,  Chairman. 


m^psTpIS. BREAD,  &o.,  &c. 

The  committee, are  surprised  and  disappointed  that  the  bakers^ 
of  this  state  hare  either  so  little  spirit  or  so  Ktfele  confidence  ia 
their  skill  that  they  would  not  venture  a  general  competition  for 
bread,  crackers  and  cake.  In  all  Illinois  only  two  bakers  are 
found  who  dare  to  present  specimens  of  that  with  which  they  feed 
their  customers.  The  specimens  of  bread,  crackers  and  cake  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Orrin  Kendall,  of  Chicago,  however,  were.of  sojbu*. 
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perior  a  character  as  to  convince  us  that,  had  all  the  bakers  in 
the  state  sent  the  best  specimens  of  their  art,  he  would  still  have 
carried  away  the  palm.  For  this  reason,  and  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  mere  money  premium  will  express  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  invariable  excellence  of  every  article  in  the  bread, 
cracker  and  cake  line,  for  which  the  society  oflfered  a  premium, 
the  committee  recommend  the  executive  board  to  depart  from  their 
premium  list,  and  instead  of  giving  Mr.  Kendall  the  money  pre- 
miums, to  allow  hun  the  diploma  of  the  society  for  the  very  best 
bread  of  all  kinds,  cakes  of  all  kinds  and  crackers  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  the  highest  skill  in  his  business. 

BROKSOIf  MURRAY,  Chairman. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

STATEMENT    OP    CLINTON    G.    TAYLOR. 

My  dairy  is  composed  of  thirty  cows.  As  soon  as  the  prairie 
grass  is  of  sufficient  growth  for  feed,  I  wean  all  my  calves,  which 
I  feed  upon  new  milk  for  a  few  days,  until  they  learn  to  drink — 
then  with  sour  milk  or  whey.  I  make  butter  until  about  the 
first  of  July.  Then  cheese  during  the  warm  weather,  to  about  the 
first  of  September.    Then  butter  during  the  fall. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  it  is  taken  to  my 
milk  cellar,  and  strained  into  tin  pans.  The  pans  are  placed  upon 
milk  racks,  which  is  much  better  than  shelves.  After  the  milk  is 
set  about  thirty-six  hours  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  immediately 
churned.  This  is  done  in  a  thermometer  chum,  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  deg.  At  this  temperature  it  requires  about  fifty  minutes 
to  churn.  After  taking  the  butter  from  the  churn  it  is  carefully 
worked  dry  with  a  ladle  and  weighed.  To  each  pound  of  fresh 
butter  I  add,  in  cool  weather,  one  ounce  of  dairy  salt,  which  is 
evenly  worked  into  the  butter.  After  remaining  in  the  tray  about 
twenty-four  hours  it  is  again  worked  and  packed.  On  top  of  my 
firkins  or  stone  jars  (as  I  use  both)  is  placed  a  linen  cloth,  and  upon 
the  doth  about  one-half  inch  of  salt ;  thus  exclude  the  air,  and  the 
work  is  done.  No  churn  should  be  used  unless  a  thermometer  is 
attached.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  is  regulated  by  the  use 
of  hot  or  cold  water,  which  is  placed  in  the  chum  chamber.  No 
water,  hot  or  cold,  should  ever  come  in  contact  with  either  cream 
or  butter.  In  warm  weather  one  ounce  of  salt  is  not  sufficient  to 
^e  pound  of  fresh  batter,  as  much  of  the  salt  dissolves  and  worloi 
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off  from  the  pans  as  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  curdle,  and  soon 
churned,  as  it  gains  nothing  by  delay.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
good  butter  from  bitter  cream.  In  warm  weather  milk  pans 
should  not  be  placed  upon  shelves,  as  the  animal  heat  iu  the  milk 
soon  warms  the  board,  thus  causing  the  milk  to  curdle  before  the 
cream  all  rises. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  butter  making;  haviig  been  in 
the  business,  most  of  the  time,  for  twenty  years — ten  in  New  York. 
Feed  for  cows  has  been  wholly  prairie  grass.  Twelve  of  the  cows 
fed  pumpkins  once  a  day ;  the  others  refuse  to  eat  them. 

Cheese  Making. — My  milk  is  strained  into  a  wooden  vat,  and 
fiuflScient  rennet  added  to  curdle  it  in  about  forty  minutes.  The 
milk  should  be  blood  heat  when  set,  but  it  is  usually  a  little  cooler. 
After  well  curdled  it  is  cut  into  square  chunks  of  abojiit  an  incJi  in 
size.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  curd  is  carefully  broken  up  with 
the  hand.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  it  is  broken  more  finely, 
and  the  curd  allowed  to  settle ;  then  both  curd  and  whey  dipped 
into  a  straining  sink,  and  the  whey  run  off.  Thus  far  in  the  eve- 
ning. In  the  morning  the  milk  is  used  as  before  to  the  time  of 
dipping  off.  Instead  of  this  the  whey  is  dipped  from  the  top  of 
the  curd  and  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred  de- 
grees, and  the  morning  curd  some  hardened  with  warm  whey — 
others  dipped  from  the  curd  again  and  heated  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  degrees.  In  the  meantime  the  night  curd  is  cut  and  cnim- 
bled  fine,  to  about  the  size  of  kernels  of  corn,  and  mixed  with  the 
morning  curd,  and  both  well  mixed  together  and  scalded.  Aftc r  fre- 
quent stirring,  for  an  hour,  the  curd  is  dipped  into  the  straining 
sink  and  drained,  and  one  pound  of  salt  to  curd  for  twenty  pounds 
of  cheese  is  added,  and  when  quite  cold  removed  to  thi  hoop  and 
press. 

I  use  the  tin  hoop,  as  it  is  easierkept  clean,  and  use  th  3  self-press- 
ing press.  In  this  press  a  cheese  from  ten  to  one  hundred  pc»unda 
can  be  pressed  to  perfection.  After  the  cheese  has  been  in  the 
press  about  six  hours,  it  is  taken  out  and  bandaged  all  over  with 
strong  cloth  and  returned  to  the  hoop  and  press,  and  remains 
there  until  the  curd  is  ready  for  the  next  day.  Hj  pressing  the 
cheese  in  the  bandage  it  leaves  a  smooth  surface,  thus  preventing 
any  hiding  place  for  the  ravages  of  the  skipper  fly,  which  has 
been  a  pesi  to  cheese-makers  of  Illinois. 

Curing  Cheese^  S^c. — After  taking  my  cheese  from  the  press, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  table  for  one  day  and  dry, 
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They  are  then  basted  with  a  preparation  of  melted  bntter,  colored* 
witli  annatte.    The  cheeses  are  rubbed  and  turned  every  day  for 
a  month;  then  every  other  day,  until  ready  for  market. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

C.  G.  TAYLOR. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Rook  Island  County,  III.,  Oct.  6, 1855. 


REPORT  ON  FRUIT. 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  report  from  the  chairman  of  the  fruit 
committee,  we  extract  the  following  from  Ilovcy's  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  published  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  C.  M.  Hovey, 
the  editor,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  fruit,  and  his  re- 
marks may  therefore  be  considered  official,  while  his  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  pomologist  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

We  may  further  add,  that  those  eminent  horticulturists,  Charles 
Downing,  of  New  York,  Elliott  and  Warder,  of  Ohio,  John  Jay 
Smith  and  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Berckmans,  of 
New  Jersey,  with  many  others,  were  present  at  the  fair,  as  the  in- 
vited guests  of  the  society,  and  expressed  opinions,  in  their  corre- 
spondence and  publications,  very  much  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Mr.  Hovey,  given  below. 

*  *  *  ''The  exhibition  was  held  in  a  small  grove,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  about  four  miles  from  the  city — the  only  spot 
where  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on  the  broad  prairie.  The  grounds 
comprised  about  forty  acres,  and  were  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  accommodation  of  stock,  with  suitable  buildings  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  various  departments  of  the  fair.  To  the  energy  of  the 
secretary.  Dr.  Kennicott,  is  the  society  indebted  for  much  of  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  The  attendance  was  very  large— a  crowd  of  persons 
besieging  the  gates  from  morning  till  night ;  and  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded even  those  of  the  New  York  state  fair.  It  was  only,  we 
believe,  the  third  exhibition  the  society  has  ever  held,  and  its 
members  must  feel  highly  gratified  at  its  success. 

^As  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  were  immediately  put  upon 
duty,  and  had  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to  anything  but  our  own 
department;  but  as  this  was  the  one  in  which  our  readers  are  the 
most  interested,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  give  a  full  account  of  it. 
We  had  long  heard  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  western  fruits  so 
ttighlv  extoUedy  that  we  were  desirous  of  seeing  them«4Uid  this  our 
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trip  here  allowed  us  to  do.  The  dfeplay  of  apples  was  large,  com- 
prising about  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds.  Of  pears  there  wi^re 
but  tew,  and  these  mostly  over-ripe.  The  only  reiuarkable  speci- 
mens were  some  huge  Uvodale's  St.  Germain,  which  weighed 
nearly  two  pounds  each,  showing  the  size  they  attain  in  the  deep 
prairie  soil.  Grapes  were  not  quite  so  abundant  as  wo  expected 
to  see,  but  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for  good  samples. 

"The  principal  exhibitors  of  apples  were  Messrs.  Stewart  6i  Son, 
of  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Penninficton,  of  AVhiteside.  The  former  had 
the  greatest  number  of  kinds,  but  the  latter  had  the  finest  speci- 
mens, which  obtained  the  first  prize.  In  these  two  collections 
were  very  superior  specimens  of  Bellflower,  Vandevere,  Fall  Pip- 
pin,  Kepubliean  Pippin,  Ortley,  White  Bellflower,  Rambo,  Rawle's 
Jenet,  Spitzeuburg,  Fallcnwalder  and  other  famous  western  kinds. 
What  few  specimens  of  Baldwin,  Hubbanlston,  Nonesuch  and 
some  other  eastern  varieties  we  noticed,  were  not  so  fine  as  we 
have  seen  at  home.  Some  superb  heath  peaches  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Stewart  that  measured  a  foot  in  circumference.  Seed- 
ling apples  were  exhibited  by  different  cultivators,  but  only  one 
out  of  all  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  any  value ;  this  resembled 
very  much  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  was  said  to  be  a  seedling /ruit." 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS— IN  RELATION  TO  DA- 
GUERREOTYPES. 

The  committee  would  state,  that  there  are  so  many  creditable 
pictures  oflfered  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  decide  which  are  the 
best.  In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  dififerent  lots  we  take 
them  as  a  whole.  We  would  observe,  that  the  daguerreotypes  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Balcb,  of  Joliet,  are  de- 
serving of  great  praise. 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT,  Chairman. 


irXINOIS  LANDSCAPES,  IN  OIL 

We  pass  these,  as  we  do  not  think  there  is  one  thing  offered 
illustrative  of  *'  Illinois  scenery.^  We  much  regret  that  there  is 
not  ft  larger  show  iu  thia  department. 

JA8%  €K  WBI0HT|  ClUttoitam  . 
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NATUKAL  MATERIAL. 

BEST  COLLECTION  ILLUSTRATING  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  STATE. 

We  award  the  premium  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany. They  exhibited  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks  and  soils 
from  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Iccjdities,  collected  by  their  sta- 
tion agents  along  the  whole  line  of  their  roads,  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

NATIVE  WOODS. 

There  were  fine  lots  of  woods,  vines,  nuts,  leaves,  &c.,  collected 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  by  D.  M.  McConnell, 
Makanda ;  D.  H.  Brush,  Carbondale ;  George  Poor,  Cairo ;  Sal- 
mon Washburn,  Ramsey ;  and  several  others. 

A  valuable  and  useful  collection,  showing  that  even  the  "  Prairie 
State"  is  not  destitute  of  good  timber.  In  this  collection  there 
was  a  portion  of  the  vine  of  a  trumpet  creeper,  {lecorna  radicanSy) 
from  near  Cairo,  which  measured  over  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Clinging  to  this  huge  vine  was  another  vine — the  poison  ivy,  {rhus 
ioxiodi  ndron) — fully  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  was,  also, 
a  section  of  wild  grape  vine,  from  Southern  Illinois,  that  measured 
seven  inches  in  diameter. 

NAMED    INSECTS, 

Premium  awarded  to  Robert  Kennicott  for  his  several  hundred 
correctly  labeled  Illinois  insects.  An  exceedingly  interesting  col- 
lection. 

'  Robert  Davis,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  a  case  of  well  mounted 
"butterflies. 

BdtANICAL   COLLECTIONS. 

Premiuii  and  diploma  awarded  to  Rev.  A.  M.  Steward,  for  the 
best  arran^;*ed  herbarium. 

We  award  five  dollars  to  Emil  Clausen,  of  Council  Hill  Station, 
for  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  beautifully  arranged  and  correctly 
labeled,  gatliered  in  that  vicinity.  There  were  very  large  collec- 
tions of  plants,  especially  of  grasses,  collected  by  the  station  agents 
of  the  lUirois  Central  Railroad. 

In  this  connection  we  would,  also,  particularly  commend  the 
highly  intiiresting  specimens  of  grain  and  cultivated  grasses,  from 
most  of  the  stations  of.  the  entire  line  of  the  Iliinoie  Central  Rail- 
road—from Oftiro  to  Diuileitht    Several  samples  of  cotton  and,  to* 
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bacco,  fVotoi  SotiAetti  Illinois,  with  a  irnmber  of  canes  from  iZ/i'- 
nois  cane  brn'ke^  "with  Fpecimens  of  the  giant  grasses  of  Southern 
Illinois,  attracted  much  attention. 

9       ZOOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  commitfree  award  the  premium  and  diploma  io  Hobert 
Kennicott,  for  his  collection  of  shells,  insects,  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals;  many  of  which  were  very  interesting,  several  being 
new  to  science. 

Besides  the  above>  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company  had 
collected,  through  their  station  agents,  under  the  supervision  of 
Kobert  Kennicott,  all  extensive  and  valuable  show  of  the  zoology 
of  Illinois. 

A  large  collection  of  correctly  labeled  Illinois  shells  were  ex-' 
hibited  by  H.  A.  XJlffers,  of  the  state  geological  survey.  Dr.  Eocy 
of  Bloomington,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  shells. 

MINEBALS. 

To  C.  P.  Rodgers,  of  Marengo,  the  premium  is  awarded  for  the 
best  collection  of  minerals,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  William 
Windier,  of  Chicago,  had  four  magnificent  specimens  of  quartz 
rock. 

Some  unusually  fine  specimens  of  Galena  lead  ore  were  on  ex- 
hibition by  the  railroad  company,  collected  by  Mr.  Werthom,  of 
Dunleith,  Mr.  Hills,  of  Galena,  and  other  station  agents  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  Railroad. 

Prof.  Blaney  exhibited  a  huge  basket,  loaded  and  studded  with 
splendid  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash,  {ftrrocyanate  ofpotassa^ 
manufactured  at  his  chemical  works,  in  Chicago. 

FOSSILS. 

Dr.  Roe,  of  Bloomington,  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  the  best 
collection  of  fossils. 

C.  P.  Rodgers  had  a  portion  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  mastodon  on 
exhihitioti.  Everything  is  interesting  that  belonged  to  these 
wonderful  giants  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Condon  had  some  fine  fossils  from  Union  county,  and  many 
were  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  the  Illinois  Ccntftil  Railroad. 
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Bituminous  coal. 

IRo  aw-ard ;  the  committee  not  being  able  to  decide  wliicli  was 
Really  the  best  variety  of  coal  on  exhibition. 

There  was  some  fine  Morris  coal,  from  a  stratum  seven  feet  in 
thickness. 

Some  fine  coal  from  Carbon  dale  was  sent  by  the  agents  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailropd  Company.  The  AValaga  Coal  Company 
had  good  specimens  of  their  coal  on  exhibition. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  features  of  the  state  fair,  at  Chicago,  was  tlie  exten- 
sive collections  illustrating  the  zoology,  botany  and  mineralogy  of 
Illinois.  Great  credit  is  due  the  oflicers  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Kailroad  Company  for  their  liberality  in  rendering  essential  assist- 
ance in  forwarding  the  enlightened  wishes  of  the  president  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  trcciety 
in  getting  together  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection.  The 
thanks  of  the  community  are  especially  due  the  agricultural  socie- 
ty's agent,  Kobert  Kennicolt,  a  promising  young  naturalist, 
through  whose  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  the  colkction 
was  principally  made,  for  who  but  young  Kennicott  could  or 
would  have  got  together,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  a  collection  of 
the  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  insects  and  mammals  of  Illinois — many 
of  which,  too,  were  living. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  real  good  ihe 
exhibition  of  the  magnificent  collections  of  living  serpents — 
"snakes" — alone  did.  Many  persons  we  heard  express  their  sur- 
prise at  finding  only  the  rattlesnakes,  in  the  cases  Jabeltd 
''poisonous;"  while  they  saw  many  others  which  ihiy  had  igno- 
rantly  considered  the  most  poisonous  labeled  *'  harmless."  "  Can 
it  be  possible,"  said  an  intelligent  farmer,  'Mhat  after  all  the  stuff 
we  have  heard,  these  'blow  snakes,'  'copperheads'  and  'mocca- 
sins' are  not  poisonous — that  they  are  reidly  haimless;  and 
more  our  friends  than  enemies — destroying  many  insects  and  mice 
that  do  us  farmers  so  much  damage!" 

Here  we  have  a  sample  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  these  exhibi- 
tions. Knowledge,  when  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the 
sense  of  right,  is  the  most  certain  of  being  received,  and  the  most 
lasting  when  received. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  state  agricultural  societies  will  profit  by 
the  praiseworthy  MAuaple  set  by  the  Illineid  6tate  Agricultuxftl 
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S>3bt7  in:  thi3  (fcpartiaoat  of  usafiil  kaowleJge,  and  go  and  do 
likewise.  P.  R.  HOY, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


CEREMrC,  CHEMICAL  AXD  NATURAL .PRODUOTS, 

T1m>  comiiiitteo,  Dr.  Andrew  JleFarlaiirl  and  I>r.  E.  IL  Eoe^ 
Bay  as  iul]o%\:s:         ^ 

A^rci.vLTUM'^  imAm  tile,  dta— Janit^  FJlii^^  Ohicago, — ^A  iraK 
nablL^  and  t>coQ^iii\ical  coiajKieiti'jaXi  healthful  in  it?*  etft-nrt.^  upoi^ 
tln^Btruu^^iliorcs  aud  vyry  valiiabla  in  tho  conetrnctiori  of  drain% 
C5ullur  flyiiftij.  sidewdka^  oia,   aud  sUuuJd  bf3  brought  iiiU*  gcner^ 

Prcs^iate  oFPaTAsn — Dr.  Ju^.  Y.Z.  Blauoy,  Chicago.- — A  very 
snperioi'  article,  tasteJ'idly  prefored  for  exUIbitiuu,  A  rnaoafiac^ 
turo  of  very  c'Jiisiderahle  euiisML't^ueuca ;  tor  whicli  Br*  Blajiey  de-^ 
6&rveft  liigli  comineuihition. 

Composition  fok  KunFLNG — Abram  ^a^'ia,  Chicago* — Wb  con* 
sl40r  Mr,  I>:iv-jS"  etimpusitioii  a  good  artiek*  r«ir  a  socundarj*  cover* 
ing  to  rout^  previaq^ly  ti nnod  ;  it  liaving  the  pnjjjerly  id'  prevent- 
ing the  etti^eU  of  raj*id  axidatitin,  a^  well  m  heing  a  sateguard 
agaica::  fire. 

BrTLKii's  WEiTiNa  FLUID — CIiK'innati,  Ohio  —Tbla  ink  (a  case 
of  wliieh  was  preaouted  to  tlai  soek^ty)  was  referred  to  the  corre- 
sp>nding  secretary  and  tlm  clerks  in  the  business  ofiicc.  The  re- 
port of  rho  latter  vva8  umuiinirms  in  it^  favor,  and,  ailer  nsing  it 
over  a  year,  tlie  corrc^pondbig  t^ocrotary  has  seen  no  reaeun  to 
doubt  the  correetiiesb  of  the  deei&ion, 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS. 


PEEMIUM  CORN  CROP. 

Harrison  Hancock,  Groveland,  Tazewell  county. 

The  amount  of  corn  per  acre  was  over  120  bushels — six  hundred 
one  and  a  half  bushels  on  the  five  acres;  variety,  white  gourd  seed; 
soil,  rather  clayey;  no  manure  used;  plowed  nine  inches  deep; 
well  harrowed  down;  laid  off  in  rows  4  by  34  feet;  harrowed  over 
once,  when  corn  was  two  inches  high ;  afterwards  plowed  out  four 
times,  and  the  weeds  cut  out  once ;  planted  10th  day  of  May ; 
whole  amount  of  labor  until  cribbed,  thirty  days,  or  six  days  to 
the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  day. 


PEEMIUM  CROP  OF  OATS. 

Elk  Grove,  Cook  Couktt^  III.,  \ 
February  Ath^  1856.      ) 

Corresponding  Sec,  HI.  Slate  •Agricultural  Society  : 

I  certify  that  the  five  acre  field  of  oats,  the  crop  of  which  I  en- 
tered for  premium  at  the  3d  annual  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  yielded  four  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels,  or 
eighty-three  bushels  per  acre.    The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam. 

Condition— clean  corn  stubble,  (the  seventeenth  consecutive 
crop.)  Quantity  of  seed — ^fifteen  bushels,  or  three  bushels  per 
acre.  Kind  of  seed — Black  Tartarian.  Time  of  planting — first  of 
April.  Mode — sowed  broad  cast,  and  harrowed  in,  without  plow- 
ing.   "Weighed  in  merchantable  condition. 

J.  E.  KENNICOTT. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1856.  B.  R.  B.  MINOR,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Elk  Gkovk,  Cook  County,  III. 
I  certify  that  last  harvest  I  correctly  measured  off  five  acres  of 
pats  for  my  neighbor,  J.  E.  Kennicott,  the  crop  of  which  he  en* 
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tered  for  premmm  at  th^  tUrd  ammid  Mr  of  tbe  IHincis  State 
Agricultural  Society.  D.  Y.  NASON. 

Sworn  to  aud  subscribed  before  nie,  tbis  9th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1856.  B.  R.  B,  MINOR,  Justice  ^/Ac  Feacs. 

I  did  not  enter  for  premium  my  best  field  of  oats,  but  the  best 
raised  at  the  leaat  cost.  My  crop  on  plowed  land,  the  second  crop 
after  manuring,  was  eighty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  was 
the  common  black  bush  head  oat.  I  believe  that  the  Tartarian 
would  have  yielded  something  more,  under  like  dreumstanees.  I 
always  plow  for  small  grain  in  the  fall,  with  a  team  of  three  good 
horses,  worked  abreast.  My  Tartarian  oat  is  not  the  s'de  oat  de* 
scribed  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Mine  is  a  side  oat,  but  has  a  thick, 
Btiff  straw,  not  much  liable  to  lodge^  very  firmly  set  in  the  head, 
not  liable  to  waste  by  being  threshed  by  the  heavy  harv(?fit  storms, 
ripens  from  six  to  ten  days  later  than  the  common  oat,  which  is  a 
very  desirable  quality  to  the  prairie  farmer,  who  has  a  large  har- 
vest and  but  little  help ;  it  enables  him  to  get  his  wheat  and  white 
oats  out  of  the  way  before  the  Tiutarian  suffsrs. 

RespectfuUy,  J,  E.  KENOTlCOTT. 


John  H.  Hosford,  of  Ottawa,  La  Salle  county,  took  the  second 
premium,  tor  crop  of  oats — eighty  bushels  and  eight  lbs,  per  acre. 
The  soil,  good  dry  prairie,  had  been  under  the  plow  for  seventeen 
(17)  years  in  succession ;  for  last  ten  years  an  alternate  crop  of 
com  and  oats.  For  this  crop  the  ground  was  well  plowed  the  fore 
part  of  April ;  3  J  bushels  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  and  well  harrow- 
ed in ;  the  variety  being  one  produced  on  the  farm,  with  stiff  straw, 
and  consequently  not  liable  to  lodge.  The  grain  weighs  38  pounds 
to  the  measured  busheU 


ONIONS. 

A  crop  of  onions  Is  thus  described  by  John  H.  Baldwin,  Lock- 
port,  HUnois ;  A  light,  black  soil,  two  years  in  cultivation,  unma- 
nured ;  plowed  last  of  April,  harrowed,  sown  in  drills,  14  inches 
apart,  with  a  hand  drill,  and  covered  with  a  rake ;  the  plowing, 
working  and  sowing  occnpying  two  hands  about  thi-ee  hours; 
weeding  and  hoeing,  not  over  tour  days.  Land  measured  42. 8i 
rods;  yield,  51  boabels^  ^         i 
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BEST  HALF  ACHE  POTATOES. 

O,  B.  Galueha,  Lisbon,  Kendall  county,  HHnois, 
The  gronnd,  wliicli  is  flat  prairie,  was  broken  up  in  July,  1854, 
plowed  quite  deeply  again  last  spring,  harrowed  once  the  last  of 
May,  marked  out  with  a  plow,  about  3i  feet  each  way,  the  seed 
dropped  in  the  angles,  and  covered  with  hoes.  The  planting  was 
done  about  the  fifth  day  of  June  last. 

The  seed  used  was  such  potatoes  as  were  not  Ifu-ge  enough  for 
market  or  for  table  use.  The  seed  was  planted  whole,  and  at  the 
rate  of  ab^mt  (3i)  three  and  a  half  busbels  per  acre,  (two  of  the 
smallest  or  one  only  of  the  next  size  being  put  in  a  hill.)  These 
potatoes  had  no  other  cultivation  than  one  plowing,  with  a  single 
shovel  plow,  once  in  a  row,  each  way.  The  yield  of  two  acres, 
planted  and  cultivated  as  above,  is  about  five  hundred  and  Beventy* 
five  bushels.  The  tubers  are  uniformly  fair  and  handsome,  yield* 
iugy  on  an  average^  about  ten  per  hill,  of  large  sijce.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  too  small  for  the  table  is  about  one  bushel  in  twenty- 
five. 

The  quantity  from  the  measured  half  acre  was  14U  bushels. 


Seeond  premium  on  potatoes :  Harrison  Hancock,  Groveland, 
Tazewell  county. 

Ground  prepared  same  as  described  above,  for  com;  no  manure; 
planted  the  20th  of  May,  in  drills,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  seed  to 
the  acre ;  plowed  and  hoed  twice ;  amount  of  labor  to  the  acre,  16 
days ;  crop,  320  bushels. 

This  being  the  largest  crop,  would  have  received  the  highest 
award,  had  the  committee  been  satisfied  that  the  qualify  of  the  po- 
tatoes was  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  O,  B,  Galusha, 
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IROCEEDIXCS  CF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1836- 


Spbtnofikld,  Jantjart  9,  1866. 

Present— H.  C.  Johns,  president;  C.  W*  Webster,  J.  Gage,  W. 
Ross,  Francis  Areiiz,  vice  presidents;  John  Williams,  treasurer; 
S.  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

The  treasurer  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  condition  of  the  trea- 
sury. Gross  receipts,  including  balance  in  the  treasury  January 
3d,  1856,  $12,917  80;  gross  expenditures,  $7,713  50;  leaving. a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $5,204  20. 

Several  claims  were  presented  and  allowed,  amounting  to 
$142  78.     Other  bills  were  presented  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Adjourned  till  8  o'clock^  to-morrow  morning. 


Thursday  MobninO)  Jakuaet  10, 

Committee  met* 

Present— same  as  yesterday^  and  Vice  President  Strawn* 
The  subject  of  premiums  for  the  next  fair  was  taken  up. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Arenz, 

RtioUed^  That  six  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  preBilams  for  the  preieat 
year. 

Reiolved,  That  the  arraUfemcnt  and  preparation  of  the  premittm  lUt  be  oonided  to 
the  president,  with  dir^ctiond  to  call  to-hi«  atiiitftaoce  c«jb  penon  or  pertooi  ta  be 
may  think  proper. 

Ruolved^  That  the  socictr  award  premium-*  for  the  performanoet  of  the  bttt  band  of 
music,  and  the  b«*bt  glee  club,  which  ahull  be  preaeut  at  the  next  state  ikir. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis, 

Renioed,  That  tbi«  »ooieiy  Hward  premliraia  for  the  bnH  he«lgB«  ia  IbU  ll^te,^ 
bedgtt  to  be  entered  (or  premiuma  of  a  leM  length  Iban  forty  loda. 

On  motion,  the  president  appointed  Messrs.  Francis,  Gage  and 
Boss  a  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  hidges 
to  be  entered  for  premiums. 

The  mles  and  regulations  of  tbe  loit  fiur  w«w  aflrptart  iur  Ibd 
xegolatioa  <tf  tk^  aoxt  fiur. 
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The  executive  commithBe  proceeded  to  wrange  the  departments 
for  exhibition  for  the  next  fair: 

Ist  Department — Cattlb:  William  Strawn,  superintendent 

2d  "  Horses:  C.  B.  Websler,  " 

8d  ••  Shbep,  Swijtb  ahd  PotlTRY :  Jr.  A  Blackburn,  superintendent. 

4tli  **         ,   AoRicuLTURAL  Implkments  :  J.  N.  Brown,  " 

5th  "  Farm  and  Gardek  Prodccts,  Food,  Cojcdimeuti,  kc:  P.  L.  Ward, 

fiuperiutendent. 

6th  '*  Frvits  AND  FitOWKBs:  L.  Ellsworth,  vuperhitendent. 

7th  **  MiCHANiCAi/— Metal  Works,  Cabiket  Ware,  ko,i  J.  Gage,  super- 

int<*ndent. 

8th  "  Musical  Ikstrumekts,  Paintikos,  &c.:  Francis  Arena,  superinten- 

dent 

9th  **■  Textile  Fabrics:  William  Ro8^  superfntondent 

10th  "  Natural  History,  Geoloqt  and  Botany:  £.  R  Boe,  superinten- 

dont 
11th  **  Miscellaneous:  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  superinU^ident 

12th  *  Plowing  Match  :  Urial  Mills,  *• 

Ac^ounied  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


Committee  tnet^  pursuant  to  a<^*oumment 

Present  as  before. 

Mr.  Francis,  from  the  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  examin- 
ing hedges  and  giving  premiums  for  the  same,  made  the  following 
report : 

Retcloed^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  cotutderation  the  sub- 
ject of  h»  dging  in  this  state,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  examine  hedges  in  different  parts 
of  t^s  state,  and  award  premiums,  as  follows: 

1.  For  tho  largest  amount  of  well  set  and  cultirated  hedge,  on  oDe  farm,  a  sUrer 
nedai. 

%    For  the  best  hedge  of  1000  rods  and  upw.  rds,  a  silrer  medal. 

t.    For  th')  best  hedge  of  40  rods  and  upwards,  a  stiver  mctlal. 

Each  person  receiving  a  premium  shall  be  required  to  fui  bish  a  statement  of  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  ground,  setting  the  plants  and  cultivating  the  hf dge ;  and  all 
persons  applying  for  premiums  8hHll  be  required  to  futnlbh  a  (imtlaT  statement. 

Said  comnDitt  e  shall  examine  and  report  on  the  practicability,  value  and  general 
utility  gf  hedging  for  inclosures  of  land  from  the  southern  to  the  nurtliem  extremities 
pf  tho  syite,  and  on  the  varlotts  kinds  t>f  plants  fbr  hedging,  and  their  durability. 

The  said  committee  »hall  pay  attention  to  the  use  of  the  hedge  for  inclosing  rail- 
roads, taking  into  account  its  capacity  for  keeping  snow  off  the  track,  and  any  other 
information  they  may  think  important  on  the  subject 

J2mo&m2,  That  no  more  shall  be  paid  for  than  shall  be  actually  paid  out  for  premiums 
at  the  fair — the  balance  to  bo  returned  to  the  perbOii  of  whom  purchased. 

JlisWwff,Tto|  th*.MQUIgr  wiU  hoM  its  aanual  fair,  oonuateBcing  on  ToMday,  th«  8d 
4aj  of  September  iiext»  and  to  oontinue  lour  daya^   .  .         .        « 
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Jis9oh$d^  Tbat  when  the  board  A^Mm^ii,  it  ahaS  a^iooni  X4  meet  in  S|»ringftel4,  otf 
Wednesday,  the  second  day  in  April  next 

Resolved^  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  receive  applications  from  such  places 
as  desire  the  location  of  the  state  fair,  and  that  the  subject  of  location  be  for  the  actios 
of  the  executtTO  committee,  at  iu  next  adjourned  Hwetiftg. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eo8«, 

Bmnhed.  That  the  president  be  paid  1*75  for  h«s  expeniies  as  delegate  of  this  soeSetj 
to  the  fair  of  United  Stites  Agricultural  Society,  at  Boston. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  8  o'clock  A.  M* 


Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  W.  Strawn,  C.  W.  Webster, 
"W.  Ross,  J.  Gage,  vice  presidents ;  John  A.  Kennicott,  cor- 
responding secretary;  John  Williams,  treasurer;  S.  Francis,  re- 
cording secretary. 

Mr.  Ross  moved  to  take  up  the  unfinished  business  in  relation 
to  premiums ;  which  was  done,  and  the  premium  list  examined, 
and  premiums  on  field  products  decided  on. 

jRsfolved,  That  the  wine  presented  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelly  Island,  be  placed  upon 
our  list,  and  that  a  discretionary  premium  of  a  silver  m«dal  be  awarded  to  him  for  the 
same. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  were — 

Teas — Messrs.  Johns,  Kennicott,  Webster,  Ross  and  Francis* 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Gage  and  Strawn. 

Several  bills  were  presented,  examined,  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Jteaolv^.  ThAt  the  board  acknowledge  its  obligations  fur  cases  of  se<id  from  the  agri* 
cultural  warerooms  and  seed  ntore  of  Elliott  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  containing  three 
hundred  and  sixtv  varieties  of  field  and  gardi^n  seed ;  and  as  a  testimonial  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  excellt-nee  of  these  seed,  as  manifesK'd  by  their  appeiirance,  and  the  care 
with  whifh  they  are  put  up,  tbia  society  award  to  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.  their  diploma 
and  silver  medal. 

The  board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Springfield,  on  2d  April. 


SpEnrGFiELD,  April  2, 1856. 

Present — ^H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-prcsident ; 
J.  Gage,  J.  M.  Blackburn,  C.  W.  Webster,  vice  presidents ;  John 
A.  Kennicott,  corresponding  secretary ;  and  S.  Francis,  recording 
secretary. 

The  oufinished  business  of  the  preiaium  list  for  the  next  fiur 
was  taken  up. 
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The  corresponding  secretary  reported  that  ten  dollars  had  been 
handed  to  him,  by  G.  C.  R.  Otis,  as  a  donation  to  the  state  agri- 
cultural society,  to  add  to  the  premium  of  the  best  bee  hives. 

On  motion,  said  donation  was  accepted,  on  the  terras  specified. 

Th^  reported  premium  list  was  read — Class  A — Cattle. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  classes  of  all  thorough-bred  cattle  be 
merged  into  one  class  and  number,  and  that  perfect  pedigrees  be 
furnished  for  all  animals  competing  for  premiums  in  this  class. 
Carried. 

The  premium  list  in  relation  to  cattle  was  amended  and  passed. 

On  motion, 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Am^Tican  aud  Engl'sh  Turf  Regiiitcr  and  Stud  Book  shall  be  tUe 
6tun«lard  of  rcfepcnce  for  aw.irJiiig  coinmiit'cs  on  ihorough-brtni  horses. 

The  premium  list  in  relation  to  mules  was  read,  amended  and 
passed. 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


TWO  O  CLOCK. 

The  board  met 

Present  as  before,  and  Vice  President  William  Strawn,  and 
John  Williams,  treasurer. 

The  business  for  deciding  upon  a  place  for  holding  the  state  fair 
was  taken  up. 

Applications  and  propositions  were  presented  from  Jonesboro, 
Salem  and  Alton.  Explanations  were  made  from  gentlemen  who 
were  delegates  from  these  localities. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list 
After  some  progress  it  was  laid  aside,  aud  the  treasurer  made  liie 
report. 

On  motion^  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  call  upon  Isaac  Spear, 
of  Chicago,  for  moneys  directed  to  bo  paid  into  his  hands,  for  the 
use  of  the  fair  grounds,  or  on  other  perscms  who  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  same. 

The  business  of  locating  the  next  state  fair  was  made  the  spe* 
cial  business  for  this  evening. 

Further  progress  was  nutde  in  the  premiom  list,  aad  the  oom- 
mittoe  acyaumed  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 
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SBVIN  o'clock  p.  M. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present  as  before. 

The  president  announced  to  the  committee  tliat  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  dispatch,  with  the  information  that  Francis  Arenz  had 
deceased  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  O,  M.  Long,  Jacksonville,  LI. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Strawn,  Kennicott  and  Gage  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  by  the  president,  to  draft  resolutions  expressive 
of  our  regard  fur  his  worth  and  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  directed 
to  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list ; 
when,  after  some  time  spent  op  it,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  took  up 
the  special  order  for  locating  the  state  fair.  After  several  ballot- 
ings,  Alton  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  given* 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  mor^iing,  at  7  o'clock. 


Wednesday  Moendto,  April  3, 1856. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-president ; 
C.  W.  Webster,  J,  M.  Blackburn,  W.  Strawn,  J.  Gage,  vice  presi- 
dents ;  J.  A.  Kennicott,  corresponding  secretary ;  and  S.  Francis, 
recording  secretary. 

The  committee  resume4  t^^  consideration  of  the  premium  list. 

The  subject  of  hedges  bpitig  before  the  committee. 

On  motion, 

Jimohed,  ThAl  the  tooMtj  obuige  ibeir  premkons,  oSert^  aV  ^  9ie«4ing  of  the  ttm- 
Biittee,  in  January  last,  for  hadgM,  so  as  to  proride  that—. 

\st  For  the  largest  amount  of  well  set  hed^,  on  one  (arm,  the  80piet^*9  epeelal 
|rold  medal  and  diploma  shaU  be  aifaroe^? 

Sd.  For  the  best  hedge  of  \XW  ipdd  aajl  vpwards,  there  shall  be  anarMI  tl^eso^le- 
tf*  di|4oaa.Mu|  tdjivef  iiieja)^ 

Sd.  For  the  best  hedge,  f&rij  rods  and  upwards,  there  shall  be  awarded  a  9i\vex  c«p, 
of  the  Tttlue  of  ten  dollars ;  tlie  said  hedges  to  be  of  not  less  than  two  summeriy' growth. 

Mr.  Qago  moved  that  the  committee  unanimously  declwe  Alton 
to  biS  tjie  place  for  holding  the  next  state  fair ;  which  was  done. 

Th6  copresponding  secretary  presented  the  cowo^ttee  the  follow- 
ing  communication  from  Lieut.  Maury : 

UNivKwrrf  OF  Virginia,  ^ftemUr  12/A,  1855^ 
DsAX  Sis — I  have  takesi  the  Ubert;)^' <^^  ^DcIoAing  a  copy  of  a 
^eoe  of  the  Ameriean  Parmer,  that  J^vnj^t  gp  fiptha^^d  aoUctt 
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jj^our  co-opeijution  in  gi«ving  effect  to  the  plan  of  which  it  treats. 
The  outlines  are  general,  but  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable  you 
to  comprehend  the  main  features  of  the  plan.  Should  it  strike 
you  favorably,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  helping 
hand,  by  bringiivg  it  l)efore  the  proper  society  or  societies  in  your 
«tate,  for  consideration. 

As  suggestive  to  the  .^ction  of  the  society,  and  *lso  ae  indicative 
of  the  means  by  which  tlie  plan  may  be  forwarded,  be  pleased  to 
«ee  the  accompanying  rough  draft  of  a  i^esolution- 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  waste  words  in  argumentation  on  one 
hand,  or  in  apologies  on  the  other,  upon  an  .occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

All  I  "have  to  ^.dd  is  simply  to  submit  the  propofidtion  to  you 
that  I  have  made  to  the  agricultural  inter.ests  at*  ,th^  /country,  and 
.to  ask  such  help  in  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  issue  asin  your  judg- 
ment may  seem  good.    ' 

"With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  &Cy  M.  p.  MAUUr. 

Db.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Chicago^  lUznots. 

On  motion, 

JUsolved,  That  the  lociety  cortHaUy  aj^prove  of  rthe^plan  submiiited  by  Lient  Maarj, 
in  the  August  number  of  the  American  Jb^airraer,  and  of  Pruf  Henry,  in  the  Smithsoniaa 
Institate,  £or  extending  to  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, .the  ay8te]n4>f  mete- 
orological observations,  which  haa  done  so  much  fur  the  improYtment  of  navigatioa 
and  commerce. 

Rnolvedy  Th4t  we  commend  the  plan  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  brother 
lamers  in  other  states,  and  request  the  members  of  congress  in  our  own  state  to  f>ro- 
cure  that  degiee  of  encoumgement  for  agricukure  aad^fiaaitary  jneteorology  of  the  aeaa^ 
iknd  that  the  jsresiflemt.oi  tuis.speiety  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  forward  a  copy 
x)f  this  resolution  to  eaeh  member  of  the  coqgressiopialidel^ation  fcom  jUiis  staia. 

The  (Kunmittee,  after  further  examination  of  the  pMoniam  Usti 
examined  and  ordered  several  bills  to  be  paid,  and  adjourned  till 
i3  o'dock. 


TWO  o'clock,  p.  k. 

Oonmuttee  met 

Mr.  Strawa,  from  the  committee  on  that  subject,  ai^orted  the 
following  resolutloDs : 

lUtshmd  bn  th4  wmrfimi  4)ommUtt$  o/M«  TBmom  8iaU  Agrietdt^td  Saoi^,  TIM  io  the 
«]«ciMie  Af  JcMjafiU  An^  ktft  mdmbeir  oC  ibia  ko^g^  U  hm  ioMi  a  o»*war)Mr  JUod* 
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conrteoTtB  and  able,  and  alwajR  m  his  place  ;  the  society  one  of  its  most  talented,  «i^ 
eigetic  and  ardent  fHends ;  the  state  and  commanity  at  large  one  of  iU  most  konora^ 
ble,  renpected  and  revered  citizens ;  and  that  wtfile  we  bow  in  humble  humility  and 
awe  before  Almighty  God,  we  tender  our  most  bincere  and  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased — hoping  that  their  and  our  loss  is  his  gain. 

Jietolred^  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  the  family  and  friends  of  tb« 
deceased,  to  Uie  Prairie  Farmer,  Illinois  Farmer  and  to  the  papers  in  Beardstown, 
Jacksonville  and  Springfield,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  papers 
indicated. 

These  resolntionB  were  imanimously  adopted. 
The  premium  list  was  again  taken  np. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Jiaobted^  That  competition  in  all  classes  be  open  and  free  to  citizens  of  all  th« 
states,  and  that  the  premium  list  be  arranged  to  accord  with  Uiis  resolution. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 


gBVEN  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Committee  met,  pnrsnant  to  adjonmment 
On  motion, 

Jie$obed,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  prepare  a  report  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  society,  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 

The  examination  and  amendment  of  the  premium  list,  and  the 
naming  of  awarding  committees,  was  continued  and  concluded. 

On  motion,  the  president,  H.  C.  Johns,  John  Gage  and  S. 
Francis  were  appointed  a  committee  for  the  examination  of 
hedges,  under  the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned, 


Alton,  October  4, 1856. 

Conmiittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president;  W.  Ross,  0.  W.  Webster, 
J.  M.  Blackburn,  L.  Ellsworth,  vice  presidents ;  John  A.  Kenni- 
cott,  corresponding  secretary ;  8.  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

A  large  number  of  bills  were  received,  examined  and  ordered  to 
be  paid. 

Some  errors  in  the  list  of  premiums  awarded  were  corrected. 

The  committee  authorised  the  treasurer  to  settle  the  bill  of  the 
recording  secnetary^and  of  Lanphi^  ffe  Walki^^ibr  printiA^ 
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The  committee  directed  that  the  famitm*e,  bedding,  &c.,  used 
in  the  boarding  room  of  the  society  daring  the  fair,  be  sent  to 
Springfield  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  recording  secretary. 

The  treasurer  was  authorised  to  procure  a  room  in  Sfuringfield, 
as  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  eodetj^s  property. 

The  committee  acceded  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  that  the  treasurer  advance  him  his  pay  up  to  January  next 

Adjourned. 


SPEiNGnELD,  Janxjabt  6, 1857. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  C.  W.  Webster,  W.  Strawn, 
J.  OtSLgBy  L.  Ellsworth,  vice  presidents;  John  Williams,  treasurer; 
S.  Francis,  recording  secretary ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-president 

Mr.  Childs'  bill  for  diplomas  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

Several  essays,  offered  for  premiums,  were  read. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  by  H.  L.  Brush,  of  Ottawa. 
First  premium  awarded. 

On  the  embellishment  of  a  country  home,  by  Thos.  McWhorter, 
of  Mercer  county.    First  premium  awarded. 

On  the  construction  of  dairy  houses,  by  C.  G.  Taylor. 

The  treasurer  made  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Messrs.  Gage  and  Ellsworth  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ex^ 
amine  his  accounts  and  vouchers. 

On  motion, 

JUtoliMdy  That  the  recording  seoret&ry  cause  to  be  pre§ented  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  one  copy  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  niinois  Sute  Agricultural 
Society. 

Adjourned  till  9  o'clo<^  to-morrow. 


Spwnofield,  Janitaet  7, 1857. 

Coimnittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present^H.  0.  Johns,  president;  L.  Ellsworth,  W.  Strawn,  J. 
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oording  secretaiy;  C.  Kennicott,  present  as  agent  for  Dr.  Ken* 
nicott,  corresponding  secretary. 

Mr.  Kennicott  read  a  communication  from  J.  A.  Kennicott,  and 
a  report  of  the  society's  proceedings  for  the  last  two  years. 

Essays  for  premiums  were  read. 

Essay  by  O.  Ordway,  of  Marshall  county,  on  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.    First  premium  awarded. 

Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  evergreens,  by  Samuel  Edwards. 
First  premium  awarded. 

A  bill  for  omnibus  service,  at  the  Chicago  fidr,  was  allowed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Rmolbed^  Tb«t  Mr.  Gage  be  mppoioted  a  oommlltee  to  inquire  Inlo  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Merrifield,  and  aatisf j  them,  if  just,  bj  an  order  on  the  treaaorer. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  essays,  designs 
and  reports. 

Design  for  dairy  house.  First  premium  awarded  to  C.  G.  Tay- 
lor. 

Best  crop  of  beans.    First  premium  awarded  to  C  G.  Taylor. 

Design  for  hog  house.  First  premium  awarded  to  0.  G.  Tay- 
lor. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes.    First  premium  awarded  to  C.  G.  Taylor. 
Essay  on  rearing  cattle,  by  J.  N.  Brown,  of  Island  Grove,  San- 
gamon county.    First  premium  awarded. 
On  motion, 

Rmolbtti^  That  James  H.  Woodmff  be  appointed  to  represent  this  society  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Agricoltoral  Society,  ia  ^n^ashington,  aad  thai  Samml  S. 
MurihaU  be  his  alternate. 

Adjourned. 
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TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 


It  having  been  determined  by  the  executive  committee,  at  the 
April  meeting,  1856,  to  hold  a  reaper  and  mower  trial,  under  the 
direction  of  ex-President  Jas*  N.  Brown,  the  following  "scales  of 
points,"  with  remarks  thereon,  for  the  government  of  the  judging 
committees,  were  published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  by  W.  F.  M. 
Amy,  who  acted  for  Mr.  Brown  in  making  all  the  prelimary  ar- 
rangements. And  though  the  trial  did  not  take  place,  as  adver- 
tised, the  propriety — ^if  not  necessity— of  some  fixed  principles  on 
which  to  base  awards  in  regard  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
these  machines  is  so  obvious  that  we  should  hardly  be  excused  for 
its  rejection,  even  though  the  scale  of  points  may  not  be  consid- 
ered perfectly  reliable,  or  the  adoption  of  the  whole,  by  the  socie- 
ty, unquestionable. 

The  paper  is  put  on  record  as  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and 
with  the  hope  that  scientific  mechanics  and  observing  formers,  who 
use  the  machines,  may  take  the  subject  into  serious  consideration, 
and  aid  the  state  society  in  perfecting  this  scale  of  points,  or  some 
other,  based  on  principles  of  operative  economy,  in  every  essential 
particular.  That  machines  do  differ,  in  many  essential  points,  is 
well  known ;  and  we  want  some  better  principle  for  determining 
the  extent  and  value  of  that  difference  than  is  afforded  by  mere 
arbitrary  opinion. 
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BEAPER  SCALB— A  H  ACHDnS  PEBFECT  AT  SOa 
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MOWING  SCALE— A  MACHINE  PERFECT  AT  212, 
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COKBINED  MACHINES 
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The  scale  of  points  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  Col.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  secretary  New  York  agricultural  society,  and  A.  L.  El- 
wyn,  secretary  Pennsylvania  agricultural  society. 

BEMASKS  UPON  THE  SCALE. 

•^  scale  of  points  is  necessary  in  trials  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
for  three  reasons :  1st,  that  a  correct  decision  may  be  obtained ; 
2d,  that  the  grounds  of  awards  may  be  understood  by  those  who 
wish  to  buy  machines ;  and  3d,  that  the  awards  of  different  com- 
mittees may  be  understandingly  compared. 

It  is  idle  for  any  committee,  no  matter  how  capable  of  judging 
clearly  and  correctly,  to  jump  at  a  decision  in  the  aggregate  be- 
tween the  claims  of  rivtd  reapers — so  many  of  which  are  estab- 
lished as  good  machines — some  of  them,  perhaps,  nearly  equal,  ia 
all  important  respects,  and  no  one  of  which  is  best  on  every  point. 
A  comparison  must  be  instituted  between  them,  and  a  careful  de- 
cision had  upon  each  specific  point.  Having  a  scale  of  these  vari- 
ous points,  with  their  relative  value  fairly  apportioned,  even  an 
inferior  conmiittee  could  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct 
award. 

Sudi  has  been  the  character  of  most  of  the  trials  that  the  ded- 
fiions  have  little  weight  The  premiumg  at  one  trial  were  given 
to  certain  machines,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  or  state  the  ver- 
dict la  reversed,  and  other  machines  declared  best  Kone  ot 
tl&e  details  upon  whieh  judgment  waa  formed  bong  knowB|  it  is 
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impoesible  for  a  fmner  not  at  the  trials  to  get  any  aid  from  them 
in  selecting  a  reaper.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  verdicts  given  in  this 
blind  manner  tends  to  confuse  him;  whereas,  had  the  decision 
been  given  upon  each  specific  point,  he  could,  by  comparison  of 
the  reports,  decide  which  reaper  was  best  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances. 

One  scale  was  prepared  of  100,  bnt  to  give  the  points  lowest  in 
importance  a  sufficiently  high  number  to  mark  the  relative  dif- 
ferences in  machines,  the  sum  total  must  run  far  beyond  that 
amount 

It  is  important  for  farmers  to  have  such  machines  used  in  trials 
as  are  ordinarily  built  and  sold  to  them.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
misled  by  a  machine  of  extra  cost  and  finish  taking  the  highest 
prize.  They  want  to  see  the  machines  tried  that  Uiey  have  got  A» 
buy.  Therefore,  let  all  societies  introduce  a  rule  to  this  effect,  and 
if  any  manufacturer  is  found  trying  to  work  underhandedly  or  un- 
fairly on  tliis  or  other  points,  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  trial 
and  the  award,  at  the  judgment  of  the  committee^ 

The  above  scales  are  not  offered  to  the  public  as  being  perfect^ 
bnt  as  beiniz^  an  improvement  upon  any  plan  as  yet  proposed.  It 
has  received  the  carefnl  consideration  of  farmers  well  acquainted 
with  machines  and  with  public  trials,  and  has  been  altered  so  that 
it  meets  the  united  approval  of  lea4i^  persons  in  the  agricultural 
societies  of  five  different  states. 

[KoTB. — Judgment  being  formed  bj  the  committee  reliitin)  to  each  mftohiDeoii  each 
specific  point,  according  to  the  foUowi^ig  scales,  the  machine  whose  aggregate  reachea 
the  highest  number  ia  the  TioU>r^*800<  being  the  sum  total  of  a  perfect  reaper,  1\^  ot 
a  perfect  mower,  and  650  of  a  perfect  oombiaed  machine.] 

SCALE  OP  POIKTa  IK  TBIALS  OF  BBAPBBS.. 

No.    Perfect  at  80a 

1  9         Cost  of  mushine. 

2  S  SimpUcity  of  coog^nction  to  do  its  work. 

5  10  FaciUtj  of  management,  including  time  and  roomie^uired  fbr  turnings 
4          SO          I>unU>iIity,  and  reliability. 

6  16  Adaption,  to.  yaried  and  uneyen  surfinces,  and  to  cutting  at  different 

heights 
^  6  80         Freedom  of  the  knife  from  clogging  bj  fibrous  or  gummy  matter. 

7  9  Motive  power,  or  poller  required  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 

8  45  Manual  labor  in  raking, 

0  M  Rapidity,  or  amount  of  harvesting  in  a  given  time. 

10  45  The  manner  of  leaving  the  grain  for  binding. 

11  72         Saving  of  ^alp  ia  cutting,  binding  and  haudliag,  aa4  in  Btactlk*. 
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To  determine  the  relative  value  of  points  correctly,  they  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents ;  though 
several  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  that  manner.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, those  are  put  into  the  scale  that  can  be  estimated  by 
money,  at  a  unit  for  each  dollar. 

First  pointy  ^^Cost?^ — This  I  get  at  by  supposing  a  machine 
good  for  five  years'  wear,  which  the  higher  priced  ones  certainly 
are.  The  difference  in  price  between  tlie  cheapest  and  highest 
priced  is  $35.  This  amount  divided  among  the  five  years,  gives 
$7,  aird  the  interest  on  $35  is  $2  10,  making  $9  10.  This, 
therefore,  is  put  at  9  in  the  scale,  being  a  unit  for  each  dollar. 

The  second  point  ^ovX^  read,  ^^ simplicity  of  construction  to  do 
its  work, — The  more  a  machine  does  the  more  machinery  may 
there  be  to  do  it.  A  self  raker,  and  ev^n  a  binder,  may  be  just 
as  simple  in  its  structure  as  some  hand  raker^  considering  what 
it  does ;  and  to  make  judgment  fair  and  equitable  between  them, 
the  object  and  work  must  be  fairly  considered  as  well  as  construc- 
tion. 

This  point  is  not  of  great  importance ;  those  following  should 
control.  For  if  a  machine  is  easily  manas^ed^  durable^  &c.,  it  is 
little  matter  about  a  piece  or  two  more  of  gearing  or  frame. 

The  third  pointy  '^facility  of  management^  including  time  and 
room  required  for  turning^^  is  so  similar  to  the  ninth  point — 
rapidity  of  operation — that  one  of  these  must  be  set  low,  or  too 
much  weight  will  be  given  them. 

The  Jourth  pointy  "  durability  and  reliability ^^^  is  of  much 
more  importance.  Any  machine,  however  good  in  other  respects, 
is  an  immense  evil  to  the  farmer,  if  it  fails  in  time  of  need« 
Having  relied  upon  it  to  save  his  grain,  and  it  proving  worthless, 
and  having  made  no  other  provisions,  he  is  obliged  to  hire  har- 
vesters, at  largely  increased  cost,  if,  indeed,  he  can  get  them  at 
all,  or,  perhaps,  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable  crop,  wholly  or  in 
part.  Opinions  would  vary,  greatly,  as  to  the  number  this  should 
be  set  at. 

The  fifth  pointy  ^^adaption  to  varied  and  uneven  surfaces^  and 
to  cutting  at  different  ueightSy^^  should  be  set  much  lower  than 
the  previous  one. 

The  sixth  point,  ^^ freedom  of  the  knife  from  clogging^^^  seems 
to  merit  much  consideration ;  though  not  so  important  in  reaping 
as  in  mowing.  Some  machines,  it  is  known,  choke  or  clog  by 
fibreB  being  drawn  in  the  opening  of  the  fingers  in  cutting  d^unp 
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or  wet  grain.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  there  is  much 
tmdergrowth.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  cut  when  the  dew  is 
on,  because  it  is  cooler,  and  the  grain  shatters  less.  But  if  the 
knife  constantly  chgs^  little  progress  ean  be  made. 

[Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  data  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  the  points,  and  opinions  will,  perhaps, 
vary  very  much  concerning  them.  But  in  the  others  we  can  get 
sound  data  to  base  them  upon,  and  though,  in  carrying  out  the 
estimates,  some  come  to  high  figures,  they  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  rejected,  or  considered  wild.] 

The  seventh  pointy  ^^motwe  power ^  or  power  required  for  a 
given  amount  of  work,^^ — The  difference  in  team  required  to 
work  any  two  reapers  is  never  more  than  one  pair  of  horses,  the 
value  of  which,  for  a  hai^jpst,  will  vary  considerably  in  different 
sections.  Large  farmers,  who  have  plenty  of  horses,  would  only 
consider  the  cost  of  an  extra  pair  as  the  worth  of  the  extra  grain 
they  had  to  feed  during  the  reaping.  Probably,  putting  this  at 
the  same  as  the  first  point,  "cost,"  will  be  fair,  and  certamly  high 
enough,  particularly  as  the  inconve^iience  of  using  an  extra  pair 
has  its  weight  in  the  estimate  of  third  point. 

The  eighth  pointy  ^^  manual  labor  in  raking.'^'' — ^To  establish 
the  value  of  this  point,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  hand-raking  reapers  in  the  ease  with 
which  grain  can  be  raked  from  them.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  allow  10  to  estimate  the  difference  between  them. 

Then  a  self-raker  saves  a  hand — and  that,  too,  at  the  very  hard- 
est of  work — over  the  best  hand  raker.  As  wages  were  last  year, 
and  will  be  the  present,  this  hand  in  harvest,  with  his  board,  costs 
at  least  $2  a  day.  If  a  little  less  than  that  in  some  sections,  it  will 
be  enough  more  in  others  to  make  it  equal  this  and  more  too. 
The  wheat  harvest  will  last  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  say  ten, 
aind  oats,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  say  five  days.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  southern  farmers  would  generally  have 
grain  for,  but  it  is  too  little,  by  five  days,  for  the  north,  so  that  fif- 
teen days'  work  would  be  a  moderate  allowance,  making  the  saving 
$30.  Something  more  should  be  added  to  this,  because  of  the 
csxcessive  labor  that  is  saved — one  hand  being  hardly  suflicient  to 
work  all  day  long,  and  day  after  day,  in  raking  off.  For  this  five 
is  added.     Add  the  previous  10,  giving  45  for  this  point 

The  ninth  pointy  ^^ rapidity  or  amount  qf  harvesting  in  a  given 
HmeJ^ — Suppose  reapers  coet,  on  an  average,  with  transportation^ 
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$140,  and  are  worn  out  in  five  years ;  that  is  $28  a  year ;  the  in- 
terest is  $8  40 ;  the  team,  two  pair,  $18 ;  the  raker  $30  and  driver 
$20.  The  latter  not  having  as  hard,  and  a  cheaper  hand  answer- 
ing, his  labor  is  estimated  a  little  less  than  the  raker.  The  total 
is  $104  40.  The  narrowest  reaper  cuts  41  feet,  and  the  widest  6 
feet,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be  allowed  for,) 
making  a  diflTerence  of  one  quarter.  Then  one  quarter  of  the 
above  figures  would  give  the  value  of  this  point  at  26. 

The  tenth  pointy  ^^  manner  of  leaving  the  grain  for  binding f'*^ 
More  difference  than  one  hand  can  be  made  in  binding  bj  the  ga- 
vels being  well  or  badly  laid.  Between  the  best  and  worst  ma- 
chine to  rake  from,  there  is  in  the  manner  of  depositing  the  grain 
at  least  a  difference  of  a  hand  and  half,  costing,  for  the  fifteen 
days,  §45,  making  tliis  point,  therefore^5. 

The  eleventh  pointy  ^^saving  of  grain  in  cuttings  binding  and 
handling,  and  in  the  stack.^^ — Those  who  have  compared  the 
working  of  different  reapers,  know  that  some  will  save  largely  as 
compared  with  others,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  difference  of 
several  bushels  in  each  day's  work  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  even  to 
the  amount  of  a  bushel  or  more  an  acre,  parj;icularly  if  the  grain  ia 
over  ripe. 

There  is,  first,  the  loss  in  not  cutting  clean  ;  second,  shattering 
by  the  reel  and  in  cutting;  third,  shattering  in  raking  off;  fourthi 
loss  from  scattered  grain  being  badly  raked  off;  fitlli,  loss  in 
handling  the  sheaves — the  grain  not  having  been  raked  straight, 
and,  consequently,  being-  imperfectly  secured  in  the  sheaf;  and 
sixth,  liability  to  injury  in  the  stack  by  the  weather  if  the  heada 
are  not  all  laid  one  way  in  the  raking. 

These  losses,  though  depending  much  upon  the  hands,  will  all 
be  found  to  exist,  and  greatly  to  vary  between  different  machines 
with  good  hands.  Some  of  them  are  trifling,  yet,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, they  make  a  point  of  much  more  value  than  any  other. 

Suppose  the  difference  of  loss,  in  extreme  cases,  is  only  half  a 
bushel  to  the  acre — that  120  acres  of  wheat  and  60  acres  of  other 
grains  are  cut,  which  would  be  twelve  acres  per  day  for  the  season 
of  fifteen  days.  Thus  there  is  saved  60  bushels  of  wheat,  worth 
say  $1  per  bushel,  and  86  bushels  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  worth 
say  40  cents,  making  the  saving  $72.  Though  72  seems  at  first 
to  be  large  for  this  point,  it  ought  to  be  set  higher  rather  than 
lower. 
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If  tliis  scale  Is  at  all  oorrect,  there  Is,  of  ocmrse,  great  dllferenoe 
in  machines.  If  the  forty  or  fifty  varieties  invented,  and  of  which 
some  thirty  are,  more  or  less,  in  use,  could  all  be  brought  together, 
some  would  run  very  low  in  the  scale,  while  otliers  would  go  high» 
Of  the  points  in  the  scale  206  (less  10  in  the  eijrhth  point  of  raking) 
— 196,  are  estimated  in  money,  represent  $196.  In  the  points, 
(2  to  6  inclusive,)  there  is  a  difference  in  money  value  of  say  only 
$14  a  season,  making  $201.  Some  of  the  reapers  would  not,  in 
thorough  trials,  reach  60  on  these  points,  while  others  would  reach 
160  and  over,  thus  showing  there  may  be  a  difference  in  reapers 
of  over  $100  in  a  single  season^ s  use. 

TTith  so  large  a  difference  in  reapers,  and  the  demand  so  rapid* 
ly  increasing,  and  it  being  difficult — almost  impossible — for  far- 
mers to  compare  them  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many 
attempts  should  be  made  to  test  them  by  farmers  united  in  their 
state  and  county  societies.  Yet  how  few  of  the  numerous  trials 
have  as  yet  resulted  in  any  permanent  goodl  Wherefore  this 
abortive  result  in  efforts  which  have  cost  so  much  in  time,  labor 
and  money  to  societies,  committees,  reaper  builders  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  ?  Is  not  the  failure  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
systematic  plan  to  insure  thoroughness  and  guard  against  mis- 
takes? If  so,  a  good  scale  of  this  kind  will  correct  the  evils,  and 
it  is  useless  to  go  into  trials  without  something  of  the  sort 

SCALE  OF  POINTB  IN  TRIALS  OP  1C0WSB& 

2fow  Pcrfeet  at 
I  9        Cost  of  machine. 

1  S        Simplici}7  of  constniotion  to  do  its  worlc 

9        10        Facility  of  maDagement,  including  time  and  room  required  for  turning. 

4  80        Durabilitj  and  reliability. 

6  10  Adaptation  to  raried  and  uneven  snrfaces. 

6  16  Adaptation  to  cutting  close  to  the  ground. 

7  70  Freedom  of  the  knife  from  clogging  bj  fibrous  and  gumm  j  matter. 

5  9  Motiye  power,  or  power  required  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 
9  20  Bapiditj,  or  amount  of  cutting  in  a  giyen  time. 

10        80        The  manner  of  leaying  the  grass  for  curing. 
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BEHABE8  UPON  THE  MOWING  SCALE. 


After  the  full  remarks  upon  the  reaping  scale,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  much  here.  The  plan  is  easily  tmderstoocf.  The  four  first 
points  are  unaltered.  The  fifth  in  reaping  is  divided,  making  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  and  increasing  the  aggregate  10.  The  seventh  is 
Urgeljr  increuaedi  beoaiase  of  the  difficulty  ajkI  importauoeof  ge^ 
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ting  machines  that  will  cut  without  chokingw  The  eighth  is  not 
altered,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  reduced.  The  ninth  is  re- 
duced six,  because  of  reduction  in  expenses  of  working  the  mower 
as  compared  with  the  reaper.  The  tenth  is  also  reduced,  for . 
though  an  important  point,  there  is  not  the  difference  in  mowers 
in  the  manner  of  leaving  the  grass,  to  make  a  higher  amount  ne- 
cessary to  fairly  compare  them.  ^Nearly  all  leave  the  grass  spread 
perfectly. 

SCALE  FOB  COMBINED  BEAPEBS  AHm  MOWEBS^ 

800    iTie  reaper  scale. 
212    The  mower  scale. 
8S    Ease  of  couvertibilit/. 

650 

"Were  all  tnachines  alike  easily  converted  from  reaper  into  mow-' 
er,  and  vice  versa^  the  best  combined  machine  would  be  that 
which  reaches  the  highest  aggregate  in  the  two  scales;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  varying  in  this  respect,  this  other  point  must  be  add- 
ed, making  the  points  in  a  perfect  combined  machine  reach  550/^ 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS 

a  THE  FOUBTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  8TATE  AOBICUL' 
TUBAL  SOCIETY,  HELD   AT  ALTON,  SEPTEMBEK   30tH,   AND  OCIOBEA 

IsT,  2d  and  3d,  1856. 


FAEMS,  HEDGES  AND  NURSERIES. 

Best  improved  and  most  highly  cultivated  fann,  not  less  than  forty  acres — John  U, 
Armstrong,  Orleans  post  office,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma. 

Best  arranged  and  most  economically  conducted  grazing  farm,  Jas.  N.  Brown,  Berlin, 
Blinois,  first  premium — diploma. 

Best  and  most  highly  cultivated  nursery,  which  contains  the  best  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Naperville,  Illinois,  first  premium — 
d1p!oma.  Second  best  and  most  highly  cultivated  nursery,  wbich  contains  the  best 
variety  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  John  A.  k  Charles  Cennicott,  the  Grovd 
Kurserj  and  Gardens,  West  Nortbfleld,  Cook  county,  Illinois,  second  premium — ^medaL 

Best  and  largest  amount  of  well  set  and  cultivated  hedge,  on.  one  farm,  not  less  than 
two  sommers'  growth,  in  the  hedge  row,  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Yirden,  Macoupin  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium— diploma  and  the  society*B  special  gold  medal. 

Best  hedge  of  1,000  rods  and  upwards,  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Yirden,  Mtfcoupin  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  silver  medal 

Best  hedge  of  40  rods,  John  H.  Armstrong,  Orleans  post  office,  Illinois,  first  premt* 
imi— ^10. 

CLASS  A.— CATTLE- 

KO.  1— THOROUGHBREDS,  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 

'Bulls, — Best  bull,  four  years  old  and  over,  first  premium,  |40,  '^Farmer  Boy,**  Jo* 
seph  Raybnm,  Bloomington,  Ullnois.  St  cond  premium,.  1 20,  **  Baltimore,"  Geo.  M. 
Chambers,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  1 10,  **  Prince  Albert,**  Benj.  Burt, 
tJrbaoa,  Illinois. 

Be«t  bull,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $40,  **Ltxineton,'*  Elon  Eldred,  Carroll- 
ion,  Greene  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  |20,  **  Mont  Blanc,**  Ritters  k  Pollock, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Third  premium,*!  10,  *' Belmont/*  George  Newman,  KnoxviUe, 
&nox  county,  Illinois. 

The  committee  recommended  a  premium  of  1 1 5  to  Devon  bull  **  Blucher,**  exhibited 
by  John  Perriaro,  of  flope.  Cook  county,  Illinois,  which  was  allowed  by  ext-cutive 
board.  Aldo,  premium  of  1 10  recommended  and  allowed  in  the  same  ma&ner  to  Devon 
bull  **  Winchester,**  exhibitt-d  by  Oliver  P.  Coe,  Clayton,  Ailams  county,  Illinois. 

Best  bull,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  |40,  •  Gold  Finder,"  Benjamin  Saanders, 
Rhodes'  Point,  Macoupin  county,  Illiiiois.  Second  premium,  |20,  "John  O'Gaunt,'* 
A  W.  Bridge^  Cafrollton,  Gre«'ne  county,  IlKnoi*  Tisifd  yreffiittuiy  $  10^  *'BiM*k«je|'* 
J>  ^>  iimwa,  Bujioi  Sitoja^«>n  opmty»  liiiogift  _  , 
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tfoTi. — Committee  recommended  a  premium  of  $  10  to  ball  '^Gato,*  he  being  cohrid- 
^red  nearly  equal  to  **  Budseye.**  Thej  ali^>  recommend  a  premium  of  lilce  amount, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  to  **  Sir  Heijr>,"  exhibited  by  Wm.  Black,  Garrollton,  Greene 
bounty,  Illinois,  and  to  "  Edgar,**  exhibited  by  William  Gjulverson,  Paris,  Edgar  coun- 
ty, Ulinois.    These  premiumA  hare  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  executive  board. 

Best  bull,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $40,  **  Bolingbroke,"  H.  M  Gross,  Jerseyville, 
Illinois.  S(  cond  premium,  |20,  **  Perfection,"  Elun  Eidred,  Garrollton,  Greene  coun- 
ty, Illinois.    Third  premium,  1 10,  *'  Fairday,"  J.  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Illinois. 

Best  bull  CHir,  first  premium,  1 40,  **  Fillmore,"  William  Herriot,  Mahomet,  Cham- 
paign county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $  20,  **  D'Ortley,"  Benjamin  Sanders,  Rhodes' 
Point,  Macoupin  county.  Third  premium,  $  10,  **  Fremont,"  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. 

Cows. — Best  cow,  over  four  years  old,  first  premium,  1 80,  **  Tulip,"  J.  N.  Brown, 
Berlin,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  1 15,  "  Bracelet,"  James  M.  Hill,  Jersey  Prairie, 
Cass  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  $  10,  *'  Sally  Campbell,"  J.  N.  Brown.  **  Qeleu" 
J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  commended. 

fiest  cow,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  1 30,  *'  Stella,"  J.  N.  Brown.  Second  pre* 
mium,  $  16,  **  Beauty,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Heifsbs. — Best  h(  ifer,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  $  30,  "  Snowdrop,**  Elliott  Ste- 
phenson, Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  |15,  **FIeda,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  1 10,  *'  Mary,**  Benjamin  Buri,  Urbana 
Illinois. 

Best  heifer,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  1 30,  **  Lily  Dale,**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  IIU- 
nois.  Second  premium,  1 1 5,  '*  Young  Splendor,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield.  <rhird  pre- 
mium, 1 10,  **  Ruby,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Beriiu,  Illinois.  '*  Lallah  Rookh,**  A.  G.  Carle,  com- 
mended.    **  Eglantine,**  J.  N  Brown,  commended. 

Bt'st  heifer  calf,  first  premium,  $  30,  *'  Helen  Eyer,  2d,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Tllinoia. 
Second  premium,  $  15,  *'  Red  Bud,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Ulinoia.  Third  premiam, 
I  tO)  "  Lida,**  Benjamin  Burt,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

NO.  2— NATIVES  AND  CROSSES. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  "Jenny  Lind,"  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  IHinoia,  first 
premium,  1 12.  Second  best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  *<  Miss  Dolin,**  H.  8  8p«uld« 
ihg,  Alton.  Illinois,  second  premium,  1 8.  Third  best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over, 
**  Major,"  W.  W.  Davis,  Bethalto,  Madison  coimty,  Illinois,  third  premium,  |6. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old,  *'  Ella.**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois, 
first  premium.  1 12.  Second  best  cow,  three  years  old,  *'£Ivira,**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  second  premium,  $  8. 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old,  "Jenny  Lind,**  J.  G.  Strawn,  Orleans,  Morgan  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium,  $12.  Second  best  heifer,  two  years  old,  "Little  Martha,'*  A.  G. 
Carle,  Urbana,  Illinois,  second  premium,  $  8.  Third  best  heifer,  two  years  old  "  Blos- 
som,** V^m.  Herriot,  third  premium,  |5. 

Best  heifer,  one  year  and  under  two  years  old,  "  Miranda,**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois, first  premium,  1 12. 

Best  heifer  oalf,  under  one  year,  "Annette  2d,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Illinoi^  first 
premium,  1 12.  Second  best  heifer  calf,  under  one  year,  "  Lizzie  Fairfax,**  Elliott  Ste- 
phenson, Jacksonville,  Illinois,  second  piemium,  $8.  Third  best  IMu  csi^  lUkdir 
mki^^f9v,  ^'Friaoesi  Atw,**  A.  Qk  OacUi  UrbtaA,  thicd prenion,  10. 
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B«8t  torn  oalTet,  A.  O.  Carle»  TTrbana,  nUnoia,  ftrat  premium—diploma  ft!!d  $25.* 
NO.  6— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS,  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  YOKE. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen^  four  jears  old,  first  premium,  $  15,  **  Tom  and  Jerry,**  Urial  Mills, 
Salem,  Marion  county,  Illinois. 

Best  yoke  steers,  two  years  old,  trained  by  boy  under  16  years,  first  premium — medal 
to  **  Dick  and  Ddrby,"Mjtrshall  Green,  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  Illinois. 

To  boys,  not  over  16  years  of  age,  training  yoke  of  steers  one  year  old  and  under  two 
yean,  first  premium,  medal,  to  Fred.  Maybce,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

NO  6— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  and  five  cows  or  heifers,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  James  N.  Brown, 
Berlin,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $50.  Second  best  bull  and  five  cows  or 
belters,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Illinoin,  second  premi- 
um— medal  and  |25. 

Best  ten  calves,  male  and  female,  one  year  old,  and  from  any  one  county,  J.  N. 
Brown,  first  premium— diploma  and  $50.  Second  best  ten  calves,  male  and  female, 
one  year  old,  and  from  any  one  county,  A.  G.  Carle — medal  and  $26. 

CLASS  B.— HORSES. 

NO.  7— THOROUGH-BREDSw 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "Action,**  A.  M.  C.  Hawes,  George- 
town, Vermilion  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  stallion,  four  years  old,  $10,  "Africa,** 
John  Henry,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Best  stallion  colt,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  $16,  "  Consternation,**  Elon  Eldred,^ 
Carrollton,  Illinois  Second  beat  stallion  colt,  two  years  old,  $10,  "  Sea  Gull,**  A.  M. 
0.  Hawes,  Georgetown. 

Best  brood  m^re,  over  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "Rosebud*,**  Jam^s  G^ 
Strawn,  Orleans,  Morgan  county,  Illinoia  Second  best  brood  mare,  over  four  yeara, 
old,  $10,  "Elfin,**  Jerry  Turpin,  Carrollton,  Greene  county,  Illlnoia 

Best  filly,  over  two  years  old,  first  premium,  $16,  "  Prairie  Floi^er,**  A-  IL  C.  U^WfiK, 

NO.  8  —HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK— ROADSTERS. 

Best  stallion,  four  yean  old,  first  preminm,  $20,  "  Bell  Founder,**  J.  S.  Stockdale, 
Springfield.  Illinois.  Second  beet  Bullion,  four  ^ea^s  olfi,  $1^,  "  St  Lawrenoe,**  Edgar 
Griswold,  Whitebdll,  Greene  county,  minolik 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old,  first  premiumv  $20,  *^ Tom  Wonder,^  Thomas  Smith,. 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Second  best  sUUioa,  thnee  years  old,  $10,  "Granite  Sute,**  J.  T. 
Sawyer,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  illiaais. 

Best  stallion  colt,  two  years  oldt  fitst  premium,  $20,  "  Harry  Hill,**  C.  A.  Walker^ 
Carlinville,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $10,  **Jim  Bell,*'  W.  H  Renfro,  Springfield,  U- 
linoia    "  Frank,**  Seth  Evans,  Maysvil^e,  Clay  county,  Illinois,  commended. 

Best  stallioa  colt,  one  year  old,  first,  premium,  $20,  "  Tomtit,**  Robert  Green,  Venice, 
Madison  county,  Illinois.  Socood  preo^nm,  $10,  "  Tom,**  Charles  M.  Bridges,  Girard, 
Macoupin  county,  Qlinoia. 

*WbeM  muabers  art  oaUtlod, ii^.t^Usi, H  implies  do estriea under  laob  bMkk 
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Best  brood  raare,  over  four  years  old,  first  premium,  |15,  "Nancy  Dawson,**  A.  P. 
Cushmvi,  Wayneaville,  De  Witt  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  |10,  "  Morgianna,** 
Jerry  Turpin,  Carrollton,  Illinois. 

Best  filly,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "Manando,"  Samuel  Smalley,  Wood- 
bum,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois.  Seoond  premium,  |10,  "  Dolly,**  Milton  Williams, 
Greenfield,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  filly,  two  years  old,, first  premium,  $15,  "Fashion,**  A.  H.  Peddicord,  Berlin,  Il- 
linois. Second  premium,  $10,  "  Lizzie,**  Wiley  Prewitt,  Bethalto,  Madison  county, 
Dlinois. 

Best  mare  colt,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $16,  "Jenny  Lind,**  D.  W.  Corgine,  Fl- 
df'lity,  Jersey  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $10^  "  Nameless  fiUy,**  D.  Gruber, 
Staunton,  Macoupin  county,  Dlinois. 

Best  sucking  colt,  first  premium,  $10,  "  Blaze,**  Kelson  Montgomery,  Edwardsrilie , 
Madi«on  county.  Second  premium,  $5,  "  Little  Giant,**  Stewart  W.  McCambridge, 
Bunkerhill,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

NO.  9.— DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  Sampson,**  Abraham  Stotts,  Paris, 
Edgar  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $8,  "  North  America,**  Alfred  A.  Clanton, 
Woodburn,  Illinois. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old,  first  premium.  $10,  "  Buckeye,**  John  D.  Slack,  De 
Witt  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $8,  "  Sampson,"  Daniel  Moifort;  Carrollton, 
Illinoip. 

Best  Stallion,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  Bucephalus,**  Edwin  Henderson, 
Greenfield,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

Bast  ffeldin^,  three  years  old,  second  premium,  $8,  "  Sampson,**  John  Haggard,  Vir- 
4en,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

Best  mire,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  Susy  Jelton,**  Nelson  Montgomery, 
Edwardiiville,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $8,  "  Julia,'*  Joseph  F.  Taylor,  Mahomet^ 
Champaign  county,  Illinois. 

Best  filly,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "Cinthy  Ann,**  F.  S,  Casey,  Mt  Ver- 
non, Jeiferson  county,  Illinois.     Second  premium,  $8,  "Seladore,"  A.  H.  Peddicord. 

Beat  sucking  colt,  first  premium,  $10,  "Young  Louis  Napoleon,''  A.  P.  Cushman, 
Waynesville,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $6,  "Hawkeye,'*  James  G.  Strawn,  Oileana, 
^iorgnn  county,  Illinois. 

Best  pair  draught  horses,  first  premium,  $15,  T.  T.  Armstrong,  Fidelity,  Jersey 
•ounty,  Dlinois. 

NO.  10.— MATCHED  HORSES  FOR  CARRIAGES. 

First  premium,  $15,  "  Queen  and  Sarah,**  W.  H.  Renfro,  Springfield,  Hlinois.  Se- 
cond premiunj,  $10,  pair  of  bays,  Andrew  McFarlane,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 

NO.  11.— LIGHT  HARNESS— SINGLE. 

Best  geldipg  or  mare,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  BeUe,"  S.  A.  Buckmaster, 
Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $8,  horse,  "Dan,>>  John  Cunningham,  Salem,  Ma- 
rion county,  Illinois. 

Best  gelding  or  marc,  for  saddle,  first 4)r€mium,  $12,  "SaHy  Waters,"  W.  H.  Rea- 
fra    Seoond  premium,  $8,  "Robert  Burns,"  L.  0.  Mitch^U,  Alton,  lUinol*. 
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KO.  12.— JICKS,  JEK.VETS  AXD  MULES. 

Best  jfiok,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  **KenCuck,^  Xelaon  Montgomery,  Ed* 
warJsville,  Iirin'n.4.  Sicond  premium — m^^^dul,  **  Fremout,"  Wm.  Jacksoo,  Saleio^ 
Marion  county,  Illinois. 

Bent  j;\ck,  three  yeirs  ol  J,  first  prsmium,  f  15,  "  Compromise,  jr.,"  Ritters  &  Pol- 
lock, JacksoQTille,  Illinois. 

Best  pair  of  mules  for  farm,  fii-st  promiuTn,  $15,  *'Sal  and  Jin,"  Urial  Mills,  Salcm, 
mioois. 

Best  pair  of  matched  mule^.  f  >r  cirri  aj*,  throe  years  old  and  over,  first  premium, 
$15,  one  pair,  D.  T.  Bonnell.  Jer^scyville,  Ill.nois. 

Best  single  moL»,  three  years  oU,  fiiit  premium,  $15,  "Deer,**  Wade  Johnson, 
Greenfield,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  single  male,  two  years  old,  fir3t  premium,  $1),  "Betty  Black,"  J.  M.  Hill, 
Jersey  Pmirie,  Cass  county,  Illlaois.  Sjcond  premium — ^medal,  •'Tuckyhoe,"  D.  T. 
Bonnell. 

Best  single  mule,  one  year  oil,  first  premium.  $10,  "Jenny  Linl,"  J.  n  Spears, 
Petersburg.  Hen ird  county,  Illinois.  S^'coud  premium-^medal,  "Fanny,"  Benjamin 
Tniboe,  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Beat  mub  colt,  first  premium,  $10,  "BlacV,"  Stephen  Green,  Jacksonville,  minola. 
Second  premium — medal,  "  Jenny,'*  J.  F.  Taylor,  Mahomet,  Illinois, 

NO.  13— Sweepstakes. 

Bist  ten  colts,  (horse,  ass  or  mul?,)  fr>ni  any  one  county,  first  premium— Diploma 
•nd  $30.  One  lot  mule  colts,  Nelsan  Mjutgomery,  Edwarddville,  Madiaon  county, 
IHlnoid. 

Best  stallion  and  five  broo<l  mires,  br  bnging  to  any  one  person,  or  from  any  one 
county,  first  premium — Diploma  and  $3  »,  one  lot,  J.  Y.  Sawjrer,  Madison  county. 
Second  betit  sullion  and  five  brood  marn^,  bel-mging  to  any  one  person,  or  from  any 
onj  county — medal  and  |20,  one  Ijt,  Joseph  Stockdale,  SpringfieU,  Sangamon  county. 

CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

NO.  14,  LOXGWOOLS,  BAKEWELLS,  ita 

B»st  buck,  two  years  old,  Bmjim'n  Smndjrs,  Rhod-s'  Point,  Macouphi  county.  Il- 
linois, first  premium,  $1 ).  Second  bcHt  buck,  two  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  secon  I  premium — medaL 

Best  buck,  unler  two  years  oU,  Charlie  Price,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois, 
first  premium,  $10. 

B»^  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county, 
minois,  first  premium,  $10. 

NO.  13.— MIDDLE  WOOL,  SOUTHDOWN,  kc 

Best  Southdown  buck,  over  two  years  old,  James  Caraari  Jc  J.  Turpin,  Carrollton, 
Green3  county,  Illinois,  first  premium,  tlX 

Bent  Southdown  buck,  undor  two  yoar^  old,  J.  Turpin,  Carrollton,  Greene  county, 
Uliuuis,  first  premium,  $10. 

Bd4t  peu  of  five  ewes,  uaduT  two  year^  oil,  J»  Turj;>la,  firat  prenuum,  $1(X 
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NO.  IC— FRENCH  MERINOS. 

Best  hnck,  oyer  two  years  old,  "  King  of  the  West,"  Stipp  k  T4itoiiiTette,  Canton, 
Fulton  county,  IlIinoiB,  fir»t  premium — diploma  and  $  10.  Second  betnt  buck,  over  two 
years  old,  **  Proj^'css,"  A.  B.  McConn»^ll,  Springfield,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  feccond 
premium — medal. 

Best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  *'John  Sultan/'  J.  McConnoIl,  Springfield,  Illinoia, 
first  premium — diploma  and  1 10.  Second  best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  *' Kansas," 
Stipp  k  Lutourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  comity,  Uliiiois,  second  premium — medal 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Stipp  &  Latourrettee,  Canton,  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  10.  Second  bcbtpen  of  five  ewes,  over 
two  years  old,  Stipp  &  Latourrette,  second  premium — medal. 

Rest  pen  of  five  ewes,  under  two  years  old,  John  MeConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
first  preminm — diploma  and  1 10.  Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  under  two  years  old, 
A.  B.  Mcr,onnell,  Springfield,  IllinoiH,  second  premium — ^medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambf>,  Stipp  k  Latourn:ttc,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  first 
premium — diploma  and  $  IOl 

NO.  17*-SPANISH  MERINOS. 

Best  buck,  over  two  years  old,  *'  Blackhawk,"  E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadlcy,  Will  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  10.  Second  best  buck,  over  two  years  old,  C. 
W.  Price,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  second  premium — medal. 

Best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  **  Favorite,"*  E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadley,  Will  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium^^iploma  and  $  10.  Second  be^t  buck,  under  two  years  old, 
**  Vermont,"  A.  B.  McConnclJ,  Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premium — ^medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin,  Illinois,  first  pre- 
minm— diploma  and  $  10.  Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  L.  Ham- 
lin, Alton,  Illinois,  second  premiuin*--4nedal. 

Best  buck  and  ten  ewea,  Stipp  k  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  first 
premium — diploma  and  $26.  Second  best  buck  and  ten  ewes,  A.  B.  MeConnell, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premium — medal  and  $  16. 

CLASS  D.— SWINE. 

NO.  22. 

Best  boar  for  use  In  this  state,  "Abner,"  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomington,  McLe*n 
county,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  10. 

Best  boar,  one  year  old,  •*  Milton,"  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  first  premium — $  10.  Second 
best  boar,  one  year  old,  "Fremont,"  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  lUinoia, 
second  premium — $6. 

Best  boar,  six  months  old,  "  Grazier,"  Elon  Eldred,  Carrollton,  Greene  connty,  mi- 
nois,  first  premium — 110.  Second  best  boar,  six  months  old,  **  Curly,"  Elon  Eldred, 
Beoond'premium — 1 6. 

Best  breeding  sow,  two  years  old,  one  lot,  George  Barry,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premi- 
um—diploma and  $  10.  Second  best  breedmg  sow,  two  years  old,  "  Princess,"  W.  F. 
H.  Amy,  second  premium — medal  and  1 10. 

Best  breeding  sow,  one  year  old,  "Julia  Whipple,"  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Godfrey,  Madison 
connty,  Illinois,  first  premium — $  10.  Second  best  breeding  sow,  one  year  old,  "Aman- 
da," W.  F.  M.  Amy,  second  premium — $  6. 

Best  sow,  six  months  old,  "Jane,"  Elon  Eldred,  first  premium^!  &  Second  hett 
mm,  aix  months  old,  •*  Mary,"  Elon  Eldred,  second  pyemiui^— ^ecU|^  ^  GoOQIc 
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NO.  «:— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  lot  of  hogs,  sboaU  or  pigs,  not  less  than  one  boar  and  ten  sows,  owned  by  one 
person,  Samuel  Armstrong,  Jersey villt,  Jersey  county.  Illinois,  first  premium — $20 
and  diploma.  Second  best  lot  of  hogs,  Bhoats  and  pigs,  not  less  ^  ban  one  boar  and  ten 
BOWS,  owned  by  one  person,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  second  premium — 
medal  and  $  10. 

Best  lot  of  boar  pigs,  under  six  months  old,  not  less  than  ten,  owned  by  ^ne  p«*r8on, 
&c.,  Samuel  Arinstrong,  Jerseyville,  Jersey  county.  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma 
and  f  20.  Second  best  lot  of  boar  pigs,  under  six  months  old,  not  less  than  ttn,  owned 
by  one  person,  Ac.,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  second  premium— diploma  and  $  10. 

CLASS  E.— POULTKY. 

NO.  24. 
Second  best  Poland  b^ns,  O.  D.  Wilson,  Ridgely,  Madison  county,  second  premium 
— ^HiedaL 

Best  pair  Cochin  Chinas,  B.  S.  Robinfton,  Springfield,  Illinois,  first  premium — 1 1. 
Second  best  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas,  Charles  W.  Dimmock,  Alton,  Illinois,  second  pre- 
mium— ^medaL 

Bcbt  lot  turkeys,  not  less  than  two,  third  premium  to  J.  Junett,  Alton,  Illinois— agri- 
cultural periodical,  $  1. 

Best  pair  Poland  ducks,  second  premium  to  W.  B.  Hundley,  Illinois — medal.  Third 
premium — agricultural  periodical,  worth  $  1 — to  W.  W.  Webb,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  lot  of  small  ducks,  second  premium — medal — awarded  to  Miss  J.  Head,  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  hens,  second  premium — medal — awarded  to  James  Junett,  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Best  pair  China  Geese,  J.  T.  Do  Banm,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Ulinois,  first  pre- 
mium— $3. 

Best  pair  native  geese,  first  premium — $  8 — to  Miss  Emeline  Head,  Alton,  Illinois. 
Best  show  of  rarious  breeds,  first  premium-Hiiploma  and  1 6 — C.  W.  Dimmock,  Al- 
ton, Illinois. 

CLASS  F.— FAEM  IMPLEMENTS. 

NO.  25— PLOWa 

Best  plow,  with  newly  invented  principles  an4  arrangements,  Jesse  Frye,  Spring- 
field, Illinois^  first  piemium^-diploma. 

Best  plow  for  old  ground,  prairie,  L.  Andrews,  Grand  de  Tour,  Ogle  county,  niinois, 
first  premium — diploma.     Second  premium — ^medal — D.  C.  McClellan,  Urbana. 

Best  plow  for  clay  soil,  first  premiums-diploma — John  Deere,  Moline,  Rock  Island 
county,  lUmois.  Second  premium — ^medal — S.  0.  Vaughan  &  Peck,  Naperville,  Du 
Page  county,  Illinois. 

Best  com  plow— commended — A.  Guitor,  Peru,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois. 

Best  breaking  sod  plow,  for  oxen,  firdt  premium-diploma — S.  0.  Vaughan  &  Peck, 
Naperville,  Du  Page  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — John  Sigerson  & 
Brother,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Best  breaking  sod  plow,  for  two  horses,  first  premium— diploma— S.  0.  Vaughan  k 
F^ok,  Naperrilk,  Ulinob^    Bwoad  ptenunBh— msdal^-JohB  D^t%  MoUne,  Illinois^ 
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Bept  subsoil  plow,  firpt  prcm-cm— diplomr— .Tobn  Dccrc,  Molinc,  Ulinoli.  Second 
premium — medal — W.  M.  riHUt  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mis-ouri. 

NO.  26.— ROLLERS,  U ARROWS,  &a 

Bcsthorso  rake,  first  premium — diplomn — John  W.  Lvttc,  Giiggsvillc,  Pike  county, 
Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — L.  A.  C.  Biown,  Spaita,  Randolph  couutj,  Illi- 
not3. 

Best  coi*h  eultivator,  first  premium — diplnmn — Rockwell  k  ITine,  Jacksonville,  Bli- 
nois.  Secontl  premium — medal — S.  0.  Vaughan,  Kapcrville,  Ulioois.  John  Deere, 
Holine,  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois — commended. 

NO.  27.— SHOVELS.  FORKS,  &c. 

Best  nnd  most  numerous  variety  of  flgricnlmral  implements,  first  premium — diploma 
tnd  ten  dollars — W.  M.  Plant  &  Co.,  St.  Loui^,  Missouri. 

The  best  six  hay  forks,  first  premium — me<lal — Topping  &  Brothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Tho  best  six  manure  foiks,  first  premium — medal — Topping  &  Brothers,  Alton,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  best  shovels,  first  premium — medal — ^Topping  k  Brothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  hoes,  first  premium — medal — Topping  &  Brothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  ox  yoke,  first  premium — medal — Plant  &  Co  ,  St  Louis,  MiS'«ouri. 

Best  bush  scythe,  first  premium — ^medal — D.  J.  Millard,  Clay  ville.  New  York. 

NO.  28.— DRILLS,  CORX  PLANTERS,  ko. 

Best  gauged  grain  ar'.ll,  first  premium — diploma  nnd  ten  dollars — ^N.  "W.  Jones  & 
Co.,  Griggsville,  Pike  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — ^medal — J.  N.  Ward, 
Bloomington,  McLean  county,  Illinois. 

Best  corn  planter,  for  horse  power,  first  premium — diploma  and  |10 — G.  W.  Brotm, 
Galesburg,  Knox  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal  and  $5 — William  IL 
Plant  &  Co ,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Bcht  com  and  seed  planter,  horse  power  first  premium— diploma  and  $10— C.  S. 
Chison,  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  Third  premium — ^mcdal  and  $5— Wil- 
liam  M.  Plant  &  Co.,  St  Loui:*,  Missouri. 

Best  brondcast  sowing  machine,  first  premiums-diploma  and  $10 — Scott,  Dent  & 
Co.,  Magnolia,  Putnam  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal  and  $3 — Chum- 
berlnin  k  Smith,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Best  timothy  and  clover  seed  planter,  first  pt cmium — diploma  and  $10>~ William  S. 
Sampson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Best  sod  corn  planter,  horse  power,  first  premium — diploma  and  f  10 — C.  S.  Chison, 
Da}  ton,  Ohio. 

Best  hand  corn  planter,  first  premium — diploma  and  tl^ — A.  Alcott,  Alton,  lUinoU. 
Second  premium — medal  and  $5— J.  Herva  Jones,  Rock  ton,  Illinois. 

NO.  29.— HARVESTERS  AND  MOWERS. 

Seo  class  N,  No.  58,  miscellaneous  department 

NO.  80.— OTH^R  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  threshing  machine  and  horse  powpr.  first  premium — Diploma  nnd  ft20 — ^X. 
Han»on  k  Co.,  AltoOy  lAUnohk  Caiuaeiidtid«>^J.  £.  Dudda^  Low  Poiati  Wuodloni 
oouatjfi  iUiooitk  ^  1 
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Beet  hoT^  power,  for  g«neml  purpotefi,  first  premium— diplomft  and  |10— N.  Han* 
fon  Ac  Co ,  Illinois. 

Best  corn  and  cob  mill,  first  premiums-diploma — J.  B.  Cbadwick,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri.    Commended — William  M.  Plant  k  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mis^souri. 

Best  portable  saw  mill,  fin>t  ptemium— diploma  and  ^10 — H.  D.  Emerj  &  Co., 
Cbicflgo,  111  nois. 

Best  fanning  mill,  first  premium — diploma — Honcb  &.  Co.,  Clintonvillc,  Knne  coun- 
ty, Illiuois.  Secoud  premium — medal — IL  M.  Goodrich,  Aurora,  Kane  couutjr,  Illi- 
nois*. 

The  best  clover  seed  hulling  machine,  first  premium— diploma — John  R.  lioflSt, 
Piqua,  .Miami  county,  Ohio. 

The  bcht  portable  hay  press,  second  premium — medal  and  |5->Wm.  IL  Plant  &  Co., 
St  Louis,  UibSouiL 

The  best  hay  pitching  machine,  first  premium— nliploma  and  $5 — Samuel  Armstrong, 
Jersey vi lie,  Illinois. 

The  best  com  Mheller,  horse  power,  first  premium— diploma  and  |10 — John  Van 
Ilorn,  Magnolia,  Putnam  county,  Iilinoi<a. 

The  best  com  shellor,  hand  power,  fir^t  premium — diploma  and  $5 — T.  W.  McFar- 
land.  {So  po-*t  oflBce  mtniioued)  Second  premium — medal — Wm.  M.  Plant  k  Co., 
St  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  best  straw  and  hay  cutter.  fln»t  premium — diploma — Robert  S.  Hall,  Abin^n, 
Eanc  county,  Illinois.     Second  premium — medal — Wm.  M.  Plant,  St  Loui?*,  Missouri. 

NO.  81.— MISCELLANEOUS  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  chnrn,  fir.-^t  premium — medal — O.  C.  Wnlker,  Wyoming,  Stark  county,  Illinois. 
Second  premium — ngricultuial  periodical — F.  Thorpe,  Shtlbyville,  Illinois. 

Best  cheese  press,  first  premium — medal — Wm.  M.  PInnt  k  Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

Best  clothes  waething  machine,  first  piemium — medal — J.  £.  Ambrose,  Lina, 
Btt^phc  nson  county,  Illiuo  a. 

Bet«t  sp'nnii-g  wheel,  for  flax,  second  premium — agricultuial  peiiodical — Wm.  H. 
Plant  k,  Co.,  St  Loui.^,  Missouri. 

Bcpt  spinning  wheel,  for  wool,  second  premium — agricultural  periodical — Wm.  M. 
Plant  k  Co.,  St  Louit*,  Missouri. 

CLASS  G.— FAKM  PRODUCTS. 

NO.  82.— GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Beat  sample  winter  wheat,  first  premium — f5 — H.  Dishon,  Jonesboro',  HlinoliL 
Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — Russtll  Hinckley,  Belleville,  St  Clair 
coui.ty,  Illinois. 

Boet  sample  spring  wheat,  first  premium — medal — 0.  B.  Ostrandcr,  Pontiac,  Liv- 
ingston county,  Illinois.  Second  premium— agricultural  periodical — C.  W.  Muiifeldt, 
Oregon,  Ogle  county,  Illinois. 

Be.Ht  sample  diffdrent  varieties  Indian  com,  in  ears,  fin^t  premium — ^medal  and  $  .1— 
Thomas  Bradbury,  Giigg.>ville,  Pike  county,  Illinois.  Second  prejmuiu— u^riculUtfU 
periodical«-J.  Slgcrsou  k  Brothers,  Su  Louk,  AlissourL 
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Best  sample  of  Indian  com,  one  bnsbel,  in  ears,  first  premium — ^medal  and  $  6 — Silas 
Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — John  M.  Bell, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois. 

Best  buckwheat,  first  premium — $  5 — ^Thomas  Bradbury,  Origgsville,  Illinois. 

Best  timothy  seed,  first  premium — $  5 — C.  B.  Ostrander,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

Best  blue  grass  seed,  first  premium — $  5 — Wm.  W.  Webb,  Upper  Alton,  lUinoifl. 

Best  table  potatoes,  first  premium — 1 5 — C.  G.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island 
county,  Illinois.     Second  pii^emium — medal — B.  Rose,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  sweet  potatoes,  first  premium — 15 — Caleb  Noble,  Otter  creek,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois.     Second  premium — ^medal — Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Illinois. 

Best  table  turnips,  first  premium — ^medal — Geo.  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— agricultural  periodical — James  McMahan,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  table  beets,  first  premium — medal — James  BfcMahan,  Alton,  IHinois.  Second 
premium — agricultural  periodical — W.  C.  Hoppy,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  parsnips,  first  premium — ^medal — James  McMahan,  Alton,  Illinoii. 

Be?t  cabbage,  first  premium — ^medal — F.  Wooldridge,  Venice,  Madison  county,  Illi- 
nois. Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — Benjamin  L.  Dorsey,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Best  tomatoes,  first  premium — medal — John  Atwood,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— agricultural  periodical — George  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  egg  plants,  first  premium — medal — John  R.  Woods,  Alton,  IlHnois. 

Best  peppers,  first  premium — medal — W.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Ripley,  Bond  county,  Illi- 
nois.    Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — John  Atwood,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  Lima  beans,  first  premium — ^  5 — George  Barry,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— medal — W.  0.  Maiey,  Old  Ripley,  Illinois. 

Best  pole  beans,  first  premium — 1 5 — Matilda  Montgomery,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
Second  premium — medal — Silas  Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  peas,  first  premium — medal — ^Thomas  Bradbury, 
Griggsville,  Illinois. 

Best  pumpkins,  first  premium — $  6 — Silas  Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium 
— medul-^Thomas  Jones,  Bethalto,  Madison  county,  Illinois. 

Best  squashes,  first  premium — 1 6— S.  S.  Miller,  Paddock*s  Grove,  Madison  county. 
Second  premium— medal — A.  G  Carle,  Urbana,  Illinois.  James  Junett,  Alton,  one  lot 
Italian  squashes — commended. 

Best  watermelons,  first  premium— 1 5 — S.  B.  Gillham,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  Se- 
cond premium — ^medal— A.  J.  Edwards,  HllUboro,  Illinois.  Best  other  melons,  first 
premium — $  6 — George  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  carrots,  first  premium — $  6 — James  McMahan,  Alton,  BUnois. 

Best  Japan  peas,  first  premium — 1 6 — W.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Ripley,  Bond  county,  lUinoia. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  se'^ds,  second  premium — medal  and  1 6 — ^Thomas 
Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Pike  county,  Illinois. 

NO.  83— FLOUR,  STARCH  AND  MADDER. 

Best  barrel  of  flour,  &c,  first  premium — medal  and  1 5— John  Williams,  Virden, 
If acouptn  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — |  5 — Q.  k  J.  L.  Orendorff,  Delevan, 
Tazewell  county,  Illinois. 

[Note. — ^The  committee  state  that  all  the  flour  on  ezhibiUon  was  of  excellent  quali- 
tj»  and  highly  oieditable  to  the  manufacturers.] 
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NO.  84— HAM,  BUTTER  AKD  CHEESE. 

Best  boUed  haxns,  first  premium-^medal  and  1 6 — ^W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomington,  Mc- 
Lean county,  lUinoia.     Second  premium — $  5 — B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  butter,  in  tub  or  firkin,  first  premium— diploma  and  $20 — C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Ore- 
gon, Ogle  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal  and  1 10 — C.  G.  Taj  lor,  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois. 

Beet  butter,  made  in  May  or  June,  first  premium — 1 10 — S.  L.  Miller,  Paddock'9 
GroTe,  Madison  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — 15 — C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Oregon, 
Illinois. 

Best  fresh  butter,  in  rolls,  first  premium — $  5 — Mrs.  John  Mason,  Godfrey,  Blinoifl. 
Second  premium — medal — Wm.  Squires,  Godfrey,  lUinois. 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over,  first  premium — $  10 — Arthur  F.  Bell,  Barry, 
Pike  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — Ann  C.  Allis,  Waverly,  Morgan 
county,  Illinois. 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old,  first  premium — 1 10 — C.  G.  Tajlor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Illi- 
noia.     Second  premium — medal^Isaac  Hevaus,  Baristowe,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois^ 

Ka  35— HONEY.  CAN  FRUITS,  BREAP  ANP  CEREAL  FOODl 

Best  honey,  first  premium — 1 6— J,  T.  De  Baum^  Godfirey,  Madisoiv  couivty,  lUjnoick 
Second  premium — ^medal — Jaiaes  F.  Matheur,  Uppter  A^on,  lUinoifl. 

Best  preserred  peaches,  in  cans,,  first  premium — ^  5 — Mrs.  L.  M.  Tajlor,  Chatham), 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium— jnedal — John  Mabee,  Upper  Alton,  I^i  ^ 
nols. 

Best  preserved  tomatoes,  first  premium — $  5 — Beiyamin  L.  Dorsey,  Upper  Alton, 
Hlinois.     Second  premium — medal — J.  S.  Steidley,  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Best  preserved  cherries,  first  premium— 1 6 — Mra  S.  E.  Robinson,  Springfield,  Illi- 
Doia.     Second  premium — ^medal — James  D.  Bums,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  preserved  gooseberries,  first  premium — $  5 — Mrs.  Dr.  Johns,  Decatur,  lUinoxa^ 
Second  premium — medal — Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson. 

Best  preserved  quinces,  first  premium — 1 5 — George  Barry^  -A^ltont  lUino^  Second 
premium— ^medal — Mrs.  E.  D.  Andrews,  Troy,  Madison  county,  Illinois. 

Best  apple  butter,  first  premium — 16 — Mrs.  J.  L.  ^ott,  Paddock's  Grove,  Madison 
county,  Illinoia     Second  premiimi — ^medal — John  Jk.  Wood?,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  peach  butter,  first  premium — $  5 — Mrs^  L,  M^  Taylor,  Chatham,  Sangamoa 
eoonty,  Illinois, 

The  best  three  loaves  wheat  bread,  first  prenBLium-rrf  fir-^Mrs.  John  Mason,  Godfrey,, 
Madison  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — o^dal— -Mrs.  Susan  Waples,  Bunkerhill,, 
Macoupin  caunty,  Illinois. 

The  best  three  loaves  rye  bread,  first  preq4u2|^-r$  6 — Mrs.  S.  Francis,  Springfield^ 
Hlinois. 

The  best  sponge  cake,  first  premium — $  5:=rMr8*  C.  M.  Fisher,  Alton^  Illinois.  Se- 
cond premium-^-medal — Mrs.  £.  M.  Hasting  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  pound  cake,  first  premium — |  ^rrrMrs.  C.  M.  Fisher,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second 
premitxm — medal — ^Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Illinois. 

The  best  orackers,  first  premium— |k.5-rA.  McClure  k  Co.,  Bockford,  Winnebago, 
eoonty,  Illinois 
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CLASS  n. 

NO.  36— FRUIT. 

The  best  displny  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  from  nnrscrr,  first  premium— diploma 
and  1 1*>— Wm.  Stewart  k  Son;*,  Quincy,  Adams  county,  lUinoiu.  Second  premium- 
medal  and  $  5 — Joint  Sigerson  &  Brothers,  St.  Loul.*',  Missouri. 

The  best  nnd  greatost  variety  of  applet,  named  and  libeled,  fi»8t  premium— diploma 
— TyK-r  ilc\Vhort«'r,  Millersbur;^,  Mercer  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — med»il — 
Wni.  Stewart  k  Souf,  Quiucy,  Miaoirt.  Tnird  pieniiiun — lioriicultunil  periodical — John 
R.  Wood'*,  Alton,  Illinois.     Wil.is  Willard,  Jon»^sboro,  IHinois*,  one  lot — commended. 

The  best  twenty-five  variniea  of  apples,  for  all  purposes,  fir>t  premium — diploma— 
WiirKiin  Siewait  6i  Sons,  Quincy,  Illinois  Second  premium — ^medul — John  S.  GuJ- 
braith,  ilt  Vernon,  Jefferson  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  quineef,  first  premium — diploma — John  Sigerson  k  Brothers.  Second  pre- 
mium— medal — Thomas  Jones,  Bethulto,  Madison  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium — 
horticultural  periodical — Charles  Iloward,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  six  bunrhes  of  grapes,  fiist  premium — diploma — John  R.  Woods,  Altoo, 
Illinois.     Second  premium — medal — A.  G   Wolford,  Alton,  lUinoia. 

The  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  native  grapes,  first  premium— diploma — An- 
gustUH  ShcppirJ,  llauneplu,  Putnam  county,  Illinoifl 

The  best  twelve  bottles  of  cider,  first  premium — diploma — Mrs.  L.  Scarritt,  Monti- 
cello,  Illinois. 

The  best  three  bottles  wine  from  any  other  fi-uit,  first  premium— diploma — Heorgo 
Barry,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premiimi — mcdul — Geisham  Flagg,  Paddock'd  Grove, 
Illinois. 

The  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  naming  and  classifying  fruit  trees  in  nursery 
.and  orchard,  first  premiimi — diploma  and  $  lu — William  Stewart  k  Sons,  Quiucy,  ilU- 
inois. 

NO.  37— FLOWERa 

The  best  and  greatest  variety  of  named  flower-*,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  5— 
Orlindo  Ordway,  Lawn  Ridge,  Mar^hall  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — ^medal- 
Miss  Sarah  <^ordon,  L}nuville,  Morgan  county,  Illinois. 

Verbenas,  greatest  and  best  display,  first  premium — ^medal — L.  Ellsworth,  Kaper- 
<ville,  Du  Page  county,  Illinois. 

The  btbt  and  most  tjistefully  arranged  pair  of  flat  hand  bouquets,  first  premium — 
•diploma — Dr.  Fred  Humbert,  Upper  Alton,  Iliinois.  Secoud  premium — medal— John 
Atwood,  Alton,  Illinois.* 

The  best  and  greate{»t -variety  of  dried  plants  and  herbs,  arranged  and  named  botani- 
«ally,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  10 — ^Robert  Kennlcott,  West  Northfield,  CxM>k 
county. 

CLASS  J. 

NO.  88— ENGINES,  MACOINERY,  ta 

The  be9t  steam  engine,  Stiglemaa,  Johnson  &  Co,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  presuiua^-di* 
fUoma  and  $  25. 

TiM  be#t  poqip  for  oisteni,  Topping  ^  Broft,  Alton— moiUi 
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The  best  portable  flooring  machine,  J.  A,  Foramar,  (?)  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  frst  prat 
um — ^medaL  ^ 

The  best  morticing  and  tenoning  machine,  Topping  k  Brothers,  Alton — ^medsL 

The  best  sowing  machine,  C.  W.  Crosby,  St  Louis — ^medal. 

NO.  89— PHILOSOPHICAL,  CHEMICAL.  SURGICAL,  DENTAL,  DRAWING, 
PAINTING,  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARA- 
TUS OP  FINE  WORKMANSHIP. 

The  best  display  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  iastrmnents,  first  premium— 
medal — W.  &  L.  Gurley,  Troy,  New  York. 
Dental  instruments,  A.  M.  Leslie,  St.  Louis — medal. 
The  best  theodolite,  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurlej,  first  premium — ^modaL 
The  best  leveling  instrument,  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurlej,  Troy,  New  York — ^medaL  ] 
Surveyor's  compass,  W.  &.  L.  E.  Gurley — medal. 
One  set  fine  telegraph  apparatus,  Caton  A.  Doyle,  Ottawa,  Illinois — ^medaL 

NO.  41— STOVES,  CASTINGS,  CAST  METALS,  BRASS  AND  BELL  FOUNDERS 

'   WARE. 

The  best  parlor  store,  "  Young  America,"  Michael  McGuirc,  Alton — ^medaL 
The  best  cooking  stove,  (coal  fire)  "  New  Era,"  Michael  McGuire,  Alton — medal 
Best  cast  iron  gate,  Morris  Pawley,  St  Louis,  Missouri — medal. 
Best  iron  fence,  twenty  rods,  Pawley  &  McVedder,  St.  Louis,  Miaeouri— medal 

NO.  42— VEHICLES 

The  best  display  of  choicest  carriages,  of  various  kinds,  T.  B.  Edgar,  St»  Louis- 
medal. 

The  best  two  horse  carriage,  T.  B.  Edgar,  St  Louis — medal 

The  best  carriage,  for  one  or  two  horses,  Buckmaster  &  Wise,  Alton,  first  premium 
diploma.    J.  B.  Clark,  Bunkerhill,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  second  premium— medal. 

The  best  top  buggy,  J.  B.  Clark,  Bunkerhill,  Illinois,  first  premium— diploma. 

The  best  open  buggies,  Shibley  k  Pierce,  Carlinville,  Illinois,  first  premium— diplo- 
ma.    Samuel  Higby,  Whitehall,  Greene  county,  lUiuois,  second  premium — medal. 

G.  S.  Manning,  Springfield,  one  buggy,  improvement  on  springs— diploma  recom* 
mended  by  committee. 

The  best  wagons,  Boyden  &  Oosfydel,  (?)  Urbana,  Illinois,  second  premium — ^medaL 

Charles  Davis,  Troy,  Madison  county,  two  horse  wagon— commended. 

Farm  wagons,  for  all  purposes,  Morgan  Sl  Oberdorf,  Paris,  Ulinoifl,  first  premium- 
diploma. 

One  iron  axle  wagon,  Buckmaster  &  Wise,  Alton — commended. 

NO.  48— CABINET  WARK. 

The  best  dressing  bureau,  A.  Olcolt,  Alton— diploma. 
The  best  extension  table,  A.  Oloott,  Alton— diplonuu 
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NO.  44— COOPERS',  CARPENTERS'  AND  BASKErMAraRS'  WAREL 

The  best  specimens  cedar  ware,  C.  G.  Warner  &  Co.,  Sl  Louis— medal 
The  bettt  tight  barrel,  for  liquids  an.l  meats,  Miles  Scott,  Alton — ^medaL 
The  best  lot  of  flour  barrels,  Miles  Scott — medal. 

NO.  45— FURRIERS',   CURRIERS',   TRUNK   MAKERS'  AND   SHOE   MAKERS' 

PRODUCTS. 

The  best  traveling  trunk,  Turner  &  Sid  way,  Alton — ^raedaL 

The  best  pair  of  gent's  winter  boots,  L.  B.  W.  Stewart,  Alton — modal 

The  best  plow  harners,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — medal. 

The  best  wagon  harness,  for  farm,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — medal. 

The  best  carnage  hamesa.  Turner  &.  Sidway,  Alton — medal 

Saddle  and  bridle,  for  general  purposes,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — ^medal     Saddle  aad 

bridle,  for  general  purposes,  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfield — ^medal 

The  best  riding  saddle,  (spring  seat)  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfieli — medal 
The  be^t  lady's  saddle,  (spring  seat)  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfield — ^medal 
The  bci't.  horse  collar,  Bildfbrand  &  Co.,  Sl  Louis — ^medal.     The  best  horse  collar. 

Turner  &.  Sid  way,  Alton — ^medal  recommended. 

NO.  46— BOOKBINDERS'  AND  PAPER  MAKERS'  PRODUCTS,  HATTERS'  AND 
UPHOLSTERS'  WORK. 

The  betl  suit  of  bound  books.  Gardener  &  White,  Quincy,  Adams  coootj,  IlUnoU— 
medal 
The  best  fur  hat,  Joseph  H.  Adams,  Springfield — medal 
The  best  silk  hat,  Lewis  k  Groshon,  St.  Louis — ^medal 
The  best  lot  of  caps,  Lewis  &  Groshon,  St  Louis — ^medal. 

KO.  47— WORKED  METALS  AND  HARDWARE— AMERICAN  MANUFACTUEH. 

Tlie  bef^  six  axefs  Topping  &  Brothers,  Alton — medal. 
The  best  bank  lock,  S.  T.  Hopson,  Chesterfield,  Illinois— medal 
The  be8t  horse  shoes,  Thomas  Richardson,  Alton,  Illinoi;^ — medal    The  best  horaa 
siho<*s,  J.  McLellan,  Woodburn,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois — recommeuded. 
The  best  horse  shoe  nails,  David  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois— medal 

CLASS  K. 

NO.  48.--MUSICAL  LVSTUMENTS,  te. 
The  best  band,  William  Erbeck's,  German  band,  Alton— diploma  and  $50. 
The  best  boudoir  piano,  first  premium — medal — E.  Trencher,  (?)  Alton,  Illlaoia. 
The  best  square  piano,  first  premium — medal — Henry  Lea,  Alton,  Illinois. 
The  best  melodeon,  first  premium«-medal — E.  Trencher,  (?)  Alton,  Hlinola 

NO,  49— SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  &c.,  &a 

The  be^t  animal  painting,  in  oti,  first  premium— diploma— Vlss  B.  0.  Ererett^ 
Qolncy,  Illiaois»    Baeood  premium- medal— J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Louis,  KisiourL 
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The  ben  animal  painting,  In  water,  first  premium— dipIoma^-Jolin  Fitch,  Altoii» 
lUinuia. 

The  best  animal  daguerreotjpes,  first  premium — diploma— 0.  T.  Comwell,  Alton, 
niifloiSL 

The  best  specimen  of  flower  painting,  second  premium — ^medal — Miss  Ann  Thorn* 
bnrj.  Belleville,  Illinois. 

Tb*  best  daguerre.itypes,  first  prem'um— diploma — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Looli^ 
MiMiooTL     Second  premium — ^medal — R.  Jl.  Cole,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

The  best  ambrotjpes,  first  premium — diploma — C.  T.  Comwell,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  iH^t  Illinois  landbcape,  in  oil,  first  premium— diploma — Miss  £.  C.  Everett^ 
Qnincv,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  fancy  painting,  in  oil,  first  premlum-nliploma — ^Mn.  B. 
Smith,  Alton,  Illinois.     Second  premium — unedal — E.  B.  Bruuer,  Altoii,  llltDois. 

The  best  copper  plate  engrairing,  second  premium — medal — W.  C.  Fairthoro«, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  best  poncil  drawing,  first  premium— -diploma^ — Charles  Euechler,  Springfif'ld. 
Blinoia.  Second  premium — ^medal — Mrs.  L.  B.  0.  Edwards,  Belleville,  St  C  air  couA* 
tj,  lUinoia. 

The  best  en  jon  drawing,  first  premium — diploma — E.  W.  Boyd,  Godfrey,  Madison 
county,  Illinois.     Second  premium — ^medal — Miss  Mary  E.  Allen,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  penmanship,  first  premium— nliploma — Bryant  k  Stratton, 
Chicago,  Illinois.     Second  premium — medal — J.  W.  McClure,  Jonesboro,  Illinois. 

The  best  specim*  n  of  electrotyping,  first  premiums-diploma — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St 
Louii*,  MitfSOurL 

Best  specimen  of  architectuml  drawing,  first  premium— diploma — Charles  EaecUer, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

NO.  60.— DESIGNS  AND  MODELS. 

The  best  design  for  farm  cottages,  first  premium — dip!oma  and  $40— Joseph  A. 
Miller,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  design  of  a  building  and  furniture  for  high  school,  first  premium— diplo- 
ma and  $20 — W.  F.  M.  Amy,  of  Bloomiugton,  for  design  by  J.  C.  Dore,  esq ,  of  Chica* 
go,  Dlinois. 

The  best  design  of  a  building  for  district  school  house,  second  premium — ^medal~> 
Oliver  Albertdoo,  Canton,  Washington  county,  Indiana. 

The  best  design  for  an  ice  house,  first  premium— diploma  and  $10— Oliver  Albeit- 
son.  Canton,  Indiana. 

The  best  design  for  a  hog  pen  or  house,  first  premium— diploma — Wm.  0.  Maxej, 
Old  Riplej,  Bond  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  model  of  a  rustic  arbor^  first  premium — medal — ^Wm.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Rip* 
ley,  Illinois. 

The  befit  model  of  a  beehive,  first  premium— diploma— Wm.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Bipley. 

CLASS  L. 

KO.  fil.— TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  WHIOH  THBT  ARE  MANTJ* 

FACTORED. 

Vm  \Mi  teooo  of  loBg  wool,  W.  B.  Hwdkf  i  Alfiooi  tot  picmloa   dlploaifc 
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The  best  fleece  of  middle  wool,  "W.  B.  Hundley,  Alton,  first  premium— diploma. 

The  best  fleece  of  merino  wool,  H.  S.  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois, 
first  premium — diploma. 

The  best  ten  yards  of  satinet,  first  premium— diploma — H.  M.  Armstrong  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  bcKt  rag  carpet,  first  premium — diploma— Vrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Miller,  Upper  Al- 
ton, Illinois. 

The  bett  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens,  second  premium — medal — Mrs.  E.  C.  Dewey, 
JacksonYille,  Ulinoii. 

NO.  62.— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS. 

The  best  woolen  carpet,  26  yards,  Calvin  A.  Reese,  Alton,  Hlinois— f  5. 
The  best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Blackburn,  Paris,  Edgar  county,  nUnoli 
—15. 

The  best  10  yards  jeans,  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Earnest,  Springfield,  Illinois — |8w 
The  best  woolen  blaukets,  H.  M.  Armcitrong  &  Co.,  Springfitld,  lIlinoiF — 13. 
The  best  10  yards  kerseys,  H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinoib — $3. 
The  best  pair  woolen  stockings,  (knit,)  Mrs.  Ursa  Brown,  Jacksonville,  Illiuois-*$2. 
The  best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Ann  Griswold,  Bluffdale,  Greene  county,  lUinoisi 
The  best  stocking  yam,  H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Illiixoifc — 12. 
The  best  foot  mat.  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Alton,  $3. 

KO.  68.— NEEDLEWORK. 

The  best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  plain  needlework,  by  a  girl  under  foitrtceii 
years  old — 16— Miss  Annie  Biown,  JackFonville,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairin^r,  first  premium — f  6 — Mrs.  H.  J.  Pstter- 
son,  Alton,  Illinois  Second  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairing — $2 — Mrs.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Johns,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairing,  by  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  old,  first 
premium.  Miss  Cora  E.  Kennicott,  West  Noithfield,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  pair  of  knit  hose,  first  ptemium — $2 — Miss  R.  L.  Cbapin,  Waveriy,  Mor> 
gan  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  pair  of  fancy  hose,  for  children,  first  premium — f2 — Mrs.  Benjnmin  L. 
Dorsey,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  domestic  counterpane,  first  premium — f  5 — Miss  E  P.  Louther,  Alton,  11- 
linois.     Second  best  domestic  counterpane — 12 — Mrs.  L.  H.  Mathews,  Alton,  Dlinoia. 

The  best  white  quilt,  fin>t  premium — $5 — Mi-s.  Samuel  Tomlinson,  BHlfboro, 
Montgomery  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  white  quilt — $2 — Miss  Grisilla  Ann  Park. 
Snson,  Springfield,  Dlinoia.  • 

The  best  patchwork  quilt,  first  premium — 1 6 — Miss  Ellen  Williams,  Springfield, 
IHinois.  Second  best  patchwork  quilt,  IV^rs.  Mary  Atkins,  Venice,  Madison  county, 
Hlluois. 

The  best  silk  quilt,  first  premium — 15 — Mrs.  E.  L.  Baker,  Springfield,  IlliDoi& 
fiecond  best  silk  quilt — 12 — Miss  E.  Mat  shall,  Delhi,  Jersey  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  evidence  of  uste  and  skill  in  ornamental  needlework,  first  premium— $6— 
lira  A.  Richman,  Highland,  Madison  county,  Illinoiv   Second  best  evidence  oi  taste 
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tnd  skill  in  omsmental  needlework — ^$2 — ^Mrg.  Dr.  Frederick  Humbert,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois. 

A  medal  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  £.  M.  Hallorj,  of  GapejTille,  Illinois  for 
worked  ottoman  corer,  and  the  8amj  was  allowed  by  executive  bo  rd.  Also,  a  firit 
premiom  of  $5  to  Mra.  D.  Bates,  oi  Pittofield,  Pike  comity,  Illinois,  for  worked  man- 
tUU,  allowed  by  executive  board. 

Kiss  Lydia  Sayward,  of  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  lace  cape  and  edgings— commended. 

[XoTK. — ^Tlie  regular  fir  t  premium  under  this  head  was  awarded  to  a  Jewelry  cai«e, 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  Frederick  Humbert,  of  Upper  Alton ;  but  the  article  being  removed,  con- 
trary to  rule  of  the  society,  the  committee  awarded  premium  as  above.] 

The  best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  ornamental  needlework,  by  a  girl  under  14 
years  old,  first  premium — 15 — Miss  Ella  Patterson,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  best  evi- 
dence of  taste  and  skill  in  ornamental  needlework — $  2 — Miss  Agatha  F.  Humbert, 
Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  worked  collnr,  first  premium—!  6 — Mrs.  0.  D.  Tedder,  Whitehall,  IlHnoil^ 
Second  best  worked  collar — $2 — Mrs.  Mary  fiuell.  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  n^^edleworked  handkerchief,  first  premium — 1 6 — A  Ritchman,  Highland, 
Madison  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  needlcwcrked  handkerchief—- $  2 — Miss  Mary 
C.  Sneeil,  Godfrey,  Ulinois. 

Best  needle  worked  infantas  dress,  first  premium — 15 — Miss  Ann  Wilson,  BeiUn, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 

Best  needle  worked  skirt,  fttst  premium — $2 — Miss  Mary  E.  Hamlin,  Alton,  Dlinots. 

Best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  worsted  embroidery,  fiist  premium — $2 — Mrs.  M. 
M.  Yan  Oeu^en,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  E.  K  Wilson,  Winchcbter,  Illinois,  piano  cover— commended. 

Best  evidence  of  taste  and  ^kill  in  worsted  embroidery,  by  girl  under  14  yean  old, 
first  premium — 1 2 — Mary  F.  Washburn,  Bioomington,  Illinois. 

Committee  recommended  a  second  premium  of  $  1  to  Miss  Sarah  Wright,  of  Naper- 
ville,  DuPage  county,  Illinois,  lor  worsted  satchel,  w.  ich  was  allowed  by  executive 
board. 

Best  worked  chair  cover,  first  premium — 1 2 — Mrs.  Wm.  McMahan,  Alton,  Dlinoia. 

Best  crotchet  work,  first  premium — 12 — Mrs.  Sarah  E.  DaviS|  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  pair  slippers,  first  premium — $2 — Mrs.  Allen  Wi-hers,Hloomington,  Dlinoia. 

Committee  recommended  a  secon^  premium  of  $  1  to  Miss  Carrie  Close,  of  Decatur, 
Illinois,  which  was  allowed  by  executive  board. 

Best  embroidered  dress,  for  child,  first  premium — 1 2 — Mrs.  S.  Francis,  Springfield, 
niinois. 

Committee  recommended  a  second  premium  of  $  1  1o  Mrs.  W.  Stewart,  of  Alton, 
Dllnois,  which  was  allowed  by  executive  board. 

Best  made  fine  shirt,  first  premium — $  2 — Mrs.  K  L.  Gillham,  Exeter,  Scott  coimtj, 
Illinois. 

Best  hearth  rug,  first  premium — $  2 — Mrs  F.  A.  Soule,  Alton,  Hlinolfl. 

Best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  omamenul  shell  work,  first  premium — |  S-— ^Mra. 
John  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  specimena  of  hair  wreath,  first  premium — 1 2 — Miss  D.  F.  Bisk,  HiUsboro,  Dli- 
nois. 
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CLASS  M, 

KO.   54— NATURAL   HISTORY,   GEOLOGY,    BOTANY,   &a— NATURAL   PRO- 
DUCTS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Best  collection  of  c^hell^  illastrating  the  conchology  of  Illinois,  fret  preminm— di- 
ploma and  $  10 — Robert  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  West  Notthfield,  Cook  countj,  lUlnoii. 

Bent  collection  native  wood^,  first  premium— diploma  and  $  10 — J.  L.  Scott,  Fad- 
dock^s  Grove,  lilinoia. 

B«^8t  collection  of  named  inBCcts  of  Illinois,  first  premiam — diploma  and  Z 10— Ro- 
bert Kennicott,  Tlie  Giove,  Wcbt  Korthfield,  Cook  county,  tllinoisi 

Be«t  collection  illustmting  zoology  of  Illinois,  first  premiums-diploma  and  $  10 — 
Robert  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  IllinoU. 

Best  botanical  collection  of  Illinois,  frst  premium— diploma  and  $10— Roberl 
Kennicott,  The  Grove,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Best  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  first  premium— diploma  and  1 10 — Robert  Kennicott, 
The  Grove,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Bi  St  collection  of  forty  Fpccies  of  reptiles,  first  premium— diploma  and  $  10— -Ro  - 
bert  Kennicott,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Best  collection  of  twenty-five  specieH  of  fishes,  first  premium— <llpIoma  and  $10 
— Robert  Kennicott,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

NO.  55— CHEJIICALa 

Best  specimen  winter  candles,  first  premium — medal — ^Alexander  Prlngle,  jr.,  TTpptr 
Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  lot  lime,  Charles  Trumbull,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premium — ^medaL 

Best  lot  iinie,  A.  N.  Russel  &  Co.,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premium — medaL 

Best  lot  lime,  J.  Lock  &  Brother,  Alton,  Illinois,  fir^t  premium — mcduL 

Best  writing  ink,  first  premium — medal — A.  J.  Gilllngham  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Kissoori. 

NO.  55— GLASS,  CROCKERY,  STONEWARE.  BRICKS  AND  TILES— AJIBRIC AN 

MANUFaCTQRE. 

Best  lot  of  dappM  yellow  ware,  &c.,  George  Sweetenham,  Upper  Alton,  Ill^jiois,  fini 
premium — ^meduL 

Best  specimens  of  stoneware,  Uhlrlch  &  Wietfield,  Upper  Alton,  lUUioia,  £r«t  pre- 
mium— meduL  ^ 

Best  specimens  of  Terra  Cotta  ware,  C.  R.  Harrison,  Upper  Alton,  IHinois,  £rtt  pre- 
mium— meduL 

Best  specimens  of  Rockingham  ware,  H.  Sawyer,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois,  firtt  preml« 
vm — meddL 

NO,  67— MISCELLANEOUS  METAL— WOOD  AND  STONE. 

Beit  lot  Lake  Huron  grindstones,  first  premium— medal — Topping  Brot.,  Alton,  lUi* 
noli. 

CLASS  N. 

NO.  58— MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 
One  lot  8tewart*s  drain  ptpei,  (fire  ola)*)  C»  Si  fitrriaoiif  Uppti  Alton*  QUnoU— ro^ 
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Loins'  pati^iit  self-acting  ftrm  gate,  Geo.  Jdinson,  Alton,  Illicofs — ^medal. 
Two  j<irs  Washington  cling  peaches,  preserved  in  sprits  in  1855,  James  D.  BofOti 
Alton,  lUtnois — medal. 

One  lot  fire  Suffolk  pigs,  two  months  old,  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Godfrey  P.  0.,  Ulinoii — 
Tol  .me  **  Ulinuis  Farmer." 

Two  cans  preserved  plo..  ellow  gage  and  damson,  A.  G.  Walford,  Alton,  lU.nok 
— ^medal. 

One  iron  safe  burglar  proof  loc.    Jharles  Eoehn,  Alton,  Illinois-Diploma. 

One  riding  bridle  and  martingale,  Christian  Wucrker,  Alton,  Xlliaoid-^voliuno 
•'Pruirie  Farmer." 

One  lot  rifle  and  shot  guns,  Chris.  Wuerker,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "IllinoU 
Farmer." 

One  speeimen  oriental  painting,  in  form  of  an  ornamental  tabb  top.  Miss  31  J.  Jud- 
lin,  Bnnkerhill,  Illiooid — diploma. 

One  pair  congress  gaitcn*,  Mrs.  Wilhers,  Blooraington,  Illinois — $2. 

One  lot  English  collars,  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton,  Minois— diploma. 

One  white  patent  leather  saddle,  Turner  &  Sldway,  Alton,  Illinois — "Illinois 
Farmer." 

One  lady's  imported  bridle  and  martingale,  Tamer  &  Sidway,  Alton,  Illinois — com- 
mentled. 

One  set  silver  plated  buggy  harness,.  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton,  IHmols — volum* 
••Prairie  Farmer." 

One  hard  leather  traveling  valise,  Turner  k  Sidway,  Alton,  minois — commended^ 

One  lot  Fairbank*3  platform  scales,  Clark  &  Co  ,  St  Loui:*,  Missouri — medal. 

One  lot  ornamental  leather  work.  Miss  E.  Reigart,  Alton,  Illinois — commended* . 

One  fdmnil  bone,  B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  set  hay  scales,  Fairbank's  patent,  Clark  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  tfis^ouri—diploma. 

One  fat  ox.  four  years  old,  and  one  fat  steer,  six  years  old,  Buckmaster  &  Wise, 
Alton,  Illinois— diploma. 

One  shell  work  cabinet  and  other  articles — a  magnificent  display  of  skill,  worthy  spe- 
cial notice — Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illinois — medal  and  $  10. 

Worsted  worked  landscape,  David  Robinson,  [\)oj  under  12  years)  Alton,  Illinoift— 
mediil. 

One  lot  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  Geo.  Boone,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  '*  IlUnois  Farm* 
er." 

One  ^ass  show  ease,  for  hats  and  caps,  Lewis  k  Grpshon,  St  Louis,  Missonrl—di* 
ploma. 

One  jar  brandy  peaches,  L.  C.  McDonough,  Alton,  IHinois — ^medal. 

One  fat  bullock,  gra^s  fed,  John  Cunningham,  Salem,  Illinois — $  l:5v 

One  lot rods  patent  wire  fence,  L..  D.  Burk^,  Qhjcago,  Illinois — diploma* 

One  com  plow,  John  Deere,  Moline,  II linoisr— medal.. 

One  bake  oven,  Blodgett  &  Sweet^s  patent,  Moore  4^  Potwin,  Oregon,  Ulinots — di- 
ploma. 

One  foot  adjuster,.  John  A.  Miller,  Al^on,  IlUnoiB—diploma. 

One  com  scraper  and  culiiv»toi,  Vau^^aa  4  Peck,  Naperville,  Ulinois— volume 
«IUinoltFanB«w'*^ 
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One  circular  saw  mill,  Stlglemin,  Johnson  &  Co.,  llton,  Illinois — diploma 

One  mantle,  vorke  1  with  silk  flos^  Amelia  Hoffmei^ter,  Alton,  Illinois — 3  1« 

On(%  lot  essences,  A.  J.  Gillingham  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — volume  "  Prairie 

Farmer." 
One  pyramid,  made  of  candy,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fisher,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 
One  lot  m  irbla  sculpture,  Beaumont  &  Milne,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 
One  hogshead,  raide  by  machinery,    Stewart  &  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — volame 

•*  Prairie  Farmer." 
One  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Mary  Bull,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois — S  2. 
Two  fancy  suspension  flower  baskets,  worked  by  a  girl  under  seven  years,  Miss  Sarah 

Wright,  Naperville,  Illinois — $  2. 
One  sulky,  Thomas  West,  Racine,  Wisconsin — "  Illinois  Farmer,* 
One  lot  of  locks.  Charles  Hoehn,  Alton,  Illinois— volume  "Prairie  Parmer.** 
One  cider  mill,  Root  &  Piatt,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

Two  oil  portraits,  G.  Douglas  Sidway,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer.'* 
One  American  eagle,  living,  Simuel  Amy,  Bloomington,  Illinois— medal 
One  pair  Poland  chickens,  Samuel  Arny,  Bloomington.  Illinois— medal. 
One  m'U  to  scour  ani  separate  wheat,  Campbell  k  Heberling,  Quincy,  Illinois— di« 

ploma. 

One  lightning  conductor,  M  L.  Arnold,  Amboy,  Lee  county,  Illinois — volume  "  Prai- 
rie Farmer.*' 
One  jar  preserved  pears,  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery,  Edwardsville,  Illinofs — medal 
One  jar  pear  jelly,  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery,  Edwardsville,  Illinois— commended. 
One  pre^  wringer,  for  wringing  clothes,  Jonathan  Read,  Alton,  Illinois — volmn* 

"Illinois  Farmer." 
One  cutting  pick,  D.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer." 
One  undermining  pick,  D.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer." 
One  Gear's  cuttiug,  planing  and  moulding  machine,  M.  G.  Moise  k  Co.,  St.  Loula, 

Kissoni  i — diploma. 

One  pair  lady's  white  satin  slippers,  L.  B.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MIstonri — 
commended. 

One  pair  fancy  brocade  satin  slippers,  L.  B.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mlssottri— 
commended. 

One  Gear's  machine  for  cutting  and  moulding  irregular  wood  work,  M.  G.  Moise  k 
Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer."  -* 

One  portable  engine,  M.  G.  Moise,  St  Louis,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  white  moss  velvet  bible  cushion,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mallory,  Caseyville,  Illinois— |  2. 

One  lot  pickled  peaches,  and  watermelon  molasses,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Dliuois 
—  medal. 

One  grass  wreath,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Murray,  Alton,  Illinois — medal. 

One  specimen  siga  painting,  George  M.  Sander,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  lot  gunpowder,  J.  R.  Blakeman,  Highland,  Madison  county,  Illinolt— com* 
mended. 

Five  rain  water  filters,  John  Kedzie,  Rochester,  New  York— commended. 

Oa^  double  corn  plow,  C.  H.  Dawson,  JackaonvUle.  lUinoit— diplanuL 
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One  can  preacrrcd  potrs  Mrs.  E.  D.  Andrews,  Th>r,  Illinois — ^medAL 
One  lot  Ciiinejc  AUgnr  cane,  r>»wis  McfiAwan,  Upper  Alton,  lUitiois— commended. 
Oae  improved  post  driver,  D.  0.  Dragstrem,  WayncftviUc,  De  Wilt  cauntj,  Illiuolt— 
•*Piiiirie  Farmer." 

One  pair  worked  pantaletts,  Mr».  E.  D.  Andrews,  Trov,  Mndison  county,  Tlliuoif — 12. 
One  set  Fairbank's  count«*r  scale:*,  Cl:irk  k  Ca,  Sl  Louii*,  Mi»^uri — commended. 
One  double  com  plow,  W.  F.  Slicppard,  Girard,  Macoupin  county,  ]llinoi»-^nedaL 
One  picture  frame.  Miss  U.  J.  Wl.ite,   Cppcr  Alton,  Illinois — mcdul 

One  lot  fine  ornamental  pencil  work,  Qorace  Ueatb,  Ouarga,  Iroq^uois  county,  IIU* 
11014— diploma. 

One  1  »t  specimens  card  wrltlnsr,  TI)r.ice  Heath,  Onarga,  Illinois — diploms. 

One  IIow*s  elliptic  spring  bed  bottom,  J.  R.  Brad:*treet,  Chicago,  Illinois — commcad- 
cd. 

One  lot  five  pairs  Brahma  Pootras,  Isaac  Hedman,  Woodburn,  Drnois — d'plomt. 

One  set  tin  cooking  stove  apparatts,  N.  Maguire,  Alton.  ]|}in.>is— diploma. 

One  l«»t  wire  woik,  E.  R.  Davis,  St,  Louis,  ilissouii^-commend-d. 

One  lot  fire  Qroof  safe*,  N.  Constable,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — sot  tried — mcilts  not 
known. 

One  ball,  "  Kossuth,''  (without  pedigree,*)  J.  M.  DlacLbum,  Paris,  Illinois— diplo- 
ma and  1 10. 

One  lot  Chittagong^,  Homer  Stanford,  Alton,  Illinois — commended. 

One  lot  cow  bells,  J.  C.  Moore,  Co'rnsville,  lladison  county,  Illinois— commended. 

One  engineer's  transit,  W.lliam  Groby,  Troy,  N.  Y.— diploma. 

One  lot  gold  embroidery,  Andrew  lUiubolt,  St  Louis,  Mistouri— commcndrd. 

One  universal  joint,  a  goo<l  article,  worthy  of  special  notice,  J.  Hiukley,  Charlestoily 
Coles  county,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  poruble  twier  iron,  A.  Dlllman,  rininfitld.  Will  county,  Elinois— commended. 

One  case  millinery  goods,  A.  G.  Hough.  St.  Louis,  Missouri — medal. 

One  lot  pickled  sweet  pears,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kinder.  Edwardsville,  Illtnois— commended. 

One  lot  plum  preserves,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kinder,  Edwardsville,  IUiDoiH--commeuded. 

One  knit  bed  spread,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  lllin.ds— commended. 

One  lot  tiiree  dozen  brooms,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  ease  of  brushes  and  fancy  articles,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  Illinois — diploma 

One  lot  four  bunches  shingles,  G  L.  Huntingdon,  Springfield,  Illinois.  One  lol 
weatherboardiitg  and  flooring,  G.  L.  Huntingdon,  Springfi«;ld,  Hluiois.  Diploma  for 
the  two  entries. 

One  tire  shrinkcr,  (for  wagon  tiring,)  J.  L.  Warfield,  Girard,  Macoupin  county,  IU1« 
noib — commended. 

One  lot  four-tined  manure  forks,  D.  J.  Willard,  Clayville,  N.  T.— commended. 

One  cradle  iiith  scythe,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Monticello,  Illmois — diploma. 

One  lot  preserved  pears,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kinder,  Edwardsville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  flower  basket,  C.  S.  Wilson,  Chestei-field,  Illinois— 1 2. 

*'  Bull  "  Ko8«nth,"  owned  by  J.  M.  X^U*  kbum,  Paris.  Edgar  county,  Hlinois.  wa« 
awarded  a  premium  of  diploma  and  $  10,  and  would,  in  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
have  been  entliled  to  tbe  first  premium  if  a  pedi|pr«e  had  aooompaiued  the  animaL^^jp 
-^20  UU^H^ 
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One  fire-board,  shell  and  leather  work,  Jol  n  Cooper,  Cpper  Alton,  Tllinol*— medal 

One  lot  agricultural  and  horticultural  books,  J.  Sigereon  &  Bra,  St  Louia,  Mo. — 
commended. 

One  store  lock,  S.  T.  IIop.«on,  CUestoificId  Illinois— commended. 

One  gtiaw  fork,  D.  J.  Millaid,  Clayville,  Xow  York— eommended. 

One  hny  fork,  D.  J.  Millard,  Clnyville,  New  York— commended. 

One  hoT  knife,  D.  J.  Millard,  Clayvill**,  New  York— commended. 

One  soda  fountain,  C.  W.  Irwin,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — commended. 

One  lot  Victoria  rhubarb,  J.  Sigerson  &  Bro.,  St,  Louis,  Miasouii — Tolume  "rratrlt 
Fdrmor.** 

One  crochet  table  cover,  T.  Homan,  Alton,  Illinois — f2. 

One  portable  cider  mill,  0.  Nichols,  Lowell,  Massachujetts— diploma. 

One  8pt»cimen  of  gold  leaf,  A.  M.  Lcplie,  St.  louis,  Missonii— diploma. 

One  smut  machine,  A.  C.  Eouts — volume  *'  Prairie  Farmer.** 

One  bran  duster,  D.  Callendine,  St.  Louis,  Mi^Pou^i — commended. 

One  lot  cohl  rabi,  or  turnip  cabbage,  Louis  Draper,  Upper  Alton,  IHinoif— worth/ 
of  notice. 

One  large  circular  saw,  W.  T.  F.  Gage  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  case  of  handles,  sledge,  axe,  pick,  &c.,  J.  Woodbum,  St  Louis,  Miaaouri— 
Tolume  "  Illinois  Farmer.** 

One  lot  candage  wheels,  Woodbum  &  Scott,  St  Louis,  Mispouri— commended. 

One  lot  spokes,  bent- work  for  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  Woodbum  &  Scott,  St  LouiSi 
Hl.'^ouri — commended. 

One  jar  prcpcrvpd  apples,  J.  S.  Steidlev,  Carlinville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  lot  preserved  wateimelon,  J.  S.  Steidlej,  Carlinville,  Illinois — commended. 

One  set  buggy  harness,  single,  J.  B.  Edgar,  St.  Louif>,  Missouil — worthy  of  notic*. 

One  sulky,  John  Cook,  Springfii^ld,  Illinois— commended. 

One  lot  plum  butter,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Chatham,  Illinois — medal. 

One  lot  plum  preserves.  Mis.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Chatham,  Illinois— commended. 

One  life-size  photograph,  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St  Louis,  Missouri— nliploma. 

One  bow  and  arrow  of  Indian  manufacture,  John  Bryan,  Bhodea'  Point,  Hacooplm 
county,  Illinois — worthy  of  examination. 

One  jar  pickled  peach<*s,  L.  Townsend,  Collinaville,  Illinois— commended. 

On«  lK>ttle  pre«prved  strawberries,  five  years  old,  Mrs.  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Johns,  Decft- 
tnr,  Illinois — medal. 

One  hand  hammer,  Adolphus  L.  I  oraine,  Troy,  Illinois-— commended. 
One  lot  railroad  and  boat  spikes,  Cary  &  Millspaugh,  St  Louis,  Missouri— com- 
mended. 

One  lot  three  pair  Brahma  Footras,  D.  Groover,  Staunton,  Hacoupin  country,  Illi- 
nois — volume  •*  Illinois  Farmer.** 

One  harrow,  Urial  Mills,  Salem,  Illinois — ^medal. 

One  lot  Rosedale  hydraulic  cement,  Clark  k  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri— commended. 

One  rotary  card  press,  Ruggle's,  George  L.  Sanborn,  Chicago— diploma. 

One  patent  elarp  broom,  Moore's,  manufaotured  by  J.  W^thersby,  Bockibrd,  I2U« 
Aola— #ott»e&d«dL 
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Ont  eoTored  view  of  IHinoIs  state  fair  grounds,  at  Alton,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Alton 
Illinois — diploma. 

0ns  design  of  a  church,  to  cost  IIO.CK),  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  dc.'^ign  for  a  diplomi*,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — medal. 

Oao  lot  specimens  ainbrotype,  (luorge  L.  Williams,  Carlinvillc,  Illinois— commended* 

One  lot  cock  ami  two  hens,  Brahma  Pootras,  A.  M.  Boardman,  St  Louis,  Midtiouri— > 
folitme  ^'IVarle  FartiK^r/' 

A  Elt|*1omii  WMaawKtJLSl  to  Wrn,  M  Pliiit  k  Co.,  St,  Louist,  H1i«ourl^  for  ilio  Wi* 
dUpUy  of  flgrlcultLii^l  and  oi'ici:  impIemctiL*  tiSblUU^d  in  ihia  depirtmisiit,  &»  fullowii 

Fls-e  iron  iiau»:rg<j  Mnifuriii 

Two  iron  ro  id  i^rApcrs* 

0&«  Sf^ld  n>lt?r« 

Olio  doien  apple  par©f«  and  tlTc^rs. 

Oil*  pcirtivbl**  furgo.  _ 

One  agHcalitir.iJ  furnace  and  eauMroOi  •  »     ^ 

Titree  Geddv^s  hinf^e  hsrroif. 

Ot^*^  hnndk*d  espin  iiiig  U  ^rruw. 

A  iliplonui  W4S  awdrdt'il  to  Jc^lm  D.  Dc-Hert,  Chicago,  IIKntli^  for  the  foUowln^;  ti^ 
tiai*fii 

On    lot  ruljber  hose,  packing,  baliinf^  &c. 

Omi  pHieiit  arm  chair  > 

Ono  lut  oar  spring*,  wkh  jiiif  and  buCfef.  ^ 

One  patcut  doubk  ear  s«at 

CLASS  R— ^'o.  29, 

TOLIL  OF  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

Burfng  Ifi^t  Pprmi;.  a  pr  ipuj-itlrm  wna  mule  fur  n  tUnntu^h  trial  of  tliTa  el  ^<  of  tm- 
plL*i#iit'i  duriug  l^t  hurr«:At«  On  tUu  Mlh  ot'  June  the  fuiftiwiii^  eiiirk'i  Lid  been 
rcceiifcd : 

Il4nefi,  H^ffJej  &  Co.,  Pokirii  Illinois,  entered  Ilalnet^  III  inolt  bar  pester, 

Richurd  £n^Wi*rUi  k  Co.,  CUioa^o,  ininoi»,  entered  DtiUa  k  Duu]mm*A  combined 
reapL^r  uni  inuwtT* 

W.  T.  FI  "gg.  ninoniingtop,  Tllinoin,  entered  Flag^*s  combmed  renper  and  mower* 

Bot^imiu  Sinitb,  B-tUvin,  entered  reaper, 

I   3,  LfiTe,  Ri'loit,  Wiaconfiiii,  entered  rfaping  maehine, 

%  Diii.fotd  k  Co,,  Gtmpvn,  mhioiii},  reaper  and  mower  combined,  and  (dngle  mower. 

Si  finny  k  Co  ,  Ruokfortl,  riUnoiif',  Munnj's  reaper  and  mower  combiiii'd, 

J.  ^,  Wr'ij^hi  k  Co,  "  Pniirie  Farmer  worki,"  CMc ago,  Illinoli,  Atklna*  Automaton 
ieir-r*ki»J5  rt*ipt!ir  nUiJ  mower  coiublnud. 

Oi'ing  too  Itite  to  hafe  lUe  trial  dnring  that  harirett,  the  reaper  mannfaeUtren 
agreed  io  pt«tponu  it  till  lysxt  mama.     At  our  Uie  »vius  f*ir  Um»  maeliin-^i  weett 

^  Tim  awarding  coniuiiUee  r«<;ommend  thii  deaigo  to  the  «ieeuti?e  board  for  ihvlf 
idoptim 
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eiit<>red  and  exhibited  In  the  miscellaneous  depcrtmcnt,  and  the  following  agreemenl^ 
enteied  iuto: 
*'  We  agree  to  hare  no  award  on  reapers  and  mowers  till  a> trial  next  harTCst. 

Alton,  Oct  1,  1850. 

JOnX  a  WRIGDT  k,  Co., 

Atkins*  selfrakcc 
SEYMOUR,  MORGAN  &  Co, 

By  W.  L.  Boswoitfau 
J.  U  DANFORD. 
WM.  a  READ. 
W.  M.  I'LA.VT  &  Co. 

BCJCK\iAsrER  &  wisa 

C.  U.  liORlNa 
TALCOrr.  EHERSOX  &  Co., 
lliinn.v*d  reupHr. 
No  awards  were,  therefore,  made  in  this  department,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
society  wi  1  make  eatly  arrdojeineuts  fur  a  thorough  and  efficient  trial  during  the 
harvest  ol  1357. 

W.  F.  M.  ARXY, 
Si^H  dau  N,  JVb.  68,  JU'moiB  StaU  Fuir^  1850. 

CLASS  0,  NO.  69.— PLOWING  MAtCIL 

Firrt  premium — $25 — Robert  Mills,  Salem,  Illinois.  Second  premivm— 116— S.  0. 
Taughao,  XMperville,  Du  Page  county,  Iliinois. 

First  prenJum — fl5 — fur  boys  between  12  and  10  years,  CUrefiCt  Mills,  Salom^ 
Marion  county,  Uiiuois. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES—FIELD  CROPS,  &c 


EEPORT  OX  HEDGES. 

To  ihe  execufive  commiltee  of  the  Illinois  Stale  Jlgr'^l  Society: 

The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  examine  and  report  upon 
Osage  orange,  as  a  hedge  plant,  offer  the  following,  as  the  result 
of  their  labors : 

The  committee  visited  the  following  farms,  upon  which  Iiedges 
are  growing,  during  tlie  months  of  August  and  September,  1856, 
Tiz :  That  of  Messrs.  Murray  &  Van  Doren,  in  La  Salle  county  ; 
James  Ilapper  and  James  N.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  county ;  James 
G.  Strawn  and  John  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  county ;  and  Lewis 
n.  Thomas,  of  Macoupincounty,  and  in  each  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  drouth,  they  were  growing  well. 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  spi^^t- 
ing  the  seed,  and  of  the  nitrsery  culture,  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to 
the  able  essays  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 
nurserymen  of  the  state;  and  as  there  is  great  variety  of  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  we  condense  the  plans  of  several  of  them,  and 
leave  the  choice  to  those  interested. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Overman,  of  McLean  county,  recommends  that  the 
seed  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  48  hours,  towards  the  close  of 
winter,  and  then  expose  them  to  freezing  once  or  twice,  taking 
care  to  freeze  all  alike.  The  seed  then  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  moist 
place,  until  the  weather  and  ground  are  in  a  suitable  condition  fur 
planting. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Tazewell  county,  with  quite  as  much  ex- 
perience, recommends  that  the  seed  be  wet  by  dipping  the  sacks 
containing  them  in  warm  water  for  48  hours,  alter  which  the  seed 
eliould  be  spread  out  in  a  cool  place,  and  be  kept  moist  by  cover- 
ing with  wet  sacks  or  moss,  but  avoid  heating  or  moulding. 

The  ground  designed  for  the  nursery  should  be  new  and  clean, 
and  plowed  deep  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  become  well  pulverized  by 
the  action  of  tlie  frost,  during  winter.  Before  planting,  the  ground 
fihoold  be  weU  harrowed,  and  have  a  heavy  roller  passed  over,  that    ' 
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.  the  clods  may  all  be  maslied.  The  seed  may  be  sown  by  the  ordi- 
nary seed  drills  or  by  the  liand,  by  making  furrows  with  a  hoe  or 
iiny  convenient  raacliine  for  such  purposes,  covering  tlie  seed  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep.  The  cultivation  necessary  is  to  keep  out 
the  weeds,  by  hand,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  an  occa- 
sional plowing  and  hoeing  in  the  latter.  Thus  planted  and  culti- 
vated, if  the  season  is  favorable,  the  plants  will  grow  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  inclies  in  height. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  the  hedge  row  at  one  year  old.  The 
nsual  way  of  removing  them  from  the  nursery  is  to  mow  the  tops 
with  an  ordinary  brush  scythe,  raking  them  together  and  burning 
them.  Then,  with  a  good  team  to  a  plow,  with  the  mould  board 
removed,  and  a  sharp  instrument  attached  to  the  point  of  the 
shear,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  land  side,  to  cut  the  tap  roots. 
They  are  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  to  be  gathered  in  bunches  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  packed  in  boxes,  for  market.  One 
of  the  errors  commited  by  nurserymen  is  in  packing  so  tight  that 
the  roots  heat  and  mould,  and  thus  destroy  their  vitality  before 
they  reach  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 

For  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner  of  planting  in  the 
hedge^row  and  the  after  cultivation,  we  condense  the  written  state- 
ments of  James  G.  Strawn  and  John  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  coun- 
ty, both  of  whom  are  practical  farmers  and  hedge  growers,  as  may 
be  seen  by  visiting  their  fanns. 

Mr.  Strawn  says :  Plow  your  land  fourteen  feet  wide,  and,  if 
sod,  plow  in  June,  the  year  previous  to  planting,  leaving  tlie  last 
furrow  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  set ;  plow  again  in  the  fall, 
and  harrow  thoroughly.  In  case  your  land  should  be  too  wet  for 
corn,  commence  plowing  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  throw  up 
as  high  as  possible.  If  there  should  be  sloughs  in  line  of  the 
liedge  rows,  cut  a  ditch  on  each  side,  eight  feet  from  the  line,  and 
throw  mellow  dirt  to  the  centre. 

In  the  spring,  before  setting  the  hedge,  plow  rfc^;?,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  leaving  the  last  furrow  in  the  centre, 
and  harrow  well.  Set  stakes  in  the  line  desired  for  hedge  row, 
run  one  furrow  the  whole  length  of  row,  then  back  in  same  fur- 
row, turning  the  mould  to  the  land  side  of  the  first  furrow,  throw- 
ing out  the  earth  deep  enough  to  receive  the  whole  root  of  the 
plant.  Place  the  plants  in  the  bar  side  of  the  last  furrow,  about 
five  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  a  hoe,  at  the  same  time  tramping 
the  dirt  close  upon  the  plants. 
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Mr.  Armstrong  says :  Prepare  tlie  ground  by  ploTring  deep  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  previous  to  planting;  commence  live  feet  from  • 
thu  desired  line  of  hedge  row,  and  plow,  leaving  the  last  furrow  in 
the  centre,  making  a  land  ten  feet  wide     Thoroughly  harrow,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order  in  the  spring.     Then  commence  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  land,  and  throw  the  mould  back,  with  a  good  plow, 
and  again  harrow.    Set  stakes  on  the  desired  line,  and  plow  a  deep 
furrow,  and  set  the  plants  (which  should  be  fresh  from  the  nurse- 
ry) six  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  a  hoe,  pressing  the  earth  firm- 
ly upon  the  plants  by  tramping  around  them.      Draw  the  mould 
to  the  plants  until  the  furrow  is  full.     The  usual  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  plant  in  the  hedge  row,  is  to  run  a  small  plow,  with 
the  bar  next  to  the  row,  throwing  the  mould  fron*  it;  then  with  a 
Loe  and  hands  remove  all  the  weeds,  for  hedge  i)lant8  are  like  all 
other  plants  that  are  desired  to  grow  well,  tliey  must  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  noxious  intruders.     The  next  dressing  should  bo 
by  reversing  the  operation,  and  throwing  iho  mould  to  the  planip, 
and  hoeing  as  before.     The  plants  f^hould  be  allowed  to  grow  tho 
first  year  without  trimming,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  will  be 
from  two  to  three  feet  high.     The  next  spring  these  plants  should 
be  cut  oflf,  with  the  brush  scythe,  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground,, 
and  the  brush  raked  to  some  distance  from  the  row  and  burned^ 
The  cultivation  may  now  be  left  to  the  plow  or  fluke,  and  the 
plants  will  require  about  a*  much  attention  as  a  row  of  cora 
through  a  field,  not  more^  unless  some  of  the  plants  failed  to  grow, 
during  the  previous  yeax.     In  that  case  the  vacancies  should  be 
reset  with  healtliy,  vigorous  plants,  so  thut  their  growth  may  be 
equal  to  tho  rest  in  the  row,  as  uniformity  of  size  is  very  desirable, 
not  only  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  fence,  but  tho  beauty  of  the  hedge 
row,  which  is  oaie  of  its  important  features.     The  hedge  row 
should  now  be  allowed  to  grow  the  whole  season,  without  cutting 
back,  or  what  ift  called  summer  trin^ning.     This  (the  second)  year 
it  will  make  a  large  growth,  reaching  from  five  to  eight  feet  high. 
The  next  cutting  should  be  the  following  spring,  and  should  ba 
within  four  inches  of  the  last-^again  raking  and  burning  the  tope* 
The  only  cultivation  necessary  is  to  keep  down  tlie  weeds..     And 
the  hedge  should  be  allow^Qf^to  make  another  year's  growth,  without 
back  trimming.     The  third- trimming  should  be  six  inches- abova 
the  last,  leaving  the  lateral  bfanelies  to  grow,  to  increase  the  breadth- 
of  the  base  of  the  hedge.    The  following  spring  the  hedge  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  th(^  lalter  cutting.    JUy 
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tills  Bjstem  of  back  cutting  the  hedge  is  thickened,  and  acquires 
•  strength  to  resist  the  depredations  of  any  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Tlie  plan  of  summer  trimming  recommended  ar.d  practiced 
by  the  men  who  first  attempted  to  grow  the  liedge  plant  stunted 
the  growth  of  the  roots  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  pre- 
vented the  main  stocks,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  be- 
coming sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  winds,  when 
the  foliage  was  heavy,  and  from  growing  to  a  size  that  would  ren- 
der it  entirely  protective  against  small  animals.  This  fact  is  of 
great  importance  to  hedge  growers,  i.  e.j  that  they  must  depend 
upon  the  size  and  consequent  approximation  of  the  main  stock  of 
the  plant  in  the  hedge  for  protection  against  «nrfill  janimals.  The 
lower  lateral  branches,  as  the  hedge  liccomes  oldei:,  will  die  out 
fiom  being  too  much  overshadowed;  hence  the  plant  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  the  whole  summer,  witliout  cutting  back,  to  gain 
the  required  size. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  correct  cultiva- 
lion  and  trimming  of  hedges,  as  upon  these  depends  tlie  success  ot 
the  plant  as  a  fencing  material.  In  this  vast  prairie  state,  where 
the  materials  for  fencing  are  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  demand 
increasing  beyond  all  precedent,  it  is  all-important  that  a  correct 
system  of  feiicing  should  be  commenced  and  followed  up  ^^^th  that 
care  and  skill  that  will  insure  its  entire  success.  The  basis  of  this 
system  the  committee  believe  to  be  the  Osage  orange— or,  perhaps, 
more  properly  the  Madura — tli«  general  use  of  which  is  here  re- 
commended— not,  however,  without  this  special  advice,  which  must 
not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  would  become  successful  hedge 
growers — that  is,  whatever  is  attenjpted  with  the  hedge  plant  mw.v/ 
be  well  dittie.  The  committee  confess  (and  not  without  mortifica- 
tloa  for  the  farmers  of  Illinois)  that  they  have  seen  quite  as  many 
failures  in  attempting  to  grow  hedges  as  they  have  seen  successes. 
But  they  are  able  to  state,  in  great  confidence,  that  tlie  failures 
are,  in  .all  instances,  owing  to  bad  cultivation;  and  further,  that 
they,  in  all  their  examinations,  did  not  become  acquainted  with  a 
^case  where  proper  cultivation  did  not  produce  the  desired  result. 
They  find  the  plant  growing  >yell  in  all  localities  in  the  state;  and 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1855-6,  there  was  no 
case  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  being  killed  by  the  frost.  The  last 
growth  of  the  branches  was  very  generally  killed,  particularly 
where  the  summer  trimming  had  been  practiced.  As  a  suitable 
material  for  fencing  in  the  extensive  lines  of  railroads,  ruiming  in 
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all  directions  through  the  state,  nothing  possesses  stronger  claims 
upon  those  interested — presenting  a  complete  barrier  against  the 
intrusion  of  stock,  affording  a  lodging,  on  its  windward  side,  for 
the  drifting  snow,  and  its  leeward  making  an  eddy  into  which  the 
snow  would  accumulate,  and  thus  relieve,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
difficulty  of  snow  drifts  upon  the  track.  Hedge  rows  along  the 
line  of  railroads,  al\er  they  are  matured  into  a  protective  fence, 
would  not  require  as  much  pruning  as  a  farm  hedge,  and  would 
be  constantly  increasing  in  etticiency,  as  a  protection  against  snow 
drifts,  and  liable  to  this  only  objection,  that  it  would  completely 
obstruct  the  views  of  railroad  passengers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

The  price  at  which  the  hedge  fence  can  be  grown  places  it  en- 
tirely within  the  reach  of  all  settlers  upon  the  prairies,  and  will 
enable  every  man  to  inclose  his  premises  with  a  beautiful  and  en- 
during fence,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  other  material,  and 
may  be  grown  upon  the  prairies  without  protection  by  other 
fencing,  as  is  evidenced  by  that  of  Lewis  11.  Thomas,  of  Macoupin 
county,  who  has  grown  some  six  miles  upon  the  open  prairie,  and 
so  successfully  has  he  cultivated  his  hedging  that  the  society 
awarded  him  their  special  gold  medal  and  diploma.  lie  is  also 
awarded  the  premium  otiired  fur  the  best  thousand  rods  of  hedg- 
ing. The  premium  awarded  for  the  best  forty  rods  of  hedge  was 
won  by  John  II.  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  county. 

H.  C.  JOHXS, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Htdge». 


THOROUGH-BRED  CATTLE. 

EEMARKS   BY  COMMITTEE. 

The  judges  on  short-horn,  Devon,  Ayrshire  and  other  stock, 
Bay:  They  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a  premium  for  these 
classes  separate  and  distinct. 

They  further  state,  that  they  do  not  think  the  same  committee 
capable  of  judging  the  different  classes  as  at  present  arranged. 

They  farther  say,  that  there  were  three  (3)  Devon  bulls  on  the 
ground,  and  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  judging  said  stock,  think 
they  ought  to  have  a  premium  in  tlieir  class,  say,  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  Durhams,  $15,  for  lirst,  and  one-half  for  second. 

STEPHEN  OGDEN,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

A8  clmirman  of  committee  on  sheep,  I  would  remark:  That 
although  the  show  was  not  equal  to  what  I  expected,  and  hope  to 
see  another  season,  it  was  very  respectable,  nevertheless;  and 
many  animals  on  the  grounds  were  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  state  in  the  Union.  * 

Stipp  &  Latonrettc,  of  Fulton  county,  and  the  Messrs.  McCon- 
nell,  of  Sangamon,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  in  this  branch  of  Illinois  stock  husbandry. 

J.  N,  BANE. 

REPORT  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS, 

HONSTy   B9EAJ),   AC. 

Bellevh^lb,  JVbv.  20, 1868. 
To  Dxt.  Kenwicott, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

Illinois  State  •Agricultural  Society  t 

Sir — Being  appointed  on  the  awarding  committee  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, class  G,  No.  35,  I  attended  the  late  agricultural  fair,  at  Al- 
ton, and  after  the  committee  was  organized,  they  authorized  me 
to  report :  That,  as  the  members  of  the  original  committee,  except 
myself,  failed  to  attend,  a  new  committee  was  organized,  who 
made  an  impartial  and  judicious  examination  of  the  farm  products 
exhibited  to  them,  so  far  as  the  time  and  occasion  would  permit. 
In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  scene — more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  being  present,  and  the  greatest  variety  ot  attractions— the 
committee  may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  their  judgments 
which  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  some  individuals. 

The  lirst  articles  presented  to  the  committee  were  several  lots 
of  honey,  not  less  than  10  lbs.  in  each.  After  giving  the  various 
specimens  due  consideration,  the  first  premium  of  $5  was  awarded 
to  J.  T.  De  Baum,  of  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  and  the 
second  premium,  a  medal,  to  James  F.  Mathew,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  "a  written  statement"  of 
the  culture  of  the  bees  and  the  proper  hives  should  be  presented  at 
the  time,  but  none  was  handed  to  the  committee,  but  promised  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  corresponding  secretary. 

As  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  important  to  the  community, 
the  oommittee  gave  the  subject  much  of  their  attention.    Although 
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the  lionej'  exhibited  was  beautiful — perhaps  unsurpassed  in  tho 
state — yet,  "the  statement  in  writing"  of  the  raising  of  the  beep, 
and  the  proper  treatment,  together  with  the  best  hives,  is  mucli 
more  important  than  the  exhibition  of  a  few  pounds  of  honey. 

The  bee,  in  its  instincts  and  habits,  is  an  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful insect,  which  the  husbandman  must  understand,  to  some  ex- 
tent, before  he  can  make  this  branch  of  agriculture  profitable. 
But  on  a  careful  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  bee,  much  profit 
may  be  realized  from  this  branch  of  industry. 

Some  farmers  say,  "  they  have  no  luck  with  bees."  Some  haro 
no  luck  with  anything ;  which  arises  from  the  want  of  care  and 
intelligence.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  ''luck,"  when 
cause  and  effect  regulate  all  these  matters.  Good  care  and  wif«- 
dom  will  always  produce  prosperity  and  "  good  luck"  with  beea 
and  with  almost  all  other  things. 

The  greatest  consideration  with  bees  is  to  keep  their  enemies 
from  them ;  and  the  moth  is  quite  the  worst,  I  believe.  The  liivo 
must  be  made  in  the  proper  manner,  and  placed  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion to  make  the  bees  comfortable.  It  is  becoming  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  common  hive,  worth  about  35  cents,  is  better  than 
any  of  the  patented  hives.  Tobacco  smoke  will  drive  the  swarM 
from  one  hive  to  another,  so  that  some  of  the  honey  can  be  ex- 
tracted without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  practice  and  sin  of 
destroying  these  hard  working  insects. 

In  any  hive  the  moth  can  enter  wherever  the  bee  can ;  and 
when  the  eggs  of  the  moth  are  abundantly  deposited  the  swam 
is  almost  certain  to  be  destroyed.  The  bee  hives  nnist  be  exam- 
ined frequently,  and  the  moths  banished,  to  secure  a  good  harvest 
of  honey. 

I  think  the  enemies  of  the  bees  are  worse  now  than  they  wero 
forty  or  fitly  years  ago  in  Illinois.  I  recollect  well  thut  on  tho 
campaign  in  the  fall  of  1813  against  the  Indians  the  bee  trees  in 
the  present  counties  of  Pike  and  Adams  were  exceedingly  plenty, 
•o  that  the  moth  and  other  destroyers  of  the  bees  could  not  have 
been  so  plenty  then  as  at  present.    They  may  again  disappear. 

The  sponge  and  pound  cake  presented  a  beauty  and  sparkling 
elegance  that  would  add  grace  and  ornament  to  the  most  fusLiont- 
ble  table  of  any  wedding  party,  and  did  much  credit  to  the  taste 
and  talents  of  the  fair  hands  that  made  it.  But  it  is  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  "staff  of  life" — the  bread  that  feeds  the  toiling 
millions — ^that  great  honor  and  praise  are  due.    In  the  case  of  the 
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bread  and  crackers,  "the  written  5?tatemcnt"  of  their  manufactare 
was  not  presented  to  the  committee.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  all  the  late  improvements  and  inventions  in  the  art  of  baking 
bread  should  be  made  known  to  the  public,  as  the  science  of  bread 
making  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to  preserve 
the  health  and  to  advance  the  life  of  the  human  family. 

There  are  some  general  principles  in  chemistry  interwoven  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  that  all  can  understand  and  practice. 
This,  alone,  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  public.  Generally,  in 
the  cities  the  science  of  making  bread  is  better  known  and  prac- 
ticed than  in  the  country.  Each  flimily  amongst  the  farmers  man- 
Tifacture  their  own  bread,  and  many  do  not  miderstand  the  art  as 
they  do  in  the  cities,  where  great  quantities  are  made. 

The  farmers  generally  make  better  com  bread  than  is  made  in 
the  cities,  and  the  bread,  made  properly  of  Indian  corn  meal,  is 
better  and  healthier  than  any  other  bread,  in  my  experience. 
One  reason  may  be,  that  corn  bread  can  be  manufactured  with 
less  science  than  that  from  wheat  or  rye.  But  if  the  ladies  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  corn  bread  looked  as  genteel  and  fashion- 
able on  the  table  as  white  wheat  bread,  it  would  bring  back  again 
the  old  custom  of  using  corn  bread,  and  I  think  the  people  would 
be  healthier  by  it. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  important,  that 
the  worthy  and  efficient  corresponding  secretary  will  pardon  me 
for  suggesting  to  him  to  invite  the  exhibitors  of  bread  at  the  late 
Alton  fair  to  make  out  a  "  written  statement"  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  exhibited,  if  not  already  done,  and  have  it  published 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  society. 
Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

JOHN  REYNOLDS, 
Chairman  of  the  awarding  committee. 


HAMS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


As  chairman  of  committee  Xo.  34,  of  Class  G,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  submit  it  to  my  colleagues, 
60  that  it  could  be  improved  by  their  suggestions.  The  commit- 
tee were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  premiums  :         Cooole 
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HAMS. 


The  first  premium  on  boiled  ham  was  awarded  to  lot  Xo.  2,  W. 
F.  M.  Arny.  I  have  not  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  prepared.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  lot  Xo.  1. 
This  was  a  most  delicious  ham — nothing  could  be  better;  but  next 
to  the  bone  it  was  not  quite  so  good  as  in  other  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  accompanying  this  ham  : 

Pickle  for  this  ham  was  prepared  as  follows,  viz  :  10  lbs.  Turk's 
Island  salt,  4  oz.  saltpetre,  1  qt.  molasses,  3  or  4  pods  of  red  pep- 
per, and  1  ounce  of  saleratus  to  each  gallon  of  pickle.  Put  these 
in  a  kettle,  with  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat,  when  well  packed 
down ;  boil  and  skhn,  and  when  cold,  put  it  upon  the  meat ;  let  it 
stand  from  5  to  7  weeks,  according  to  size  of  the  hams  and  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  when  the  meat  will  do  to  smoke.  If  beef, 
it  may  be  taken  out  in  4  weeks.  The  above  is  sufficient  for  100 
lbs.  of  meat.  The  meat  should  be  dry  before  the  smoke  is  made 
— the  smoking  to  be  continued  2  to  3  weeks,  a  part  of  each  day, 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  smoke  house  to  cool  and  the  damp- 
ness to  escape ;  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  moisture,  the 
covering  of  the  smoke  house  should  not  be  close.  Smoke  with 
cobs  or  hickory.  Cut  hams,  taking  ofl*  the  leg  up  to  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh,  leaving  a  lip  of  skin  to  hang  by.  After  smoking, 
wrap  in  paper ;  then  put  into  bags,  and  hang  in  a  dry,  airy  place. 
This  process  will  secure  to  the  family  the  tenderest  and  best  of 
bacon. 

BEXJ.  F.  LONG. 

I  believe  that  the  following,  added  to  Mr.  L.'s  statement,  would 
be  an  improvement :  Unjolnt  the  chine  from  the  hip  joint,  or  sock- 
et, and  remove  the  chine ;  run  a  knife  down  to  the  bone,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  ham ;  make  a  small  slit  near  the  bone,  and  in- 
sert a  little  salt ;  press  the  salt  well  down  to  the  bone.  I  know 
the  following  recipe  to  be  good :  Insert  a  little  salt  near  the  bone, 
as  above  advised;  put  a  little  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  pickling 
tub,  then  a  layer  of  hams  ;  sprinkle  on  salt ;  then'  place  another 
layer  of  haras,  and  so  on,  till  the  cask  is  filled.  Let  them  lie  a 
week  Then  take  them  up,  brush  off  the  salt,  if  any  is  left  undis- 
solved, let  the  brine  all  drip  off;  then  pack  closely,  in  a  clean  cask, 
and  cover  with  brine  made  by  putting  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
salt  and  one-half  ounce  saltpetre  to  one  gallon  of  water ;  boil,  skim 
and  add  molasses  and  spices  to  suit  the  fancy.  It  ifi  not  very  ma- 
teria whether  these  are  added  or  not. 
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BTJTTER. 


A  great  many  lots  of  buttor  were  entered,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
was  of  very  good  quality.  The  first  premium  on  tub  butter,  and 
the  second  premium  on  butter  made  in  May  or  June,  were  award- 
ed to  Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  of  Oregon,  Ogle  county.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  statement  as  to  the  method  of  making  butter : 

In  penning  these  hints  I  would  like  to  commence  with  the  milk- 
ing process. 

First,  then,  let  your  hands  be  clean,  and  your  finger  nails  short, 
and  let  the  same  hands  milk  the  same  cows  :fts  much  as  practi- 
cable ;  avoid  all  conversation  or  singing  during  milking,  be- 
cause cows  should  be  milked  quickly,  and  it  will  *not  do  often  to 
stop  and  "what  did  you  say?"  and  stop  the  other,  repeating  the 
same  question.  Avoid,  also,  wetting  the  teats,  and  all  noisy,  rant- 
ing and  cruel  treatment  of  your  cows,  but  use  them  well,  and  talk 
calmly  and  friendly  to  them.  Whore  cows  are  stabled  (I  wish 
every  cow  in  Illinois  had  a  stall)  they  should  be  well  littered  with 
clean  straw,  or  else  you  will  have  a  sorry  mess,  instead  of  milk, 
sweet  and  clean,  in  the  morning. 

For  straining  milk  I  use  a  large  strainer  pail,  which  is  uever 
taken  into  the  yard,  but  is  always  sweet  and  clean,  in  buttery  or 
cellar,  or  wherever  wanted.  I  strain  ray  milk  in  six  quart  pans, 
not  over  full,  and  let  the  cream  rise  from  80  to  36  hours,  accord- 
ing to  temperature  and  weather — if  a  thermometer  is  used,  at 
about  60  degrees.  I  skim  ofi"  the  cream  and  allow  a  little  of  the 
milk  to  pass  along  into  a  large  flaring  pan,  which  I  think  prefera- 
ble to  a  jar  or  crock,  and  chum  every  day — on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day twice,  to  honor  the  Sabbath.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  pails  and  pans  well  cleaned  and  scalded.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  good  butter,  aiid  have  it  keep,  unless  this  part  is  well  at- 
tended to.  Your  cellar,  too,  should  be  clean,  and  free  fi-om  the 
last  and  least  trifle  of  vegetable  matter  or  smell.  Whitewash  it 
and  use  lime  freely  in  early  spring,  and  have  it  sweet  when  sum- 
mer comes ;  and  remember,  also,  milk  and  cream  want  air,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  butter,  to  keep,  must  be  kept  air  tight. 

I  use  a  "Crowell"  thermometer  churn,  and  find  it  handy  and 
convenient,  and  easily  worked.  Have  your  cream  tempered  to  63 
degrees,  and  your  cows  well  salted,  and  your  butter  will  come  easy. 
When  the  butter  is  well  come,  draw  off' your  buttermilk,  and  have 
a  pail  full  of  cold  soft  water,  pour  it  on  your  butter,  and  move  your 
dasher  a  few  times.     This  will  cleanse  it  quicker  and  better  than 
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the  ladle.  If  not  sufficiently  purified,  repeat,  and  the  color  of  the 
water  will  show  whether  your  work  is  well  done.  Then  salt  with 
the  best  of  Liverpool  blown  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  about  an  ounce 
to  the  pound,  and  for  packing,  a  little  more.  Let  your  butter 
stand  covered  for  four  or  six  hours ;  then  work  it  over,  removing 
what  little  brine  you  may  extract,  and  pack  away,  keeping  your 
firkin  well  covered  from  the  air,  and  fill  it  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
churning  of  butter  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  does  not  come 
Lard,  or  of  a  color  corresponding  to  what  is  packed,  we  use  in  the 
family.  As  soon  as  your  firkin  is  full,  place  on  it  a  clean,  damp 
cloth,  and  cover  with  salt  an  inch  or  more,  and  head  it  up,  and 
have  a  large  stone  to  place  on  it  when  wanted. 

CHAELES  W.  MLTITFELDT, 

The  second  premium  on  tub  butter  was  awarded  to  C.  G.  Tay- 
lor, esq.     The  following  is  his  method  of  making  butter : 

PleasajNt  Ridge,  Eock  Island  County,  Illinois,  ) 

September  yl%bt.      \ 
To  the  commiitte  on  butter  and  cheese  of 

Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society : 
The  exhibitors  of  butter  and  cheese  are  required  to  state,  in 
writing,  the  mode  of  making  and  preserving  butter  and  cheese, 
and  the  feed  of  cows,  &c. 

BUTTER  MAKING. 

My  milk  cellar  is  4i  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  2 
feet  above,  over  which  is  my  dwelling.  The  milk  room  is  well 
ventilated,  with  five  windows,  with  wire  screens.  The  walls  and 
the  floor  are  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  whitewashed 
twice  a  year.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  which  rest  upon 
wooden  slats,  called  a  milk  rack.  In  this  way  the  animal  heat  is 
soon  expelled,  the  air  having  a  free  circulation  all  around  the 
pans.  At  the  temperature  of  about  60  deg.  the  cream  will  all  rise 
in  about  36  hours.  It  should  not  remain  longer^  before  being 
skimmed ;  if  it  does,  the  butter  is  liable  to  be  bitter,  for  the  atmos- 
phere has  a  great  eflTect  upon  the  cream..  If  the  milk  sours  before 
that  time,  the  cream  should  be  removed,  as  it  gains  nothing  by 
standing  longer.  This  can  be  detenpined  by  holding  a  pan  of 
milk  between  you  and  the  window..  If  a  light  furze  is  formed  over 
the  cream,  good  butter  cannot  be  made  from  it. 

Cream  should  be  churned  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  milk,.. 
Kod)ing  is  gained  bjr  delay y^  which  is  too  often  the  case.  Ji  chom 
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every  day,  and  use  the  thermometer  chnm.  No  churn  should  be 
iiBed  unless  a  thermometer  is  attached.  The  cream  is  Lronght  to 
the  desired  temperature  by  applying  liot  or  cold  water  in  the  zinc 
chamber,  and  I  commence  when  at  58  de*j^.,  with  a  slow  motion. 
It  will  increase  in  warmth  as  the  cream  is  agitated,  60  deg.  to  G2 
deg.  being  about  the  desired  point.  From  tJO  to  40  minutes  is  as 
soon  as  the  butter  should  come.  If  hurried,  much  of  the  cream  is 
left  in  the  buttermilk  and  wasted.  When  brought  into  a  solid 
mass  with  the  churn  dash,  the  butter  is  removed  into  a  large  bowl, 
and  carefully  worked  with  a  liand  ladle  until  all  the  buttermilk  is 
removed,  then  accurately  weighed,  and  one  ounce  of  ground  solar 
salt  is  added  to  each  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  thoroughly  worked 
in.  If  the  weatlier  is  warm,  more  sidt  is  needed — not  to  i»reserve 
the  butter,  but  the  salt  will  dissolve  and  work  off  in  brine  at  the 
second  working.  After  remaining  in  the  bowl  about  eight  hours, 
the  butter  is  worked  with  the  ladle  by  taking  about  one  pound  at 
a  time  upon  one  side  of  the  bowl  and  worked  until  it  is  quite  free 
from  brine ;  then  removed  to  the  jar  or  firkin  and  pressed  solid,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  no  vacant  space,  with  dead  air.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  work  the  butter  too  much — it  will  become 
oily,  and  the  proper  grain  destroyed.  AVhile  filling  a  firkin,  a 
round,  flat  bag  of  very  clean  salt  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  each  batch, 
and  snugly  filled  to  the  side  or  edges.  Thus  all  air  is  kept  from  it- 
Butter  exposed  to  the  air  will  soon  hurt,  no  matter  how  pure  it 
may  be.  When  the  jar  or  firkin  is  nearly  filled  a  round  cloth  is 
evenly  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  butter,  and  salt  to  the  thickness  of 
about  an  inch  is  laid  over  it;  then  covered  with  a  thick  paper,  if  in 
jars;  if  in  tubs,  cover  tight.  Ko  air  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  butter.  I  allow  no  water  to  come  in  contact  either  with  the 
cream  or  butter.  I  prefer  a  cool,  dry  cellar  to  a  s])ring  house.  If 
milk  is  placed  in  a  damp  room  the  vapor  will  fall  upon  the  cream, 
which  is  very  injurious.  The  dampness  will  gather  into  drops 
and  become  bitter.  JVo  sweet  butter  can  be  made  from  impure 
cream.  More  care  is  needed  before  the  cream  gets  into  the  chum 
than  after.  Good  clean  tine  salt  is  sufficient  to  preserve  butter — 
"  saltpeter  and  sugar,"  notwithstanding. 

I  have  followed  the  dairying  business  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and,  from  my  exi)erience,  have  settled  down  upon  the  above  state- 
ment, as  mj  fixed  rule. 

My  cows  have  had  no  other  feed,  while  making  the  butter  and 
cheese  before  jou,  than  prairie  grass, 

RepectfuUy  submitted,  0.  G.  T^ 
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Premiums  on  other  classes  of  butter  were  awarded  to  S.  L.  Mil- 
ler, of  Paddock's  Grove,  Madison  county,  Wm.  Squires,  of  God- 
jBrey,  and  Mrs.  John  Mason,  of  the  same  place,  but  no  statements 
from  them  (except  those  below)  are  in  my  possession.  The  com- 
mittee regretted  that  they  had  not  power  to  award  more  premiums 
on  butter  and  cheese,  as  many  of  the  lots  entered  were  of  excellent 
quality.  One  choice  lot  was  accompanied  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mode  of  making  butter,  by  Mrs.  M.  N.  Gulick,  samples  of  which 
are  entered  for  exhibition  at  state  fair,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  1856. 

The  cows  range  upon  the  prairies  for  their  feed. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  earthen  vessels,  put  in  a  cellar,  which 
is  used  for  dairy  purposes  alone,  skimmed  at  the  expiration  of  24 
hours,  and  churned  when  four  skimmings  are  obtained.  The 
milk  is  then  drawn  from  the  churn  and  cold  water  put  in  its  place, 
when  milk  is  thoroughly  wasUed  from  the  butter  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  chum.  One  pound  of  line  salt  is  then  added  to  thirteen 
pounds  of  butter,  and  well  worked  in  with  a  common  butter  ladle. 
Let  stand  over  night,  worked  again  thoroughly,  and  put  down  where 
it  is  to  stay,  covered  with  a  cloth,  upon  which  is  a  layer  of  fine  salt 
to  exclude  the  air.  M.  N.  GULIOK. 

Plainvtew,  Macoupin  Co.j  lU.j  Sept.  80,  1856. 

STATEMENT  OF  MABY  MILLEB, 

I  milk  eight  cows  of  the  common  breed.  Their  only  food,  du- 
ring the  milking  season,  is  the  wild  range.  The  milk  is  put  in 
earthen  pans  and  kept  in  a  cellar  until  it  sours ;  then  skimmed 
and  the  cream  churned  every  forty-eight  hours  in  a  common 
dasher  chum.  I  use  common  dairy  salt,  and  the  butter  is  worked 
over  until  all  the  buttermilk  is  out.  It  is  then  put  by  until  next 
day,  when  it  is  re-worked  and  packed  in  a  stone  jar.  I  never 
wash  butter  put  up  for  winter  use. 

To  make  good  butter  there  arc  two  essential  reqidsites,  especial- 
ly if  to  be  kept  for  winter  use.  These  are  a  dry,  dean  cellar  and 
petfeci  cleanliness  in  every  operation,  from  the  udder  to  the  jar. 

[This  statement  was  intended  to  accompany  the  twenty  pounds 
of  butter  made  in  May  or  Jun©,  for  which  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  husband,  S,  L.  Miller. — Ed.] 
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The  first  premium  on  one  kind  of  cheese  was  awarded  to  C.  0-. 
Taylor,  and  on  another  to  A.  F.  Bill.  The  following  are  their 
t^tatements: 

DIBEOnONS  OB  MODE  OF  MAKING  CHEESE. 

I  milk  my  cows  at  night;  strain  the  milk  into  a  tub  or  vat  In 
warm  weather  I  insert  buckets  of  cold  water  to  keep  it  sufficient- 
ly cool  and  sweet  over  night.  In  the  morning  I  milk  my  cows 
:;nd  put  the  morning's  and  evening's  milk  together.  Then  heat 
it  all  to  about  the  same  temperature  that  it  comes  from  the  udder. 
Then  we  put  in  sufficient  rennet  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  about 
forty  minutes.  It  is  then  broken  up  with  the  hands  until  the 
whey  begins  to  separate.  The  whey  is  then  dipped  ofi^  heated 
and  poured  back;  which  process  should  be  followed  up  till  the 
whole  is  about  as  hot  as  the  hands  will  bear.  The  curd  is  then 
wheyed  off,  broken  up  and  stirred  until  it  is  cool.  The  curd  can- 
not be  broken  too  fine  before  going  to  press.  When  sufficiently 
(jool,  put  about  a  common  teacupful  of  pure  fine  salt,  to  every 
twenty-five  pounds  of  curd.  Press  about  twenty-four  hours;  after 
which  the  cheese  should  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  cool  and  dry  room, 
and  be  greased  and  turned  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Fresh  but- 
ter or  lard  will  do  to  grease  with.  \ 

AETHUR  F.  BILL, 
Pike  county^  Illinois. 

To  the  committee  on  butter  and  cheese^  of 

Illinois  Stale  Agricultural  Society : 
The  rules  of  the  society  require  of  the  exhibitors  to  state  in 
writing  the  mode  of  making  and  preserving  butter  and  cheese  and 
the  feed  of  cows. 

CHEESE  MAKTNQ. 

As  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  it  is  immediately  strained 
into  a  vat.  This  vat  is  a  new  patent,  and  is  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  for  cheese  making.  I  will  be  obliged  to  describe 
the  vat  as  I  proceed  in  the  making  of  the  cheese.  The  vat  .is 
double — a  space  is  left  between  the  two.  Into  the  upper  vat  the 
milk  is  strained,  and  cold  water  is  applied  between  it  and  the  low- 
er one.  Thus  the  animal  heat  is  feoon  expelled,  and  the  milk  is 
prevented  from  souring  before  morning.  The  morning  milk  is 
added.  Under  the  lower  vat  a  copper  boiler  is  arranged.  The 
water  in  the  boiler  is  in  perfect  connection  with  that  remaining 
all  around  the  upper  or  milk  vat,  connected  with  three  copper 
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pipes.  With  a  little  wood  the  water  is  warmed.  Thus,  the  teni- 
perature  of  the  milk  is  soon  brought  to  the  desired  point  to  receive 
the  rennet,  which  is  about  90  to  95  degrees.  Sufficient  rennet  is 
applied  to  the  milk  to  cause  it  to  curdle  or  coagulate  in  from  30  to 
40  minutes.  Then  the  curd  is  carefully  cut,  each  way,  into  slides 
of  about  one  inch  square.  Soon  the  temperature  slowly  increaseii. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  curd  is  carefully  broken  up  with  the 
hand — increasing  the  heat  and  stirring  often.  When  the  curd  ia 
sufficiently  hard,  so  as  to  squecd  when  you  bite  it,  it  is  scalded. 
By  this  time  the  temperature  is  up  to  about  130  or  140. 

There  are  hinges  placed  in  the  legs  of  one  end  of  the  vat,  which 
is  easily  tipped;  and  through  the  curd  strainer  and  whey  gate  th.* 
whey  is  soon  run  off.  The  curd  is  then  dipped  into  a  sink,  over 
which  is  placed  a  coarse  strainer,  and  allowed  to  drain  quite  drj . 
It  is  then  broke  up  fine,  and  one  teacup  of  ground  solar  salt  adde^l 
to  curd  to  make  twenty  pounds  cheese,  and  well  worked  in.  Af- 
ter the  curd  is  quite  cool,  it  is  placed  into  the  hoop,  and  a  light  pres- 
sure is  applied.  In  a  few  minutes  more  power  is  needed.  After 
remaining  in  press  about  six  hours,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hoo]^ 
and  wholly  covered  with  strong  muslin,  finely  sewed  on.  Then 
reversed  and  replaced  in  the  hoop  and  press.  Then  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  next  day,  to  give  place  for  another. 

After  pressing  thus  twenty-four  hours,  the  cheese  is  placed  upon 
the  shelf,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  cloth  is  dry.  Then  a 
preparation,  made  from  anotta  and  butter  oil,  is  applied  sufficient- 
ly to  fill  all  the  interstices  of  the  cloth.  Turned  and  thoroughly 
rubbed  three  times  a  week,  until  ripe  enough  for  use. 

I  use  the  self  pressing  press.  I  know  of  none  in  use  that  are  bet- 
ter— ^the  weight  of  the  cheese  being  the  power. 

Eespectftdly  submitted, 

C.  G.  TAYLOR. 

A  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Stephen  Gt.  M.  Allen  on  old 
cheese.  It  was  made  in  August,  1865,  and  while  new  packed  in- 
to a  stone  jar,  with  nothing  added  to  preserve  it.  It  had  kept 
well  and  was  delicious.  A  very  good  cheese  accompanied  tho 
following : 

To  the  honorable  judges  qf  butter  and  cheese 

at  the  Illinois  State  Fair: 
The  manner  in  which  our  cheese  is  manufactured :    We  milk 
twentgr-eight  cows— commencing  milking  6  o'clock  P.  M.    Strain 
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the  milk  in  a  tin  vat  When  warm  we  dip  it  into  pans  or  tubs ; 
thus  keeping  it  sweet  until  morning.  Commence  milking  4 
o'clock  A.  M.  A  portion  of  the  milk  kept  over  night  is  warmed 
gently  over  a  fire,  which  is  poured,  together  with  the  milk  from 
the  cows  in  the  morning,  into  the  cold  milk,  which  brings  the 
whole  mass  to  nearly  blood  heat ;  stirring  in,  at  the  same  time,  a 
Bmall  quantity  of  clear  rennet,  or  as  much  as  will  convert  the  whole 
mass  of  milk  into  curd  in  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  When 
the  curd  is  completely  formed — so  that  by  breaking  a  small  place 
on  the  surtace  you  perceive  the  whey  is  inclined  to  separate  from 
the  curd — we  then  break  it  with  the  hands  fine,  immediately,  and 
follow  it  up  through  whole  process  of  scalding,  and  keep  it  stirring 
.  until  put  to  press. 

The  first  whey  that  is  dipped  off  must  be  warmed  and  added  to 
the  curd  in  the  vat,  until  it  is  brought  to  rather  more  than  blood 
heat  again,  and  let  it  scald  till  a  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
particles  is  produced,  which  is  ascertained  by  breaking  and  exam- 
ining whether  they  be  scalded  through. 

Cleanliness  is  necessary,  throughout  the  whole  operation,  to 
insure  a  good  and  finely  flavored  cheese. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

ISAAC  HAVEN, 
Macoupin  county y  Illinois. 

The  great  number  and  excellent  quality  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  your  committee,  fully  prove 
that  in  these  products  we  can  now  compete  fairly  with  other 
states.  Eespectfiilly  submitted, 

B.  G.  BOOTS. . 


EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT,  ETC. 

Gbntlemen — The  committee  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  entries 
in  class  H,  in  submitting  their  report  upon  the  various  products  in 
this  department,  would  remark  that,  owing  to  the  past  unusually 
severe  winter,  followed  by  a  season  of  drought  unparalleled  in 
this  region,  many  of  our  orchard,  ornamental  and  forest  trees, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  have  been  in- 
jured throughout  the  centre  and  northern  parts  of  the  state — ^in 
many  instances  causing  heavy  loss  of  both  trees  and  fruit  buds; 
therefore,  a  satisfactory  report  on  pear,  peach,  plum  and  other 
froitSi  uBuallJr  so  fine  and  abundant  in  man/  sections  of  our  state, 
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must  be  brief,  or  postponed  for  another  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  severe  trials  encountered  from  the  combined  effects  of 
cold  and  drought,  we  found  much  with  which  we  were  highly 
pleased.  The  fruits  presented  in  several  collections  were  all  true 
to  name,  and  the  selection  of  the  "twenty-five  varieties  best  for  all 
purposes"  evidenced  (as  it  required)  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  obtained  only  through  a  thorough  acquaintance,  not  of  the 
individual  merits  of  the  fruits,  separately  considered,  but  their 
adaptability  to  general  culture — the  effects  of  soils,  climate,  and 
the  hardiness  and  productive  quality  of  the  trees. 

The  varieties  of  fruit  presented  were  varied  and  numerous,  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  the  liberal  industry  of  the  individuals 
who  so  heartily  lent  you  their  aid  in  bringing  together  collections 
so  rare,  and  thus  creating  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  be- 
tween nurserymen  and  orchardists,  enabling  them  to  interchange 
views  and  impart  to  each  other  valuable  information  respecting 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  the  fitness  of  certain  soils  for  different 
varieties,  the  effects  of  elevation,  the  influence  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  treatment  of  their  orchards 
and  plantations,  and  particularly  the  adaptability  of  old  and  new 
sorts  to  certain  limits,  and  the  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening 
the  varieties  in  northern,  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  state. 
These  and  numerous  other  topics  are  discussed  at  these  annual 
gatherings  of  the  people  of  a  great  state  like  ours,  and  are  of  vital 
interest  to  those  who  are  about  to  plant  with  a  view  to  reaping  the 
largest  profit  from  their  trees. 

The  winter  of  1855-6  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  growers 
of  the  peach  throughout  the  west,  for  the  general  injury  to  trees  of 
all  ages,  as  well  as  the  total  destruction  of  the  fruit  buds.  But  the 
effects  on  the  trees  have  been  variable  in  the  same  latitude — for 
instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  (where  great  attention,  of  late, 
has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  the  peach,)  trees  that  had  been 
stimulated  to  a  late  and  vigorous  growth  generally  ripened  their 
wood  as  well  as  those  standing  in  grass,  and,  where  no  tendency 
to  a  second  growth  was  discovered,  were  but  sUghtly  affected  by 
the  winter,  except  in  the  loss  of  their  fruit  buds.  On  the  con- 
trary, trees  standing  in  grounds  which  were  plowed  early,  made  a 
fine,  early  growth,  but  which  was  soon  put  to  rest  by  the  baking 
of  the  soil,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  length  of  the  season  and  the 
enormous  yield  of  fruit.  These  several  causes  combined  to  folly 
mature  the  leaves — a  large  portion  of  which  were  cast  prematurely 
' — ^thus  placing  the  tree  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  to  be  again  ren- 
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dered  active  by  the  late  plowing  and  wann  rains  of  autumn.  The 
destruction  of  trees  in  the  last  named  condition  has  been  heavy, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  whole  orchards  have  been  swept  away; 
while  those  on  elevated  places,  protected  by  timber,  and  those  on 
the  banks  of  large  water  courses,  have  been  but  slightly  injured. 
The  bluffs  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  river  are  becoming  justly 
celebrated  for  the  production  and  superiority  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  loss  of  the  trees  and  crops  this  year 
ought  not,  and  we  trust  will  not,  deter  enterprising  cultivators 
from  investing  largely  in  this  most  remunerative  branch  of  horti- 
culture. 

Probably  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union,  or  section  of  country  of 
equal  extent  in  the  world,  offering  so  many  advantages  to  the  fruit 
grower  as  Illinois,  or  in  which  may  be  concentrated  such  a  vari- 
ety of  productions,  or  where  more  remarkable  proofs  of  the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  obtained.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  data  from  which  to  attempt  a  tabidar  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  state ;  we  will  therefore  confine  our 
statement  to  the  products  of  two  orchards,  and  the  prices  realized. 


Y««n.       Tmth, 

AppU. 

No.ortr*M. 

Ko.  tr*«a  to  aen. 

A^oftfVM. 

Ba4lialtd<nTmdliA]liD.   lUwIpla, 

1855     " 

450 

110 

6yr8. 

1811        $5,433 

1856 

ii 

500 

9 

11    " 

1800          1,809 

The  desire  to  obtain  any  new  variety  of  fruit  or  plant  as  soon 
as  introduced  appears  to  have  taken  as  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  cultivators  in  Illinois  as  in  the  older  states  of  the  Union. 
Among  the  plants  recently  introduced  and  tested,  the  culture  of 
which  has  been  attended  with  marked  advantage  and  success,  we 
would  instance  the  following :  Orange  Raspberry,  originated  by 
Doct.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia.  The  great  hardiness  of  the  canes 
of  this  truly  delicious  and  productive  sort,  justly  entitles  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  every  owner  of  a  garden,  however  smalL 
Also,  Merveille,  a  new  French  ever-bearing  raspberry,  of  recent 
introduction ;  fruit  rather  large,  canes  quite  hardy,  bears  enormous 
crops,  late  in  autumn,  on  the  current  year's  shoots  or  suckers. 

Below  will  be  found  the  list  of  entries  and  awards. 

APPLES. 

"Best  and  greatest  variety  of  apples.*' 
Tyler  McWhorter,  of  Millersburg,  Mercer  county: 
One  hundred  varieties,  including  Tiberian  Grab,  Lowell,  Fall 
Pippin,  Lyscom,  Orange  Sweet,  Hawley,  Fameuse,  Esopus  Spt- 
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zenberg,  Franklin  Golden  Pippin,  Fall  GilHflower,  Milam,  Red 
Canada,  Fall  Red,  Rambo,  Tewkebury  Blueb,  Autamn  Pearmain, 
Alexander,  Moor's  Sweet,  Jersey  Black,  Summer  Queen,  Long 
John,  Hays'  Wine,  Jersey  Sweet,  Flushing  Spitzenberg,  Belmont, 
Vance's  Early,  Scollop  Gilliflower,  Pryor's  Red,  Ribstone  Pippin, 
Fall  Wine,  Swaar,  Fall  Seeknofarther,  Summer  Pearmain,  Benoni, 
Early  Sweet  Bough,  Autumn  Sweet  Bough,  Pumpkin  Russet, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Lady  Apple,  Lane's  Red 
Streak,  Pomme  Gris,  Dominie,  Fall  Orange,  Hurlburt,  Yellow 
Ingestic,  Yandervere  of  Ohio,  Bailey  Sweet,  Newark  King,  Seek- 
nofarther, Dyer,  Overman's  Sweet,  Sweet  Winter  Paradise,  Bald- 
win, White  Winter  Pearmain,  Red  Romanite,  American  Golden 
Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  French  Apple,  Holland  Pippin,  Rawles' 
Janet,  Talman  Sweet,  Harrison,  White  Bellefleur,  Maiden  Blush, 
Michael  Henry,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Virginia  Red,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Golden  Ball,  Lane's  Sweet,  Pomme  Royal  of  Downing,  Long 
Island  Pearmain,  Spice  Sweet,  Campfield,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Moose,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Gloria  Mundi,  Summer  Sweet  Pa- 
radise, Roman  Stem,  Stroat,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Surprise,  Trenton 
Early,  Peach  Pound  Sweet,  Pennock,  Vandervere  of  Downing, 
Fulton,  Black  Gilliflower,  Cooper,  Conhocton,  Willow  Twig,  Ken- 
tucky, Kaign's  Spitzenberg,  Keswick  Codling,  Jonathan,  New- 
town Pippin,  and  two  varieties  without  names. 

To  this  large  and  interesting  collection  of  many  choice  varieties 
— among  them  some  of  the  early  summer  sorts — the  committee 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  "best  and  greatest  variety 
labeled  and  true  to  name." 

The  collection  of  Wm.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Adams  county,  in  two 
entries,  were  very  fine,  and  indicate,  most  conclusively,  a  correct 
pomological  acumen,  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  and 
general  imitation.  To  them  is  awarded  the  second  premium  for 
the  second  best  and  greatest  variety ;  also,  the  first  premium  for 
the  "twenty-five  sorts  best  for  all  purposes,"  includiDg  Newark 
Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Brown's  Sweeting,  Red 
Lady  Finger,  Maiden's  Blush,  Penn.  Red  Streak,  Pryor's  Red, 
Smith's  Cider,  Fall  Pippin,  Buckingham,  (local  name)  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Wine  Sap,  Rambo,  Esopus,  Spitzenberg,  Ro- 
man Stem,  Westfield  Seeknofarther,  Newtown  Pippin,  Jonathan, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Rawles'  Janet,  Ortley  or  White  Bellefleur,  Win- 
ter Sweet,  Late  Winter  Sweet,  Johnson's  Sheepnose,  Michael 
Henry  Pippin. 
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Willis  Willard,  Jonesboro,  Union  county : 

These  specimens  indicate  the  advantages  of  the  southern  and 
elevated  portions  of  the  state  for  the  production  of  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  fruits — the  same  varieties  being  more  beautiful  and  much 
larger  than  those  grown  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  Among 
them  was  a  large  and  productive  variety,  known  under  the  local 
name  of  Buckingham.  The  committee  were  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering this  a  desirable  late  fall  and  early  winter  apple.  Recom- 
mended a  premium. 

John  E.  AVoods,  Alton : 

This  collection  contains  some  extra  large  and  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  sorts.  He  is  awarded  the  third  premium  for 
twenty-five  varieties  best  for  all  purposes. 

John  S.  Galbraith,  Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  coimty : 

A  choice  selection  of  standard  varieties.  Also,  eight  sorts  with- 
out names.  To  this  lot  the  committee  award  the  premium  for  the 
second  best  twenty-five  sorts  for  all  purposes. 

Thos.  Jones,  Bethalto,  Madison  county,  exhibited  twenty-six 
varieties,  to  which  the  comnuttee  award  the  third  premium  for 
the  third  best  and  largest  niynber  of  named  sorts. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  exhibited  nineteen  varieties. 

G.  "W.  Long,  Alton,  sixteen. 

B.  F.  Childs,  Hardin  post  oflice,  Calhoun  county,  six. 

Thos.  Bradbury,  GriggsvUle,  Pike  county,  twenty-thrst. 

H.  S.  Spaulding,  Alton,  twenty-three. 

E.  Frost,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  eight. 

N.  B.  Lucas,  Jei^sey  county,  twenty-two. 

Thos.  Dunford,  Alton,  thirty. 

Chas.  Howard,  Alton,  seventy-five. 

John  Sigerson  «fe  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sixty-seven. 

The  correct  nomenclature  of  fruits  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
is  deemed  by  your  committee  to  be  one  of  the  chief  an.d  leading 
objects  of  these  annual  exhibitions ;  and  when  a  collection,  em- 
bracing varieties  that  are  really  meritorious,  is  presented  in  com- 
petition, but  incorrectly  named,  we  do  not  consider  it  entitled  even 
to  the  lowest  award.  The  committee  do  not  intend  to  be  severe 
in  stating  the  result  of  their  investigations,  and  are  willing  to 
make  every  concession  for  amateurs  and  those  who  are  new  in  the 
business ;  but  when  nurserymen — ^who  are  doing  a  large  and  lu* 
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crative  business  in  the  propagation  and  sale  of  young  trees,  and 
who  are  annually  sending  out  tlieir  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  plants — so  far  neglect  the  facilities  now  open  to 
them  for  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  fruits,  as  to  be  unable 
to  present  specimens  of  the  standard  or  leading  varieties  true  to 
name.  We  do  not  deem  theins  worthy  to  come  in  competition 
with  collections  in  the  preparation  of  which  more  care  and  judg- 
ment have  been  exercised.  But  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
three  last  entries — embracing  as  they  did  many  varieties  of  merit, 
and  those  remarkably  well  grown — would  have  received  a  more 
favorable  notice. 

GRAPES. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  native  grapes,  Augustus 
Sheppard,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county — first  premium. 

For  the  best  dish  of  native  grapes,  (Catawba,)  John  R.  "Woods, 
Alton — ^first  premium.  To  the^econd  best  single  variety,  (Isabel- 
la,) A.  G.  Woolford,  Alton. 

QUINCES. 

For  the  best  peck,  Sigerson  &  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  extra 
large  apple  quinces — first  premium.  Thos.  Jones,  Bethalto,  Madi- 
son county,  apple  quince,  specimens  large  and  well  grown — se- 
cond premium. 

PLUMS. 

Chickasaw  plums,  in  three  entries,  by  Stephen  Green,  Jackson- 
ville, liliuois. 

WINES,  BRANDIES,  VINEOAB  AND  OIDEB. 

Missouri  Wine  Company : 

Twelve  bottles  Catawba  champagne,  not  entered  for  competi- 
tion, deserved  and  received  particular  attention;  much  relished 
by  the  committee  and  oflicers  of  the  society.  Decided  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  Ohio  wines. 

Geo.  Barry,  Alton : 

Currant  wine — awarded  .first  premium. 

Gersham  Flagg,  Madison  county: 

Currant  wine  of  1849 — awarded  second  premium. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  Springfield: 

One  bottle  Currant  wine — superior — much  relished  by  the  com- 
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risk  &  Walter,  Alton : 

Peach  brandy,  deserving  special  notice — ^recommend  a  premitmL 
Also,  brandy  of  wild  cberry. 

Green  &  Wilson,  St.  Lonis,  Missouri : 

Wine  vinegar — a  very  superior  vinegar,  highly  commended  by 
the  committee. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton  : 

Cider — Quality,  best. 

Wm.  Stewart  &  Sons.,  Quincy,  Illinois : 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  ornamental  and  fruit  treei 
—first  premium. 

Sigerson  &  Bros.,  St,  Louis,  Missouri : 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees — Second  largest  and  best  display  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees — second  premium. 

Fruit  picker,  by  E.  Hibbard,  Upper  Alton ; 

Useful — recommended. 

E.  S.  HULL, 
For  Fruii  Commiiiee. 

ENGINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  awarding  committee  on  engines  and  machinery,  respect- 
fully report:  That  in  addition  to  their  expression  of  approval  of 
the  articles  exhibited  in  the  class  on  which  they  were  appointed 
judges,  as  evinced  by  their  awards  of  premiums,  they  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  a  few  of  the  most  deserving: 

The  steam  engine  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stigleman,  Johnson  & 
Co.,  of  Alton,  together  with  the  circular  saw-mill  driven  by  it, 
attracted  their  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  good  and  accurate  work- 
manship and  fine  finish,  as  well  as  excelling  in  design  and  propor- 
tion. 

The  portable  engine,  manufactured  by  M.  G.  Moise,  of  St  Louis, 
was  a  good  specimen  of  that  class  of  engines,  and  recommended  to 
the  use  of  farmers  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

Gear's  machine  for  cutting,  planing  or  otherwise  moulding  ir* 
regular  forms  in  wood,  by  which  an  unlimited  variety  of  forms  can 
be  worked  out,  according  to  patterns,  is  a  machine  calculated  to 
come  into  use  extensively  in  cabinet,  chair,  picture  frame  and  oilier 
branches  of  manu&cture  where  repetitions  of  the  sume  forms  9X^ 
xiw|Edred  in  hu^  numbexvi 
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A  ^ar^e  ercTilar  saw,  niamifactured  by  W.  F.  T.  Gage  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  deserves  special  commendation. 

Mr. 's  pump  tube  boring  machine,  as  shown  in  his  model 

exhibited  at  the  fair,  appeared  to  the  committee  as  an  instrumeDt 
by  which  the  endless  chain  pnmps,  now  in  such  common  use,  may 
be  made  far  more  eflScacious,  as  by  it  the  tubes  can  be  bored  out 
from  solid  scantling,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  composed  of 
two  pieces,  imperfectly  nnited  and  invariably  leaky.  The  princi- 
pal novelty  in  the  borer  Jis  its  having  a  tube  ensuing  the  augei', 
within  which  a  screw  revolves,  which  removes  the  chips  from  the 
auger  as  fast  as  produced,  discharging  them  at  the  rear  end,  thus 
enabling  the  auger  to  work  through  a  whole  length  without  clof - 

J.  L.  Warfield's  tire  shrinker  appeared  to  the  committee  as  de- 
signed on  correct  principles  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  instrument, 
though  no  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  witness  its  operation. 

Sewing  machines,  of  three  manufacturers,  were  exhibited,  viz : 
Grover  ife  Baker's,  Singer's,  and  "Wilson's;  all  of  them  well  ami 
tastefully  manufactured,  effective  in  action,  and  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  of  the  age.  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  had  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  machines  on 
exhibition,  of  which  the  "  work-box  machine"  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion. Singer's  machines  looked  substantial  and  simple,  and,  it  is 
likely,  are  the  best  machines  for  trade  work.  Wilson's  appear  to 
excel  in  delicate  stitching,  and  its  reel-shuttle  your  committee  looks 
upon  as  a  most  beautiful  instance  of  mechanical  invention.  Our 
experience  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
kinds  of  stitches,  one  of  which  is  made  by  a  part  of  the  machines 
of  Grover  &  Baker — ^the  rest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  makers, 
producing  the  same  kind  of  stitch,  though  by  different  means. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  remark  that  the  induce- 
ments to  exhibit  machinery  at  our  agricultural  fairs  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  bring  forward  a  display  of  manufactures  in  this  and 
t>ther  branches,  which  shall  be  creditable  to  the  state.  The  ex- 
penses and  loss  of  time  deter  many  from  bringing  forward  theii* 
works  for  exhibition;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  cause  of 
our  manufacturers  and  mechanics  being  so  backward  in  this  respect 
is,  that  in  the  present  ^ush  times  they  have  as  much  as  they  can 
do,  and  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  advertising  and  making  known, 
by  means  of  public  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  themselves  and  their 
wQtiak    Botikef  dbcmld r^aot tibat wbik  th^  an  perhmi mil 
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known  in  their  own  localities  there  are  demands  in  other  parts 
which  they  might  well  supply,  the  orders  for  which  go  to  other 
places,  through  ignorance  of  the  parties  that  their  wants  could  be 
Bupplied  within  our  own  state.  p 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWAIiD  EVEKETT,  Chairman. 


FIELD  EEA^S. 

STATEMENT  OF   C.   O.   TAYLOB. 

My  soil  is  of  a  black  loam,  or  common  prairie  soil.  The  ground 
upon  which  I  raised  my  field  of  beans  the  past  season,  had  been 
cropped  or  under  cultivation  five  years.  A  part  of  it  had  received 
a  light  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  two  years  previous.  Last 
spring  the  ground  was  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  harrowed 
and  marked  ofi*  in  rows  about  tliree  feet  apart.  I  planted  the 
common  small  white  field  bean,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre.  The  seed  was  covered  with  a  cultivator.  When  up  about 
four  inches,  I  run  the  cultivator  through,  twice  in  a  row. .  When 
about  ready  to  blossom,  with  a  corn  plow,  threw  a  little  dirt  into 
the  stalks.  The  crop  received  no  other  cultivation.  From 
74rl60th8  of  an  acre  harvested  22 i  bushels  of  beans  ready  for 
market 


FELIX  SCOTT'S  WHEAT  CROP. 

STATEMENT  OP    THE    MANNER    IN  WHICH    FELIX   SCOTT    OtTLTIVATED 
HIS   CROP   OF   WHEAT. 

I  raised  this  crop  upon  five  acres  of  ground,  in  Shiloh  Valley, 
St.  Clair  county.  The  ground  was  fallow  and  dark  loam  soil ; 
was  ploughed  three  times  previous  to  seeding,  and  put  in  with 
Kenzler's  drill,  about  the  first  of  October.  There  were  26  acres 
in  the  field  (of  which  this  five  was  a  part,)  and  from  which  I  got 
1,038  bushels  and  48  pounds. 

State  op  Illinois,  ) 

St.  Clair  County,    \      Fl*ederick  Graner  being  duly  sworn,  says, 
he  accurately,  measured  the  laud  upon  which  Felix  Scott  raised  a 
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crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  five 
acres,  and  no  more. 

FREDERICK  GRANER, 

County  Surveyor* 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  day  of  September,  1856. 

N.  NILES,  Justice. 

State  of  Illinois,  \ 

SL  Clair  Counfy.  \  Felix  Scott  being;  duly  sworn,  gaj&,  tliat 
he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  se*"i£uii,  upon  the  hiud  oieasured 
by  Frederick  Graoerj  county  surveyor,  and  that  the  qiiimtity  of 
grain  raised  tliercun  wa*5  42  buslieks  14  pouiida  per  acre,  and  no 
more,  weighed,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  U>  the  manner  of 
cultivation,  ttCj  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  kiHJwleclge  and  be- 
Hef:  '  FELIX  SCOTT. 

BdieviUe,  Sept.  m.nhCu 

Sworn  to  bolbro  me,  tlu9  20t]i  daj'  of  September,  1S56. 

N.  NILES,  C.  /. 


MISCELL.VXEOUS  HOlTSEnOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Yoin'  coninvitteo  would  resiiocttull j  submit  the  following  report, 
in  connection  with  their  awards  : 

Many  eUums  uf  inerit  were  on  eKhibition,  besides  those  receiv- 
ing premiums;  among  whicli  we  recommend  -"the  Crowell/^ 
offered  by  Messrs,  Plant,  of  St,  Lonis,  as  a  good  one. 

We  would  also  recommend  to  your  especial  notice,  a  Bunimer 
bake  oven  J  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Potwin  &  Moore,  of  Oregon , 
Ogle  coimty,  DL,  which  liake^s  Mithoat  heating  the  room  in  which 
it  may  Ijc  placed,  and  retptires  but  little  fucb  It  is  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  within  the  reach  of  everybody — a  really  deserving 
apparatus.  Also,  a  wa.sh  tuli,  by  Wisner,  of  Steplien.^ou  couuty, 
I11b,j  a  piece  of  furniture  nohody  who  hai?  ever  nsed  it  would  do 
without.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  in  our  department  was  with- 
out competition* 

In  behalf  of  the  committee," 

CIIAS.  W.  MUUTFELDT,  Chairman. 
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HALF  ACRE  OF  POTATOES. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  G.  TAYLOB, 

My  soil  is  a  black  loatn,  or  common  prairie  soil.  The  first  crop 
after  breaking  the  prairie  was  Indian  corn.  The  ground  for  that 
crop  was  plowed  in  the  spring  of  1855.  The  cultivation  was 
passing  the  cultivator  each  way  through  the  rows  twice.  The 
com  cut  up  and  removed.  Last  spring  the  ground  was  again 
plowed,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  marked  off  with  a  plow,  in 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  seed  was  of  two 
kinds,  the  pinkeye  and  the  old  English  white,  (a  potatoe  that  I 
have  ever  known  from  a  boy  to  be  equal  to  any,  taking  the  year 
through,  and  coming  out  ahead  of  most  others  during  the  potatoe 
disease.)  Those  selected  for  seed  were  of  the  largest  and  medium 
size,  and  cut  into  from  two  to  four  pieces  each,  and  dropped  in 
the  drills  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  The  dropping 
was  done  by  two  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  by  their  inat- 
tention to  their  business,  or  by  imperfect  seed  upon  the  half  acre, 
many  hills  were  vacant.  The  planting  was  done  on  the  25th  day 
of  May.  The  seed  covered  with  a  three  bladed  cultivator,  by 
taking  off  the  front  blade  and  putting  the  horse  in  the  ftirrow 
— the  two  hind  blades  throwing  the  dirt  from  either  bank  of  the 
furrow  equally  upon  the  seed.  Soon  after  the  potatoes  were  well 
out  of  the  ground,  I  run  the  cultivator  through  twice  in  a  row ; 
and  when  nearly  ready  to  blossom,  with  a  corn  plow  threw  the 
dirt  into  the  hills.  The  grouad  received  no  other  culture.  They 
were  not  hoed  at  alL  No  manure  or  fertilizers  of  any  kind  were 
used.  I  planted  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
The  amount  measured  from  the  one-half  acre  was  108i  bushels. 
4iter  measuring  off  the  half  acre,  from  my  potatoe  field  of  about 
two  acres,  I  counted  out  the  missing  hills^  amounting  to  1,036. 
Then  from  other  rows  adjoining,  and  digging  in  succession  that 
number  of  hills,  I  got  39i  bushels — ^which,  if  they  can  be  allowed 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  half  acre,  would  amount  to  148  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  296  bushels  per  acre. 

I  am  fully  in  the  belief  that  potatoes  of  a  good  fair  size  should 
be  planted  for  seed.  If  "like  begets  like,**  which  none  can  doubt 
as  a  general  rule^  then  good  sized  potatoes  must  be  more  likely 
to  produce  large  than  those  of  a  small  size. 

I  will  admit  that  from  small  tubes,  planted  in  good  rich  ground, 
and  having  a  very  &vorable  seiKon)  a  good  fiEdr  orop  can  be  real^ 
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Ized.  But  my  role  is  to  plant  the  largest  and  soundest  potatoes 
for  seed ;  the  largest  and  best  formed  ears  of  corn,  and  use  the 
plumpest  and  largest  of  all  vegetables  for  seed,  and  sow  the  best 
of  all  grain  of  the  cereal  kinds. 

[Mr.  Taylor's  general  rule,  in  regard  to  seeds j  is  unquestioned. 
But  we  do  not  raise  crops  of  potatoes  directly  from  seed;  but 
from  whole  tubers  or  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  growth.  In  short, 
we  increase  the  original  plant ;  which,  if  of  strong  constitution, 
may  be  done  as  well  from  a  perfect  tuber,  weighing  one  oz.,  as 
from  an  ounce  cut  from  a  large  tuber,  containing  a  like  number 
of  eyes  in  growing  condition — and  many  say  better.  Yet  there  is 
question  connected  with  the  practice  of  planting  small  tubers, 
only —  ind  that  is,  the  possibility  of  forming  a  fixed  habit  by  long 
continued  repetition ;  but  more  proof  is  wanting. — Ed.] 


PKEMIUM  PLAN  OF  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

BY  OLrVBB  ALBEETSOK,  CAinOK,  mniAWA. 

In  presenting  some  rough  sketches,  representing  the  different 
parts  of  a  school  house,  no  effort  at  architectural  drawing  has  been 
made — only  a  desire  to  exhibit  one  so  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  groimds,  and  in  construction,  internal  arrangements,  &c.,  as 
to  favor  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  all  that  tends  to 
wholesome  discipline,  the  true  ppjaciples  of  good  breeding  and 
enlightened  civilization  in  all  its  bearings. 

'Tifl  true,  beyond  doubt,  that  a  radical  change  must  be  effected 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  most  profitable  investment  in  securing  ample  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  children,  and  equally  true,  also,  that  as 
general  and  complete  a  change  should  and  coidd  be  made  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  as  to  what  constitutes  a  happy ^  becoming 
and  profitable  pupilage. 

Parents  and  guardians,  holding  the  opinions  they  very  generally 
do,  and  acting  under  their  influence,  'tis  very  easy  to  account  for 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children,  the  wayward  and 
often  libertine  spirit  manifested,  and,  consequently,  the  loss  of  a 
proper  superstructure,  as  it  were^  upon  which  to  rear  honoriibl^ 
nd  xuMfol  maahoodk  ^         ^ 
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Great  as  the  task  may  appear  to  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the 
cause,  there  is  yet  much  reason  for  patient  labor  and  hope,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  land  are  only  in  a  state  of  leth- 
argy ;  they  have  no  actual  dislike,  when  the  thing  is  fairly  ex- 
plained, to  such  legal  enactments  as  will  secure  the  most  desirable 
results.  But  there  is  still  another  point  which  deserves  the  un- 
wearied labor  and  care  of  every  advocate  enlisted,  and  that  is  the 
individual  labors  and  interest  of  every  parent  and  child  in  properly 
securing  and  protecting  everything  connected  with  school  bouses 
and  premises  that  will  exert  the  least  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character,  either  physically,  morally  or  mentally  considered. 
'Tis  diflicult  to  conceive  of  a  more  inviting  task  for  father  and 
child,  and  one,  too,  that  would  beget  so  many  and  various  profit- 
able reflections,  as  that  of  adorning  and  cultivating  the  premises 
of  a  school  house  with  the  plants  nature  has  so  bountifully  provi- 
ded. In  alluding  to  protection,  let  no  one  understand  that  sur- 
veillance which  the  rogue  fears,  but  the  training  of  public  opinion 
among  all  to  look  upon  every  act  that  tends  to  lay  waste  or  deface 
the  retreats  of  science  with  indignation  and  scorn.  Let  every  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  cause  contribute  his  mite,  and,  like 
the  pebble  in  the  water,  the  waves  of  influence  will  spread  wider 
and  wider,  till  they  touch  land  on  either  side.  'Tis  thus  a  super- 
structure may  bo  laid  whereon  to  build  the  liberties,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  great  and  free  people,  and  upon  such  only  can 
they  securely  stand. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  school  house,  35  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide;  front  faces  the  south,  having  a  porch  4  feet 
wide;  then  3  rooms,  2  for  lobbies — one  for  each  sex,  6  by  7  feet, 
and  entered  by  a  door  in  each,  thus  affording  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  before  entering  the  school  room,  and  also  sBTit  out 
cold  air;  one  6  by  6,  for  library,  &c.,  before  coming  to  school 
room  proper.  The  teacher's  platform  is  on  the  north  end,  and  4 
feet  by  20,  raised  8  inches ;  a  black-board  the  entire  length  of  wall 
on  platform — ^thus  arranged,  the  students  face  the  north — better 
about  the  light,  and  better  in  understanding  their  position  when 
studying.  The  front  seats  on  the  desks  and  two  benches,  (R  E,) 
for  recitations;  E,  the  teacher's  desk;  S,  the  stove,  and  F,  the  flue 
for  stove  pipe  and  ventilation.  Desks  are  arranged  for  40  scholars ; 
and,  if  needs  be,  some  benches  for  smaller  children  could  also  be 
placed.  The  teacher,  occupying  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house 
from  the  stove,  can  judge  better  of  the  right  temperature  of  the 
room.    The  desks  are  4  feet  long,  intended  for  2  scholars  each. 
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The  outside  passages  are  2  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  ones  18  inches. 
Upon  the  whole,  experience  teaches  it  is  much  better  for  rural 
school  houses  to  accommodate  well  the  proper  number  for  one 
teacher  than  to  be  larger  and  require  two.  The  country  being 
sparsely  settled,  to  convene  in  large  schools  requires  the  pupils  to 
go  too  far  from  home  in  inclement  weather. 

Fig.  2  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  shape  of  desks,  flue  for  ventila- 
tion, the  stove,  &c.  The  flue  for  ventilation,  where  we  desire  to 
carry  the  smoke  pipe  up  in  it,  should  not  be  less  than  14  by  20 
inches  in  the  clear,  smoothly  liuished  inside,  to  be  open  at  the 
floor  and  at  ceiling,  and  the  top  capped;  the  openings  at  the  floor 
may  have  coarse  wire  grate  over  them;  the  one  at  ceiling  should 
have  a  door  hung,  with  pully  and  cord^  to  close  at  will.  These 
measurements  are  intended  for  40  or  50  scholars.  The  height  of  . 
the  story  is  13  feet  in  the  clear.  An  oj)ening  2  feet  in  diameter 
should  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  and  placed 
under  control  by  a  cord,  to  aid  in  ventilation — the  slat  windows 
in  each  gable  end  give  the  current.  Perhaps  no  better  arrange- 
ment, which  would  be  generally  used  and  kept  in  proper  order, 
could  be  devised  than  the  using  of  either  wood  or  coal  burning 
stoves,  and  admitting  the  fresh  supply  of  air  underneath  them,  to 
be  warmed  before  ditfusijig  over  the  school  room.  The  windows 
should  be  double  hung,  3  on  each  side,  10  by  12  lights — 21  to  a 
window — ^raised  3 J  feet  from  the  floor;  the  size  would  be  a  little 
over  7  feet  high,  and  nearly  3  feet  wide;  the  light  should  be  soft- 
ened, as  occasion  called,  by  green  shades.  Each  front  door  has  a 
plain  transom  over  it,  for  the  admission  of  light  in  the  lobbies;  a 
window,  protected  with  Venetian  blinds,  for  front  of  library  room. 
The  desks,  if  made  wholly  of  plank,  should  have  li  inch  uprights 
and  seats;  the  remainder  1  inch.  If  iron  shapes  are  procured  inch 
will  answer  for  all  but  the  seats.  The  cupola,  though  represented 
in  front  end  of  building,  would  be  more  convenient  over  the  libra- 
ry room.    There's  music  in  a  bell. 

The  above  is  nearly  similar  to  some  plans  laid  for  houses  in  the 
county  of  the  author.  Like  this  they  are  designed  to  be  framed 
buildings,  (but  adapted  to  cither  brick  or  concrete,)  of  good,  neat, 
substantial  materials;  the  outside  dressed  and  painted  two  coats; 
the  inside  the  same,  except  the  floors;  the  walls,  ceiling  and  par- 
titions lathed  and  plastered,  with  smooth  flnish;  two  panel  doors; 
the  foundation  and  underpinning  of  limestone  rock;  covered  with 
five-eighths  shingles ;  seated  and  finished,  all  ready  to  occupy,  in 
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a  workmanlike  manner.    They  are  contracted  at  $450;  and  tliis 
plan  can  be  safely  estimated  at  $500  the  country  over. 

A  plat  is  also  given  of  what  is  believed  would  be  a  roomy  and 
pleasant  play-ground  and  site  for  the  house.  One  acre,  10  rods 
wide  and  16  rods  long,  varied  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Some  lines  are  drawn,  showing  walks,  an  althea  screen  for  di- 
vision of  paths,  the  Osage  hedging  and  other  things  mostly  ex- 
plaining themselves.  Diversity  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  procured  and  cultivated  by  parents  and 
teacher;  and,  indeed,  the  first  arrangement  of  and  the  subsequent 
changes  and  improvements  should  be  done  by  the  school  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  then  taking  action  there- 
on. 'Tis  not  only  a  delightful  way  of  exercising  the  physical 
faculties  of  the  pupils,  but  really  profitable  in  many  other  re- 
spects. Fragrant  flower  beds,  pyramids  of  creepers,  extensive 
varieties  of  evergreens  and  the  choicest  shade  trees  of  the  forest, 
(indigenous  or  not,)  would  not  be  cherished  in  vain.  Some  dots 
are  suggested  for  trees,  to  screen  the  wood  house,  &c.,  which  id 
drawn  to  have  a  shed  or  bonnet,  under  which  to  store  the  play- 
things of  the  smaller  children.  These,  too,  might  be  made  sig- 
ntficant — ^blocks  sawed  to  regular  angles  and  marked  or  lettered, 
&c.,  &c.  The  fitting  up  of  the  grounds  cannot  be  estimated 
properly,  as  it  requires  time,  and  should  be  a  family-like  labor  of 
love. 

[Sei  enffraving.l 


PREMIUM  ICE  HOUSE-COST  $130. 

BY   OLH^JCR  ALBERTSON. 

The  principle  of  this  house  is  claimed  for  convenience  in  fillings 
and,  also,  for  lifting  for  sale  and  daily  consumption.  It  is  de- 
signed either  for  a  sideling  or  level  spot  of  ground.  It  has  a  shed 
or  bonnet  in  front,  to  shelter  the  steps  and  protect  persons  while 
getting  ice  in  inclement  weather.  The  size  of  the  vault,  which 
is  11  feet  every  way,  will  contain,  if  properly  packed,  about  30 
tons  of  ice,  and  may  be  increased  to  more  than  double  this 
amount  of  capacity  for  $200 ;  for  the  ratio  of  expense  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  size. 

The  prices  of  labor  and.  materials  are  about  bb  average  the 
country  over. 
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Bnt  few  words  are  necessary  in  explanation.  First,  excavate 
a  space  15  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep ;  then  make  it  6  inches 
deeper  in  the  centre,  tapering  out  to  the  edge,  for  water  to  gather 
in  the  middle ;  then  dig  a  trench,  some  14  inches  square,  from 
and  under  this  centre  to  the  end  under  the  shed,  where  it  is  to 
terminate  in  a  box  or  large  hogshead  sunk  in  the  ground,  from 
which  the  waste  water  can  be  dipped  out.  Tliis  trench  and  slant 
on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  to  be  tilled  with  fine  gruvel-^tba 
remaining  part  t>f  excavation  fillc^d  witli  wooden  bluck&,  f'overL*d 
with  shsivingSj  before  reecivlng  flour.  Inch  plank,  witli  rtotebea 
Eawed  in  proper  places,  to  h*ild  the  studding,  ehonld  be  phiiied 
to  the  bottom  of  exeavatioi),  and  nailtt!  fast  by  ^tvi[^B  tn  eat^h 
other;  insert  the  studding;  brace  and  8trip  at  the  iow  and  it  la 
read  J  for  boarding;  the  studding  to  be  placed  2  feet  apart,  from  " 
tmt  to  ont,  Kail  on  the  outside  plank  lirst,  edge  to  edge,  and  m 
yon  advance  with  the  outside  let  the  teaniBter  be  filling  in  with 
the  nonconductor.  Rocks  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  to  siip])ort 
the  sleepers?,  and  the  jnists  by  strips  let  into  the  etuds.  The 
plates  are  0  incbeB  square,  and  rest  upon  the  outside  studs  and 
strips  that  confine  them  together.  The  plate,  in  order  to  secure 
fhormigkj  regiflar  and  nnifurm  ventilation,  is  rednced  in  size  be- 
tween the  studs,  as  seen  in  figure  3,  so  as  to  leave  open  spacea  4 
by  16  inches  under  the  caves. 

The  rafters  are  2  by  6  inehe.^,  the  underside  lined  first,  and  th© 
space  filled  as  the  upper  is  being  put  on.  Good  ventilation  nnd 
doalile  roof  prevents  an  accnuiulation  of  warm  air,  and  effuctuully 
preserves  the  ice.  An  oval  blind  in  each  gable  end  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  uscfidness  of  the  building.  The  floor  over  the  ice 
may  be  laid  loosely  down,  edge  to  edge,  and  6  inches  covering  with 
straw  IB  better  than  saw  dust.  A  trap  door,  near  the  front  end» 
should  be  provided  lor  entrance.  Ice  can  in  no  way  be  preserved 
60  well  as  when  sawed  in  nice,  square  blocks,  and  thus  fitted  iu 
the  house^  without  breaking ;  there  are  no  spaces  lor  air  to  got  in, 
and  in  using  out  it  lifts  in  cakes,  withoiit  breaking  in  shivers  and 
wasting.  The  wheel,  as  seen  in  figure  2,  is  4  feet  in  diameter, 
with  iron  forks  in  the  riin^  to  prevent  the  rupo  irom  slijvpiug, 
which  reaches  in  the  vault  for  the  person  inside  to  raise  and  low- 
er  the  box,  which  it?  tilled  by  the  one  outside^ — hi^  wa^nn  being 
backed  up  under  the  shed.  By  holding  it  ulf  a  little  from  tho 
wall,  the  man  iu  the  vanlt,  by  having  his  rope  to  pass  over  a  pul- 
ley imraediately  over  the  trap  door,  can  raise  aud  lower  down 
200  or  300  poundi  of  ice  in  the  safest  and  most  care%l  jpajmer. 
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nnbroken,  dump  it  out,  and  while  he  ia  packing  away  the  other 
can  be  filling  up.  It  is  equally  as  convenient  for  the  man  who 
markets  ice.  Fr^im  4  to  6  inches  of  straw  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  wall,  and  a  slight  covering  on  the  top. 
Hard  wood  shavings  is  preferable  to  straw. 

The  following  bill  will  represent  an  average  cost  of  the  build- 
ing: 

Upright  scantling,  for  studding,  3  by  4,  13  feet  long,  64 

pieces,  inch  measure,  li  cubic  feet, $10  40 

Weatherboarding,    5-8    thick,  for  outside  covering  to 

studding,  1,100  feet, 13  75 

Inch  plank,  11  feet  long,  for  inside  of  vat  and  floor,  600 

feet, 7  50 

Rafters,  2  by  6,  10  feet  long— 22  of  them, 2  75 

Sheeting,  3-4  thick,  for  covering  rafters  inside  and  out 

and  floor  over  ice,  900  feet, 11  25 

Scantling,  for  cripples,  joists,  floor  sleepers,  &c.,  3  by  4 

—20  of  them, 3  75 

Two  plates,  6  by  6,  20  feet  long,  one  6  by  6,  15  feet 

long,  5  cents  per  foot, 2  75 

Two  posts,  6  by  6,  12  feet  long,  5  cents  per  foot, 1  20 

Shingles,  2,500,  5-8  thick,  §3  per  thousand, ^ 7  50 

Nails, 5  00 

Ten  cords  of  sawdust  or  spent  tan, 10  00 

Box,  ropes,  wheel  and  other  extras, 10  00 

Excavation,  gravel,  blocks,  shavings,  &c., 5  00 

Carpenter's  bill, 39  15 

Grand  total, $130  00 

[See  eti^ravlng.'] 


DESIGN  FOE  A  DAIRY  HOUSE. 


BY  C.  G.  TAYLOR. 


I  present  the  accompanying  design  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  state  agricultural  society,  as  a  very  convenient  building 
for  a  dairy  house. 

Size  of  building  16  by  28  feet.  The  basement  is  designed  for 
a  butter  dairy.  Cellar  wall  6i  feet  high,  4i  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  with  windows  and  doors  as  represented^  The  wia- 
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dows  contain  three  panes  of  glass  eaob,  and  are  placed  directly 
under  the  sills.  In  warm  weather  tne  windows  should  he  re- 
moTed,  and  screen  frames,  made  of  very  fine  wire,  substituted — 
thus  affording  a  fine  circulation  of  air.  The  stairs  are  placed 
under  the  portico,  thus  sheltenng  them  from  the  weather.  Cis- 
tern, sink,  weighing  table  and  straining  table  as  represented. 

The  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  also  the  walls  should  be  plastered 
with  cement,  and  walls  whitewashed  four  times  during  the  sea- 
son. The  pump  is  placed  in  the  right  of  the  work  room.  A 
drain  to  carry  off  the  slop  should  be  arranged  under  the  sink. 
The  partition  between  the  work  room  and  the  milk  room  should 
be  made  of  bricks  or  stone.  The  straining  table,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  milk  room,  is  also  used  as  a  skimming  table. 
As  the  pans  of  milk  are  placed  upon  the  i-acks  they  are  easily  re- 
moved therefrom  to  the  table. 

When  the  temperature  falls  below  60  deg.,  in  the  milk  room,  a 
fire  should  be  kindled  in  the  stove.  No  water  should  be  allowed 
in  the  milk  room,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  in  cleansing 
the  floor,  and  then  as  little  as  possible.  Any  other  but  a  cool, 
dry  atmosphere  is  poisonous  to  cream.  The  time  for  putting 
milk  into  a  spring  house  has  gone  by. 

The  milk  rack  is  made  as  follows  :  Two  boards,  six  feet  long 
and  ten  inches  wide,  are  used  as  standards  ;  into  which,  upon  the 
edges,  gains  are  cut  one  inch  deep,  two  inches  wide,  and  six 
inches  apart,  slats  16  feet  long  are  nailed  into  the  gains  (which 
are  exactly  opposite  each  other)  and  extend  beyond  the  standards 
about  a  foot — far  enough  to  receive  a  pan.  The  lowest  pair  of 
slats  should  be  about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  all  supported 
in  the  centre  by  pieces  nailed  to  them  and  reaching  to  the  floor. 
In  a  rack  of  8  to  10  feet  the  supports  are  not  needed.  The  pans 
of  milk  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  slats,  and  thus  the  air  has  a  free 
circulation  over  all  parts  of  the  pans,  and  the  animal  heat  in  the 
milk  is  soon  expelled.  If  pans  of  milk  are  placed  upon  a  board, 
it  receives  and  retains  a  part  of  the  heat,  causing  the  milk  to  cur- 
dle at  the  bottom  long  before  the  cream  has  had  time  to  rise. 

The  cheese  house  is  over  the  milk  cellar,  and  is  arranged  as  de- 
scribed in  the  design.  The  stairs  leading  into  it  are  placed  in  the 
portico,  as  represented.  The  large  stoves,  furnaces  and  tubs  are 
now  being  replaced  with  a  cheese  vat,  which  is  a  recent  patent. 
These  vats  warm,  scald,  and  work  the  curd  ready  for  the  hoop, 
-without  being  removed.    2To  cheese  dairy  should  be  without  one. 
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They  are  manufactured  bv  H.  A.  Roe,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio, 
The  cheeses,  when  taken  from  the  hoop,  are  placed  on  the  tables 
in  the  centre  of  the  cheese  room,  where  they  are  easily  handled, 
and  may  be  kept  until  nearly  cured,  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
side  shelves.  Screens  should  be  placed  upon  the  inside  of  the  two 
windows  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  the  flies.  This  building  is  of 
sufficient  size  (either  for  butter  or  cheese  making,)  tor  a  dairy  of 
40  cows. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  dairying  business,  most  of  tlie  time, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  seen  and  used  many  dairy 
fixtures,  but  none  that  combine  more  advantages  than  those  here 
presented.  I  consider  it  more  profitable  to  have  butter  and  cheese 
dairy  combined.  Cheese  of  a  good  quality  cannot  be  made  in 
cold  weather;  therefore  my  practice  is,  to  make  butter  until  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  then  cheese  until  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember— having  the  warm  weather  to  make  and  cure  my  cheese 
ready  for  market.  Xo  cheese  is  so  good  if  cured  by  artificial 
heat.  That  part  of  the  house  exposed  to  the  south  should  be  well 
shaded  near  the  ground,  in  summer,  if  butter  making  is  then 
followed. 

[See  enf^raving.] 


PLAN  OF  HOG  HOUSE  AXD  CORN  CRIB. 

BY   C.    G.    TAYLOR. 

Upon  the  other  page*  I  present  the  outlines  of  a  very  conveni- 
ent building  for  a  hog  house,  which  I  offer  for  examination  by  the 
executive  board. 

Size  22  by  32  feet.  Pens  8  feet  square,  with  a  door  leading 
into  each  from  the  outside.  Two  inch  plank  is  sufficient  for 
partitions.  Each  pen  having  a  separate  trough  ;  the  hogs  fed  or 
watered  on  either  side  of  the  passage  way,  which  is  six  feet  wide. 
In  the  back  end  is  a  com  crib,  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the 
entire  end  of  the  building.  Posts  5  feet  in  height ;  studding  each 
side  of  the  passage  way  to  extend  to  the  ratters  and  there  sup- 
porting a  purlin  plate,  thus  giving  strength  to  the  building.  The 
house  can  be  either  shingled  or  battened  with  good  sound  boards. 

But  few  hogs  should  be  kept  in  one  pen,  as  they  are  apt  to  hud- 

^The  specifioAtion  is  to  very  plain  that  we  omit  the  iUustratioD. — BbL 
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die,  or  crowd  themselves  together,  the  larger  often  injuring,  if  not 
killing  the  smaller  ones.  From  four  to  six  is  enough  for  a  pen, 
and  these  should  be  of  as  equal  size  as  possible,  if  confined  to 
fatten.  A  com  crib  in  connection,  is  very  necessary,  as  the  hogs 
can  be  fed  with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  corn  is  housed  from  the 
storms.  If  the  grain  is  to  be  ground  or  cooked,  it  will  be  as 
handy  to  get  it  from  the  hog  house  as  from  any  other  quarter. 
Therefore,  hogs  and  feed  should  be  close  together. 

No  part  of  a  hog  house  should  be  left  uncovered,  as  some  are. 
If  any  part  is  left  uncovered,  that  part  runs  to  swift  decay. 
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COUNH  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Had  all  the  county  and  other  local  societies  of  our  state  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of*  the  late  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state 
society,  and  presented  as  full  reports  as  a  few  have  done,  there 
would  have  been  ample  material  for  a  respectable  volume  from 
this  source  alone ;  and  relying  on  a  liberal  response  to  that  call, 
the  editor  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  occasional  information, 
or  preserve  published  notices  of  fairs,  as  might  have  been  done ; 
hence,  at  the  last  moment,  he  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
columns  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  material  to  make  up  a  list  of 
60  counties  only.  This  is  not  right;  the  county  associations  have 
a  greater  interest  in  our  volume  of  Transactions  than  even  the 
state  society  itself,  and  should  have  contributed  thereto  at  least 
three  hundred  pages  of  valuable  matter.  And  let  no  one  suppose 
that  such  publication  is  of  but  local  importance.  It  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  state,  and  has  its  practical  uses  also,  as  many  busi- 
ness men  and  others  can  bear  witness. 

And  then,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  great  agricultural  inte- 
rests, six  county  societies^  in  full  operation,  may  be  set  down  as 
equal  to  the  stale  society  in  practical  efficiency.  This  is  not  a 
mere  assumption,  but  the  result  of  calculation,  based  on  long  study 
and  much  observation.  Beyond  the  range  of  about  six  counties, 
very  few  unenlightened  farmers  ever  attend  a  state  fair,  and  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  these^  rather  than  the  well '  informed,  that  the 
STATE  appropriates  money  to  help  sustain  the  system. 


ADAMS  COUXTT. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR,  1855. 

In  presenting  this  report  the  officers  are  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  remarking  on  those  classes  of  articles  which  are  entitled 
to  commendation  without,  at  the  same  time,  commenting  on  the 
meagre  display  which  was  made  in  other  branches.  The  many 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks  under  which  the  society  has  labored 
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in  holding  the  late  fair,  rendered  the  production  of  a  flattering 
and  interesting  report  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  But  if  a  due 
regard  for  truth  does  prevent  the  application  of  indiscriminate 
praise  to  the  exposition  of  articles  and  animals  in  general,  it  ren- 
ders of  more  value  the  honorary  notice  bestowed  on  those  which 
really  deserve  it.  The  report,  however,  may  be  made  servicea- 
ble, by  showing  in  what  particulars  the  objects  of  the  society  can 
be  better  carried  out  in  future,  and  by  giving  a  few  remarks,  sug- 
gested by  experience,  by  attention  to  which  the  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  its  members  generally,  may  co-operate  with  each  other 
80  as  to  make  our  annual  fairs,  in  future,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  society  could  be  sustained 
here  with  success,  and  not  turn  out  a  failure,  as  had  been  predict- 
ed by  some  parties  who  were  dissatislied  with  its  management, 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  and  the  society  may  be  looked  upon 
as  ^permanent  institution,  which  will  increase  in  usefulness  as  its 
aims  and  objects  are  better  appreciated. 

Much  of  the  confusion  at  the  first  fair  of  the  society  was  attribu- 
ted to  the  want  of  rules,  for  which  want  the  officers  had  for  this 
fair  amply  provided,  by  carefully  preparing  regulations  to  meet 
every  case,  and  publishing  and  extensively  circulating  them.  But 
the  officers  have  to  acknowledge  their  error  in  supposing  that 
their  regulations  would  be  honored  with  perusal,  or,  if  read,  that 
they  would  be  attended  to. 

The  society  have  now  possession  of  a  beautiful  ground,  every 
way  adapted  to  their  purposes,  securely  fenced,  and  well  fitted  up 
in  other  respects.  The  ground  is  extensive  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  state  fair,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  held  here  in  a  year 
or  two.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  retain  the  entire  fence, 
and  the  more  important  part  of  the  buildings,  and  a  person  has 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds,  which  will  be  kept 
during  summer  as  a  pleasant  place  of  resort,  where  visitors  can  be 
supplied  with  refreshments.  The  grounds  are,  however,  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  uses  of  the  society  at  any  time,  or  for  other 
purposes  pertaining  to  its  objects. 

The  design  of  an  agricultural  society  is  not  wholly  accomplish- 
ed by  the  holding  of  a  fair  once  a  year,  however  extensive  and 
effective  the  same  may  be.  Meetings  at  other  times  and  for  other 
objects  should  be  held,  such  as  floral  and  horticultural  exhibitions, 
both  for  early  and  late  fruits  and  flowers ;  trials  of  mowing  ma- 
chines, reapers,  &c.;  trials  of  skill  in  plowing,  spading  and  train- 
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ing  of  animals,  and  for  other  I'ke  purposes,  each  in  its  proper  8oa» 
son  ;  besides  which,  meetings  should  be  held  for  the  discussioii  of 
questions  and  disseminating  information  on  agricultural  subjects. 
But  such  movements  must  be  made  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  members  of  the  society  themselves.  They  must  not  rely 
-wholly  on  the  services  of  their  officers  to  urge  these  matters, 
while  the  members  generally  look  on  with  apathy,  and  withhold 
their  assistance. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  this  society 
does  not  receive  a  jproportionate  support  from  those  classes  for 
whose  encouragement  and  benefit  it  was  more  especially  designed, 
namely — farmers  and  mechanics.  The  number  of  members  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  relative  extent  and  importance  of 
Adums  county.  If  every  farmer  and  every  mechanic  would  be- 
come a  member  of  the  society,  and  use  his  influence  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  time  in  furthering  its  objects,  faii-s  might  be 
held  of  which  there  would  be  reason  to  be  proud,  and  premiums 
might  be  oflered  of  an  amount  worth  striving  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  liberality  has  been  exercised  by  many,  as  the  sub- 
scription list  for  the  purchase  of  the  fence  abundantly  proves; 
and  that  strong  interest  is  felt  is  shown  by  the  sacrifice  of  valua- 
ble time,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  society  by  a  number  of 
public  spirited  individuals.  Too  much  of  the  labor  of  preparation 
is  thrown  on  a  few  members,  and  the  attendance  at  the  business 
meetings  of  the  society  has  been  very  small.  This  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  members  has,  however,  furnished  the  officers  with  a 
retort,  to  make  in  answer  to  all  complaints  made  respecting  the 
premium  lists  or  other  arrangements,  namely — that  the  complain- 
ants should  have  attended  the  meetings  and  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  that  as  they  have  not  done 
their  part,  the  fault  lies  with  them  if  they  are  not  suited. 

The  fair  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  25th  and  26th,  1855.  The  cause  of  so  late  a  period  in 
the  season  being  fixed  upon  was,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable,  at 
the  time  the  date  was  determined  on,  that  it  should  be  subsequent 
to  the  state  fair,  under  the  expectation  that  many  articles  exhibit- 
ed at  Chicago  would  be  brought  to  Quincy.  But  the  noncomple- 
tiori  of  the  railroad  connection  with  that  place  dissipated  these 
expectations,  which  was  unfortunate,  as  on  all  other  accounts  it 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  have  held  our  fair  earlier. 
^  The  weather  for  the  four  or  five  days  preceding  the  fair  had 
been  exceedingly  unpropitious,  so  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  and 
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delay  the  preparations,  whicli  were,  neverthless,  prosecuted  witli 
vigor,  in  spite  of  wet  and  cold.  The  roads  were  rendered  so 
heavy  that  nearly  all  the  stock  (excepting  hoi^ses)  owned  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  county  were  unable  to  get  to  the  fair, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  numbers  in  these  classes  on  exhibi- 
tion. Many  articles  susceptible  of  damage  were  kept  away,  im- 
der  the  apprehension  that  the  bad  weather  would  continue. 

The  weather,  however,  cleared  up,  and  continued  to  grow 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  to  the  close ;  and  the  fair,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements,  proved  eminently  successful,  and 
appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  fair  ground,  lying  about  a  mile  south  of  the  centre  of 
Quincy,  was  a  beautiful  spot,  mostly  covered  with  a  fine  growth 
of  timber,  the  leaves  of  which,  until  the  week  before  the  fair,  were 
tinted  with  all  the  varied  and  rich  hues  of  autumn  in  great  per- 
fection. At  one  extremity  of  the  inclosure  was  a  tine  spring,  and 
a  pond  for  watering  stock.  Among  the  preparations,  in  a*ldi- 
tion  to  the  strong,  close  board  fence,  of  seven  feet  liigb,  inclosing 
about  twenty-three  acres,  may  be  mentioned  the  office  aiul  com- 
mittee room,  fitted  up  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  a  perma- 
nent manner;  about  90  roomy  stalls,  for  horses  and  cattle ;  tbreo 
large  exhibition  sheds,  with  tables,  for  the  display  of  articles,  be- 
sides pens  and  other  minor  erections;  and  on  an  open,  level  sj  ot, 
a  ring  of  about  SOO  feet  in  diameter  was  inclosed  with  a  roi c,  for 
showing  and  testing  the  speed  and  training  of  horses.  !Wu -li  la- 
bor had  also  been  expended  in  grubbing  stimips,  leveling  and 
clearing  the  land,  and  removing  rubbish. 

On  the  first  day  little  was  done  besides  entering  and  arranging 
the  articles,  which  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to 
nearly  all  exhibitors  neglecting  to  write  out  their  entries  in  pro- 
per form  before  coming  to  the  fair.  On^ithe  second  day,  with  a 
brighter  sky,  things  began  to  assume  a  brighter  appearance. 
Large  crowds  were  on  the  ground  throughout  the  day,  estimated 
at  from  5,000  to  10,000  persons,  including  many  from  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  our  own  state.  In  the 
afternoon  the  several  military  companies  of  the  city  paraded,  by 
invitation,  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  some  fine  bands  of 
music,  making  a  display  so  imposing  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
nearly  all  to  their  movements,  so  that  the  business  of  the  fair  was 
for  the  time  suspended.  On  the  third  and  last  day  those  judges 
of  award  who  had  postponed  their  duties  to  this  time  completed 
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their  examinations  and  made  np  their  reports  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, but  most  were  handed  in  so  late  that  the  awards  could  not  be 
declared  on  the  ground,  as  had  been  intended. 

At  11  o'clock  the  Kev.  Mr.  Billings  delivered  an  address  on 
"Thought  and  Labor,"  which  was  highly  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  delivered  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  manner. 
The  orator  has  kindly  furnislied  a  copy  for  publication  with  this 
report,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  The 
fair  closed  about  4  p.  m. 

The  funds  taken  during  the  three  days  of  the  fair,  together  with 
the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasursr,  were  sufficient  to  pay 
the  premiums,  and  to  defray  all  the  expenses  incurred,  and  leave 
a  balance  to  be  applied  towards  the  purchase  of  the  lumber  of  the 
fence.  The  amount  already  subscribed  for  that  object  will,  when 
collected,  come  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  required, 
which,  it  is  thought,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  up  by 
additional  subscriptions^  The  society  will  then  be  in  a  condition, 
with  its  fence  and  buildings  paid  fur,  and  its  grounds  ready  pre- 
pared for  use,  to  justify  the  offer  ol  an  extended  and  liberal  list 
of  premiums,  and  a  larger  expenditure  in  preparations  for  the  fair 
of  next  year. 

The  subjoined  list  of  premiums  awarded  has  been  made  up  and 
revised  from  the  reports  of  the  awarding  judges.  This  daty  has 
been  otie  of  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  reports  were  rendered.  The  judges 
were,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  selected  by  the  managing  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  classes  on  which  they  were  required  to 
act.  But  of  those  originally  appointed  scarcely  one-third  reported 
themselves  for  duty,  and  the  committees  had,  consequently,  to  be 
filled  up  by  any  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  serve,  without 
regard  to  their  qualiticaiions.  Most  of  them  performed  their  du- 
ties in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

We  give  only  such  of  the  awards  as  are  deemed  of  most  gener- 
al interest. — Ed. 

CLASS  1.— FARM  CHOPS. 

In  this  class  there  were  but  two  entries  conformable  to  the 
regulations ;  to  both  of  which  first  premiums  were  awarded,  viz: 
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James  Hunter,  of  Ellington  township,  for  fats  crop  of  wheat,  raised  on  land 
DK'a^uring  13  J  acres.  Whole  produce  644  bushels,  averaging  forty  bushels 
and  three-tenths  per  acre.  The  specimen  exhibited  was  remarkably  fine, 
being  the  best  exhibited.  The  laud  on  which  this  crop  was  raised  had 
been  in  corn  for  the  three  years  preceding.  Sowed  16  bushels  of  white 
wheat,  equal  to  one  bushel  and  eighteen  and  a  half  one-hundreths  per  acre. 
No  account  kept  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  production, $  16 

Adam  Taylor,  of  Ursa  townnhip,  for  his  crop  of  potatoes  (Neshanocks)  raised 
on  oie-half  acre  of  land.  Whole  produce  136  bui'hels,  equal  to  272  bushels 
pep  Ticre.  Cifuvn  on  mw  Lmd  on  rti«  ligrdfr  nf  n  pniSm^  (.■Ifuirerl  ln,>t  PpHng. 
Eoil  m  %bt  etiiy  loam.  Small  poEitti>e»^  uiicaf,  pUrrtf^d  tbtiui  the  uiitldle  uf 
ICny,  In  rows  ^i  feet  apart  Plowed  and  bot*d  fmce,  about  llie  time  of 
btooenTng, *«.,*,.    ........  9 

NoTK. — As  some  dist^atis^fiiction  was  manifested  among  those 
interested,  fit  the  small  number  of  prL^nnums  oflWed  foreonipeH- 
tion  in  tho  second,  thini  and  fuiirtli  clufeees,  a  ciTmniitlee,  with 
the  consent  of  the  managing  committee,  reorganized  tlie  premintn 
Ibt  in  those  cla^pos  agrecahJy  to  the  %vifehe8  uf  the  etoek  raiseri; 
tliej  preferring  to  divide  the  grriyB  aniimnt  of  premhinie,  and 
share  the  honors  among  a  larger  nnniber,  rathtsr  than  to  corapeto 
for  a  few  ]>reinitims  of  larger  amount.  The  managing  committee 
have,  however,  largely  increased  the  whule  amonntb  of  prendums 
in  the&o  classes  above  what  was  at  tirst  offered.  Owing  to  the 
reorganization  above  spoken  of  being  performed  in  a  somewhat 
hurried  manner,  it  is  Hkelv  that  mii^takes  have  occurred  in  classic 
fjing  the  awards,  for  which  the  managing  committee  are  not  re- 
sponsible, 

CLASS  2.— IIOKSES. 

A.— BLOOD  HORSES. 

STALUOKS,    FOOB  TKAKS  OLD  AKD  UFWARBS. 

Best,  E.  MoorBj  of  PaT9<ii»,  "  Tom  Crowder  "  eight  Tears  old ..,..,, , * .       f  ft 

Second  b«»t,  Elliott  Combs,  of  North  East,  "  Johu  Richnrdfi,". a 

8TALLI0XS,  TnKE£  YEARS  OLD- 
Bentj  0*  Antrim,  of  Ellmjfton,  **  Selim,'^  three  ypnre,  five  mcinlbfl  old,*  *».,.,».  4 

Bi^eoml  host,  D.  MeDftni*^^!,  young  ''Sir  Charlt^V'  tliree  years,  five  moiithi  oJd,  3 

Mn  J.  B.  Creigbton,  one  of  the  judges^  doea  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  above  animal  is  worthy  of  a  premiura. 

STAtLTOX  COLTS,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Beit,  W.  LeacliTnar^,  of  UrsEi,  *'  Wnnton  WIIL"  two  joarn,  five  raotiths  old^ fS 

8cscf>nd  bo»t*  Hirftiu  EliUlon,  of  North  East,  *'  Btkld  nomet,"  two  jo  rs,  five 
moatli*, ,._,*......,-..,.., ♦ » - % 

6TALL10NS,    ONE  YEAE  OLD- 

Bfftt,  E,  Qotntu,  of  North  Efuit, ''  Renbefi,'' $% 

i  h^%  J^  H*  JicFarlana,  &f  Ck)  ton,  "  John^" , . 
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SUCKING  COLTS. 

Be«t,  W.  Barclay,  of  Mendon,  "  Young  Onus,"  five  months,  eighteen  days,. . . .  % 

Second  best,  W.  Leachman,  Ursa,  '*  Queen  of  the  West,"  five  months,  twenty 
days, 1 

Both  the  above  were  sired  by  E.  Higbee's  "  Grey  Eagle." 

BROOD  MARES. 

Best,  Abel  Fox,  of  Quincy,  "  Kate," 4 

Second  best,  W.  P.  Barclay, % 

B.— HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

/  STALLIONS,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 

Best,  E.  Moore,  of  Payson,  **  Young  Virginia  Nigger,"  five  years  old,  sixteen 

bands  and  three  inches  high, O 

Second  best,  James  Knox,  Quincy,  **  Tuckahoe," S 

STALLIONS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Best,  E.  Higbee,  Mendon,  "  Selim,**.  ■. ; 4 

STALLION  COLTS,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Best,  Qolman  Bowles,  of  Full  Creek, ^ 

C— DRAFT  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,   FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 
Beet,  Joel  Darrali, ^ 

As  the  owner^s  name  is  not  found  on  the  books  as  a  member, 
and  tlie  animal  is  not  entered  according  to  the  regulations,  the 
premium  will  not  be  paid. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

J.  R.  Throckmorton.  Loiiin  county.  Miisouri,  bay  stjillioii, |(  5 

H.  Mead,  of  Ai;j;u3ta,  Hancock  county,  filly  **Pigeon,**  two  }ear8  old, 2 

CLASS  3.— MULES  AND  JACKS. 

JACKS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 

Best,  John  Henderson, 5 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Richards,  Marcellinc,  *'  Black  Hawk," 8 

JACK*,    TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
P.  S.  Judy,  of  Gilmer,  '*  Sir  John,"  two  years,  five  months  old, 2 

CLASS  4.— CATTLE. 

DURHAH. 

BULLS,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER. 
Best,  H.  C.  &  E.  Lawrence,  of  Melrose,  Short-horn,  "Alexander  the  Great,". .  8 

BULLS,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Beat,  Isaac  WUder,  of  Lima,  **  Prince  Charlet,"  two  year*,  sU  moothi  old, . . .      ,$  « 
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Best,  F.  6.  Ltndia,  Colambufi,  one  rear,  6ix  months  oUl,  weighs  1045  Ibt, $ 

BULL  CALVES. 

Best,  Jameson  &  Sons,  of  Ellington $ 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Carlin,  of  Quincy, 2 

COWS,  THREE  YEABf  OLD  AND  OVER. 

Best.  Jameson  &  Son?,  Ellington, # 

Second  best,  Jameson  &  Sons,  Ellington, S 

IJEIFER8,  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

Best,  H.  r.  k  E.  L-wrcncc,  Melrose,  "  Snowdrop,"  seventeen  months,  full 

blood  Durham, 4 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  both  horses  and  cattle  adopted  by  the 
the  owners,  it  is  thought  may  be  much  improved,  by  keeping  the 
animals  in  motion,  either  in  the  ring  or  around  other  parts  of  the 
grounds,  or  by  "  picketing"  them  among  the  trees,  where  they 
can  be  fully  examined  by  visitors.  Tliey  should  only  be  confined 
to  the  stalls  at  night,  in  bad  weather,  or  while  feeding. 

CLASS  5.— SHEEP. 

BUCKS. 

Best,  Janris  Jackson,  of  C.»Iumbu9,  "  Dowden,"  seven  months  old  ;  Cotswold 

and  Southdown  breed,  bred  in  Kentucky,  weighs  113  lbs., $  4 

Second  best,  same  owner,  **  Gilmore.**  seven  months  old,  bred  by  owner ;  Cots- 
w^d  and  Bakewell  breed,  weight  119  lbs., 3 

EWES. 

Best,  Jarvis  Jackson,  of  Columbns,  two  years  old,  bred  by  owner  in  Kentucky ; 

Cotswold  and  Bakewell  breed,  weight  183  lbs., S 

Second  best,  same  owner,  bred,  &c.,  as  above,  weight  125  lbs., 3 

CLASS  6.— SWINE. 

BOABf. 
Beat  and  second  best,  John  Aten,  of  Payson,  two  pigs  61  months  old, d 

No  Others  in  this  class  considered  worthy  of  premium, 
CLASS  8.— FRUIT. 

COLLECnOKB  OF  APPLES,  COBBEOTLT  KAHSD. 

Best,  Stewart  k  Sons,  of  Pa>i«on • 

Second  best^  George  Johnson,  of  Oolumbu**, • «  S 

COLLECTION  OF  PEACHES,  CORRECTLY  NAMED. 

Best,  IL  Merrick,  of  Quincy, 4 

Second  beat,  Stew.irt^  Sons,  of  Ellington,... 3 
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COLLECTION  OF  FOBEION  GBAPE8. 
Best,  A.  Kelts,  of  Quincy,  grown  in  Quincy,  vioes  from  Baden,  in  GemuLny,. .       %t 

Remaeks. — The  collection  of  apples  exhibited  by  Stewart  & 
Sons  was  the  largest,  consisting  of  71  varieties,  but  Geo.  John- 
son's, of  45  varieties,  was  considered  equal  to  it  in  other  respects. 
Several  other  collections  of  fine  quality  deserve  honorable  notice, 
viz :  H.  Kent's,  of  Ellington,  30  varieties ;  Jos.  Totten's,  of  Bur- 
ton, 28  varieties ;  and  D.  E.  Scarborough's,  of  Payson,  40  varie- 
ties. Stewart  &  Sons'  stand  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flowers. 

CLASS  9.— VEGETABLES. 

Remabks. — The  show  of  vegetables  was  rather  small,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  it  was  very  good  of  the  several 
kinds  exhibited,  so  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  decide,  in  some 
instances,  which  were  the  best  specimens. 

CLASS  10.— GRAIN. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

No  sample  considered  worthy  of  premium  by  judges,  though 
in  any  country  but  this  the  specimens  exhibited  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  remarkably  fine. 

CLASS  12.— DAIRY  AND  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

FBESH   butter,  (15  ENTRIES.) 

Best  Bpecimen,  Miss  M.  JohnsoHf  of  Melrose, $  S 

Second  best  specimen,  Miss  Jane  Cleveland,  of  Ellington, 1 

BUTTEB  NOT  LESS  THAN  THREE  UONTHS  OLD. 

Best  specimen,  Joseph  Totten,  of  Burton,  (3^  months  old,). S 

CHEESE. 

Best)  Mrs.  H.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Mendon, 2 

HOME-MADS   BREAD. 

Best  loaf,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  of  Melrose, 2 

Second  best  loaf^  Miss  M.  Bowles, 1 

Remarks. — The  great  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  butter, 
bread,  preserves,  &c.,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  difliculty  to 
decide  which  were  best  where  all  were  so  good. 
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CLASS   13.— AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,    TOOLS, 
&c.— OPEN  TO  ALL. 

PLAIKIE   PLOWS.  ^ 

Best,  made  bj  Broadere  &  Bro.,  McDonough  county, ^       |4 

Second  best,  made  by  H.  Petere  &  Co.,  Palmyra,  Mo., % 

TWO  HORSE  PLOWS. 

Best,  made  by  H.  Petere&Co.,  Palmyra,  Mo., t 

Second  beat,  made  by  S.  Miller,  of.  Liberty, , 1 

SINGLE  HOKSB  PLOWS. 

Best,  H.  Peters  &Ca,  Palmyra,  Mo., , t 

CTJLTIVAT0R9. 

Best,  J.  Johnson,  of  Hancock  county,  (Immers  patent,) , t 

BBAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

Best,  L.4  0.  H.BuU,  for"  Atkina' Self  Raker," S 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

Best,  U  It  G.  H.  Boll,  for  "Brown's  two-horse  Com  Planter,** % 

GRAIN   SEPARATORS. 

Best,  L.  at  C.  H.  Bull,  for  "  Davidson  k  Grubb's," , t 

STRAW  CUTTERS. 

Best,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Quincy , t 

Best  assortment  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  &c.,  of  county  manufacture, 

L.  &C.  H.  Bull,  Quincy, i 

Best  assortment  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  ^c,  not  of  county  manufac- 
ture, L.  &C.  H.  Bull,  of  Quincy, • 

Extra  premiums  awarded  to  L.  &  G.  H.  Bull,  for  "  Randall  &  Jones'  com 

planter," % 

Samuel  Miller,  of  Liberty,  for  double  corn  plow, % 

Eemarks. — ^The  mower  of  Danford  &  Co,  is  recommended  to 
the  patronage  of  farmers. 

D.  W.  Hughes'  hand  com  planter  is  considered  very  good  for 
a  single  machine. 

Some  brooms,  made  by  L.  A.  Weed,  of  Mendon,  are  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  ladies  in  the  habit  of  using  such  articles. 

The  sub-soil  plow  of  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  Boston,  is 
a  superior  article  and  should  be  more  generally  used  in  Adams 
county. 

CLASS  14.— VEHICLES. 

The  judges  of  this  class  imite  in  recommending  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hayes,  Woodruff  &  Co.,  as  superior  to  any  of  the  iind    ^ 
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/ 
which  has  fallen  under  their  notice  in  this  state,  which,  both  for 
style  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  excited  their  highest  admira- 
tion. 

CLASS  15.— COUNTY  MANUFACTURES. 
coopers'  wake. 

A.  S.  Drake,  of  Quincj,  assortment  of  barrels,  stares,  headings,  kc , — machine 

made— first  rate  work, |8 

FOUNDBT  WOBK. 

Machine  castings  and  tayere  irons,  by  W.  D.  Morgan,  of  Quincj.  One  of  the 
above,  a  large  bevel  cog  wheel,  deserves  particular  notice  as  a  superior  spe- 
cimen of  smooth  and  perfect  casting,  exhibited  just  as  it  came  from  the  sand. 
It  was  moulded  by  Hugh  Templeton.  The  maker  of  the  pattern  also  de- 
serves high  recommendation, 3 

STOVES,  ETC. 
iu  Comstock  9l  Co.,  of  Quincy,  for  the  best  display  of  county  manufactured 
stoves, S 

The  practice  of  giving  the  names  of  the  mechanics  actually 
employed  on  the  work,  is  highly  commendable,  as  it  makes  known 
t^ose  whose  skill  entitles  them  to  praise. 

We  are  here  compelled  to  remark  on  the  lamentable  deflcipncy 
ip  the  exhibition  of  county,  or  rather  Quincy  manufactures,  wnich, 
with  the  few  honorable  ei^ceptious  mentioned  above,  is  calculated 
to  give  a  stranger  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  resources  of  our 
oity.  Not  a  single  specimen  of  machine  work  was  on  exhibition, 
in  a  place  where  steam  engines  and  all  sorts  of  machinery  are 
manufacturijd  in  largo  numbers.  There  were  no  cabinet  wares, 
no  wagons,  no  blacksmiths'  work,  and  but  few  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  home  manufacture  on  exhibition ;  the  premiums  foF  the 
latter  article,  being  mostly  carried  off  by  more  enterprising  par- 
ties from  other  states  and  counties.  It  is  surprising  that  such  an 
opportunity  for  making  themselves  and  their  productions  known 
to  strangers  and  others  visiting  the  fair  should  be  so  neglected  by 
our  mechanics  and  manu^EK^turers. 

EDWARD  EVERETT, 
Secretary^  Ji.  C.  A.  S. 
Approved  by  the  managing  committee, 

0,  H,  BULL,  Chairman- 
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ME.  BILLING'S  ADDEESS. 

[Let  every  one  read  this  address. — -Erf.] 

Every  indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  effort  to  subdue,  cul- 
tivate and  make  more  fruitfid  this  fair  earth  which  God  has  de- 
signed for  the  present  home  of  man,  is  a  hopeful  si^  of  our 
times.  "We  may  well  rejoice  when  the  public  interest  is  drawn  to 
snch  avocations  as  naturally  tend  to  the  peace,  industry  and  pro- 
gress of  our  race.  It  is  well  for  parents  and  children,  neighbors 
and  firiends,  and  visitors  from  abroad,  to  come  together  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  and  find  a  healthful  excitement  in  viewing  the 
trophies  of  peace,  in  seeing  what  the  earth  can  yield  under  human 
culture,  and  what  may  be  done  by  industry  and  skill.  It  is  well 
to  look  around  upon  this  display  of  iruits  and  flowers,  these  bur- 
nished ploughshares  and  cultivators,  the  scythes  and  pruning 
knives  of  polished  steel,  and  other  industrial  implements,  inviting 
to  the  healthful  labor  of  the  field — all  showing  how  genius  and 
art  may  contribute  to  the  subduing  of  the  earth,  making  the  "de- 
sert blossom  as  the  rose."  Such  are  objects  and  pursuits  which 
God  can  bless  and  man  rejoice  in. 

Let  me,  then,  congratulate  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
'^  Adams  County  Agiicultural  Society,"  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  in  awakening  so  much  interest  in  this,  your 
second  annual  iair,  and  that  so  much  of  the  best  mental  and  physi- 
cal force  of  the  county  is  flowing  into  peaceM  and  industrial 
channels. 

Tou  will  not  expect,  in  the  part  you  have  assigned  to  me,  any 
instruction  in  practical  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  such  be- 
ing somewhat  foreign  to  my  habitual  studies  and  pursuits.  My 
aim  will  be  more  general.  If  I  can  say  something  to  show  that 
every  one  is  morally  bound  to  leave  the  world  better  and  wiser 
for  having  lived  in  it — that  the  obligation  to  be  industrious  and 
useful  rests  equally  upon  all — and  that  useful  doing  in  any  ca- 
pacity or  vocation  is  honorable — if  I  can  do  something  to  hallow 
and  exalt  the  pathway  of  honest  and  impretending  industry,  my  ^ 
efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 

With  tlus  aim,  I  would  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  TneuoHT 
andLABOK. 

Labor  is  a  great  law  of  universal  nature  and  is  coeval  with  all 
lif)».    Wbererer  life  is  there  is  labor,  and  wherever  the  absence 
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of  labor,  idleness,  is — there  is  death — death  in  the  physical  and 
^nimal  kingdoms.    This  is  also  true  of  deity,  for  God  is  not  ma^ 
ter,  which  is  the  form  of  death,  but  spirit,  which  is  the  life  of  life, 
wherever  that  life  is.     He  is  never  inactive,  never  idle,  but  is  al- 
ways at  work  in  every  possible  variety  and  form  of  beauty,  be- 
neficence and  sublimity.    He  has  inscribed  the  praises  of  labor  on 
all  the  firmament,  and  chanted  it  in  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
By  his  own  vitalizing  energy  he  moves  everything  else  to  action 
— ^to  labor  for  results.    He  is  the  Supreme  Artificer,  the  great  la- 
borer in  the  universe.    The  mystic  dance  of  worlds,  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  mighty  globes,  in  swiftest  motion,  but  in  per- 
fect method,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another's  path,  without 
collision,  are  but  the  machinery  that  his  skill  has  de^4sed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  labor,  with  the  greatest  success  and  order. 
"  All  nature  is  but  art."    The  sun  is  the  great  central  wheel,  in 
the  machinery  of  our  solar  system,  by  and  to  which  all  the  planets 
are  banded^  and  by  whose  motion  all  the  rest  are  put  to  work,  and 
kept  in  just  those  distances  that  ai'e  necessary  to  preserve  them  in 
their  places,  to  produce  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  thereby  set  the 
earth  at  work  producing  plants,  and  animals,  and  sustainiuglife  in 
all  its  forms.    K  the  band  that  bound  the  earth  to  the  sun  were 
but  an  inch  shorter  or  longer,  there  would  be  disorder  among  all 
the  heavens,  and  on  earth  not  a  plant  would  grow,  nor  an  animal 
live  nor  move.    Were  the  sun  not  to  work,  other  worlds  could 
not  keep  their  places,  or  if  they  could,  horror  would  seize  the 
face  of  nature;  this  earth  would  be  motionless,  not  a  dew  drop 
would  fall  from  heaven  as  a  tear  to  bemoan  over  the  tomb  of  a 
once  animated,  but  now  dead  world.    Now  all  is  action — ^all  is 
work.    The  whole  graceful  universe  throbs  and  changes  before 
U8,  renews  itself*  at  every  instant,  and  nothing  remain3  idle.    The 
eternal  law,  the  stem  old  principle  of  motion,  more  constant  than 
the  morning,  more  ancient  than  the  stars,  in  whose  grasp  these 
frail  leaves  of  autumn  flutter  and  wither,  that  another  spring  may 
bud  anew,  all  speak  the  mighty  epip  in  which  labor  is  writing  its 
own  praise  throughout  the  earth. 

So  is  man,  by  labor,  by  exertion,  by  action,  to  rise  to  the  high- 
est reach  of  grandeur  and  of  might.  In  his  own  sphere  he  is  to 
create  like  the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  beauty  like  a  God.  The 
Creator  has  done  his  part,  and  the  chief  part,  but  he  has  kindly 
given  us  a  part,  as  considerate  parents  let  their  children  join  them 
in  their  works,  though  they  could  often  do  what  is  assigned  to  un- 
practised hands  better  themselves.    This  dwelling  place  into 
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which  man  is  bom,  has  its  frame  and  fiimiture  prepared  to  bis 
hand,  but  the  finishing  is  assigned  to  him.  His  brain  and  his 
limbs  were  all  constructed  to  the  end  that  he  should  work.  In 
this  world  he  is  apprenticed  to  everlasting  labors  under  the  Great 
Master  Builder  of  the  Universe,  and  when  he  goes  out  of  this 
world  he  is  to  labor  on  in  the  high  journey  of  an  immortal  iftxis- 
tence  and  progress,  for  heaven  is  no  place  for  indolence,  and  an- 
gels ought  to  be  more  usefully  employed  than  sleeping^  or  exult- 
ing in  the  bliss  of  doing  nothing. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  that  labor  was  imposed  upon  man  as 
a  "curse,"  or  a  punishment  for  sin;  that  the  order  of  God  for 
Adam  to  eat  his  "  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  was  a  penalty 
for  transgression.  This  is  a  &lse  idea,  but  it  has  had  a  large  part 
in  casting  reproach  upon  honest  labor.  The  first  thing  we  read 
of  Adam,  after  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  him,  is  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  garden  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it^  This  was 
before  the  "  fall.''  He,  like  all  who  have  followed  him,  was  made 
for  exertion.  Sin  or  not  sin  he  must  work,  and  the  absence  of 
this  would  have  been  a  ^'curse.^^  Eightly  regarded,  work  is 
man's  greatest  blessing,  and  out  of  it,  he  is  out  of  his  element* 
Even  thorns  and  thistles  are  no  curse,  but  create  the  necessity  of 
exertion.  They  grow  only  on  the  grave  of  labor,  never  beneath  its 
feet.  This  notion  that  useful  toil  is  a  "  curse"  and  degradation,  is 
too  common  in  our  day,  as  it  always  has  been.  A  heathen  poet 
once  said  it  was  the  "  slave's  duty  to  plow,  and  the  freeman's  busi- 
ness to  enjoy  the  fiiiit  of  the  plowing;"  and  the  foolish  notion  is 
not  discarded  yet.  The  ability  to  do  nothing  seems  a  most  desi- 
rable ability  in  many,  and  the  man  who  has  "  retired  from  busi- 
ness" to  laziness  is  often  envied.  The  children  of  the  poor  seek 
to  get  rid  of  labor,  and  the  children  of  the  rich  neither  learn  a 
trade,  nor  till  the  soil,  until  they  find  themselves  in  the  alms- 
house, which  sometimes  happens.  Many  people  apologize  for 
being  found  at  work,  and  maie  foolish  excuses  for  being  busy,  as 
though  they  were  doing  something  mean,  of  which  they  were 
ashamed.  But  find  them  doing  nothing,  where  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  and  make  an  apology,  and  they  seem  proud  of  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  missions  of  this  age  to  elevate  labor 
in  popular  esteem;  to  unite  thouoht  with  ulbob,  and  labob  with 
thought;  to  dignify  mannall  abor  by  rendering  it  practically  in- 
teUectual  and  expansive.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  functions  of 
life  to  bring  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
Ymads^  and  thus  creifte  things  anew.    Without  this,  the  world  of 
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matter  is  shapeless  and  void  to  all  man's  true  purposes.  The  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  in  a  rude  and  useless  state.  The  river  runs 
in  waste  to  the  ocean,  and  the  ocean  rolls  but  a  vast  desert  of  wa- 
ters around  the  world ;  the  timber  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  for- 
est, and  the  stone  in  the  ledge ;  the  ore  lies  buried  in  the  earth, 
undmg  and  unworked ;  the  fire  and  the  water  are  hidden  lorces, 
and  the  lightning  plays  at  hap-hazard  along  the  sky.  But  as 
man  unites  thought  with  labob — brings  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  in  aid  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  human  frame, 
then  he  gains  dominion  over  the  elements,  makes  of  them  his 
servants  to  submit  to  human  rule,  follow  human  bidding,  and 
work  together  for  human  happiness.  Then  he  fells  the  woods, 
builds  cities,  bridges  the  streams,  tunnels  the  mountains,  navigates 
the  rivers  and  ocean,  strews  abroad  his  harvests,  and  sends  mes- 
sages by  lightning. 

Contemplate  in  one  individual  the  progress  which  the  race  has 
made.  Take  one  of  those  squirming  oblong  bundles^  which  some 
good  matron  carries  in  her  arms,  which  people  generally  call  a 
baby ;  the  mother,  more  pet  names  than  can  be  tbund  in  the  dic- 
tionary. If  this  thing  should  grow  up,  and  stand  upon  the  earth 
passively  and  unconsciously,  imbibing  the  dew  and  sap,  and 
spreading  his  arms  to  the  li^t  and  air,  he  would  become  but  a 
vegetable — a  tree.  If  he  should  grow  up  without  pui'pose  or  im- 
provement, and  capable  of  neither,  with  no  guidance  but  instinct 
— ^no  powers  but  those  of  digestion  and  locomotion — ^nothing  but 
stomach  and  limbs — ^he  would  be  but  a  mere  anifncU.  But  he 
grows  up  capable  of  improving,  of  thinking  and  working,  of  ex- 
erting the  hand  of  ingenuity,  and  pouring  his  own  thoughts  into 
the  moulds  of  nature,  fashioning  them  into  forms  of  grace,  and 
fabrics  of  convenience,  and  converting  them  to  purposes  of  im- 
provement and  happiness.  As  he  delves  wearily  by  the  stream 
of  water  that  pours  down  the  mountain  side,  foaming  and  dash- 
ing in  its  course,  his  eyes  glisten  as  the  thought  comes  into  his 
mind  that  that  water  might  be  made  to  labor  for  him.  Then  by 
the  work  of  his  hands  he  builds  a  dam,  and  commands  the  pent 
up  tide  to  answer  his  will,  and  saw,  and  weave,  and  spin  at  his 
pleasure.  Then,  as  he  stands  upon  the  ocean  shore,  and  looks 
abroad  into  the  distance,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  his  soul 
sighs  to  see  beyond  the  waters.  Another  thought  comes  into  his 
mind,  and  he  dams  up  the  wind  by  canvass  and  obliges  that  to 
push  his  bark  across  the  mighty  deep.  And  then,  wearied  with 
tho  laggard  and  fickle  motion  of  the  winds,  he  fixed  for  him  a 
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water  wagon,  and  harnessed  to  it  a  tandem  team  of  fire  and  water, 
and  furrowed  the  mad  ocean 

^  Against  the  wind,  sgainst  the  tide,** 

till  he  put  old  Neptune  himself  to  the  blush,  and  bade  him  hide 
hia  diminished  head  beneath  the  briny  deep.  Then  he  saddled 
his  great  fire  horse  on  land,  whose  sides  are  steel,  whose  lungs  are 
of  brass,  and  whose  heart  is  the  red  hot  fire  of  Lehigh,  and  he 
hitched  him  to  a  string  of  wagons,  and  took  in  a  whole  village 
and  half  its  corn  and  cattle  :  with  his  finger  he  controls  the  burn- 
ing and  pufiing  fire  steed,  till  he  bade  him  go,  and  onward  he 
flew,  vieing  with  the  wind ;  up  the  long  hill  he  labors,  over  the 
deep  glen  he  skims,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  forest  with  his  snort,, 
Bearing  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrila 
weaving  a  wreath  around  the  mountain  brow;  his  sharp,  quick 
breathings  bespeak  his  impetuous  progress,  a  stream  of  fire  re- 
flects his  course ;  on  dashes  the  resistless,  tireless  steed,  until  the 
morrow's  sim  finds  him  at  rest  in  some  far  distant  mart  of  com- 
merce, the  partakers  of  the  wizard  journey  unthinking  of  their 
night's  adventure*  Unsatisfied  still,  he  turned  aside  and  cast  his 
thinking  gaze  above,  and  as  he  saw  the  red  lightning  blazing 
through  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  involving  the  whole  world  in 
one  shetst  of  lurid  flame,  and  heard  the  thunder  with  its  deep  and 
heavy  artillery,  striking  in  upon  his  soul,  he  would  invade  the 
very  arcana  of  the  sky,  and  find  iher^  an  amazing  agency  for  his 
purposes,  sublime  to  his  thoughts.  So  he  reached  up  and  (taught 
the  red  lightning  in  his  hands,  and  brought  down  the  very  thun- 
derbolts of  heaven  and  bade  ihem  be  submissive  to  his  will,  ftpd 
run  of  his  errands  up  and  down  the  continent,  accomplishing  mpr^ 
than  was  ever  painted  by  the  wildest  fictions ;  more  wonderful  thai^ 
the  forests,  rocks  and  streams,  moving  in  obedience  to  the  fable^ 
lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Si^ch  is  the  dominion  which  the  human  mind,  united  with  hi^v 
man  toil^  has  established  over  the  material  world.  Slowly,  fop 
many  centuries,  the  race  has  been  toiling  up  to  these  things,  and 
now  they  have  attained  them,  they  still  keep  their  way  onward, 
For  we  cannot  doubt  that  wondjers  now  unknown  are  in  reserve, 
which  will  go  as  far  beyond  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  last 
generation,  aa  these  do  boyond  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  We  now  stand  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  of  sdr 
ence,  in  its  application  to  every  department  of  human  industry. 
The  conservative  may  think  the  goal  is  at  hand,  and  a  pause  n^gr 
follow;  but  there  is  no  goal,  and  there  can  be  no  pause.  ^-Aitmi 
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science,  like  all  things  else,  are  progressive.  They  are  moving 
powers,  animated  principles.  They  are  instinct  with  life;  they 
are,  themselves,  the  intellectual  life  of  man.  Nothing  can  arrest 
them,  for  there  is  no  end  to  all  trnth — ^rio  bound  to  its  discovery 
and  application.  You  may  as  well  think  to  build  a  tower,  from  the 
top  of  which  you  can  pluck  the  sun  from  its  throne,  as  prescribe  a 
limit  to  discovery  and  invention. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  through  inventions  of  the  past 
Ijundred  years,  the  control  wliich  man  has  acquired  over  the  ele- 
njents — setting  water,  fire  and  lightning  to  do  his  work — and 
through  labor-saving  machines,  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  increased  fourfold.  Yes,  by  machinery,  I  sup- 
pose one  man  can  accomplish  as  much  now,  in  one  hour,  as  he 
could  a  century  ago  in  six.  It  has  been  con^puted,  "  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  developments  of  natural  and  mechanical 
resources,  the  labor  now  actually  performed  in  England  would 
have  required  the  best  efforts  of  at  least  twenty  times  the  popula- 
tion of  that  island  two  hundred  ye^rs  ago." 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  uijion  of  thought  with 
LABOR,  and  the  inventors  of  the  plow,  the  loom  and  the  ship  have 
brought  the  human  race  more  largely  into  thei?*  debt  than  all  the 
bloody  race  of  conquerors,  or  all  the  kir^gs  and  queens  who  have 
cursed  the  earth. 

But  I  must  hot  enlarge,  as  I  wish  to  present,  before  I  close,  a 
few  practical  hints.  Time  will  permit  no  more  than  hints  in  so 
vast  a  field  of  thought. 

The  true  object  of  labor-saving  inventions  should  be  to  promote 
a  more  extensive  union  of  thought  with  labor,  by  abridging  the 
amount  of  human  toil,  and  setting  free  a  great  amount  of  time 
from  devotion  to  mere  physical  wants,  and  leaving  it  for  social, 
intellectual  and  religious  cultivation.  Thus,  only,  can  they  be- 
come any  great  blessing  to  man.  The  head  is  to  work  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  hands.  Machinery  is  to  do  the  work  of  bodily  toil,  that 
the  leisure  which  is  thus  accumulated  may  be  devoted  to  study, 
reading  and  social  intercourse,  so  that  men  may  grow  up  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  body  or  working  machine.  Labor,  though 
a  pleasure  and  dignity,  may  be  made  a  "curse"  by  ijfcs  terrible  ex- 
cess. Where  labor  interferes  with  the  best  culture  of  the  man, 
then  it  is  perverted  from  its  true  uses.  Any  man  who  pursues 
his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  neglect  just  mental  culture,  cheats 
himself  sadly.    If  he  gains  money,  he  loses  what  is  inore  jralua- 
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ble — knowledge.  If  he  gain  splendor,  he  loses  what  is  more 
splendid — accomplishment.  If  he  gain  an  estate,  he  loses  an  em- 
pire of  manly  worth.  What  doth  it  profu  a  man  if  he  gain  iho 
whole  world  and  live  a  blockhead.  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul's  culture ! ,  Surely  "  the  life  is  more  than 
meat^'*  if  it  will  not  sell  for  as  much  in  the  market,  and  cannot  bo 
transmitted  by  last  wills  and  testaments. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  held  by  many,  that  mental  cultivation  and 
manual  labor  are  not  intended  to  go  together,  but  that  a  privileged 
few  are  to  do  th«  thinking  for  the  many.  It  is  a  most  insolent 
assumption  for  any  individual  or  class  to  claim  this  monopoly  of 
thought,  and  he  who  urges  it  has  neither  a  proper  respect  for  la- 
bor nor  human  nature. 

So  long  as  the  best  cultivation  of  a  man  is  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  life  of  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  so  long  will  labor  be  thought 
unattractive  and  disgraceful.  And  yet  the  farmer  and  mechanic 
often,  themselves,  regard  thought  and  labor  inconsistent.  When 
they  educate  their  children,  it  is  not  that  they  may  be  educated 
fiEirmers  or  mechanics,  but  that  they  may  escape  the  father's  de- 
spised vocation.  The  "father's  pride  and  mother's  darling"  must 
be  sent  to  some  go-cart  of  a  seminary  to  learn  to  extract  mathe- 
matical roots,  and  scorn  the  extraction  of  horticultural  ones — to 
be  ashamed  of  the  blue  frock  of  his  father,  or  the  saw  and  axe  of 
his  sweaty  brother.  Then  he  must  be  barreled  up  in  some  medi- 
cal or  law  school,  or  ground  "to  order"  and  labeUdm  some  theo- 
logical mill,  in  due  time  to  be  turned  into  the  world  a  blundering 
physician — a  preacher,  who  puts  an  audience  asleep  twice  a  week 
— or  a  lawyer,  who  kicks  conscience  out  of  doors  on  the  plea  that 
ke  ^^miist  Uve^^ — a  necessity  not  readily  perceived  by  any  ono 
but  himself. 

By  such  a  process  the  world  loses  many  a  tolerable  fanner  or 
mechanic,  and,  in  tdm,  gains  nothing.  Kow  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers  and  the  mechanics  need  more  respect  for  all  the  ways 
of  manly  industry — ^need  to  feel  that  labor  is  noble  in  themselves, 
and  would  be  in  their  children.  They  need  to  realijte  the  dignity 
and  true  meaning  of  labor— to  feel  that  agricultural  or  mechanical 
life  is  consistent  with  and  demands  the  highest  cultivation,  and 
that,  by  a  union  of  thought  with  labor,  any  pursuit  may  be  made 
noble. 

This  divorce  of  labor  and  thought,  this  division  of  mankind 
into  two  contrasted  classes— the  few  thinkers  and  many  workers 
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— roFiilts  in  a  loss,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  manly  independence 
of  each.  Were  the  working  class  a  tliinking  class,  and  the  think- 
ing class  a  working  class,  then  the  ma7)y  would  be  less  dependent 
npon  the/tff»  for  their  thoughts,  and  the/tw;  less  dependent  upon 
the  many  for  the  fruits  of  physical  toil. 

Then  the  plowman  and  mechanic  would  be  better  able  to  re- 
cognize and  appreciate  genius  and  talent,  and  the  professional 
man  better  able  to  reccgnize  and  ai)preciate  the  true  uses  of  lahor, 
and  feel  that  he  is  ennobled  by  it,  by  being  placed  above  a  servil- 
ity of  compliance  to  the  many.  Then  the  laboring  class  will  seek 
for  professional  men,  not  to  do  their  thinking  for  them,  but  to  help 
them  to  think  more  vigorously  and  effectively.  Then  the  occu- 
pation of  those  teachers  in  church  and  state,  who  have  no  ideas  in 
advance  of  the  people,  whose  only  capital  is  a  weak  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  arid  passions  of  the  community,  will  be  gone.  Then  (to 
speak  of  my  own.  profession)  the  teacher  of  religion  may  do  liis 
duty  more  faithfully,  without  fear  of  the  poor  house.  He  may  say, 
"1  shall  preach,  and  if  you  don't  pay,  I  can  live  by  work  of  my 
own  hands."  Then  he  can  ajfurd  to  say  to  the  man  who  gets  his 
living  at  the  expense  bf  his  brother's  welfare,  and  attempts  to  can- 
cel his  sins  by  paying  a  pew  tax,  or  putting  a  reluctant  dollar  into 
the  missionary  box,  ** there  is  not  a  greater  heathen  in  all  New 
Zealand  than  yourself." 

As  members  of  a  republican  government,  the  laboring  class 
needs  intelligence,  for  nothing  but  this  can  direct  aright.  Want 
of  thinking  in  the  mass  is  the  great  curse  of  onr  civil  institutions; 
and,  in  the  vile  scramble  for  ofhce,  the  laborer  often  becomes  the 
dupe  of  the  designer,  in  whom  a  single  pulse  of  jnstice'and  human- 
ity never  throbs.  All  nations  are  great  asses;  some  are  ridden  by 
kings,  some  by  priests  and  some  by  nobles.  *  America  has  a  heavy 
burden  of  politicians  on  its  foolish  back.  Where  the  carcass  of 
ignorance  is,  there  will  the  demagogues  be  gathered  together. 

But  I  mnst  close  these  suggestions.  Gentlemen  of  this  agricul- 
tural society,  and  all  present,  it  haB  not  been  my  aim  to  flatter, 
but  to  serve  you.  Every  one  sustains  other  relations  than  their 
trades  or  professions.  Each  belongs  to  a  home,  a  country,  a 
church,  a  race.  Man  is  only  truly  manly  when  he  unfolds  all  his 
powers  of  mind,  heart  and  soul.  The  idea  that  none  should  have 
a  superior  education  but  professional  men,  belongs  to  dark  ages, 
and  is  unworthy  of  a  citizen  of  this  land.  1  hope,  then,  by  these 
b)  ief  thoughts,  to  have  offered  some  inducement  for  the  farmer  or 
juooLaoio  to  extend  lu»  vision  bejoud  the  mere  work8kepaud|&rm» 
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and  stndy  the  geogiraphical,  political^  social  and  religions  tenden- 
cies of  the  age^  and  dignify  his  oecnpation  by  contributions  from 
every  region  of  thought,  and  thus  build  himself  up  in  the  sti'eugth 
of  his  noble  nature.     I  would  have  every  man  say : 

**  No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours ; 

We  know  our  worth  and  weigh  our  powers; 

The  more  we  work,  the  more  we  win. 

BuccesA  to  trad** — 

Success  to  pp-.ide — 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  in  t 
And  joy  to  him  who,  o*er  his  t^isk, 
Rememberts  toil  in  nature's  plan ; 

Who,  woiking,  THiXiU^- 

And  never  sinks 
HU  independehce  as  a  man.^ 


BOKD  COUNTY. 

Tlie  second  annual  fair  of  the  Bond  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  Greenville,  on  'Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  1855.  Elective 
oflBcers  of  previous  year  retained. 

The  exliibition  of  this  year  was  more  full  and  satisfactory  than 
that  of  1854,  giving  assurance,  not  only  of  its  utility,  but  of  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  institution  permanently. 

The  show  of  horses  was  especially  tine.  Every  department  of 
the  exhibition  was  creditable,  whilst  that  of  the  ladies  displayed 
an  elegance  and  profusion  which  commanded  general  admiration. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  record  a  meritorious  and  liberal  act,  as 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  It  is  the  grant  of  ten  years'  lease, 
to  the  sole  use  of  the  society,  of  suitable  grounds  upon  which  the 
annual  exhibition  and  fair  may  be  held.  This  voluntary  donation 
was  made  by  Jacob  D.  Lansing,  esq. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  county  was  held  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October,  1856,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  socie- 
ty, which  were  suitably  inclosed  and  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  was  greatly  superior  to  tliose  of  the 
two  previous  years.  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  large,  and 
of  the  finest  description,  and  every  department  of  agricultural,  and 
many  of  mechaniad  ingenuity  and  skill.  Were  well  reprcFented. 
On  this  occasion,  as  heretofore,  the  contributions  of  the  ladies, 
which  were  numerous  and  excellent,  combinini;  ele^anoo  with 
f^  «44ed  frwti^  to  tho  i&torMt  of  iL%  Mst, 
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Wlien  Tisefiil  efforts  to  promote  the  general  welfare  are  snccess- 
fuUj  made,  a  record  of  the  fact  is  not  simply  a  barren  compliment, 
but  may  prove  valuable  as  a  motive  to  similar  efforts  on  the  part 
of  others.  With  this  view  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Bond  county,  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  these  two  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  npflication  be  mad**  to  tho  state  legi>l:iture  for  a  general  law,  under 
whii'li  every  county  agricultural  bociety  in  the  tstute  may  organize,  with  suitable  pow- 
ers for  efficient  action. 

J2esoh'e<iy  That  application  to  the  same  be  made  for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  each  county  Hociety  in  tlic  state,  for  fho  encouragement  of  the  same,  &c. 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  application  was  immedi- 
ately made  to  the  legislature,  and  that  body  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  by  the  passage  of  both  these  useful  acts,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  society. 


BKOWN  COUNTY. 

From  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  leam  that  this  society  -was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Mt.  Sterling,  April  14th,  1856. 
President — Jacob  Ilersman. 

Vice  Presidenls — Sanford  McDaniel,  Isam  Scroggin  and  0.  P. 
Gentry. 
Recording  Secretary — Robert  N.  Curry. 
Corresponding  Secretary — L.  S.  Grove. 
Treasurer— B.  R  Parke. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — ^Your  request  for  information  regard- 
ing county  agricultural  societies  in  this  state  was  overlooked,  bat 
having  been  reminded  ot  it  by  the  other  officers  of  this  society,  I 
hasten  to  comply  with  your  solicitation. 

The  Carroll  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  May 
8, 1853,  and  its  iii-st  fair  held  Sept.  26th  and  27th,  1^55.  Alter 
defi-aying  the  expenses  of  this  fair,  there  remained  in  the  treasu- 
V  about  %1&X    Xlie  aeooud  Mx  vriU  be  lield  ^  tU/ij^lAoe  oa  tlio 
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24th  and  25th  of  September,  1856,      The  oflBiccrs  of  the  society 
are  named  below : 

President— John  N.  Beach,  Mount  Carroll. 

Vice  Presideni — John  Wilson,         " 

ftcrc/ary— David  II.  Wheeler,        " 

Treasurer— W.  J.  Tompkins,  " 

Executive  Covimittee — B.  M.  Frohoek,  James  Ilallett,  Samuel 
Preston,  Mount  Carroll;  T.  Aldrich,  Elkliorn  Grove;  Monroe 
Bailey,  Argo;  William  11.  Hawk,  Cherry  Grove;  E.  Brock,  Mil- 
ledo-eville;  R.  H.  Gray,  Savanna;  Ilenry  Smith,  Elkhorn  Grove. 

We  expect  to  have  a  fine  exhibition  at  the  approaching  fair. 
Our  county  is  young,  but  her  citizens  are  enterprising,  and  enter 
into  this  work  with  a  right  good  will. 

DAVID  H.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 

Mount  CarroUy  Sept.  4,  1856. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Organized  in  1852,  and,  it  is  said,  has  advanced  rapidly.  The 
fair  for  1856  was  appointed  for  Sept.  23d. 

President— X.  G.  Carle. 

Vice  President— ReiiTj  Dickerson. 

Secretary— T.  R.  Webber. 

Treasurer — Jos.  O.  Cunningham. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  from  so  rich  a  farming  county,^ 
and  one  known  to  contain  some  of  the  best  herds  of  the  state,  no 
report  of  their  society's  doings  has  been  presented  for  publication. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

A  letter  from  Benjamin  Taylor,  of  Carlyle,  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Clinton  county  society,  gives  assurance  that  this 
association  was  in  active  operation  during  1856,  but  we  have  no 
particulars  in  regard  to  fairs,  &c. 
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COOK  COUNTY. 

ttlSTORIOAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHICAGO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE* 
Br  Z.  Eastman,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

As  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute  is  assuming  the  position, 
befoi:^  the  public,  of  a  fixed  and  indispensible  institution,  with  a 
character  and  influence  beyond  the  local  limits  of  the  city,  it  is  pro- 
per that  it  should  fDl  a  large  place  in  the  present  volume  of  your 
Transactions. 

The  institute  was  organized  in  February  of  1842,  at  the  time 
when  Chicago  was  beginning  to  experience  its  first  best  days.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  public  institutions,  projected  by  the  "  old  resi- 
dents," who  had  the  confidence  to  believe  that  a  future  was  predes- 
tined to  Cliicago. 

In  January  of  1842,  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  citizens  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture at  the  room  of  a  phrenological  professor,  a  motion  was  offered 
to  organize  a  debating  society  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  peo- 
ple for  the  season.  S.  D.  Childs,  esq.,  a  well-known  old  resident 
of  the  city,  was  present,  and  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  de- 
bating society,  the  organization  of  a  mechanics'  institute.  The 
suggestion  was  favorably  received.  It  was  there  determined  to 
call  a  public  meeting  at  a  day  soon  following,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  organization.  Mr.  Childs  vohmteered  to  advertise 
the  meeting  in  the  next  issue  of  the  only  daily  paper.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  invitation,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city 
council  room,  then  a  room  fitted  up  for  their  use  on  the  nortliwest 
comer  of  Clark  and  Randolph  streets — the  same  lately  occupied  by 
the  Commercial  Bank.     The  room  was  well  filled  with  mechanics. 

The  first  matter  on  record,  is  a  meeting  held  in  this  room  "by  the 
mechanics,  pursuant  to  a  call,"  February  16, 1842,  for  the  purpose 
of  organization.  C.  M.  Gray  was  the  chairman,  and  S.  J.  Sher- 
wood, secretary,  of  this  meeting.  On  motion  ot  Ira  Miltimore,  who 
was  ever  after  an  active  member,  it  was  resolved,  '^that  the  me- 
chanics of  Chicago  deem  it  expedient  to  form  a  mechanics'  associ- 
ation, to  be  called  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute ;"  when  by 
motion  of  Mr.  Childs,  the  secretary  was  requested  to  read  the 
constitution  and  by  laws.  This  constitution  had  been  previ- 
ously prepared  by  an  informal  committee,  consisting  of  S.  D. 
Childs,  C.  M.  Gray  and  A.  S.  Sherman.  The  constitution,  which 
has  since  been,  at  different  times,  considerably  amended,  wa» 
adq|itodaitthiftmeetiii0.    At  tho  aoxt  ftdlowiag  iaMtia|;i  lield  ia 
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Ae  same  place,  Febmary  23d,  the  first  regular  ofilcers  were  elect- 
ed, as  follows :  President,  Charles  M.  Gray ;  vice-president,  Elijah 
Smith ;  corresponding  secretarj',  David  M.  Bradley ;  recording 
secretary,  Wm.  H.  Kennicott ;  treasurer,  S.  J.  Sherwood ;  libra- 
rian, Thos.  Wliitlock ;  directors,  3.  D.  Childs,  Isaac  Speer,  J.  II. 
Hodgson,  Ira  Miltiinore,  Win.  Rankin,  C.  E.  Peck,  Isaac  L.  Mil- 
liken.  Tlie  by-laws  were  passed  at  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
association  was  fully  organized.  The  records  of  proceedings  for 
the  first  year  are  very  complete.  Weekly  meetings,  with  an  occa- 
sional exception,  always  by  adjournment,  were  held  through  the 
year.  Xew  members,  only  a  few  at  a  time,  were  admitted  at  each 
meeting.  At  a  special  meeting,  March  17th,  by  request  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  ratify  their  action,  the  proposition  of  the 
Trinity  Church  was  accepted,  to  wit :  '•  To  lease  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  west  room  ot  the  saloon,  with  the  small  room  attach- 
ed, week  days,  for  fitly  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  institute  build 
a  desk  for  its  own  use,  and  use  of  said  church,  to  be  the  property 
of  the  institute."  The  saloon,  the  hall  on  ths  third  floor  of  the 
old  brick  building,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets,  now 
divided  into  oflSces,  and  part  used  as  the  United  States  court  room, 
which  was  then  the  popular  resort  for  all  public  meetings,  became 
hereafter  the  headquarters  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Lectures, 
by  members  of  the  institute,  were  immediately  commenced.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  Ira  Miltimore  delivered  the  first  lecture,  on  the 
^'Importance  of  Sustaining  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute."  Mr. 
Rankin,  a  canny  Scotchman,  brass  founder,  April  14th,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Electro-Magnetism,  and  "exhibted  the  electru-mag- 
netic  machine."  This  machine  was  presented  to  the  institute  by 
Mr.  Eankin.  The  "thanks  of  the  institute  were  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rankin  for  the  lecture  and  the  machine."  De- 
bates were  commenced  at  this  meeting,  which,  with  the  lectures, 
were  kept  up  weekly  through  the  year. 

The  4th  of  July  of  this  year,  was  celebrated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institute.  In  July  the  hall  was  granted  to  Mr.  Mott  to  teach 
twenty  lessons  in  geography  on  a  new  plan.  A  committee  was 
appointed,  soon  after,  to  secure  a  regular  course  of  lectures  in  the 
winter.  A  course  of  lectures  was  delivered,  in  October,  by  Eev. 
Mr.  Haswell,  of  Toledo.  In  November  the  institute  received  pro- 
positions from  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  for  a  mechani- 
cal  department  in  his  paper,  to  be  under  the  control  of  editoi-s  ap- 
pointed by  the  institute.  This  proposition  was  accepted.  John 
G^ge  wm  aiUrwards  appoi&t^  editor* 
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In  I^overaber,  the  board  of  directors  recommended  to  the  insti- 
tute to  apply  to  the  legishiture  of  the  state  for  a  charter.  The  pro- 
position WHS  accepted,  asking,  also,  for  a  donation  of  a  h)t,  on  which 
to  build  a  hall.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  esq.,  was  a  member  at  that  time 
from  Chicago,  and  through  his  etfurts  the  charter  was  speedily  got 
through  the  legislature. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  ^fr.  Arnold  was  passed  "  for  his  promptness 
in  procuring  the  act  of  incorporation  for  the  institute."  At  the 
same  meeting,  by  motion  of  Ira  Mi  It  imore,  it  was  voted  to  take 
a  census  of  the  operative  mechanics  of  the  city,  with  their  occupa- 
tions and  apprentices. 

In  the  annual  report,  made  on  the  11th  of  January,  it  was  stated 
that  the  institute  consisted  of  131  members,  that  the  recei^^ts  of  mo- 
ney into  the  treasury  had  been  $218  Y5 ;  the  expenses  for  the  year, 
§181  83.  Tlie  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  second  annual 
election,  January  11th,  1843  :  President,  Ira  Miltimore;  1st  vice 
president,  J.  M.  Adsit;  2d  vice  president,  George  F.  Foster;  re- 
cording secretary,  John  B.  Weir ;  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Gage  ;  treasurer,  John  II.  Hodgson  ;  librarian,  Horatio  Cook  ;  di- 
rectors, E.  D.  Bates,  I.  Spcer,  I.  L.  Milliken,  H.  Boss,  E.  Smith,  B. 
Bailey. 

In  some  of  the  early  meetings  of  this  year,  there  seem  to  have 
been  shai^p  discussions  as  to  the  class  of  occui)ations  that  should  be 
styled  mechanical.  A  doubt  of  the  kind  seemed  to  perj^lex  the 
census  takers,  as  well  as  to  define  the  rule  of  membership.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  vote,  that  butchei-s,  bakers,  brewers,  tallow 
chandlers,  house  movers,  wig  makers,  and  lard  oil  manufacturers, 
were  mechanics^  and  eligible  to  membership,  as  well  as  a  j)lacein 
the  census. 

February  4th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Col.  John  "Wcntworth, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  on  ''Social  Keform,  or  the  Dignity 
of  Labor."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  the  printing 
of  the  address ;  but  whether  successful  or  not,  in  application,  the 
records  do  not  inform  us.  A  proposition  was  considered  for  hold- 
ing a  fair  in  connection  with  the  Union  Agricultural  Society.  A 
strong  effort  was  also,  at  this  time,  made  to  increase  the  library, 
by  donations  of  books  and  subscriptions  in  monej'. 

On  the  28th  of  Mai-ch,  1843,  the  president  communicated  to  the 
institute  a  letter  from  Prof.  Espy,  on  the  subject  of  storms,  &c. 
Dr.  Meacham,  who  was  then  keeper  of  the  light  house,  made  re- 
marks and  explanations  in  regard  to  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
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professor,  in  view  of  taking  meteorological  observations.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  at  the  next 
meeting  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  a  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter ;  which,  in  time,  were  received,  and  put  in  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Meacham,  at  the  light  house,  who  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c.  The  instruments  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Geo.  F. 
Wilson,  keeper  of  a  select  school;  since  then  aU  reports  of  the 
weather,  and  instruments  also,  have  passed  off  the  record. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haswell,  of  Toledo,  then  a  popular  lecturer  on 
science,  who  had  delivered  a  course  the  fiedl  previous  before  the 
institute,  which  was  well  received,  appeared  again  upon  the  plat- 
form. He  delivered  a  lecture  on  self-improvement,  which  the  so- 
ciety desired  to  publish.  On  the  11th  of  April,  he  coromenced 
another  course  ot  six  lectures  on  astronomy.  They  were  delivered 
in  the  hall  of  the  saloon  building,  the  part  occupied  by  the  insti- 
tute being  reserved  for  the  audience,  while  the  east  half  was  used 
by  the  speaker  for  his  apparatus,  illuminated  diagrams,  &c.  Mr. 
Haswell  was  a  very  pleasant  speaker,  was  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  so  well  in  popularising  it,  as  to  make  the  course 
very  attractive,  and  the  hall  was  densely  filled  every  night.  They 
were  for  the  time  the  great  lectures,  and  made  a  sensation,  such  as 
Gough  and  Beecher,  on  their  peculiar  topics,  have  made  in  the 
since  greater  days  of  our  dty. 

The  institute  here  began  to  receive  lecturers  from  abroad.  The 
next  lecture  given,  was  by  Prof.  D.  J.  Pinckney,  of  the  Rock  River 
Seminary*  The  number  of  admissions  to  membership  largely  in- 
creased, and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April  twelre  members 
were  proposed,  the  largest  proposed  at  any  one  time  since  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  June  the  subject  of  again  leading  the  celebration  on  the  4th 
of  July,l)^an  to  beagitated — resulted  in  the  appointment  of  special 
committees,  special  meetings  and  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the  citi^ 
zens ;  the  conclusion,  to  celebrate  on  a  grander  scale  than  before^ 
and  the  appointment  of  Grant  Goodrich,  orator,  and  D.  M.  Brad- 
ley, reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  series  of  lectures  were  given  on  phrenology,  by  Dr.  E. 
K.  Burbans,  and  on  animal  magnetism,  by  Prof.  De  Bonneville ; 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  lecture  given  to  the  library. 

In  the  £all  of  1843,  the  matter  of  buying  a  lot  and  building  a 
hall^  had  begun  to  be  urged  withi^mch  eamestnefig  by  some  xnem« 
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ben  of  the  institate,  Tfaej  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when 
1^  lot  should  be  secured ;  that  not  many  years  would  pass  over 
ere  such  a  lot  would  be  needed ;  and  the  wisdom  of  thuB  early 
securing  a  desirable  location,  on  favorable  terms,  would  then  be 
manifest.  The  subject  was  first  introduced  in  a  question  for  de- 
bate. It  was  first  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Isaac  Speer 
was  chairman.  Partial  or  informal  repcniB  were  made  at  difier- 
ent  times.  John  Gage  was  added  to  the  conmiittee.  At  one 
time  a  report  was  made  in  part,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  insti- 
tute, en  wasscj  was  requested.  There  are  three  reports,  on  pur- 
chasing lots,  on  file  among  the  earliest  documents,  two  of  which 
are  without  date.  The  first  in  order,  probably,  was,  that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  purchase  of  a  lot  "  from  Mr.  Magee,  on  the 
south  side  of  and  fronting  on  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  on 
Washington  street — ^the  price  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  and  a  credit 
on  a  part  of  the  price,"  At  a  later  date  the  committee  considered 
the  purchase  of  the  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Clark  and  Ran- 
dolph streets,  since  proved  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  selections, 
as  to  value,  as  well  as  desirableness  of  location,  that  could  have 
been  made.  The  committee  suggested  the  building  of  a  hall 
which  might  be  a  source  of  income  by  leasing  for  public  meetings; 
also,  rooms  suitable  for  schools,  also  in  demand,  while  the  lower 
story  should  be  constructed  and  rented  for  stores.  A  large  in- 
come, sufficient  to  make  the  enterprise  desirable  as  an  investment 
for  the  institute,  was  confidently  counted  upon,  and  they  "  reck- 
oned not  without  their  host,"  They  therefore  preferred  this  to 
the  other  selection,  because  of  the  more  convenient  location ;  it 
being  on  a  comer,  a  ^^  handsomer  and  better  shaped  building  could 
be  made  with  a  small  additional  expense.  That  it  would  further 
the  objects  of  the  institute  more,  for  it  would  soon  be  made  to  pay 
for  itself."  Therefore,  definitely  they  say,  "we  recommend  that 
the  institute  do  purchase  the  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Clark 
and  Randolph  streets,"  So  reported  the  committee.  The  lot  was 
then  owned  by  a  mechanic,  who  was  anxious  to  sell  it  for  that 
purpose.  He  died  soon  after,  leaving  it  to  heirs,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  subject  to  sale.  But  we  regret  that  the  state  of  feeling 
was  such — so  much  indifference  on  the  part  of  members  and  the 
public — so  little  enterprise  and  foresight — that  the  committee  felt 
authorized  to  append  the  following  conclusions  to  their  report : 
"  The  board  have  called  on  the  principal  part  of  the  members  bf 
die  institute,  to  see  what  money,  they  would  give  towards  pur- 
cbmng  a  lot,  but  have  not  met  wita  much  success*    They  have 
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not  been  able  to  get  the  promise  of  as  small  a  snm  as  fifty  dollars 
altogether,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  will  not 
give  a  cent  The  board  cannot  but  deplore  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  feeling  as  this — so  mnch  apathy.  Bnt  as  it  is  so,  and 
the  board  having  met  with  nothing  bat  cold  repulses  in  their  dif- 
ferent applications,  they  are  nnder  the  necessity,  however  disa- 
greeable to  themselves,  to  report,  that  tinder  existing  circomstan* 
ces  to  pnrdiase  a  lot  is  absolutely  impracticable.'^ 

Very  soon  after  this  an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  of  Mr. 
Chapin  a  lot  on  Randolph  street,  next  east  of  the  one  above  referred 
to.  The  plan  was  more  ftJl  in  detail  as  to  the  purchase  and  man- 
ner of  payment,  and  the  erection  of  the  hall  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany; but  this  speedily  met  with  the  fete  of  the  previous  propo- 
sition. Frequently  after,  for  several  years,  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  would  urge  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  lot — ^would 
go  as  far  as  to  look  out  a  favorable  location — ^get  the  terms  and 
the  reftisal  of  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  lay  the  business  before  the 
institute,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  timid  and  over-cautious, 
the  scheme  would  be  quashed.  The  offer  was  made  by  Philo 
Carpenter,  of  a  block  on  the  west  side,  in  a  favorable  location,  for 
the  small  amotmt  of  $500,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  improv- 
ed  by  the  institute — a  block  which  now  is  said  to  be  worth  $100,- 
000— and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  accept  of  the  proposition. 
The  ground  on  which  the  hall  is,  which  the  institute  now  lease, 
was  once  held  on  terms  of  refusal  at  a  price  nearly  nominal  to  its 
present  value,  and  failed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  projects,  for  the 
want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  investment. 
The  number  of  those  who  could  see  far  enough  into  the  ftiture 
to  feel  justified  in  assuming  the  joint  responsibility  of  such  a  pur^ 
chase,  were  too  small,  compared  with  those  who  could  be  aroused 
efficiently  to  vote  against  the  measure.  We  speak  of  these  de- 
feats, not  to  censure,  but  a«  a  lesson,  that  may  warn  the  members 
of  to-day,  of  the  possibility  of  being  over-cautious  of  those  very 
plans  that  may  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  vitality.  There 
is  such  a  power  of  expansion,  so  much  of  life  and  greatness,  in  ev- 
ery thing  of  Chicago,  that  we  may  safely  shape  our  course  for 
great  ends.  And  the  past  has  sufficiently  proved  that  in  every 
enterprise,  those  who  have  had  little  feith  have  gathered  little. 
And  the  day  has  now  passed  when  short-sighted  policy,  narrow 
views  and  schemes  contracted  in  their  scope  and  ends,  will  re- 
ceive any  share  of  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  And  though  up 
tb  Ihis  dagr  the  institute  has  fedled  to  secure  for  its^&Jiall  and 
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rooma  for  library  and  cabinet  of  its  own,  it  may  be  true  that  a 
wise  policy  as  clearly  demands  it  of  us  to-day  to  secure  these  ob- 
jects as  it  did  of  our  predecessors  ten  and  twelve  years  ago. 

In  1843,  the  great  measure  which  conmianded  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  region,  was  the  completion  of  the  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  canal.  Negotiations  had  been  opened  betwe^ 
the  authorities  of  the  state  and  the  foreign  bondholders  for  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  funds,  and  the  institution  of  measures  which 
should  insure  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Gov.  Davis  appeared 
here  as  the  agent  of  the  bondholders.  The  institute,  at  that  time, 
Nov.  20th,  passed  the  following  resolution :  "  That  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  commissioners, 
aad  request  that  they  would  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  canal  with  water  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine." 
The  chairman  appointed  John  Gage,  Ira  Miltimore  and  H.  L. 
Fulton.  This  committee  prepared  a  statement  of  the  plan  of 
raising  water  by  steam  power,  applied  to  pumps,  from  the  Chi- 
cago river,  to  the  canal  on  the  summit  level,  to  supply  the  water 
of  the  canal,  above  the  Des  Plaines  and  other  feeders.  They  de- 
tailed the  necessity  of  a  supply  from  this  source,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  raised,  the  cost  of  doing  it,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  this  plan,  in  construction  and  in  operation,  with  other 
plans  suggested.  This  committee  had  an  interview  with  Gov. 
Ford,  who  gave  them  very  poor  encouragement,  and  they  finally 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gov.  Davis,  the  commissioner  representing 
the  side  of  the  bondholders,  and  they  received  but  little  more  fa- 
vor from  him,  as  Gov.  Ford  refused  to  take  any  steps  which  look- 
ed like  any  approbation  of  the  plan.  A  correspondence  was  had 
between  the  parties,  as  well  as  several  interviews,  and  when  wea- 
ried by  their  importunities,  or  won  over  partially  to  the  side  of 
reason  by  the  practical  character  of  the  men  and  John  Gage's  pa- 
tient, candid  style  of  urging  its  claims.  Gov.  Davis,  unsupported 
by  Gov.  Ford,  was  induced  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  principals. 
The  result  was,  that  the  plan  was  adopted,  though  no  acknow- 
ledgment was  ever  after  made  of  the  source  from  which  the  sug- 
gestion came.  Thus  are  the  public  indebted  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  for  solving  the  problem,.and  the  practical  way  of  supply- 
ing the  desideratum  which  had  long  puzzled  the  heads  of  civil  en- 
gineers, and  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  financiers,  of  supply- 
ing water  to  the  canal  above  the  level  of  the  lake  and  natural  feed- 
ers of  the  country.  The  idea  was  conceived  by  Ira  Miltimore,  one 
of  the  first  men  of  the  ittstitute,  and  pronounced  since,  by  some 
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of  tiie  first  men  of  our  dtj,  to  be  the  best  mechanic  Ohicago  kas 
produced.  The  report  of  tbie  committee,  their  eBtimates  of  the 
plan,  and  their  correspondence  on  lie  subject,  are  now  on  file,  and 
are  documents  which,  on  some  other  occasion,  should  require  fur- 
ther notice. 

In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Blaney  gave  his  first  lecture  on  chemis- 
try. The  reports  of  different  officers,  made  in  January  of  thia 
year,  were  full,  having  transactions  of  importance  for  their  subject 
matter.  The  addition  of  members  increased  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  transactions  of 
the  institute  of  a  later  date  more  rapidly.  "We  see  from  the  sub- 
jects which  occupied  its  attention,  that  it  was  fast  becoming  an 
assodation  of  importance  in  this  community.  The  library  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Lectures  were  kept  up  constantly.  Besides 
a  full  course,  continued  for  many  weeks,  on  chemistry,  by  Dr. 
Blaney,  Dr.  Tindale  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  spring, 
on  astronomy. 

At  the  annual  election,  held  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President,  John  Gage;  vice  presidents, 
William  H.  Kennicott,  Azel  Peck ;  recording  secretary,  John  B. 
Weir;  corresponding  secretary,  Isaac  Speer;  treasurer,  Elijah 
Smith;  librarian,  0.  M.  Gray;  directors,  I.  L.  Milliken,  William 
Blair,  Mr.  Barns,  Geo.  F.  Foster,  Asa  F.  Bradley,  and  J.  K 
Brown.  John  Gtige  declining,  Geo.  F.  Foster  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  next  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  1846  were — president,  8.  D.  Childs;  1st 
vice  president,  H.  L.  FultOn;  td  vice  president,  Jason  Gurley;  re- 
cording secretary,  8.  8.  Foster;  corresponding  secretary,  Z.  East- 
man; treasurer,  Wm.  Blair;  librarian,  J.  E.  Brown;  directors,  0. 
M.  Gray,  I.  Speer,  I.  L.  Milliken,  J.  Meeker,  A.  Bent,  8.  John- 
son. 

The  officers  for  1846  were — ^president,  H.  L.  Fulton;  vice  presi- 
dents, I.  L.  Milliken,  A.  F.  Bradley;  recording  secretary,  8.  8. 
Foster;  corresponding  secretary,  Z.  Eastman;  treasurer,  Isaac 
Speer;  librarian,  Wm.  H.  8tacey;  directors,  EUhu  Granger,  Ro- 
bert H.  Foss,  Eobert  Sheppard,  Ira  Miltimore,  Wm.  H.  Kenni- 
cott,  N.  8.  Gushing. 

Officers  for  1847 — president,  I.  L.  Milliken ;  vice  presidents,  8, 
Johnson,  J.  Hickson;  recording  secretary,  A.  F.  Bradley;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Z.  Eastman ;  treasurer,  I.  8peer ;  librarian, 
O,  Jaeger ;  directors,  D.  0.  Thatcher,  G,  F.  Foster,  P.  Graff,  Irs 
Coleman,  K»  8*  Cashing,  J.  C.  IGQler. 
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Officers  for  1848 — ^pre$ident,  Azel  Peck;  vice  presidents,  S.  J. 
Lowe,  A.  Bent ;  recording  secretary,  S.  S.  Foster ;  corresponding 
secretary,  John  E.  Wheeler;  treasurer,  I.  Speer;  librarian,  Oliver 
Jagger ;  directors,  Sanford  Johnson,  C.  M.  Gray,  Peter  Graff,  H. 
H.  Husted,  A.  D.  Gibbons,  Geo.  K  Sloat. 

Officers  for  1849 — ^president,  Edward  Burling;  vice  presidents, 
IL  H.  Fobs,  R.  Sheppard ;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Geo.  Davis ;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer ;  li- 
brarian, O.  Jagger ;  directors,  P.  Graff,  H.  H.  Husted,  Wm.  An- 
derson, P.  L.  Updike,  A.  J.  Penny,  I.  L.  Milliken. 

Officers  for  1850 — ^president,  W.  IL  Kennicott ;  vice  presidents, 
T.  Speer,  A.  Smith;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor;  cor- 
responding secretary,  A.  Dutch;  treasurer,  I  Speer;  librarian,  A. 
D.  Taylor ;  directors,  Wm.  Anderson,  B*  Bailey,  G.  R.  Sloat,  S. 
D.  Cldlds,  J.  Harrison,  John  Sollett 

Officers  for  1851 — president,  H.  H.  Husted ;  vice  presidents,  A. 
Bent,  J.  0.  Outhet;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  G.  R.  Sloat ;  treasurer,  I.  Speer ;  lilnarian,  A.  D. 
Taylor ;  directors,  H.  L.  Fulton,  A.  0.  Wood,  Edward  Burling, 
H-  Wilson,  E,  Granger,  S.  T-  Hinckley. 

Officers  for  186^ — ^president,  G.  R.  Sloat ;  vice  presidents,  Wnu 
H.  Kennicott,  Geo.  W.  Snow ;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor; 
corresponding  secretary,  S.  D.  Childs;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer;  li- 
brarian, A.  D.  Taylor ;  directors,  H.  H.  Husted,  James  Curtiss, 
J.  A.  Kennicott,  B.  C.  Weldi,  F.  E.  Deming,  H.  L.  Fulton. 

Officers  for  1853 — ^president,  Robert  H.  Foss ;  vice  presidents, 
Peter  Page,  Ives  Scoville ;  recording  secretary,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ; 
corresponding  secretary,  E.  McArthur;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer; 
librarian,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ;  directors,  James  Hollingworth,  A.  L. 
Calvert,  John  C.  Rue,  Stephen  Derr,  Lewis  Dodge,  G.  P.  BEan- 
sen. 

Officers  for  1854 — president,  Peter  Graff;  vice  presidents,  J. 
F.  Jillson,  E.  Granger ;  recording  secretary,  Lewis  Dodge ;  cor^ 
responding  secretary,  G.  P.  Hansen;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer;  li- 
brarian, L.  Dodge ;  directors,  G.  P.  Hansen,  S.  Derr,  E.  HcAr- 
ihur,  L  Scoville,  N.  Martin,  S.  D.  Childs. 

Officers  for  1855 — president,  C.  T.  Boggs;  vice  presidents, 
Wm.  Price,  Ives  Scoville;  recording  secretary,  C.  E.  Holmes; 
corresponding  secretary,  H.  W.  Zimmerman;  treasurer,  Isaac 
Speer;  librarian,  0.  E.  H<dmdB;  Airecton^.E.  Graiwr,  &  Ik 
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Quids,  L.  H.  Waterhouse,  H.  W.  Zimmerman,  N.  Mason,  I.  L. 
MiUiken. 

Officers  for  186(1 — president,  Qeo,  P.  Hansen ;  vice  iH*e8idents, 
Tbomas  Speer,  I.  L.  MiUiken ;  recording  secretary,  U.  Gregory ; 
oorrespondiDg  secretary,  Z.  Eastman ;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer ;  li- 
brarian, U.  Gregory ;  board  of  directors,  N.  S.  Gushing,  8.  D. 
Cbilds,  Lewis  Dodge,  Z.  Eastman,  U.  Gregory,  B.  E.  Moss* 

The  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  January  last,  for  the 
current  year  (1857)  were  as  follows :  President,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ; 
▼ice  presidents,  Thcmias  Speer,  Sanford  Johnson ;  recording  sec- 
retary, Lewis  Dodge ;  c<»Tesponding  secretary,  Z.  Eastman ;  treas* 
nrer,  Isaac  Speer;  librarian,  Z.  Eastman;  board  of  directors, 
Bennet  Bailey,  N.  S.  Gushing,  S.  D.  Childs,  Lewis  Dodge,  Z. 
Eastman,  Geo.  Schneider. 

The  first  fair  of  the  institute  was  held  in  1847,  in  Geo.  Smith's 
brick  block,  west  of  the  South  Market  Hall.  It  was  very  much 
of  an  experiment,  and  probably  tested  the  enterprise  of  its  mana- 
gers, as  much  as  any  succeeding  fair.  At  that  time  the  city,  or 
this  part  of  the  state,  had  but  little  matured  mechanical  skill  to 
put  on  exhibition.  We  well  remember  the  anxiety  of  the  board 
less  their  exhibition  should  prove  a  failure.  Their  success  in 
"  drumming  up'^  for  articles  for  exhibition — goods  imported  from 
the  east,  and  on  sale  by  the  merchants,  and  other  traders  of  Chi* 
cago,  really  saved  the  credit  of  the  exhibition — and  it  was  admit- 
ted after  that,  that  Ohicago  could  hold  a  mechanical  fair.  The 
eontrast  of  this  first  exhibition,  nine  years  ago,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent show  of  the  past  year,  is  but  one  of  the  sure  marks,  defining 
the  pn^iress  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  mechanics,  fine  arts,  &c., 
as  wdl  as  in  wealth  and  population.  Fairs  have  been  held  anna* 
ally  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  y eajr,  postponed  oa 
aoeount  of  the  cholera,  and  in  1855  suspended  to  give  place  to  tho 
£Bur  of  the  state  i\gricultiiral  society,  invited  to  Chicago  by  the 
Meduoios'.  Institute.  Since  that  first  att^npt,  the.  fair  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fijced  &et,  has  been  growing  in  fortune  annually, 
and  has  received  more  largely  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
pablic  There  have  not  been  wanting  at  these  fairs,  some  artidea 
of  great  interest,  the  inception  and  perfection  of  which  have 
BAsrked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  improvement  The  great  in- 
venticms  in  agricultural  implemienta  have  all  been  here,  in  their 
torn,  exhibited  to  the  pecfJie.  Who  can  number  the  reapers, 
mowers,  threshers,  sheU^is,  horse  pawors,  &a,  that  have  had  their 
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daims  set  forth  here  ?  The  IPCormick  reaper,  the  Manny  reaper 
and  mower,  which  gained  the  summit  of  their  glory  in  reaping 
the  fields  of  the  world  at  London  and  Paris,  have  been  well  started 
on  their  career,  by  the  impulses  of  the  fiairs  of  the  Chicago  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  Here,  as  was  remarked  in  your"TraMac- 
tions"  of  last  year,  was  shown  the  first  model  of  Alkin's  reaper, 
a  machine  that  has  no  competition  from  the  other  unrivaled  inven- 
tions above  mentioned,  for  it  has  as  emphatically  rct&ed  those 
fields  which  the  others  have  reaped. 

By  an  arrangement  effected  between  the  managers,  both  of  the 
state  agricultural  society  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  ^e  acy 
ceptance  of  the  invitation  by  the  former  to  hold  their  fair  in  tliis 
city,  the  state  society  were  to  be  guaranteed  from  all  the  expense 
of  fitting  up  the  grounds  for  the  exhibition,  &c.,  the  expense  being 
borne  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens.  The  institute  was  to 
receive  all  the  avails  from  this  subscription,  and  the  sale  of 
the  appurtenances  of  the  iiair  groimds,  after  the  close  of  the  exhi-* 
bition.  The  proceeds  of  this  arrangement  inuring  to  the  insti- 
tute, amounting  to  about  $1,500.  After  paying  the  incidental  ex- 
penses for  the  year  18S6,  there  were  remaining  in  the  treasiuy 
about  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  board  of  1856  wisely  voted 
to  appropriate  to  an  enlargement  of  the  library.  The  nimiber  of 
books  in  the  library  at  that  time  was  about  1,600  volumes.  During 
the  year  1866,  previous  to  the  annual  fair,  about  1,500  volumes 
more  were  added,  by  purchase  and  donation. 

In  preparation  for  holding  the  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  institute 
(that  of  1856)  early  in  the  summer,  the  board  of  directors  issued 
a  pamphlet  containing  an  address  to  the  public,  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  its  government.  The  pamphlet  was  widely  distributed 
in  Chicago  and  the  country  thereabout  The  time  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  &ir  was  on  the  7th  of  October — to  continue  to  the 
15th — and  the  grounds  opened  for  the  reception  of  articles  on  the 
let  of  October.  The  secretary  of  the  institute,  had  been  request- 
ed by  the  board  to  act  as  q)ecial  agent  for  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments, and  was  active  for  several  mpnths  previous  in  the  procu- 
ring of  funds,  (which  were  liberally  subscribed  by  our  citizens,)  and 
in  interesting  the  members  in  the  coming  exhibition.  George  F. 
Hansen,  the  president,  was  appointed  fair  superintendent  The 
place  selected  for  the  exhibition,  was  the  open  space  of  gronnd  in 
front  of  the  hydraulic  reservoir,  on  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Adams 
streets.    On  a  part  of  this  ground  was  erected  a  conmiodioiis  tern- 
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porary  building,  168  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tewis  Dodge,  with  the  necessary  offices,  sheds,  &c.,  for 
the  heavier  articles  on  exhibition.  The  building  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  although  estimated  to  be  large 
enough  for  any  possible  emergency,  was,  nevertheless,  found  to 
be  much  too  strait  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors,  or  the 
comfort  of  visitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  exhibition  was  opened  by  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Howard,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  was  printed  with  the  annual  report.  Hon.  C.  B. 
Dcnio,  of  Gkdena,  was  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  dose  of  the 
fiur,  which  invitation  was  accepted,  but  as  the  speaker  was  una- 
voidably detained  away  from  the  city,  the  public  were  disappointed 
in  not  hearing  this  eloquent  representative  of  the  mechanical 
classes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  was  disagreeable,  which  interrupted  the  rush  of  visitors  to 
the  exhibition ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  and  particularly  on  all  the  fine 
evenings,  the  number  of  visitors  was  very  large,  showing  a  great 
degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  exhibition  was  universally  admitted  to  be  large  beyond  ex- 
pectation, and  of  high  order,  creditable  to  the  industry  and  genius 
of  our  city.  In  the  departments  of  fine  arts,  and  ladies'  work, 
the  display  was  large,  and  the  specimens  superior,  particularly 
in  fine  arts,  in  which  department  the  official  report  did  not  do 
ample  justice.  The  report  is  published,  making  a  pamphlet  of 
seventy-six  (76)  pages.  The  awards  were  made  and  reported  on 
a  principle  not  heretofore  adopted,  but  one  which  we  hope  in  time 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors.  The  reports  of  commit- 
tees contain  descriptions  of  the  articles,  with  their  claims  and 
merits,  in  an  expressed  opinion,  more  full  than  can  be  defined  by 
the  awards  of  first,  second  and  third  premiums.  The  diploma  is 
made  the  first  premium  in  all  cases,  and  the  proper  expression  of 
merit — and  the  award  of  medals,  or  books,  &c. — is  made  from 
some  incidental  circumstance,  that  seemed  to  make  a  special  no« 
tice  desirable — such  as  excellence  in  an  apprentice,  or  a  youth— ^ 
or  under  difficult  circumstance^— or  the  invention  of  a  rare  and 
valuable  improvement.  Among  the  articles  which  seemed  to 
have  attracted  the  greatest  attention  on  ezhibitidn,  were  the  large 
display  of  paintings,  daguerreotypes,  and  odier  specimens  of  fine 
art,  by  Hessler,  and  other  artists — a  splendidly  carved  white  mar- 
ble mantle,  pianos  by  two  firxnS|  lk(oi4d  and  the  Higgins  Bro,^ 
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an  excellent  organ  of  Chicago  manofactare,  machines  for  per* 
forating  postage  stamps,  dredging,  cutting  fellies,  and  manufEU^- 
turing  sash,  blinds,  &c.  The  display  of  agricultm*al  implements 
was  large,  embracing  the  standard  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
which  have  gained  their  reputation  and  hold  their  place  at  every 
exhibition. 

Though  established  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  mechanics  of 
Chicago,  the  exhibitions  of  the  institute  have  been  open  to  the 
products  of  the  field  and  garden,  and,  with  the  exception  of  do- 
mestic animals,  to  all  objects  usually  shown  at  the  fairs  of  agricul- 
tural societies ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  good 
judges,  beyond  those  made  judges  by  the  association^  that  in  seve- 
ral of  these  departments  our  shows  have  been  creditable. 

The  contributions  to  the  late  fair,  especially  by  the  Messrs, 
Qtige  &  Drake,  of  the  Tremont  House,  who  raise  vegetables  for 
their  own  table,  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  best  horti- 
cultural society  of  the  Union;  and  even  in  the  much  neglected  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  our  show  was  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  state  society ;  for  in  addition  to 'the  admirably  moimt- 
ed  case  of  birds,  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Cutmore,  and  the  collection 
of  William  Key,  &a,  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott,  of  this  county,  pre- 
sented about  two  thousand  named  specimens,  illustrating  the  zo- 
ology and  botany  of  the  state. 

The  report  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  January,  shows  that 
the  institute  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  last  year. 
It  has  received  in  ftmds  from  fair,  fair  subscriptions,  members* 

dues  and  initiation  fees, $9,880 

And  has  expended  altogether,  principally  outlays  for  libra- 
ry, printing  and  fair  expenses, ,,,„     7,977 

Leaving  in  the  treasury, • $1,30S 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  have  increased  the  past  year 
and  a  half  from  1,600  to  4,000  to  6,000  volumes.  The  libfary  is 
now  being  reorganized,  and  a  catalogue  in  process  of  publication. 
In  the  present  state  we  can  only  give  the  number  by  estimation, 
as  the  books  have  not  yet  all  been  numbered.  The  library  is  di- 
vided into  departments  for  circulation  and  reference.  The  public 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  founded  in  this  state  a  librae 
ry  on  this  basis,  already  containing  many  ^erj  rare  works,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,  which  gives  promise  of  being  a  great  state  in- 
stitution. It  is  a  matter  of  so  general  and  clearly  public  benefit 
tbo^  we  tnist  the  enterprise  of  building  up  this  library  will  receive 
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enoouragement  from  all  parts  of  the  state*  The  catalogue,  whidi 
will  contain  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  library,  will  soon 
be  printed,  and  will  cheerfully  be  forwarded  to  any  gentleman,  in 
any  part  of  the  state,  who  may  feel  interested  enough  in  the  sub- 
ject to  request  it. 

Among  the  valuable  and  rare  works  in  the  department  of  refers 
ence,  we  may  mention  the  British  Annual  Register,  from  1758  to 
1808 ;  Niles'  Register ;  Congressional  Globe,  nearly  completed ; 
Congressional  and  State  Papers,  from  1842,  completed,  and  all 
books  printed  by  vote  of  congress  since  that  time ;  Little's  Living 
Age;  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine;  the  foreign  reviews;  the 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day,  many  of  them  com* 
plete  from  the  first ;  a  large  collection  of  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal works — some  of  them  London  editions — such  as  Pagin's  Goth- 
ic Architecture ;  Warrington's  History  of  Stained  Glass ;  with  cer- 
tain works  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  collation  and  preserva* 
tion  of  which  is  a  great  public  benefit. 

The  institute  has  in  contemplation  the  support  of  a  free  school 
for  mechanics,  for  their  education  in  drawing,  mathematics,  engi* 
neering,  book-keeping,  &c.;  the  opening  of  an  extensive  reading 
room,  to  be  sustained  by  the  entire  exchange  list  of  a  popular 
magazine,  to  which  it  has  given  its  encouragement ;  the  making  of 
the  rooms  of  the  institute  a  general  depository  of  mechanical  curios- 
ities, and  a  place  of  public  resort  of  all  who  are  identified  in  the 
great  mechanical  interests  of  the  west.  The  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  hall,  library  rooms,  cabinet,  &c.,  is  a  subject  which  al- 
ready  engages  the  attention  of  its  friends,  and  must  very  soon 
have  its  fulfillment.  The  full  development  qf  the  Chicdgo  Me^ 
ehanicM^  Institute^  in  alLthe  plans  and  purposes  embraced  in  the 
liberal  terms  qf  its  charter^  is  a  matter  qf  great  and  immediate 
importance  to  the  state  and  the  northwestern  states. 

We  would  dose  our  article  by  inviting  the  mechanics  in  all  our 
large  towns  to  organize  institutes  among  themselves  on  the  plan 
of  our  organization.  The  oflBcers  will  be  able  to  render  them  sug- 
gestions and  assistance  in  preparing  the  way.  These  associations 
throughout  the  state  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  me- 
chanical classes,  in  opening  the  way  for  their  practical  education, 
and  uniting  them  in  a  common  bond  of  sympathy.  By  them,  fa- 
cilities may  be  afforded  at  will  for  sustaining  popular  public  lec- 
tures on  the  various  departments  of  science  which  the  public  wants 
now  require.  The  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute  desire  co-opera^^ 
tion  <tf  kindred  societies  for  the  securing  of  this  object  ^         ^ 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — Inclosed  you  will  find  minutes  of  a 
meeting  to  organize  an  agricultural  society  in  Crawford  county, 
sent  you  for  publication.  We  have  taken  hold  of  this  matter  in 
earnest,  and  are  determined  to  achieve  a  triumph.  If  your  busi- 
ness men  would  take  a  correct  view  of  their  interest,  imd  tap  this 
portion  of  the  Wabash  valley  with  a  railroad,  they  would  receive 
incalculable  benefits  from  the  trade  which  it  would  open  to  your 
city. 

Hoping  to  be  a  colaborer  in  the  work  of  agricultural  reform,  I 
remain, 

Tours,  truly, 

E.  CALLAHAN, 

Corresponding  Secretary  County  Society. 
Hutsonvilley  March  13/A,  1856. 

Pursuant  to  a  call,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Crawford 
county  met  at  Robinson,  on  the  8th  March,  1856,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  county  agricultural  society,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  advance  the  industrial  interests  of  the  county  in  all 
its  departments.  Isaac  Wilkin,  esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
J.  R.  Whitaker,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  briefly  stated  by  W.  H.  Sterrett,  esq.  On  mo- 
tion of  Samuel  Park,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

JResolvtdf  That  all  persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  this  meeting  are 
invited  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

The  form  of  constitution  recommended  by  the  state  society  was 
adopted,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  to  be  held  at  Robin- 
son. 

On  motion  of  E.  Callahan,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  report  permanent  oflScers  for  the  society.  The  committee  re- 
ported as  follows : 

President — Samuel  Park. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Allen  Robertson,  Wiley  S.  Emmonds  and  C. 
M.  Hamilton. 

Treasurer— W.  H.  Sterrett. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  R.  Whitaker. 

Corresponding  Secretary — E.  Callahan. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Sterrett,  esq.,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted. 
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The  president,  in  a  brief  address,  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
society  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  earnestly  appealed  to 
each  member  to  sustain  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  en- 
gaging heartily  in  the  work,  and  laboring  to  advance,  in  every 
possible  way,  the  interests  of  the  society. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Rtaohed,  That  the  minutet  of  thU  meeting  be  sent  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  at  Chi- 
cago, the  niinoisan  and  Telegraph,  at  Marshall,  and  Banner,  at  Lawrenceville,  for 
publication. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bobinson,  March 
18th,  at  10  o'clock  A,  M. 

ISAAC  WILKIN,  Chairman. 

J.  R.  Whttakkb,  Se^y. 

From  the  official  list  of  awards,  published  in  the  Buralist,  we 
learn  that  a  very  satisfactory  fair  was  held  at  Bobinson,  Septem- 
ber 23d  and  24th,  1856. 


DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

LTION,  1 

12/A  mo.  lOM,  1866. 


CoETLAND  Station,  De  Kalb  County^ ) 


Dh.  Kenotoott  : 

Dear  Sir — Being  fearful  that  our  county  might  be  entirely  un- 
represented in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions,  I  propose 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it — indulging  the  hope,  however, 
that  conmiunications  from  abler  pens  than  mine  may  supercede 
the  necessity  of  putting  this  in  print.  If  there  is  nothing  in  it  <rf 
sufficient  interest  to  be  embodied  in  the  work,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.   Do  with  it  as  thee  pleases. 

An  agricultural  society  was  in  existence,  in  this  county,  several 
years  ago,  which  held  two  annual  fairs,  and  then  died  for  the 
want  of  energy  and  skill  in.  its  direction  and  management,  and 
not  for  want  of  material  to  make  a  good  show,  for  we  have  plenty 
of  that    We  hope^  however,  soon  to  reinstate  it. 

The  land  in  this  county  is  mostly  gently  rolling  prairie— equal 
in  fertility  to  any  county  in  the  state,  and  surpassed  by  none. 
It  has  a  few  small  streams  of  water  running  through  it,  and  war 
ter  can  be  found  in  any  place  by  digging  26  feet  or  less ;  usually 
about  12  or  16  feet.  There  are  some  sloughs,  and  occasionally  a 
knoU  of  gi^Tel,  nei&er  of  which  do  we  consider  waste  lai^d.   The 
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sloughs  yield  good  grass  for  mowing,  and  tlie  knolls  yield  gravel 
for  making  roads,  sand  for  mortar  and  small  stones  for  stoning 
wells,  and  so  far  as  has  been  tried,  they  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat 

There  are  several  extensive  groves  of  timber,  suflScient,  if  it 
could  be  distributed,  to  furnish  every  farm  with  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood forever,  if  economically  managed.  At  a  distance  from  the 
groves  fences  are  usually  made  of  boards. 

A;  few  Maclura  hedges  are  growing — the  oldest  four  years 
growth,  from  setting  of  plants — some  of  whidi  are  a  complete 
fence.  The  severity  of  last  winter  killed  down  to  about  the  point 
where  it  should  have  been  cut,  but  did  no  damage. 

The  Hawthomdean  and  Keswick  Codlin  apple,  seven  years  in 
orchard  and  in  bearing,  were  killed  by  the  winter.  The  Boston 
Busset  was  unharmed,  and  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  The 
May  Duke  wa%the  only  cherry  that -survived.  Eight  varieties  of 
Heart  and  Bigarrean  were  killed. 

Wheat,  oats  and  com  are  the  staple  productions  for  export 
Wheat  takes  the  pre-eminence.  The  varieties  raised  are  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Canada  Club.  The  yield,  this  year,  according  to  re- 
port of  threshers,  was  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
quality  good. 

There  is  a  new  variety^  lately  introduced,  called  the  Mountain 
Rose,  which  yielded,  last  year,  only  a  little  short  of  sixty  (60) 
bushels  from  one  acre.  This  year  it  yielded  several  bushdLs  mord 
than  the  two  varieties  above  named.  The  kernel  is  very  large 
and  handsome ;  of  a  bright  golden  color.  Considerable  of  it  will 
be  sown  next  spring.    Oats  and  com  do  welL 

The  Chicago  and  Dixon  railroad  mns  across  this  county  a  lit- 
north  of  the  centre,  and  on  it  are  several  flourishing  villages. 
The  Chicago  and  Burlington  railroad  runs  across  thtf  south  east 
comer  of  the  county.  Sycamore  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  handsome  village,  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
'  It  is  situated  four  miles  north  of  Cortland  Station,  on  the  Dixon 
and  Chicago  railroad. 

Improved  £Eu*ms  are  held  fixim  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  and  wild 
land  $13  50  to  $20. 

Many  farmers  are  planting  the  locust  for  timber  and  shade. 
Some  have  as  much  as  ten  acres  in  grove,  and  it  will  be  but  a 
f^w  yeara  before  our  beautifol  prairies  will  be  thickly  interspersed 
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witli  them,  which  will  probably  tend  to  soften  the  rigor  of  oar 
winters. 

Black  walnat  and  butternut  do  extremely  well  on  the  prairie. 
The  seeds  shoald  be  buried  in  the  fall  and  planted  out  in  the 
spring  about  as  thick  as  corn,  oiie  seed  in  a  jdace.  With  as  much 
attention  as  we  usually  give  to  our  com  fields,  ihey  will  grow 
from  12  to  IS  inches  the  first  year,  and  3  to  4  feet  the  second 
year.  It  is  better  to  plant  the  seeds  where  they  are  wanted  to 
grow  than  to  transplant,  for  transplanting  stunts  tht?  trees  very 
much,  and  is  very  laborious  on  account  of  the  extreme  length  of 
the  tap  root  S,  W.  ARNOLD. 


EDGAR  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  sodety  waa  orgtmized  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1864,  and 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
may,  1855*  It  has  held  three  annual  fairs,  the  first  in  the  Octo- 
ber following  ita  organisation.  The  interest  taken  in  these  faira 
by  the  citizena  of  the  county  has  greatly  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding one,  and  they  have  well  represented  the  industry  and  en- 
terprise which  exists  in  our  midst.  As  indicating  what  branches 
of  agricultujfe  or  other  industrial  pursuits  our  people  stscm  mostly 
to  cultivate  and  encourage,  I  give  below  the  number  of  entries- 
made  in  each  class  at  our  several  fairs : 
Oats.  5854.      1855.      1856, 

Cattle, . ^ -^-^  «1  54:         n 

Horses, 9t  93        1*3 

Jacks  and  mules,.-. 12  X  8 

Sheep,.»»»««««»**»««»»»»«*-»»»»»*-*»*»»*'»*****'*'*''**'****  •  *^'  * 

Hogs, »  10         15 

jp^nltry.  ,«,,»« •^^•.^••.•••••« •••••••••••••••  •^••■^•■••••»  au  tf  ^^ 

Textile  fabrics,,.. ../- - 124  9»       158 

Farmmg  implements, 22  13  12 

Mechanical  department,  .^. .^..^...^^  25  82  83 

Farm  products,  ^-.-.....- -••-•  20^  44  56 

Fruit, 11  12  6 

Dairy  and  kitdien.  pioducts, ^.^.  17  51  62 

Miscellaneous,  .••>..-.. ^-.. ..........^.^..  10  15  20 

Plowing  match,  ^^.•. - 3  2 

Total  number  of  entries^ •^ 427         416        585^ 
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The  stock  exhibited  at  all  of  our  fairs  has  been  very  fine.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cattle  were  thorough-bred.  Our  farmers 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  improving  their  breed  of  cattle. 
Much  fine  stock  has  been  brought  into  our  county  from  Kentucky 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  number  of  horses  en- 
tered at  our  last  fair  was  unusually  large.  Some  fine  stallions 
were  exhibited,  among  them  a  draught  horse,  owned  in  the  county, 
which  took  the  premium  at  the  state  fair.  But  the  brood  mares 
attracted  especial  attention.  A  much  finer  lot,  it  was  said  by 
competent  judges,  was  brought  on  to  the  ground  than  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  state  fair  at  Alton. 

In  the  mechanical  department  our  fairs  have  not  shown  much 
to  boast  of,  until  the  last  year,  when  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
mechanical  skill  were  exhibited.  What  our  mechanics  can  do  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  wagon,  put  up  at  a  shop  in  Paris,  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  at  the  last  state  fair,  and  that  another, 
manufactured  at  a  different  shop,  and  which  received  a  diploma 
and  premium  at  our  county  fair,  was  awarded  a  diploma  at  the 
great  Mississippi  valley  fair,  held  last  fall  at  St  Louis.  The  first 
was  manufactured  at  the  shop  of  M.  Morgan — ^the  second  at 
that  of  L.  Odenbaugh. 

The  society  has  offered  very  liberal  premiums  at  all  its  fairs. 
Some  five  hundred  dollars  were  offered  last  year,  the  most  of 
which  amount  was  awarded  and  paid. 

We  have  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  containing  eleven  acres,  for 
fair  grounds,  upon  which  some  permanent  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  society  is  still  somewhat  in  debt  for  this  land. 
With  this  debt  paid  off  it  would  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  December 
last,  the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President— Col.  A.  B^dwin. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Thomas  McOord,  Thomas  Marks,  James  0. 
Olark,  David  Stewart,  and  H.  A*  Conkey. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Dr»  John  Ten  Brook. 
Recording  Secretary — Sheridan  P.  Bead. 
Treasurer — F.  M.  Blair, 
«tiperwtenrfen/— Sins  H.  Elliott* 
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It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  as  8ho\\'ing  the  position  of  our 
county  in  agricultural  matters,  that  our  prairie  farmers  are,  many 
of  them,  pretty  large  land  owners,  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  raising  of  cattle  and  other  stock.  Com  is  the  principal 
grain  raised  in  the  county,  and  since  the  completion  of  our  rail- 
road a  good  deal  is  shipped  off.  \V  heat  is  not  a  certain  crop,  and 
not  much  is  raised.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  good  frnit,  and  there  are  several  nurseries  in  the 
county,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  Mr.  B.  O.  Curtis,  who  has 
kept  on  hand  the  best  varieties  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear. 
The  peach  trees  were  mostly  killed  last  winter,  and  "many  apple 
trees  in  the  prairie.  Our  farmers  have  suffered  much  from  drouth 
from  the  last  year,  which  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  boring  for  artesian  wells.  As  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  interested  with  ourselves,  it  is  hoped 
•it  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  state  board. 

SHERIDAN  P.  BEAD,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


FULTOX  COUNTY. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Stipp. 

No  other  information  in  regard  to  the  society  of  rich  old  Ful- 
ton is  before  the  editor. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

There  was  a  fair  held,  at  Equality,  in  1856,  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  it,  or  the  names  of  oflScers  of  the  society. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Editors  Prairie  Farmer — The  county  of  Hancock,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  last  year  formed  an  agricultural  society  and  held  a  fair, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  participants.  This  year  we  hold  our  fair 
at  Carthage,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  this  present  month,  and  shall 
offer  as  premiums  a  volume  of  your  paper  and  a  diploma  as  first 
prenunm,  and  a  volume  for  second  premium, 

JOHN  S.  JOHNSTON, 
Pres't  qf  H.  C.  ^.  S, 
Warsaw,  Sept  4/A,  1856. 
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HENDEESON  COUXTY. 

T.  H.  Eice,  of  Oquawka,  writes  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that 
"  the  second  annual  fair  was  held  at  this  place,  was  well  attended, 
and  harmony  and  general  satisfaction  were  apparent.  The  show 
of  horses  was  good."    This  was  in  1856. 


HENEY  COUNTY. 

We  have  information  of  the  existence  of  this  society ;  and  that 
ten  acres  of  ground,  near  Cambridge^^  had  been  contracted  for  by 
the  society. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — At  your  request  I  forward  the  follow- 
ing information  relative  to  the  organization  of  our  county  agricul- 
tural society : 

The  ''Jo  Daviess  County  Agricultural  Society"  was  organized 
October  16th,  1855. 

President — S.  S.  Brown. 

Vice  Presidents — H.  S.  Townsend,  A.  Edgerton,  jr.,  J.  Finley. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  W.  Huntington. 

Recording  Secretary — ^E.  S.  Norris. 

Treasurer — John  I.  Smith. 

The  county  has  purchased  ten  acres  of  ground,  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  city,  for  the  use 
of  this  society.  "We  are  now  fencing  and  filling  up  the  same  for 
our  first  annual  fair,  to  be  held  September  23d,  24th  and  25th, 
1856,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  something  worthy  of  Jo  Daviess 
county. 

As  some  of  our  farmers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  fine 
stock,  this  fair  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  such, 
should  any  of  your  friends  wish  to  send  their  stock  this  way. 

E.  S.  NOEEIS. 
n^enay  Illinois^  Jiug.  12M,  1856, 
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KENDALL  COUNTY. 

The  oflScers  of  this  society  for  the  year  1854:  were — 

President — A.  K.  Wheeler. 

Corresponding  Secretary — "W,  M.  Sweetland. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  J.  Cole. 

Treasurer — ^Asahel  Kewton. 

The  fair  was  held  at  Bristol,  and  the  numerous  attendance 
showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  society.  An 
address  was  made  by  John  W.  Mason,  esq. 

The  oflScers  for  the  year  1855  were — 

President — ^Wm.  Thurber. 

Vice  Presidents — James  B.  Lowry,  W.  H.  "Williams. 

Corresponding  Secretary — yf,  M.  Sweetland. 

Recording  Secretary — Daniel  Haigh. 

Treasurer — John  K.  Le  Baron. 

The  fair  was  held  at  Oswego,  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was  remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  horses  and 
colts  exhibited  was  seventy,  and  the  entries  of  cattle  thirty-four. 
The  number  of  sheep  was  not  large,  but  those  exhibited  were  very 
fine.  The  ladies'  department  was  quite  fuU,  and  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Several  other  societies  holding  meetings  at  Oswego  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  parading  in  full  costume,  with  an  excel- 
lent band  of  miusic,  caused  the  attendance  at  the  fair  to  be  very 
large,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  joyous  days  the 
county  has  seen. 

The  oflScers  for  the  year  1856  were — 

President — Wm.  Thurber. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Lewis  B.  Judsoh,  Smith  G.  Minckler. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  P.  Richardson. 

Recording  Secretary — John  K.  Le  Baron. 

Treasurer — TVm.  H.  Williams. 

The  fair- was  held  at  Piano,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September. 
The  number  of  horses  and  colts  exhibited  was  eighty- four.  The 
entries  of  cattle  were  twenty-eight.  The  other  departments  of  the 
exhibition  were  not  so  full  as  at  the  preceding  fair.  The  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  citizens  of  Piano  were  excellent,  and  upon  the 
most  liberal  scale,  and  the  fine  display  of  horses  made  the  exhibi- 
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tion  a  very  interesting  one.  The  large  number  of  horses  entered 
or  a  premium  in  this  county  shows  the  great  interest  which  is  felt 
n  the  improvement  of  this  noble  animal.  The  attendance  at  this 
fair,  as  at  the  preceding,  was  quite  large,  and  the  receipts  each 
year  are  much  greater  tlian  the  expenditure. 

JNO.  K.  LE  BAKON,  Secretary. 


KANE  COUNTY. 

The  list  of  officers  below  is  all  we  have  from  the  Kane  county 
society,  except  the  address  of  Mr.  Bragdon,  which,  though  it  well 
fills  our  pages,  cannot  well  excuse  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the 
society  to  report  progress. 

President — S.  W.  Curtis,  Geneva. 

Vice  President — Henry  Shennan,  Elgin. 

Executive  Committee — A.  C.  Gibson,  Aurora;  Wm.  P.  West, 
Blackberry ;  Thomas  Judd,  S.  Grove ;  Spaulding  Eddy,  Champ- 
ton  ;  John  S.  Lee,  Plato. 

Treasurer — Charles  Patten,  Geneva. 

Secretary — James  Herrington,  Geneva. 

ADDKESS  OF  C.  D.  BRAGDON, 

DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE    KANE    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1856. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Swift  says,  ^'invention  is  the  talent  of 
youth,  BJidjudgmenty  of  age;  so  that  our  judgment  grows  harder 
to  please  when  we  have  fewer  things  to  ojQfer  it.  This  goes  throogh 
the  whole  commerce  of  life."  I  confess  I  am  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position  to-day — one  of  no  small  responsibility,  to  myself  ^  well 
as  to  you.  All  that  Swift  says  may  be  true ;  but  I  trust  I  shall 
rely  less  on  my  inventive  power,  and  more  on  your  appreciation 
of  common  sense. 

Educated  a  farmer,  practically,  I  am  more  a  novice  in  theory  than 
practice — can  hold  a  plow  or  move  a  pen  with  greater  ease,  and, 
perhaps,  more  effect,  than  I  can  hold  your  attention  or  stir  an  emo- 
tion. While  there  are  sentimentalities  enough  extant  now — soft;, 
soothing,  sweet  words  so  soft  and  sweet  as  to  be  senseless — ^there 
are  still  left  some  staU^  truths;  and  there  are  lovers  of  these 
truths.   Facts,  then — ^not  iancies— it  shall  be  my  aim  t04ntroduce; 
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blow  among  you  some  straws  of  thought,  not  by  a  gas  explosion, 
but  with  the  pure  air  of  sincerity.     Catch  at  these  straws  like 
drowning  men,  for  I  fear  I  can  save  you  with  nothing  else. 
'    Discarding,  then,  all  other  languages,  I  choose 

" The  English,  aptest  tongue  to  paint 

A  sage  or  dunce,  a  villain  or  a  saint ; 

To  spur  the  slothfu],  counsel  the  distressed ; 

To  lash  the  oppressor,  and  to  soothe  the  oppressed ; 

To  lend  fantastic  humor  freest  scope 

To  marshal  all  his  laughter-loving  troop ; 

Give  pathos  power,  and  fancy  lightest  wings. 

And  wit  his  merriept  whims  and  keenest  stings." 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  review  our  history  as  a  state, 
or  trace  the  path  of  progress  and  the  innovations  made  upon  the 
"good  old  way"  our  fathers  trod.  That  such  innovations  have 
been  made,  is  self-evident.  The  features,  soil  and  climate  of  this 
newly  founded  empire  demanded  a  new  system.  Our  ancestors 
felled  forests,  burned  brush  and  chopped  cord  wood  in  the  east. 
They  were  compelled  to  do  this.  Would  you  not  have  done  it  ? 
But  where  are  your  forests?  where  the  brush?  and  how  would  it 
gladden  you  to  see  cord  wood ! 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  these  natural  meadows,  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  production,  when  cultivated,  placed  you  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  You  had  obstacles  to  overcome,  difliculties  to  en- 
counter. But  they  were  of  a  different  class.  You  were  virtually 
forced  from  the  old  track.  New  systems  were  to  be  sought  out 
and  adopted.  A  different  class  of  necessities  compelled  this  course. 
I  say  you  -were  forced  out  of  the  beaten  track.  New  associations 
and  novel  necessities  germinated  new  thoughts,  and  changed  the 
character  of  your  acts.  ^'Things  breed  thoughts"  and  give  them 
tone.  In  a  new  country  these  thoughts  assume  a  tangible  form — 
the  form  is  moulded  by  the  wants  of  the  thinker ;  hence  your 
progress.  You  have  far  outstripped  the  east.  Your  commence- 
ment, so  far  as  the  physical  character  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
A^as  a  century  in  advance  of  their  present  condition.  If  you  want 
proof  of  this,  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  contrast  the  wild,  unbroken 
prairies  with  the  boulder-bolstered  and  boulder-burdened  farms  of 
the  east,  whose  settlement  dates  back  prior  to  the  revolution. 

Will  a  century  of  toil  and  the  application  of  all  the  arts  of  sci- 
ence create  in  them  as  much  productive  power  as  we  know  exists 
inherent  in  your  virgin  prairie  soil  ?     No.     This  broad,  beautiful  ^ , 
west  was  provided  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  and  char- 
acter of  the  pioneers  of  the  nineteenth  century.    There  is^  beau-^ 
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tiful  harmony  evident  between  the  people  that  populate  them  and 
the  prairies.  We  wanted  a  clear  sweep — elbow  room — and  we 
have  got  it.  We  wanted  surface,  where  we  could  realize  our  ideal 
of  improved  farms,  with  implements  and  machinery  to  correspond; 
where  mind  should  predominate  over  muscle,  and  ideas,  devel- 
oped and  perfected,  should  plow,  sow,  plant,  cut,  gather,  thresh 
and  clean,  independent  of  physical  eifort,  and  only  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  will.  We  have  got  it!  and  are  we  not  rapidly 
approaching  the  realization  of  all  our  dreams  ?  We  have  seed 
sowers,  planters,  mowers  and  reapers,  threshers  and  cleaners. 
''Plowboys"  will  soon  be  a  remembrance — an  old  time  name. 
We  are  to  have  steam  plows.  I  may  refer  here  to  the  offer  of 
Hon.  Bronson  Murray.  The  hordes  of  men  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion who  are  riding  their  hobbies  in  squadrons  down  upon  Mr. 
Murray  attest  that  something  will  result  from  the  publication  of 
this  want  in  the  west.  Let  us  hope  that  the  projector  may  not 
fall  a  martyr  to  his  presumption  in  rousing  such  a  fire  from  this 
battery  of  inventive,  flying  artillery 

What  lack  we  yet  ?  Each  day  reveals  a  new  want — ^a  vacancy 
for  the  exercise  of  invention.  There  is  no  end  to  improvement- 
no  limit  to  progress.  Let  me  be  understood.  This  is  scarcely 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  But  I  am  not  here  to  speculate  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  present  duty  we  have  to  perform,  our  present 
position  to  examine.  We  bear  relations  to  each  other  and  the 
world  which  should  be  examined.  We  have  a  manifest  destiny. 
What  is  or  shall  be  its  character?  We  have  the  power  to  decide 
this  question.  How  shall  it  be  decided  ?  Uow  can  we  best  pro- 
mote our  own  interests,  perpetuate  all  that  is  worth  preserving, 
and  impress  the  future  rightly  with  a  charecter  worthy  of  our 
time  and  name  ?  I  will  not  imdertake  to  answer  this  question, 
but  allow  one  whose  name  is  reverenced  and  memory-honored, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  acknowledged  by  us  all,  to  point  to  the  path. 
Here  it  is : 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened." — George  Washington. 

No  people  on  earth  have  such  incentives  to  direct  and  employ 
their  energies  in  the  general,  aye,  imiversal,  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge as  have  the  people  of  the  west.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
coming  generations,  to  our  history  as  a  republic  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  to  God. 
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Bnt  what  has  agriculture  to  do  with  education  ?  What  fitness 
is  there  in  such  a  theme  for  an  address  before  an  agricultural  soci- 
ety ?  We  are  not  pedagogues ;  we  do  not  propose  to  become 
such.  True ;  but  you  are  educators,  nevertheless.  The  ideas 
germinating  in  your  minds  are  to  live  and  be  handed  down  to 
generations  following  you.  Future  mind  is  to  be  cast  in  a  mould 
of  your  own  construction.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  position 
your  sons  and  daughters  are  assuming  ?  Are  you  seeking  to  se- 
cure for  them,  with  true  paternal  solicitude,  what  you  have  most 
felt  the  want  of  yourselves  ?  To,  whom  do  you  owe  your  position? 
To  those  who  educated  you.  Uneducated,  you  could  not  plow  a 
furrow;  unenlightened,  you  would  not  know  the  difterence  be- 
tween a  hoe  and  a  broom.  True,  we  have  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge, and  while  we  may  discover  the  diflerence  in  construction, 
we  could  apply  neither  the  hoe  nor  the  broom  to  itB  appropriate 
use  instinctively. 

But,  you  say,  common  sense  would  teach  a  man  that.  True, 
again.  But  that  same  common  sense  is  very  scarce  among  the 
uneducated — a  rare  article,  anyhow.  Allow  me  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent, illustrating  this  point.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  it,  as  it 
was  published  in  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  last 
summer.  It  shows  that  common  sense  is  not  altogether  common. 
There  are  side  hills  in  Virginia — mountain  sides  ;  some  of  these 
are  cultivated.  These  side  hills  have  been  plowed  with  an  imple- 
ment peculiar  to  the  Old  Dominion,  called  a  "coulter,"  or  with  a 
different  one,  resembling  our  shovel  plow,  for  half  a  century. 
Only  within  the  past  few  years  have  Yankee  humbugs  been  tole- 
rated there. 

A  wealthy  planter  in  ona  of  the  western  counties — a  man  who 
knew  more  of  politics  than  plows,  as  do  most  southerners — had 
heard  otjA  side  hill  plow;  heard  there  was  such  an  institution, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  coulter  or  shovel  plow, 
and  resolved  to  have  one — ordered  it  of  a  manufacturer  in  one 
of  the  large  cities  in  that  state,  who  forwarded  him  one  at  once, 
with  an  extra  point  attached  by  a  string. 

A  few  months  passed^  and  the  farmer  came  to  town  and  called 
on  the  manufacturer. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr. ?"  said  the  dealer. 

"  WaU,  I'm  pretty  well." 

"  What's  the  news  in  your  county  ?" 
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"  Notliing  new,  only  we're  having  miglity  hot  weather  up  there 
— parching  up  our  grain  right  smartly." 

"  Won't  injure  crops  much,  will  it  ?" 

"  I'm  afeard  so — mine  are  '  done  brown'  now — pretty  much 
used  up,  I  tell  you." 

[I  may  say,  here,  that  the  ordinary  depth  of  soil  stirred  is  from 
2}  to  3  inches  with  the  shovel  plow  or  coulter;  hence,  it  is  not 
surprising  crops  should  be  '  done  brown'  long  before  they  have 
niatured.] 

"O,  how  did  that  plow  work  I  sent  you?  You  got  it,  didn't 
your 

"  Yes,  it  came  safe,  but  I've  done  brought  it  back— there  'tis, 
in  my  wagon." 

"  Brought  it  back !  "Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it  ?  have  you 
broke  it,  or  didn't  it  work  ?" 

"  I  hain't  plowed  a  furrow  with  it — don't  know  but  it's  good 
enough." 

"Why  did  you  order  it,  then,  if  you  didn't  want  it?" 

"  But  I  did  want  it,  but  I'll  be  dogged  if  I  could  use  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why,  you  know  there  was  a  piece  tied  to  it  with  a  string  ?" 

'•Yes;  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  ni  be  dogged  if  I  could  find  any  place  where  U  would 
fit!  I  concluded  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  but  hadn't 
^ime  to  come  to  town  and  find  out,  and  so  laid  it  by  and  used  the 
old  shovel  plow.  But  what  is  that  for^  anyway?  it's  a  mighty 
awkward  piece." 

The  dealer  had  lost  his  gravity,  and  there  was  a  "  mighty  awk- 
ward" pause. 

"  Why,  that  was  an  extra  point  which  I  sent  you,  and  tied  it  to 
the  plow  to  prevent  loss." 

"  An  extra  point !" 

«  Certainly." 

"  The  d— 1  it  was !    "Well,  if  it  don't  take  the  Yankees ! 

(the  dealer  was  a  Massachusetts  man.)  But  why  didn't  you  write 
to  me  what  it  was  for  ?  here  I've  lost  the  use  of  the  plow  the 
whole  season  1" 

"  But  I  supposed  you  had  eommon  sense." 
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• 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  a  right  smart  fool,  any  way,  don't  you  think 
80,  stranger  ^" 

"  I  huvn't  said  you  were  a  f •  ><  >1." 

"No,  no,  but  don't  you  mention  this  transaction,"^ and  the 
planter  didn't  unload  the  plow ,  but  started  home  pondering — a 
wiser,  perhaps  a  better  man. 

l(tsmeinl>er,  I  am  r€t^ixmpible  lartliifl.     It  is  litemlly  true- 

N<»w,  thift  man  had  some  kind  of  common  eense,  bat  he  had 
jiot  been  tthtmitd — ur  hud  ru*i.  Uf^fpiirod  this  particular  kind  of 
common  een&c  wliidi  wuiild  Iwiw*  ennldod  him  to  cut  the  btring, 
lay  ttsido  tlio  extm  jtoiiit  and  iiMt  \m  jth^w. 

Now,  don't  ehai'ge  it,  altop<*tlier,  to  the  existence  of  slaTery  in 
Vir^Lnnin — thus  evading  the*  issiiQ~Imt  to  tho  want  of  a  proper 
tducafiotu  Tbe  exihtonce  of  tim  *' peculiar  institution*'  maybe 
the  cause  of  this  delieioney  ^ir  v.unt. 

Parallel  illustrations  of  thif*  ^ant  of  common  Rons^e  could  doubt- 
less be  foimdj  even  in  llUnoiR---i.erhapg  in  Kane  wuntv. 

There  is  no  limit  to  acquireuicnt.  Of  all  people,  wo  should  npt 
be  satisfied  with  tsinall  attainiut'nls,  "^ 

It  19  not  aaniall  or  tnflini^^  :ieeomplishment;  to  plow  a  furrow 
properly— to  tit  a  field  fur  thu  bfeding— to  anlapt  the  treatment  to 
iiie  want^  of  tlie  soil — to  know  what  feitillzers  are  rerpured  and 
how  to  apply  tliem. 

No  thonghtful  farmer,  but  in  his  communings  with  himgelf  and 
nature^  ha^  acknowledged  his  i»\vn  incapaeity — has  felt  the  warit 
of  a  key  with  wlueb  Uy  imhwk  tl^e  my&tery — wished  for  the  power 
to  fttrip  off  the  veil  which  hiilr^  from  the  nntiitored  mind  the  com. 
moiicst  la^vB  of  natm*al  science  and  open  to  his  vision  the  line 
which  eonueefii  eaujie  end  elilct, 

'*Thls  is  a  great  age''— ii  ^' great  Ci>uutry" — and  ^*we  aro  ft 
great  people'' — are  exprcBsiony  every  day  lioard.  True,  we  aro 
smiled  upoQ  and  richly  Ijlensed  by  Heaven,  Light,  liberty  and  ro- 
lil^ion  are  oura — blessings  to  enjr>y  and  appreciate — tiocm*od  to  us 
by  a  Divine  Will — iulierited  frum  a  Heavenly  Father,  But  what 
ai'c  tt* c7    Mortals,  as  gra-^s,  as  straw,  decaying,  dying! 

Wo  mBX  and  adorn,  admire  and  glory  iu  our  works— theso 
monuments  of  art — boast  of  dieir  oostliness,  and  imagine  our- 
aelves  emphatically  tJio  *4ords  of  erealian,"  But  look  above. 
Ciintemphito  tlii^  system,  whidi  ie  hut  a  "^Garland  of  Light"-* 
a  glorious  constellation— a  gem  upon  Ilis  signet — 
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"These  stars,  this  furniture,  this  cast  of  Hearen, 
If  but  reported  we  had  ne'er  believed  ; 
But  our  ey«8  tell  us  the  romance  is  true^ 

We  have  but  to  compare — 

"  These  domes,  whose  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hands,'* 

With— 

*'  That  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn,  which  God  hath  planned, 
With  that  cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply — 
Its  choir  the  wind  and  waves — its  organ  thunder — 
Its  dome  the  sky," 

And  we  shall  be  humbled— shall  realize  our  own  weakness — shall 
wonder  at  our  temerity  and  egotism.  But  we  need  not  look 
above  to  see  mirrored  our  ignorance  and  imbecility.  We  may 
find  ample  field  for  study  and  contrast  on  this  footstool  of  Al- 
mighty Power. 

I  said  I  should  blow  among  you  some  straws.  Trifles — straws 
— make  character.  A  word,  a  sound,  a  pebble,  a  sprig,  a 
flower,  a  straw^  may  turn' the  channel  of  thought,  and  change 
the  destiny  of  the  thinker. 

I  need  not  bring  instances  to  prove  this ;  for  all  who  have  read 
history,  or  watched  the  uprising  of  genius,  know  it.  How  small 
a  thing  will  produce  a  great  effect!  (I  make  no  allusion  to  the 
straws  I  am  scattering.)  A  touch  of  the  swallow's .  wing,  in  the 
centre  of  a  pond,  and  it  ripples  to  its  circumference.  A  word — 
be  it  of  good  or  evil — spoken  before  a  child,  makes  a  corresponding 
impression,  which  lasts  a  lifetime.  A  little  word — straw-like — 
yet  an  immortal  spirit's  destiny  is  affected  by  it. 

But  allow  me  to  trace  this  analogy  further.  We  are  like  straw. 
There  is  an  analogy.  The  farmer  philosopher  may  have  disco v- 
ered  it. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  stalk — the  head  in  blossom.  As  the 
stalk  yellows  the  kernels  mature — ^ripen.  Once  ripe,  the  straw  is 
brittle — is  cut  down  and  threshed.  The  kernel  sown,  springs 
again  into  life !     The  straw  is  tread  upon  and  decays — is  dust  1 

Infancy — the  blade — the  green  leaf!  Youth — the  head  pro- 
trudes and  kernels  are  formed  from  the  blossom.  Manhood — the 
kernel  matures — the  intellect  ripens.  Old  age — the  woody  mat- 
ter accumulates  in  the  kernel — the  straw  is  brittle. 

The  mind  loses  its  vigor — the  body  becomes  weak — decays — 
dies.  Threshed — separated,  body  and  soul.  The  straw  decays 
".—the  kernel  is  preserved.    The  body  perishes^^-the  soul  is  im- 
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mortal.  The  kernel  sown  again  springs  into  tiew  life  !  So  of  the 
immortal  part. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  protect  and  guard  the  straw,  and 
by  feeding  aid  its  growth ;  for  without  straw,  no  kernel.  The 
body  is  the  spirit's  dwelling  place.  Shield  and  guard  it  well. 
Cultivate  its  growth-— not  an  overgrowth,  else  the  grain  will  not 
ripen — the  intellect  will  not  mature — but  feed  with  those  fertili- 
zers which,  while  a  fine  growth  of  straw  is  secured,  also  insure  a 
full,  round,  ripe  kernel.  Keep  the  proportion  which  nature  and 
the  voice  of  God  requires.  So  feed  the  mind  and  body.  Not 
with  adulterated  guano,  for  it  poisons  and  weakens  both  straw 
and  grain,  but  with  the  pure  Peruvian— not  with  vile  and  poison- 
ous drugs,  and  the  mental  poison  which  is  found  at  every  comer, 
but  with  the  pure  beverage  of  nature,  and  tlie  rich,  and  once  ap- 
plied enriching,  precepts  of  the  bible. 

The  plant  retains  all  the  properties  of  earth  and  air  coming 
within  its  reach,  which  are  to  increase  its  growth.  It  possesses 
this  power,  and  if  not  furnished  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
these  requisites  for  its  sustenance,  it  sickens.  So  we  can  reject 
or  receive — ^receive  such  principles  and  theories  as  shall  aid  in  our 
mental  and  moral  development — adopt  such  examples  as  shall  bo 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  reject  any  and  every  thing  which  would 
tend  to  embarrass  the  mind's  maturing. 

We  must  progress,  mentally,  physically  and  morally,  as  a  peo- 
ple; progress  socially,  and  in  all  our  enterprises,  or  retrograde. 
The  moment  the  straw  ceases  growing,  it  begins  to  decay.  The 
elements  which  constitute  its  life  have  left  it ;  the  kernel  become  s 
harder,  and  of  less  value,  unless  revived. 

But  we  must  not  let  this  "  kernel  of  the  west"  ripen  premature- 
ly. It  is  capable  of  unlimited  development.  "Who  would  n(  t 
see,  and  labor  to  see,  the  special  interests  of  the  agriculturists  if 
the  west  developed  in  all  the  magnificent  proportions  which  our 
position  and  available  resources  warrant. 

It  can  be  done — it  must  be  done.  It  is  true  there  are  strav  h 
in  the  way,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  in  proportion  as  thy 
strength  of  our  inclination  is  to  the  strength  of  our  will.  It  takes 
but  a  straw  to  start  some  men  down  the  glassy  incUnation.  TLe 
fact  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  siraw  disarms  them.  On  the  othc  r 
hand,  a  straw  in  the  way  is  but  a  signal  for  double  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  others.  You,  who  have  had  the  experience  and  obser- 
vatiou  of  a  score  of  years,  have  examples  of  the  two  characters  in 
your  mmds.  ^.g,,,,  ,^  GoOglc 
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Kow,  fellow  farmers,  what  straws  prevent  the  founding  here  ot 
a  great  social  cmpu'e,  upon  an  imperishable  basis — a  basis  of  in- 
telligence and  morality.  You  may  pay  it  is  founded.  Very  well. 
What  hinders  its  development.  AVhy  not  proceed  to  rear  the  su- 
perstructure. Why  not  commence  to  quarry  the  blocks  with 
which  to  rear  and  proportion  it  ?  It  can  only  be  done  by  effort — 
well  directed  and  persevering  ef  ^i  t.  To  become  great,  we  must 
become  good.  In  this  relation  the  two  words  are  synonymous. 
'No  one  can  be  eminently  good  without  intelligence.  Hence,  the 
stepping  stone  to  greatness  is  intciligence.  Hence,  too,  the  im- 
portance of  a  spontaneous  and  onorgetic  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  population  of  our  state  to  diii'use  knowledge.  Your  own  in- 
terests are  most  subserved  by  such  an  effort. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  from  the 
erection  of  substantial  and  tasteful  school  buildings — ^need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  enhanced  value  of  real  estate  where  such  im- 
provements are  made.  All  this  yuu  realize.  These  institutions 
form  the  nucleus  of  good  society.  They  are  the  magnets  which 
attract  intelligence  and  load  stones  to  retain  it. 

It  is  not  alone  the  knowledge  of  tlie  composition  of  plants — of 
the  difference  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  parts — the  pro- 
portion and  relation  of  the  elements — which  compose  them;  or  of 
the  different  constitituents  whicli  compose  a  sandy,  clayey,  loamy, 
calcareous  or  peaty  soil ;  or  being  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
manures — understanding  the  laws  of  evaporation,  leaching,  and 
the  preventives  of  this  waste  of  fertilizers ;  or  the  most  approved 
mode  of  cultivation,  drainage,  p]ov\  ing,  mulching,  &c.,  &c.;  or  the 
simplest  or  most  important  laws  of  mechanicv«*,  hydraulics  or  hy- 
drostatics, light  and  heat,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  common 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere — it  is  not  alone  this  knowledge  you 
should  be  satisfied  with,  or  the  want  of  it  which  retards  your  pro- 
gress— ^which  clogs  the  wheels  and  neutralizes  the  effort.  These 
are  important  wants,  however.  This  is  a  great  deficiency  in  our 
schools  that  those  primary  princii)les,  so  essential  to  the  farmer, 
are  overlooked —are  not"  taught.  Some  one  exclaims,  "  that  hints 
of  '  scientific  farming,' ''  for  which  a  large  class  have  a  holy  hor- 
ror.   No,  I  would  not  spurn  experience,  but  I  would  enlighten  it 

I  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  with  nature ;  committing  to  her  trust,  confiding- 
ly, his  treasure  of  seed  in  the  spring  time,  and  reaping  the  reward 
of  Ids  faith  in  the  autumn — for  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  based 
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npon  knowledge  derived  from  an  actnal  demonstration — a  dem- 
onstration of  principles  which  are  universal,  and  which  may  be 
communicated  to  and  learned  by  the  youth,  and  recognized  by 
Lim  in  early  manhood,  when  he  first  steps  upon  the  field  of  active 
life.  It  has  been  by  observation,  study  and  experience  that  these 
treasures  we  would  have  hoarded  by  the  young  have  been  secured. 
They  are  capable  of  demonstration.  Let  them  be  demonstratkd  1 
What  others  have  spent  a  lifetime  to  obtain,  we  can  grasp  by 
reaching  for  it.  I  say  farmers  have  felt  the  want  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  I  need  not  urge  its  diffusion. 

But  it  is  not  this  alone  that  is  wanted  to  elevate  us  to  the  posi- 
tion we  assume  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  aspire  to — to 
strive  for.  Nature's  noblemen  should  not  only  converse  with  na- 
ture, Usten  to  and  understand  her  teachings,  and  apply  them  to 
practice ;  but  we  sustain  social  relations  which  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  proportion  as  two  minds  are  enlight- 
ened, in  just  such  proportion  is  their  mutuxd  enjoyment  increased, 
when  together.  I  am  no  advocate  of  this  refinement  wliich  ignores 
labor  and  degrades  the  laborer — which  brands  as  plebeian  him  who 
is  honestly  struggling  tu  obtain  a  livelihood. 

I  can  grasp  that  man's  hand  with  a  cordial  gripe,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  has  a  heabt  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  worthy,  in  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  encourage  the  efforts 
of  the  poverty  stricken  to  rise. 

There  is  no  real  social  refinement  without  a  base  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. Ejiowledge,  unless  tempered  by  virtue,  and  controlled 
by  principle,  is  a  curse  to  the  possessor.  It  adds  intensity  to 
wrong,  craftiness  to  crime,  rapacity  to  desire,  and  vindictiveness 
to  hate.  If  we  were  to  progress  in  morals  and  virtue  as  we  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  we  should  have  more  reason  to  watch  for  the 
millennium  than  we  have  now.  If  we  were  to  expend  more  time 
and  money  in  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  less  in  ministering  to 
our  sensual  desires,  and  imaginary  wants,  there  would  be  more 
reason  in  our  aspirations,  and  more  hope  in  our  efforts  to  obtain 
political  distinction — ^the ,  presidency,  for  instance.  It  is  true, 
wealth  gives  men  influence,  and  money  secures  position,  often 
for  those  who  have  no  capacity  to  sustain  it.  But  this  fact  only 
illustrates  how  low  we  may  fall. 

Masses  of  men  are  rushing  through  life,  (and  downward  as  they 
rush  through  it,)  after  the  abnighty  dollar;  as  if  it  could  purchase  a 
panacea  for  every  ill,  a  reality  for  every  hope,  the  object  of  every 
desire,  beside  being  the  crown  of  glory  eternally.  ^  I 
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I  am  reminded  here  of  a  paragraph  I  saw  the  other  day,  Ulus- 
trating  this  class. 

A  lady  of  wealth  pnt  her  daughter,  who  had  been  pampered  by 
indolence,  under  the  tuition  of  a  governess.  Upon  calling  to  in- 
quire how  her  daughter  progressed  with  her  studies,  she  was  told 
"not  very  well." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  reason  ?" 

"  She  wants  capacity." 

"  Well,  you  know  I  don't  regard  expenses ;  you  must  pukchasb 

HEB  one  immediately." 

Thank  God !  capacity  can't  be  purchased.  Knowledge  cannot 
be  bought.  Virtue  cannot  be  bartered  for.  As  the  mind  is  above 
matter,  so  are  all  these  qualities  and  virtues  above  price. 

Education  is  the  best  capital  you  can  give  your  son  ;  and  a  good 
character  and  continued  honesty  and  moraUty  is  the  best  insurance 
of  success. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  you  but  indorses  this.  At  least  your  best 
judgment  teaches  it.  But  are  you  laboring  to  start  him  in  life 
with  such  a  capital  ?  Do  you  build  school  houses  and  churches, 
employ  ministers  and  well  qualified  teachers  ?  Do  you  visit  your 
own  district  school — interest  yourselves  in  the  progress  and  com- 
fort of  the  scholar — encourage  the  teacher  by  your  influence  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  interest  you  have  in  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  sympathy  you  should  accord  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  ? 

The  mind  and  body  should  be  educated  sinmltaneously — the 
kernel  is  dependent  for  its  quality  and  perfections  upon  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  straw  which  sustains  it.  So  is  the  mind  dependent 
upon  the  body.  A  law  of  nature  broken,  and  the  mind  and  body 
both  pay  the  penalty. 

A  healthy  mind  cannot  exist  in  connexion  with  a  diseased 
body.  Hence,  I  am  in  favor  of  model  farms,  or  model  mechanic 
shops  in  connexion  with  our  literary  institutions.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  a  proposition  which  requires  time  and  study  to  perfect  and  make 
practicable.  But  it  must  and  will  be  done.  There  is  field  enough 
for  detail  and  statistics  to  prove  the  importance  of  a  vigilant  scru- 
tiny of  the  condition  of  our  educational  interests.  There  is  not 
the  time,  neither  is  this  the  place  for  such  an  investigation.  It 
was  only  my  intention  to  point  to  the  importance  of  reform,  and 
also  urge  upon  your  attention  the  identity  of  these  interests  with 
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yonr  own — to  urge  that  you  have  an  eye  to  these  ohjeets  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  your  future  course. 

You  will  soon  have  to  employ  teachers  for  the  winter  schools. 
This  is  a  work  of  not  a  little  responsibility.  It  should  not  be 
performed  thoughtlessly,  or  by  men  whose  only  thought  will  be, 
"  can  I  have  him  cheap."  You  would  give  more  wheat  for  a 
purse  of  gold  than  for  a  purse  of  brass — so  you  should  be  willing 
to  remunerate  for  real  worth  and  capacity,  above  the  glittering 
yet  senseless,  brazen-feced  and^brainless  imps,  who  only  teacli  "  to 
pass  away  time.'' 

As  you  love  your  country,  desire  its  prosperity,  and  would 
cherish  all  that  is  worth  preserving  of  its  institutions,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  separate^  or  to  regard  as  distinct,  the  agricultural  and 
educational  interests  of  your  community.  The  country^  the  farm 
and  mechanic  shops  funiish  the  men  with  backbone  in  them  for 
our  cormtry's  service  now. 

How  much  more  important  then,  that  we  do  not  retrograde  in 
this  respect — that  when  our  empire  becomes  extended,  as  we  see 
the  promise  of  extension  in  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  our 
race — when  the  glorious  old  thirteen  shall  have  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  system  only  limited  in  extent  by  the  waters  which  wash  the 
borders  of  our  continent,  and  unlimited  in  influence — ^that  then 
we  may  be  found  prepared  with  mental  calibre  to  defend,  moral 
ballast  to  trim,  and  knowledge  to  direct  the  "  ship  of  state." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  or  be  deemed  impertinent 
for  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  women  of  Kane  county.  Now,  I  be-^ 
lieve  women  are  legitimately  entitled  to  certain  rights.  I  be- 
lieve those  rights  are  only  limited  by  the  capacity  to  exercise 
them.  So  of  men.  They  (the  women)  have  great  responsibili" 
ties.  Talk  about  the  responsibility  of  man !  Mothers  have  the 
twig  to  bend.  Then  the  responsibility  of  the  inclination  rests 
with  them.  The  mother  and  teacher  sustain  similar  relations  to 
the  child.  The  mother  moulds  mind — ^has  the  power  to  control 
its  action  a  lifetime.  But  how  are  the  girls,  (that  is  vulgar  now,) 
or  young  ladies,  if  you  please,  educated  ? 

They  are  placed  at  schools,  where,  as  Saxe  truthfully  writes^ 
they 

**  In  ppite  of  wish  or  taste, 

On  vain  accomplishments,  their  moments  waste — 
By  cruel  parents  here  condemned  to  wrench 
Their  tender  thros  ts  in  mispronouncing  French  ;. 
Here  doomed  to  force,  by  unrelenting  knockii,. 
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Heluctant  music  from  a  tortured  box  ; 
Here  taught,  in  inky  ftlmdes  and  rigid  lines, 
To  perpetrate  equivocal  designs ; 
Drawings  that  prove  their  title  plainly  true, 
By  showing  nature  '  drawn'  and  quartered  too  V* 

But  it  was  not  so  once : 

"  In  ancient  times  Pve  heard  my  grandam  tell 

Young  maids  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  spell ; 

(Neglected  arts !  once  learned  by  rigid  rules 

As  prime  essentials  of  the  common  schools,) 

Well  taught  beside  in  many  a  usefid  art 

To  mend  the  manners  and  improve  the  heart ; 

Nor  yet  unskilled  to  turn  the  busy  wheel, 

To  ply  the  shuttle,  and  to  twirl  the  reel, 

Could  thrifty  tasks  with  cheerful  grace  pursue. 

Themselves  accomplished,  and  their  duties  too. 

Of  tongues  each  maiden  had  but  otu^  Ws  said, 

Enouf/h  'twas  thought  to  serve  a  Wy«  head.** 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  to  decide 
to  which  of  the  above  classes  the  Kane  county  girls  belong. 

I  have  no  desire  to  decide.  The  accomplishments  of  a  modern 
young.lady  are,  as  a  rule,  so  far  above  those  of  modem  young  men, 
that  we  gain  nothing  by  instituting  a  comparison.  Cards,  cigars, 
bad  liquor,  billiards,  racing,  and  round  oaths,  have  no  counterpart 
among  the  so-called  refinements  of  ladies. 

There  are  exceptions — other  classes  of  young  men,  else  alas  for 
our  country. 

Here  again  the  country  furnishes  the  virtue,  intelligence  and 
constancy  so  rarely  found  among  women  in  our  cities.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  system  of  instruction  in  all  that  prepares 
woman  to  sustain  the  relation  of  wdfe,  mother  and  instructor— 
to  prepare  hands,  head  and  heart  for  a  position  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  any  political  station  that  could  be  offered  her. 

In  an  old  book,  too  much  abused,  too  little  read,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  often  wantonly  distorted,  I  find  a  desca'iption 
worth  studying  of  an  ideal  woman,  whose  "price  is  far  above  ru- 
bies :"  "  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so 
that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do  him  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and 
worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the  merchant's 
ship— she  bringeth  food  from  afar.  She  riseth  also  when  it  is  yet 
night  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maid- 
ens. She  considereth  a  field  imd  buyeth  it — with  the  fimit  of 
her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.    She  girdeth  her  loins  with 
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strength,  and  strengtlienetli  her  arms.  She  perceiveth  that  her 
merchandise  is  good:  her  eaiuUe  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  6i)indle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 
She  stretcheth out  her  hand  to  tUo  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth 
her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow,  for  all 
her  household  are  clothed  with  -carlet.  She  maketh  herself  cov- 
erings of  tapestry ;  her  elothiii--  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband 
is  known  in  the  gates,  where  lie  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the 
land.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and  sellethit,  and  delivereth  girdles 
unto  the  merchant.  Strength  tiud  honor  are  her  clothing;  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  tune  to  conio.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  she  excelleth  them  all.  Favor  is  d^ceiffui^  and  beauty  is  vain, 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she'  shall  be  praised.  Give 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates." 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

A.  W.  Martin  writes  us  that  the  exhibition  of  fine  cattle  and 
horses  was  excellent — 20  head  of  short  horns,  claimed  to  be  tho- 
rough-bred, &c.,  &c.  There  was  good  feeling,  '^mucji  people," 
and  an  excellent  address  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  The  society  has 
pm-chased  ten  acres  of  ground  as  a  fair  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000, 
Seventy-five  persons  became  life  members,  the  last  day  of  the  fair, 
by  the  payment  of  $10  each.  $700  were  received  at  the  gate  from 
members  and  others.  It  is  intended  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and 
plant  trees  in  the  spring. — Prairie  Farmer. 


LAKE  COUNTY, 

President — B,.  H.  French,  Libertyville  post  office, 
1*^  Vice  President — ^Wm.  S.  Skinner,  Gilmer. 
2d  Vice  President — ^Eber  C.  Stephens,  Antioch, 
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Treasurer — S.  M.  Dowst,  Waukegan. 

Secretary — N.  C.  Geer,  " 

Executive  CommiiteeT-J iimes  McKay,  TP'aukeo:an ;  Harrison 
L.  Putnam,  Otsego ;  Thomas  Rekl,  Wankogan ;  Daniel  S.  Put- 
nam, Fremont  Centre;  O.  G,  Risley,  Liberty vilJe;  J.  C.  Bloom, 
Port  Clinton. 


LA  SALLE  COLTJTY. 

A  full  official  report,  as  wo  are  assured  by  the  president,  Bron- 
feon  Murray,  was  fo warded  to  Springfield,  in  December,  1856,  but 
Jt  has  not  reached  the  editor  of  this  volume. 

We  incidentally  learn  that  the  society  has  ten  acres,  near  the 
pity  of  Ottawa,  well  fenced,  and  supplied  with  fixtures. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1856,  and  the  fair  of  that 
year  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  good  one : 

President — Bronson  Murray. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  H.  Price,  T.  D.  Brewster,  David  Straw- 
eon,  Charles  Van  Doren,  G,  W.  Jackson,  J.  K.  Courtney. 

Executive  Committee — J.  H.  Hosford,  John  Titus,  J.  Lawrence, 
Jesse  Green,  W.  M.  True,  E.  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Willard,  Henry 
Moore,  L.  W.  Weston.  ' 

Voted,  that  $50  bo  allowed  the  secretary  as  salary  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

ADDRESS  OF  BRONSON  MURRAY,  ESQ., 

PEFORE   THE    LA  SALLE   COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY,  OCTOBER 

17,  1854. 

Ladies  and  Gentlevieny  Co- Workers  and  Members  of  our 
(hunty  ^Agricultural  Society — It  is  a  post  of  responsibility  to  sug- 
gest a  train  of  thought  at  your  annual  gathering.  That  train  may 
sometimes  mould  or  wield  the  public  opinion,  that  great  arbiter  of 
the  course  of  every  true  republic.  Conscious  of  this  responsibility, 
one  may  well  hesitate  and  question  his  capacity  to  do  justice  to 
the  occasion  and  public  expectation.  It  is  with  such  feelings  I 
have  proceeded  to  the  tasj?  your  executive  board  have  allotted 
me,  and  have  selected,  as  a  suitable  inquiry — 
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WUAT    ARI2   THE   THUE   OBJECTS    OF    AN  AGBIOULTUKAL    SOCIETY, 
AND  HOW  CAN  THEY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  ? 

Are  its  objects  to  make  great  men,  or  great  beasts;  great  mind, 
or  great  matter?  The  man  who,  intent  upon  surpassing  all  com- 
petitors, aims  to  produce  the  most  beef  in  the  smallest  compass — 
who  stuffs  his  mottled  Durham  till  his  body  is  a  perfect  cube,  and 
who  sees,  in  the  varied  premium  list,  only  the  hide  which  covers 
Lis  1keH.%t— the  iiuui  who  fancies  not  the  (lei>iirtintiite  of  linyj^e 
wifery,  maehintTVj  mineralogy,  bfjtany  or  thtt  tine  art^— wljnnuly 
tolerates^  theui  bccaii:^e  others  insij^;!  on  llii'tii*  nnd  wlio  rt'ii^fti'd^  ilw 
money  expended  ii[u>ii  them  as  Inst  Uf  ihv  Mtcwty  and  tr>  Ikt  eattlo 
— ^sncL  a  ntan  we  aU  recognize  as  liaving  a  faint  conception  o\'  the 
exteuijiive  scope  legitiinate  to  agricuUuml  ai^f*<'ciaHons,  Yet  theriL^ 
are  others,  and  no  small  number,  who  titn^tn  to  consider  that  tht! 
annual  exhibition  of  the  products  of  industry  and  skill,  living  and 
inanimate,  eiicli  m  we  have  thiJ^  day  beliebl,  covers  and  i^eeni't^.H 
their  great  objccfs.  These  people  canvass  the  quality  of  the  yhow^ 
inquire  the  amount  of  receipts,  and  then  decide  the  succeHH  of  thu 
society,  thinking  they  have  seen  its  last  result*?.  I>u  ut^t  thin  rlatn 
err  as  mucti  as  the  former^  Is  it  not  for  aian  that  tins  and  aU 
agricultural  societies  are  *jrganizedl  fiir  nian^and  not  for  niatt^rf 
Are  these  exhibitions  of  yom^  skill  and  handiwork  anything  morw 
than  evidiniees  of  man^s  pragrpss  in  their  ]»eeuliar  line  ?  I  think' 
they  are  neither  uu>re  nor  le.HS  than  this.  Are  these  annua!  g^itl.^ 
erings,  judginc^s  and  awardinga  anything  more  than  bonds  of 
union  and  incentives  in  the  great  enterpriseof  the  progress  of  tie 
liuinau  race  I  I  think  the  true  aim  and  objeets  of  these  societies 
are,  or  should  be^  the  elevation  of  mak,  and  tlie  duniiniun  tif 
mind  over  matter — fhi^  reaching  of  that  goal  where  wuoil,  and  iroi^ 
and  steel  bceume  the  willing  sabstltutes  f^ir  human  nius^clej  bono 
and  sinew.  If  thi.s  be  our  true  aim  and  ohjeet  in  these  as^oeir.- 
tions,  is  there  no  liiik  unplaced  in  the  chain  of  its  aecon^plihli- 
ment?  Is  there  no  great  jH:>wer  dormant  or  unemployed  iii  this 
great  prnduotion— the  j.*roductioii  of  man — whose  ndnd  shall  raa^» 
ter  matter,  and  sulycct  it  to  supi>ly  all  his  wants  f  Are  yonr  pii.- 
niium  lists,  and  your  committees,  and  your  prizes,  and  your  di* 
plonuis  sutlicieiit  1ur  this?  "Will  the  present  appliances  of  agri- 
eidtiiral  societies  lay  bare  the  w^onderful  my^iteries  of  nature,  and 
exjilain  tn  the  general  mind  the  uses  to  which  tliey  may  be  direcT- 
edi  Kvery  leaf  that  waves  in  the  breeze  breathes  and  exhalets 
i^ith  its  thousand  mouths.  Every  plant  of  the  niyriada  which 
clothe  unr  prairies  and  woodlands  has  a  useful  property/^udmiT' 
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pose.  Every  district  of  soil  has  its  peculiar  properties,  and  its  fit- 
ness for  peculiar  crops.  Every  i^.ant  we  cultivate  has  its  own  idi- 
osyncrasies— its  own  proper  and  best  method  of  cultivation.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean,  the  currento  of  the  air  and  the  plants  of  tlie 
field  all  have  their  own  peculiar  laws.  The  key  to  these  is  the 
power  over  them.  For  this  key  hundreds  of  men  of  science,  all 
the  world  over,  arQ  worthily  devoting  their  lives.  But  while  they 
are  thus  busy,  millions  on  millions,  with  eyes  as  good  and  keen, 
senses  as  clear  and  hearts  as  ardent  and  yearniug  are  daily  tread- 
ing paths  far  more  fruitful  in  opportunity,  without  the  rudiments 
of  that  EDUCATION  which  fits  them  to  discover  the  mysteries  which 
perpetually  court  their  observation.  Is  there  a  farmer  who  passes 
into  his  grave  whose  life  has  not  been  as  favorable  for  observation 
as  that  of  a  Humboldt  himself?  From  earliest  dawn  to  latest  day 
he  has  been  surrounded,  at  every  tread,  by  nature's  mysteries  of 
earth  and  air.  Yet  what,  to  the  development  of  mind  or  science, 
are  the  results  of  his  spent  life  ?  You  know  it  is  nothing.  Com- 
pared with  its  field  for  usefulness,  his  life  is  thrown  away.  Shall 
we  not  then  ask  if  there  is  not  a  force  known  to  the  world,  but 
lost  sight  of  by  your  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  well  as  by  our 
legislature  and  people,  for  the  completion  of  what  this  society  is 
formed  for — ^for  the  more  perfect  education  of  man — for  the  dis- 
covery of  these  arcana  of  nature,  and  his  consequent  mastery  over 
such  a  missing  force  ?  I  think  there  is.  Where  are  your  efibrts 
for  a  collegiate  education  of  your  children  in  the  line  of  their 
pursuits  3  Where  the  sources  from  which  they  may  draw  all  the 
learning,  already  in  the  world,  to  give  them  a  good  start  in  the 
race  for  which  you  design  them — to  open  their  eyes  to  the  obser- 
vation and  discovery  of  the  things  which  surround  them  ?  Why! 
'tis  said  the  Chinese  barbarians  possess  a  higher  standard  of  agri- 
culture than  any  other  nation  that  treads  God's  footstool.  "WTiere 
is  our  institution  to  collect  iheir  knowledge,  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions, and  deal  it  out  to  our  childien  ?  Are  you,  yourselves,  com- 
petent to  it  ?  Do  you  possess  tlie  ability  ?  Can  you  collect  it  and 
convey  it  to  their  young  minds  ?  I  fancy  not.  Where  is  the 
farmer  who  pretends  to  know  even  the  very  rudiments  of  what 
he  is  conscious  his  profession  covers  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
can  claim  to  tell  even  the  exact  distance  apai't  at  which  any  grain 
— even  corn,  the  commonest — should  be  planted,  to  produce  the 
greatest  crop  ?  You  cannot  find  him.  Ignorance,  of  the  starkest 
kind,  pervades  every  department  of  productive  life,  and,  separa- 
ted from  his  fellows  by  the  very  nature  of  his  pursiut,  the  imneij 
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more  than  any  other,  experiences  its  evils.  Where,  I  then  ask, 
as^ain,  is  the  source  from  which  we  may  educate  our  children  in 
their  pursuits,  that  they,  at  least,  may  hope  to  excel  their  pai^ents  ? 
Is  it  in  the  colleges  and  schools  already  established  ?  Are  these 
fitted  to  your  trades — to  till  your  wants  ?  .  You  have  answered 
this  question  by  the  encouragement  you  have  given  them.  Got 
up  to  promote  sectarian  ])urpo6e6 — controlled  by  the  trustiest  sec- 
tarian partisans — would  you  look  to  them  to  advance  the  working- 
man's  learning  so  much  as  the  preacher's — the  sectarian's  ?  If 
you  did,  you  would  be  disappointed.  They  teach  literature,  lan- 
guage and  abstract  science.  They  are  fitted  for  the  education  of 
the  talkers  of  society — for  the  clergy  and  the  bar — but  not  for  the 
workers  on  earth,  and  wood,  and  metal.  These  men  require 
something  more  than  history,  figures  and  acids.  For  the  truth  of 
tliis  assertion  I  appeal  to  hisU^ry.  Books,  mathematics,  language, 
theology,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  chemistry,  have  been  possessed 
by  the  world  for  many  centuries.  Classical  colleges  and  univer- 
sities begin  to  measure  their  ages  with  Methusalah,  yet  the  giant 
of  progress,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  is  of  tender  years.  Look 
back  on  England,  two  hundred  years.  Seneca  had,  centuries  be- 
fore, presented  the  world  a  theory  of  morals,  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  christian,  and  the  christian  faith  was  already  sixteen 
centuries  old.  Living  England  contained  a  Johnson,  a  Swift  and 
a  Bacon.  Religious,  moral,  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  were 
then  and  there  in  abundance,  and  were  good.  Yet  something 
more  was  needed  to  produce  tlie  superiority  6f  present  civiliza- 
tion. The  railway  and  the  steamboat,  the  march  of  nations  over 
new  continents,  the  production  of  millions  of  implements,  then 
unknown,  and  all  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,  required  some 
other  power  than  that  of  bare  learning  and  a  theory  of  morals, 
however  perfect,  to  efiect  them.  Only  two  hundred  years  ago, 
what  comforts  could  the  laboring  man  of  England  possess  ?  Ilia 
day's  work  produced  18  cents;  his  year's  work,  $18;  a* woman's, 
$8;  and  for  a  rod  of  diteliing,  he  got  five  cents;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  pewter  dish,  to  hold  his  Sunday  joint,  cost  $1  80 ; 
a  pair  of  stockings,  33  cents ;  and  his  Sunday  boots,  $2  25.  Thirty- 
six  rods  of  ditching  would  buy  his  Sunday  platter,  and  two  month's 
bard  labor  pay  for  bis  Sunday  boots  and  stockings. 

The  state  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  had  7io  position  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  letters  and  science.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  "at 
Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  tlie  capital,  was  a  region 
iive-and-twenty  miles  in  ciixjumference,  which  contained  ^pl3j4l^A9p 
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houses,  and  scarcely  any  inclosed  field.  Deer,  as  free  as  any  in  an 
American  forest,  wandered  there  bj  thousands.  The  wild  buU, 
with  his  white  mane,  M'as  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  southern 
forests.  The  wild  cats  were  frequently  heard  by  night,  wailing 
around  the  lodges  of  the  rangers.  The  wheat,  which  was  cultivated 
only  on  the  strongest  clay,  and  consumed  only  by  those  who  were 
in  easy  circumstances,  was  estimated  at  less  than  sixteen  millions 
of  bushels.  JS^either  the  modem  dray  horse  nor  the  modern  race 
horse  were  then  known.  Two  men,  whose  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects was  held  in  great  esteem,  pronounced  that  the  meanest  hack 
ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce  a  finer  progeny  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  best  sire  of  the  native  breed.  The  tin 
of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more  than  two  thousand  years  betbre,  at- 
tracted the  Tyrian  sails,  was  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  yet  yielded  only  about  1,600  tons,  or  one- 
third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  veins  of  copper,  which  now  yield 
near  1,500  tons,  were  then  unworked,  and  not  reckoned  in  the 
value  of  property.  The  mines  of  coal,  and  salt,  and  iron  were 
almost  disregarded,  and  the  two  latter  viewed  with  an  unfavora- 
ble eye  by  both  government  and  people,  because  of  their  con- 
sumption of  wood." 

The  state  of  the  roads  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion. How  true  that  "of  all  the  inventions,  the  alphabet  and 
printing  alone  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance, 
have  done  the  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species."  Our  rail- 
roads to-day  are  the  best  friends  of  the  working  community,  and 
of  no  portion  greater  than  of  the  farmer.  By  their  aid  his  farm 
becomes  the  environs  of  the  city.  From  them  he  deriv^es  wealth 
and  practical  lessons  of  punctuality,  industry  and  promptness  in 
dealing.  In  these,  how  far  we  are  this  day  superior  to  England 
then !  Macaulay  says,  "on  the  best  lines  of  commimication  the 
ruts  were  deep,  the  descents  precipitous  and  the  way  oflen  such 
as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  it,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
uninclosed  heath,  and  the  jeni  which  lay  on  both  sides.  It  was 
only  in  tine  weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avail- 
able for  wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  only  a  nan-ow  track  of  firm  ground  rose  above  the 
quagmire.  At  such  times  obstructions  and  quarrels  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  up,  during  a  long 
time,  by  carriers,  neither  of  whom  would  break  the  way.  It  hap- 
pened, almost  every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of 
cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neighboring  farm  to  tug  them 
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out  of  the  slougb.  People  traveled  with  six  horses,  because  with  a 
smaller  number  there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.'^ 
The  freight  on  goods  was  about  30  cents  per  ton  a  mile,  or  fifteen 
times  what  it  now  is  here  by  railroad,  if  measured  by  money,  and 
one  hundred  times  as  much  measured  by  labor.  "On  by-roads, 
and  generally  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  car- 
ried by  long  tmins  of  pack  horses."  The  road  tax  on  every  la- 
boring man  was  six  days  in  every  year.  Such  were  the  high- 
ways of  England  two  hundred  years  ago  !  Compare  them  with 
the  railroads  of  Illinois  to-day  !  Her  domestic  comforts  were  simi- 
lar. A  successfld  merchant  or  mechanic  of  the  present  day  en~ 
joys  luxuries  unknown  to  the  princes  of  that.  The  streets  of  Lon- 
don did  not  then  dream  of  lighting  of  any  sort,  and  rencountres; 
and  assassinations  by  night  were  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 
Contrast  this  with  our  most  moderate  villages  enjoying  the  com- 
fort of  gas.  Where  lies  the  cause  of  this  vast  difterence — ^Eng- 
land tbe-n  and  now  ?  Not  in  the  advance  of  theology,  literature, 
science  or  nK)rals.  No !  For  this  inaterial  progress  we  must 
look  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan,  to  his  superior  skill,  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  education  of  labor,  to  the  application  of  science,  in- 
telligence and  skill,  to  industrious,  continuous  labor.  Morals, 
peace  and  science  may  open  the  way 'for  this  progress,  but  they 
cannot  effect  it.  Machinery  in  endless  profusion,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  and  steel  for  the  strained  muscles  of  men,  are  the 
results  of  their  influence  only  when  applied  to  the  hands  of  the 
artisan.  From  these  hands  in  turn  spring  both  relief  to  the  la- 
borer from  incessant  toil,  and  opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment. Fellow  laborers !  are  not  these  the  true  consummations  to 
be  sought  by  your  society  ?  Fellow  laborers !  you  have  seen  the 
state  of  England  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  you  know  what  it  is 
now.  You  know  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  change. 
Shall  we  be  content  to  walk  in  the  comparatively  weary  path  of 
the  past,  or  shall  we  seize  additional  appliances  for  progress  ? 
Shall  we  allow  the  teachings  of  history  to  fall  unimproved  on  our 
minds,  or  shall  we  profit  by  their  instruc*tions  ?  Shall  the  rays  of 
science  be  left  to  their  own  slow  penetration  to  reach  the  hand  of 
the  artisan,  or  shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  known  means  te 
spread  its  beams  through  all  the  land  ?  Shall  we  make  our  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  schools  instruments  for  the  advance  of  ma- 
terial— mechanical  as  well  as  scientific  and  linguistic  knowledge — 
or  shall  we  keep  them  the  machines  they  descended  to  us ;  ma- 
chines for  the  refinement  of  the  brain  and  the  damage  of  the  bo^ 
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dies  of  men  ?     It  is  by  e Juciitlou  of  some  sort  that  all  intelligent 
men  propose  to  accomplish  progress.     It  is  by  education  of  an 
appropriate  kind  that  each  profession  seeks  to  advance  and  pre- 
pare its  youth  for  their  life  duties.     Shall  farmers  and  mechanics 
failt  o  do  the  same  ?     Shall  we,  alone,  of  all  the  classes  of  society, 
not  seek  out  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  our  pursuits? 
Shall  we,  alone,  be  content  with  the  cast  otf  clothing  of  the  other 
professions  i     What  are  the  educational  processes  through  which 
the  prospective  farmer  passes  i     A  fyw  weeks  or  months,  by  win- 
ter, at  school,  before  he  reaches  twelve,  or  perhaps  none  before 
and  a  few  afterwards ;  a  learning  in  literature,  bounded  by  the 
correct  writing  of  his  own  name,  and  the  simple  rales  of  arithme- 
tic.    Deprived  of  that  education  in  the  application  of  his  think- 
ing powers  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  in  which  his  parents 
should  feel  an  interest  to  perfect  him,  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to 
every  species  of  imposture.     An  axeman  on  a  railroad,  as  ignorant 
as  himself,  but  somewhat  more  crafty,  dissatisfied  that  his  daily 
dollar  is  not  received  for  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  other  six,  leaves 
his  employment,  boils  sarsaparilla  in  molasses  and  pursuades  him 
it  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills — prepared  by  a  son  of  Esculapius.     A 
cunning  intriguer,  a  shrewd  judge  of  his  kind,  by  aid  of  caucus 
and  other  machination^,  foists  himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  party, 
and  dupes  the  honest  soul  to  work  and  light  to  place  Aiwwe^ in  the 
chair  of  office.     A  wiley  schemer,  bent  on  realizing  a  quarter  of  a 
million  yearly  out  of  wind  and  nothing,  locates  a  bank  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa — unapproachable,  save  through  the  sirocco  and  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  persuades  him  that  lampblack  and  tissue  paper  are  the 
most  desirable  articles  of  exchange  for  his  produce  ;  that  personal 
responsibility  and  ultimate  security,  with  "generous  confidence," 
united,  make  "  promises"  better  than  coin  itself,  and  the  poor  soul 
wonders  at  last  if  trade  itself  would  exist,  if  by  any  unfortunate 
interference  of  Providence,  the  owner  of  the  Bank  of  Green  Gam- 
mon should  die,  and  be  unable  any  longer  to  fiimish  a  circulating 
medium  for  Illinois.     His  farm  is  apace  with  his  credulity.    His 
plow  is  fashioned  from  one  disentombed  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
— or  as  near  it  as  some  shrew^d  vender  of  notions  can  find  in  his 
etock.     Ilis  harrow  is  formed  from  tlie  crotch  of  a  tree.    His 
ground  is  scratched  over  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  possibly 
three,  and  his  profits  are  as  light  as  the  owner  and  his  plowing 
are  shallow.     What  wonder,  my  friends,  that  when  Webster  ar- 
ranged his  dictionary  he  could  find  no  definition  to  express  his 
idea  of  "a  boor,"  except  the  complimentary  connection,  "acoun- 
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tryraan,  a  peasant,  a  rnStie,  a  plowman,  a  clown — henee^  ono 
wlio_i8  rude  in  manners,  illiterate."  No  flatterer,  my  friends,  ia 
AVebster.  Such  has  for  ages  been,  and  such  to  a  good  degree 
still  is  the  reputation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  for  intelligence.  The 
mechanic,  better  in  reputation,  but  conscious  that  it  exceeds  bis 
earning,  daily  runs  against  the  outside  fence  which  hedges  in  his 
knowledge — and  the  world  is  poorer  for  his  deficiency.  Oh  1  how 
much  poorer. 

My  friends !  Theso  are  the  teachings  of  our  own  observation 
and  judgment — teachings  which  suggest  themselves  at  every  step 
— tliat  we  need  education  for  the  head  and  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Yet  there  are  men,  unwilling  to  rely  on  the  judgment 
which  God  has  given  them,  ever  seeking  for  "precedent,"  "pke- 
cei>ent" — fearing  or  crying,  "the  thing  is,  and  must  be  absurd," 
**  impracticable  and  visionary" — because  they  know  of  no  prece- 
dent! They  know  of  no  agric  ultural  college,  or  industrial  uni- 
versity in  the  little  earth  in  which  they  have  lived,  and  are  bois- 
terous to  proclaim.  They  oppose,  just  as  Macaulay  tells  us :  "There 
Avere  fools  in  that  age  (1690)  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
lighting  the  streets  of  London  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  in  our 
age  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  vaccination  and  railroads — 
as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age,  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, doubtless  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  plow  and  of  al- 
phabetical writing." 

These  men  never  heard  of  the  colleges  of  Europe  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  engineer,  the  geologist,  the  farrier  and  the  farmer! 
They  never  read  of  that  great  depository  of  practical  science,  the 
polytechnic  school  of  France!  Xever  of  the  naval  school  of  An- 
najioHs ;  the  military  academy  at  West  Poijit ;  the  farm  school 
for  orphans,  at  Boston,  and  tlie  reform  school  on  Randall's  Island, 
Xew  York — all  institutions  where  the  teachings  are  those  of 
science  and  practice,  and  of  science  applied  to  practical  purposes. 
Then  it  is  said,  perhaps,  by  some  sir  oracle,  "  I  fear  the  idea  of  a 
university^  where  our  working  classes  may  all  learn  the  sciences 
that  bear  upon  their  profession^,  and  see  them  applied,  is  an  insti- 
tution too  grand,  sublime,  mas;nificent.  It  can  never  be  realized, 
sir,  save  in  the  brains  of  dreamers."  Grand  and  great  and  mag- 
niticent  it  is  and  should  become.  No  institution  on  earth  should 
surpass  it.  It  should  be  for  the  education  of  the  great  producing 
classes  composing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  freemen  of  America, 
It  should  not  be  and  would  not  be  for  the  ftivored  of  aristocracy  * 
and  fortune,  alone,  and  we  can  well  imaj;ine  that|  cberi^ed  and 
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sustained  as  it  would  be  by  the  state  pride  and  patriotiem,  it 
would  fai'  outstrip  those  colleges  of  the  land,  designed,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  and  so  little  esteemed  by  or  interesting  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  I  do  not  wonder  that  one  among  the  best 
and  oldest  of  these  latter,  Columbia  college,  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  though  possessing  a  productive  property  worth  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  supporting  a  full  corps  of  professors,  has  but  120  stu- 
dents within  her  walls.  Hers  is  a  common  instance.  Were  she  a 
well  arranged  agricultural  college,  in  Illinois,  would  she  share  the 
eame  fate  ?  The  Farmer's  college  of  Ohio,  almost  without  en- 
dowment, has  between  300  and  4U0  students. 

Well,  you  say,  what  shall  we  do  ?  IIow  shall  we  begin  ?  Our 
means  are  moderate.  I  know  it.  You  have  $150,000  given  to 
the  state  to  establish  an  university  and  a  high  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. With  this  money  establish  a  state  in*stitution,  intended  ulti- 
mately to  cover  the  entire  area  of  human  knowledge.  Let  it 
commence  by  being  the  fount  from  which  our  common  schools 
may  draw  their  full  supply  of  teachers.  In  due  time  it  can  be  en- 
larged.    There  would  be,  then — 

First — A  normal  school  department ; 

Second — A  department  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture ; 
Third — A  department  for  practical  and  scientific  mechanics ; 
Fourth — A  commercial  department. 

The  normal  shool  schould  be  designed  to  qualify  teachers  to 
instruct  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  predominant  iiitereste,  the 
peculiar  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

For  the  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  department,  lands  should 
be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  experimenfs,  and  for 
a  model  farm. 

The  land  set  apart  for  experimental  •purposes — the  experi- 
mental farm — not  expected  to  pay  its  expenses,  but  be  as  all  or- 
dinary educational  appliances  are,  costly.  There  should  be  a 
field  in  which  all  kinds  of  agricultural  experiments  could  be  tried 
and  systematically  reported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  farming 
class,  and  contribute  to  our  agricidtural  literature.  The  model 
field  should  be  conducted  on  the  best  principles  of  agricultural 
science,  as  developed  by  trial  on  the  experimental  portion  and 
otherwise.  This  field  may  be  expected  to  more  than  pay  its  ex- 
penses. For  the  experimental  farm,  sufficient  appropriations  in 
implements,  materials  and  apparatus  to  promote  tjia  objects  aimed 
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at,  should  be  made.  The  model  field  should  bo  supplied  only  with 
the  necessary  means  for  conductrng  it  in  the  most  tmly  economi- 
cal manner,  commencing  it  on  a  limited  scale  and  extending  it  as 
experience  will  justify. 

The  mechanical  department  should  be  furnished  with  all  need- 
ful apparatus  and  contrivances  for  tlie  complete  practical  elucida- 
tion of  the  various  sciences  pertaining  to  the  pursuits  of  the  me- 
chanical classes.  There  should  be  constinicted  a  building  for  a 
depository  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  implements,  machines  and  models 
for  purposes  of  experiment,  and  such  as  are  presented  to  tli«  in- 
stitution by  inventors  or  donors,  thus  constituting  a  depository  for 
the  benetit  of  students  and  all  such  as  wish  to  visit  the  institution 
for  any  useful  purpose  connected  therewith. 

To  those  already  named  other  departments  in  science  and  litera- 
ture should  be  added,  as  future  means  shall  justify. 

The  accomplishment  is  easy,  and  rests  with  the  people.  The 
fund  to  start  it  is  in  the  liands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  as  his 
last  report  will  show.  It  cannot,  nor  can  its  interest,  be  applied 
to  any  other  object,  witliout  a  violation  of  trust,  than  erecting  an 
university  or  college.  Shall  that  institution  be  of  tlie  character  of 
the  present  colleges,  and  come  in  competition  with  them  in  tlieir 
inability  to  excite  the  agricultural  interest,  and  commence  first 
with  the  languages  and  follow,  successively,  with  the  law,  theolo- 
gy, medicine  allipathy,  medicine  homcepathy,  the  art  of  war,  &c., 
as  has  one  at  least  of  the  universities  of  other  states;  or  shall  it 
begin  with  the  education  of  farmers  and  mechanics — those  who 
constitute  the  largest  portion — and  when  i/iet/  are  attended  to, 
proceed  to  education  of  the  less  ? 

Gentlemen  and  ladies :  The  county  of  Stephenson,  by  her  actiro 
exertion  in  behalf  of  this  university  cause,  secured  it  the  friend- 
ship of  the  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  last  legislature.  His  in- 
fluence saved  it  from  the  vandal  hands  of  some  men  in  that  bodv, 
who  condemn  and  destroy  every  thing  that  inures  not  to  their 
personal  benefit.  It  is  before  the  people  now,  and  will  be  befoie 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  Should  not  the  influence  of 
this  society  be  cast  for  it  ?  That  influence  may  secure  for  it  im- 
mediate success — a  success,  I  truly  believe,  invqjving  the  interests 
of  our  race  through  centuries  of  coming  time.  Rememl>er,  I  pray 
you,  that  smaller  causes  than  your  influence  have  produced  vast  re- 
sults We  must  not  depreciate  the  importance  which  may  result 
from  the  discharge  of  a  duty  like  that  which  I  seek  most  respectful* 
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ly  but  earnestly  to  impress  npon  you,  that  no  means  are  left  unused 
by  your  society  which  may  tend  to  make  the  men  of  our  country 
men  of  a  noble  mould. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Lawkenceville,  March  12,  1855. 
Deab  Sir — At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  court  house,  in 
Lawrenceville,  on  the  10th  instant,  the  following  resolution  passed 
unanimously,  viz ; 

Jtetolffed^  That  the  president  of  this  society  be  requested  to  write  to  the  corrcppond- 
Ing  secretary  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  respectfully  requesting  the  officers  of 
said  society  to  appoint  some  conTenient  place  in  Southern  Ulinois  for  holding  their 
next  annual  fair. 

In  obedience  to  the  request  in  the  above  resolution,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  the  same,  to  which  I  may  add,  that  it  ex- 
presses not  only  the  desires  of  the  board  that  passed  it,  but  the 
wishes  of  all  the  energetic,  practical  farmers  in  this  county. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SEED, 
PresU  l^awrence  County  ^Agricultural  Society. 
JoHK  A.  Kennicott, 

Cor.  Sec^y  agricultural  society^  state  of  llUnois. 

Besides  the  ojBBcial  document  above,  we  copy  the  following : 

REPORT  FROM  LAWEE2JCE  COUNTY. 

Eds*  Prairie  Farmer — ^About  twelve  months  ago  the  farmers 
of  old  Lawrence  met  in  the  court  house  and  organized  an  agricul- 
tural society.  Although  we  had  rather  faint  encouragement,  wo 
held  a  county  fair,  which  did  honor  to  the  cause,  and  waa  the 
means  of  giving  renewed  energy  to  the  friends  of  the  society.  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  -the  most  of  us,  yet  if  we  persevere,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  any  county  in  the  state. 
We  have  an  excellent  and  a  great  variety  of  soil.  About  one- 
third  of  the  county  is  a  black  sand,  and  mostly  prairie — the  finest 
com  growing  soil  I  ever  saw.  The  other  part  is  timbered  with 
jack  and  white  oak,  maple,  walnut,  &c.,  interspersed  with  email 
day  and  muck  prairies,  from  one  to  five  miles  in  extent,  ^etj  pro* 
dncUye^ 
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Wheat  harvest  is  just  over;  and  though  the  wheat  stood  rather 
badly,  and  the  drought  caused  the  straw  to  be  short,  still  we 
shall  have  nearly  an  average  crop.  The  grain  is  very  large 
and  plump.  Oats  and  tame  grass  will  also  be  light  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather,  but  corn  bids  fair  to  do  well,  and  give  a  first  rate 
crop.  Some  of  it  is  now  beginning  to  tassel.  "We  shall  have  a 
good  supply  of  apples — all  other  fruit  injured  by  the  severe  win- 
ter, though  we  shall  have  a  few  peaches ;  cherries  are  now  ripe. 

Our  county  fair  for  this  year  will  be  held  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  October,  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  near  Lawrenceville,  the 
county  seat,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  see  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.     Our  officers  are  : 

President — John  Seed. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Thompson,  Thos.  Buchanan  and  W. 
B.  Leach. 

Treasurer — A.  G.  Kinkade. 

Secretary — L.  Abernethy. 

Our  premiums  are  small  at  present,  but  we  hope,  ere  long,  to 
offer  greater  inducements  to  competitors.  We  are  having  our  fair 
ground  fenced,  and  next  year  we  think  of  putting  up  suitable 
buildings.     I  wUl  send  you  our  premium  list  as  soon  as  published. 

A.  G.  KINKADE. 

Lawrenceville^  June  SOth,  1856. 

From  another  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  learn 
that  the  fair  for  1856  "was  well  attended,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  first."  The  society  owns  the  grounds,  (which  were 
donated,)  and  has  paid  for  the  fencing.  The  officers  for  1857  are, 
according  to  this  writer — 
*     President — John  Seed. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Thompson,  James  M.  McLean,  Sam- 
uel Gillespie. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Daniel  S.  Gold. 

Rtcording  Secretary — S.  Abernethy. 

Treasurer — Albert  G.  Kinkade. 

Executive  Committee — James  Anton,  John  Underwood,  "Wm. 
Fanquary,  Victor  Buchanan,  Thomas  Seed,  II.  Dalrymple,  Peter 
Conover,  Albert  Sands,  Dr.  Pennebaker,  Ilenry  Sherriden,  Wil- 
liam Munna. 
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LEE  COUNTY. 

The  Lee  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  February 
6tb,  1854. 

President — Oliver  Everett. 

Vice  Presidents — Abram  Brown,  Lorenzo  Wood,  Haram  Perry, 
John  K.  Robinson,  D.  Wasson,  A.  R.  Whitney,  Wm.  R.  Harris, 
Wm.  Long,  Thomas  Fessenden,  Edwin  W.  Starks. 

Treasurer — Jacob  Bodine. 

Secretary — J.  T.  Little. 

Its  first  annual  fair  was  held  at  Dixon,  on  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  October,  1854.  The  members  of  the  society  have  taken  l)ut 
little  interest  in  the  fair ;  the  general  disposition  seemed  to  be  to 
let  it  go  by  default.  A  few  of  the  officers  and  members,  however, 
got  together,  and  determined  to  have  a  show  of  some  kind,  and 
make  a  commencement  for  a  fair  for  1855.  The  result  was  a  very 
fair  "show,"  and  a  determination  to  have  a  fair  in  1855  worthy  of 
the  county.  There  were  10  premiums  awarded  on  horses,  3  on 
cattl,e,  5  on  agricultural  products,  8  on  horticultural  products,  2  on 
poultry,  and  24  on  miscellaneous  and  discretionary  articles. 

The  second  fair  of  the  county  was  held  at  Dixon,  October  3d, 
4th  and  5th,  1855.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  enti'ies,  iu 
some  departments,  quite  numerous.  There  were  11  premiums 
awarded  on  cattle,  36  on  horses  and  mules,  9  on  sheep,  4  on  swine, 
6  on  farm  implements,  15  on  grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  7  on  domes- 
tic manufactures,  2  on  ornamental  needlework,  3  on  fruit,  17  on 
flowers,  4  on  paintings,  &c.,  7  on  stoves,  23  on  miscellaneous  and 
discretionary  articles. 

The  farmers  and  others  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  the  society  and  its  fair  felt  much  encouraged  and  well 
repaid  for  the  time  and  labor  they  had  spent  at  the  fair. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  Franklin,  on 
the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  October,  1856.  Tlio  Hon.  M.  L.  Dan- 
lap,  of  Cook  county,  addressed  the  society  in  his  usual  interesting 
manner.  The  attendance  was  very  good,  tlie  weather  fine,  and 
the  arrangements  and  accommodations  for  the  society  very  ample. 
Some  very  good  horses  were  exhibited ;  also  cattle.  The  show 
of  form  implements  and  dairy  products  very  meogre,  12  pre- 
miums were  awarded  on  cattle,  17  on  horses,  7  on  swine,  10  on 
sheep,  6  on  poultry,  3  on  farm  implements,  2  on  dairy,  22  on 
grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  8  on  fruits,  1  on  flowers,  9  (^  domestic 
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manufactures,  9  on  ornamental  needlework,  3  on  daguerreotypes » 
&c.,  14  on  miscellaneous  and  discretionaiy  articles. 

The  oflScers  elect  for  1857  are — 

President — J.  B.  "Wymari,  esq.,  of  Amboy. 

Vice  Presidents — A.  E.  Wilcox,  Edwin  Pomeroy,  Evans  Adri- 
an, A.  R.  Whitney,  J.  W.  Hollenbecb,  F.  Anderson^  Joseph 
Hodges,  Geo.  E.  Haskell,  S.  S.  Stevenson,  Jacob  Condeftian^ 
John  Lawrence,  J.  F.  Linton  and  H.  Butler. 

Treasurer — Lorenzo  Wood. 

Secretary — Josiali  Little,  of  Amboy.  ^ 

The  above  is  a  sketch  furnished  by  J.  T.  Little,  of  Dixon,  tho 
old  secretary  of  the  society,  and  though  not  so  full  as  we  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  doings  of  the  society. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

This  society  was  organized  in  January,  1856,  and  the  following- 
oflScers  were  then  elected  : 

President — W.  J.  Murphy. 

Vice  Presidents — M.  D.  Edgington,  S..  McCormick,.  C.  B.  Os- 
trander. 

Secretary — Otis  Kichardson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Jas.  Stout. 

Treasurer — James  M.  Perry. 

From  the  excellent  constitution  adopted,  the  sections  which  fol- 
low are  copied : 

"Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  be  an  oflScer  of  this  societj^  other  than 
treasurer,  unless  he  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  or  for  a 
period  not  less  than  three  years,  at  some  time  previously,  actively 
engaged  in  some  of  the  pui'suits  whose  interest  it  is  the  object  of  ^ 
this  society  to  foster,  and  (as  far  as  practicable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executive  committee)  the  same  restriction  shall  apply  to  the 
selection  of  the  orator  to  deliver  the  annual  address. 

"Sec.  10.  Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  annual 
meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to 
transmit  to  tho  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state  agricultural 
society  an  official  report  of  tho  doings  of  the  society,  properly  at- 
tested by  the  signatures  of  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
each  to  their  own  department." 
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President — H.  C.  Johns. 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  D.  UVykel  and  Wm.  Kea. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  J.  Usrey. 
Recording  Secretary — J.  P.  Boyd. — Prairie  Farmer. 


MiVDISON  COUXTY. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  county  has  an  agricultural  society  in 
successful  operation.  There  is  also  a  respectable  horticultural  so- 
ciety, at  Alton,  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  material  for  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  either.  It  is  recollected  that  at  our  state  fair, 
at  Alton,  both  of  these  associations  were  spoken  of,  by  citizens  of 
note,  as  having  done  much  good ;  and  the  last  county  fair  was  said 
to  have  been  a  very  good  one. 


MAEIOX  COUNTY. 

Tlie  second  annual  fair  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  25th  and  2Cth  days  of  September,  (1856?) 
at  Salem.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exhibition,  as  a 
whole,  gave  cheering  evidence  of  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
the  subjects  of  improved  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  departments  of  cattle  and  horses  presented,  to  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  such  exhibitions,  strong  proof  of  the  admirable  adap- 
tation of  Southern  Illinois  to  the  raising  of  those  kinds  of  stock. 

But  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  either  by  judicious  crossing,  or  by  the  importation 
of  animals  from  abroad  ;  and  yet  there  were  many  specimens  ex- 
hibiting superior  size  and  symmetry. 

Our  mild  climate  and  good,  nutritious,  mature  grasses  render  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  for  seven  months  each  year,  to  all  ani- 
mals running  at  large  on  our  prairies  and  in  our  groves,  quite  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that  domestic  animals, 
after  a  few  generations,  adapt  themselves,  in  size  and  develop- 
ment, to  the  regular  supplies  of  food  they  are  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  Durham  cattle,  for  example,  attain  their  highest 
excelienceon  the  richest  lands,  because  on  such  lands  their  supply 
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of  food,  year  after  year,  is  most  abnndant  and  regalar.  For  tliid 
reason  our  ordinary  cattle  show  a  development  of  carcass  not  at- 
tained in  more  rigorous  climates  and  on  poorer  soils,  except  by 
much  more  care  and  much  greater  comparative  cost. 

A  few  thorongh-bred  Durham  cattle  have  lately  been  introduced, 
and  these,  by  their  crosses  upon  our  native  stock,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  give  us  a  stock  for  the  shambles  rarely  excelled  anywhere. 
We  look  upon  this  as  a  fixed  fact,  only  awaiting  time  for  its  dem- 
onstration. 

The  departments  of  mechanics  and  horticulture  presented  no- 
thing remarkable,  although  they  were  tolerably  well  filled. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit^is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
formerly,  and  peaches  fiourish  with  almost  fabled  luxuriance. 

OflScers  of  the  society  : 

President— C.  W.  Webster. 

Recording  Secretary — D.  T.  Parker. 

Corresponding  Secretary — John  P.  Reynolds,  jr. 


MASON  COUNTY. 

Havana,  Mason  County,  Illinois,  ) 
December  16,  1856.      f 
Db.  John  A.  Kennicott, 

Cor.  Sec^y  111  State  Jlgr'l  Society : 
Be  AS  Sib — In  accordance -with  your  request  for  information 
from  county  agricultural  societies,  I  herewith  send  you  the  bien- 
nial report  of  this  society. 

Our  society  was  organized  January  14th,  1854,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  there  was  no  fair  or  cattle  show  held  that  year. 

The  second  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the  court  house,  in 
Savana,  April  4th,  1855,  with  the  following  result : 
President — ^Wm.  Allen,  Havana. 

Viet  Presidents— W .  Shirley,  Bath ;  George  W.  Baxter,  Salt 
Creek  ;  J.  O.  Eandolph,  Quiver. 

Recording  Secretary — Jno.  Covington,  Havana. 
Corresponding  Secretary — H.  C.  Mclntire,    " 
Treasurer — A,  D.  Hopping. 
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The  executJyo  committee  met  at  their  rooms,  on  the  14th  of 
April  following,  and  resolved  to  hold  a  county  fair,  on  the  4th  and 
6th  of  October,  at  some  place,  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon ;  and  two 
committees,  consisting  of  three  each,  were  appointed  to  canvass 
the  county,  to  select  a-place  for  holding  the  fair  at,  and  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  fitting  up  the  same.  The  conmiittees  reported  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  holding  the  fair  at  Havana,  together  with  a  sub- 
scription list^  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars, 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Havana,  for  fitting  up  the  fair  grounds. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  June, 
the  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  purchase  five  acres  of 
land,  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Havana,  and  to  fit  up  the  same  for 
holding  our  first  fair.  The  committee  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
l4ie  members,  by  purchasing  five  acres  of  land  and  erecting  a»tight 
board  fence  on  two  sides  of  it;  the  other  two  sides  were  inclosed 
by  a  rail  fence,  and  as  they  laid  back  from  the  main  road,  it  an- 
swered every  purpose.  Our  fair  was  held  on  the  4th  and  6th  Oc- 
tober, and  was  a  very  creditable  aflair  to  all  engaged  in  it.  The 
BJiow  of  horses  was  very  good  in  point  of  quality ;  the  number  on 
/exhibition  was  forty.  In  cattle,  the  number  was  small — only  fif- 
teen. There  were  some  good  hogs,  but  no  sheep ;  neither  were 
there  any  farm  implements  on  exhibition.  But  in  the  female  de- 
partment there  was  a  grand  display  of  both  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental. The  vegetable  department  could  not  have  been  beat  by 
any  exliibition  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  The  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  L.  W.  Ross,  esq.,  ofLewistown,  Fulton  county,  and  was 
pronounced  by  them  that  heard  it,  very  good. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  at  the  court  house, 
in  H!avana,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1856.  The  treasu- 
rer ma(Je  the  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
year  1855 : 

Receipts  ending  January  1st,  '66, $357  25 

Disbursements  for  the  same  time, 224  18 

Balance  on  hand, $133  07 

Our  constitution  was  then  amended,  increasing  members'  .fees 
to  one  dollar,  and  one  dollar  annually.  The  time  for  the  election 
of  officers  of  the  society  was  changed  from  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  to  the  last  day  of  the  fair.  The  society  then  went  into 
an  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 
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President — J.  D.  W.  Bowman. 

Vice  Presidents— Col.  A.  T.  West,  John  Bowser^  Wm.  Hib- 
bard. 

Recording  Secretary — Jno.  Covington. 

Corresponding  Secretary — II./C.  Mclntiic^ 

Treasurer — A.  D.  Hopping. 

On  motion  of  H.  C.  Mclntire,  Wm.  Allen,  J.  M.  Fisk  and  J* 
D.  W.  Bowman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wfut  npon  the 
county  court  and  solicit  a  donation  to  aid  the  agricultural  sodetj 
to  pay  for  its  land,  and  to  improve  the  same. 

The  recording  secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  a  desk  and 
book  case,  for  the  use  of  tiie  society. 

The  executive  committee  elect  appointed  the  second  Saturday 
in  March  for  their  first  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  county  court,  report- 
ed that  the  county  court  had  donated  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
($200)  dollars  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Mason  County  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  committee  resolved  that  the  second  annual  fair  of  the  soci- 
ety should  be  held  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  September,  and 
that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  ($400)  dollars  be  appropriated  for 
premiums. 

During  the  summer  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  other  two  sidea 
of  our  land  inclosed  with  a  board  fence.  •  The  fence  is  seven  feet 
high,  and  is  made  of  pine  boards  and  oak  posts.  The  land  inside 
of  the  fence  is  four  acres  and  a  half. 

The  second  annual  fair  was  held  at  the  advertised  time;  but  it 
was  not  as  large  an  exhibition  as  was  anticipated  by  the  executive 
committee  and  the  fiiends  of  the  society.  Several  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it,  especially  that  it  was  too  busy  a  time  with  the 
farmers — they  were  not  done  sowing  their  wheat,  and  would  not 
take  time  to  attend  the  fair.  But  I  think  the  main  cause  lies  with 
our  citizens.  They  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
agricultural  fairs.  But  don't  suppose  that  our  fair  was  a  failure. 
Far  from  it.  It  was  an  improvement  on  our  first.  The  cattle 
department  was  decidedly  better,  both  in  number  and  quality. 
Among  the  horses  and  mules  there  was  a  marked  improvement ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the  different  departments,  with 
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the  exception  of  fruit.  THe  past  winter  killed  nearly  all  the  frnit 
in  this  county,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  fruit  trees. 

Immediately  after  the  distribution  of  premiums,  the  society 
went  into  an  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  (1857)  with 
the  following  result : 

President — ^A.  D.  Hopping. 

Vice  Presidents — Jas.  Blakley,  A.  Biggs,  W.  P.  CampbelL 

Recording  Secretary — J.  M.  Fisk. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  C.  Mclntire. 

Treasurer — Jas.  H.  Hale. 

The  treasurer  made  the  following  report  of  his  office  receipts 
for  the  year,  together  with  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year, $877  48 

Expenditures  for  the  year, 784  26 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand, $98  22 

The  condition  of  our  society  may  be  stated  in  the  following 

words :    In  the  past  two  years  we  have  held  two  fairs;  purchased 

five  acres  of  land,  and  inclosed  the  same,  with  a  good  fence;  paid 

jijl  our  debts,  and  have  very  near  a  hundred  dollars  left  to  go  on. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant,  - 

H.  C.  McINTIRE, 
G?r.  Sec.  M.  C.  j9grU  Society. 


McDONOUGH  COUNTY. 

By  way  of  communication,  (for  the  officers  appear  willing  to 
keep  it  secret,)  let  me  say  that  McDonough  county  has  got  a  very 
good  agricultural  society,  formed  in  April,  1855.  Held  a  very 
good  fair  18th  and  19th  of  October  succeeding. 

Present  officers  are — 

President— T.  Chandler. 

Vice  Presidents — S.  K.  Pedrick,  Col.  Bailey,  and  N.  Upde- 
graph. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Williain  T,  Head. 
according  Secretary — J.  E.  Wyne, 
TVeosttrcr — J.  P.  Updegraph, 
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Adopted  the  indoenpe  and  ticket  system — ^had  $160  left  in 
treasury,  after  paying  all  premiums  and  expenses. 

JOSEPH  LOWXES. 


McHEXRY  COU^TDT. 

This  society  is,  doubtless,  still  in  existence,  but  we  can  find  no 
recent  notice  of  its  fairs. 


MERCEE  COUXTT. 

For  the  year  1855,  (the  second  year  of  this  society,)  the  oflBcera 
were  as  follows,  viz : 

PrMMfen/— Dudley  Willits. 

Vice  Presidents — Graham  Lee,  W.  Wolfe,  and  James  Haver- 
field. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  H.  Frego. 

Recording  Secretary — ^T.  McWhorter. 

Treasurer — Martin  Bear. 

By  frequent  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  ear- 
nest and  active  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  full  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  annual  exhibition,  which  took  place  at 
MiUersburg,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  October.  By  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  entries  more  perfect  than  any  known  to  exist  in 
societies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  business  of  receiving 
animals  and  articles,  as  well  as  the  paying  of  premiums,  was  man- 
aged rapidly  and  free  from  confusion  and  errors.  The  number  of 
entries  was  286,  a  large  increase  upon  the  previous  year.  The 
receipts  from  badges  and  tickets  also  showed  an  increase  in  the 
interest  that  the  community  feels  in  the  enterprise,  which  waa 
truly  flattering  to  its  friends. 

Of  the  articles  exhibited,  the  show  of  horses  was  the  greatest 
attraction.  In  number  and  quality,  they  were  certainly  a  sight 
worth  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Not  less  than  150,  mostly 
sjdendid  animals,  such  as  every  farmer  delights  to  look  upon. 

In  blooded  cattle  the  show  was  less,  Mercer  connty  having  as  yet 
but  commenced  the  improvement  which  some  of  the  older  counties 
already  exhibit.  Of  manufactured  articles  the  exhibition  was  not 
large,  as  the  corunty  is  purely  agricultural. 
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All  the  other  departments  were  well  represented,  especiallj 
those  belonging  to  the  ladies,  to  whom  is  to  bo  ascribed  much  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  society. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  R.  H.  Spicer,  a  brother  farmer. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  copy  of  that  address  is  not  on  file  in 
the  secretary's  oflBce,  that  it  might  be  embodied  in  this  report,  for 
it  was  an  excellent  pattern,  by  which  future  would-be  orators 
rbight  cut  out  something  worth  the  farmer's  attention. 

After  paying  aU  expenses,  and  the  premiums  of  the  iociety, 
there  was  left  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  some 
$200. 

The  society  now  owns  a  beautiful  lot  of  five  acres,  inclosed 
with  a  high  board  fence,  and  fitted  with  offices,  exhibition  tents, 
&c.,  &c.  The  ground  is  covered  in  part  by  a  thrifty  growth  of 
native  trees,  with  suitable  openings  for  exhibition  tent,  rings  and 
stands. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1855,  the  society  met  at  Keithsburg, 
to  organize  under  the  statutes ;  having  previously  existed,  and 
prospered  finely  without  law.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
containing  as  few  provisions  as  possible.  The  oflScers  to  consist 
of  president,  vice  president,  five  directors,  a  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer— the  whole  to  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  soci- 
ety is  satisfied  that  a  few  faithful  laborers,  who  will  con^antly  at- 
tend the  necessary  meetings  of  the  board,  are  far  better  than 
small  meetings  of  a  large  society. 

The  officers  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  and  for  thej^ar 
1856,  were  as  follows,  viz: 

President— Dudley  Willits. 

Vice  President — James  Haverfield. 

Board  of  Directors— R.  E.  Wright,  M.  A.  Cook,  Wm.  Doak, 
John  M.  Miles  and  Wm.  M.  Hayes. 

Secretary — Graham  Lee. 

Treasurer— W.  Wolfe. 

The  executive  committee  made  every  preparation,  and  were 
again  fully  rewarded  at  their  third  annual  fair,  which  took  place 
upon  their  grounds,  in  Millersburg,  on  the  23d,  24:th  and  25th 
of  September,  1856.  Hitherto  the  society  had  occupied  but  two 
days  for  their  exhibitions.  This  year,  it  was  deem^  best,  in  or- 
der to  mitigate  the  excessive  pressure  of  .business  which  always 
attends  the  first  of  two  days,  to  hava  a  day  for  fimd  prepo- 
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radon,  and  for  admitting  members  and  entries,  that  everything 
might  be  in  readiness  for  the  two  exhibition  days  that  followed. 
The  result  has  satisfied  the  committee  of  its  expediency.  Two 
days  are  enough  for  exhibition,  but  not  enough  for  the  work  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  have  everything  move  smoothly  through- 
out. Nearly  she  same  system  was  adopted  as  at  the  previous 
fair,  and  its  working  was  admirable,  far  better  than  that  adopted 
at  our  state  f  A*,  as  far  as  the  system  of  entries  is  concerned. 

The  entries  for  this  year  were  greater  in  number  and  better  in 
quality,  in  every  department,  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
attendance  was  greater,  and  of  course  the  ^receipts  were  larger, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.  The  number  of 
horses  entered  was  216,  and  altogether  a  splendid  sight.  The 
Durhams  came  upon  the  ground  in  larger  numbers  and  of  better 
quality  than  heretofore ;  showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  taking  deep  hold  upon  our  farmers,  and  that  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  best  have  a  salutary  teftidency.  The  large  exhibi- 
tion tent  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  specimens  of  industry  and 
taste.  The  ladies  did  their  full  share  of  the  work,  and  carried  off 
their  share  of  premiums.  Nowhere  can  be  collected  a  better  dis- 
play of  fruit  than  was  spread  upon  the  shelves  by  Mr.  McWhorter 
and  others.  Among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  stand  was  a 
large  collection  of  specimens,  ornithological  and  entomological, 
most  perfectly  prepared  and  preserved  by  Wm.  Crapnall,  one  of 
our  farmers,  who  prefers  this  kind  of  amusement  and  relaxation 
to  some  kinds  that  are  more  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  mo- 
ralist, yet  are  indulged  in  by  those  calling  themselves  good  farmers. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  M.  L.  Marsh,  esq.,  another 
of  our  farmers.  (The  society  has  a  chronic  prejudice  against  ora- 
tors ignorant  of  their  subject.)  In  the  awarding  of  premiums  it 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  the  society  to  make  them  such  as  would 
be  permanently  useful.  They  have  consisted  mainly  of  agricultu-- 
ral  periodicals,  and  of  books  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
article  which  drew  them.  Whether  it  will  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue this  plan  is  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  meet  general  approval. 

From  past  experience,  the  society  is  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
her  work,  hoping,  with  every  return  of  its  annual  gathering,  to 
see  indications  of  progress  more  and  more  manifest,  until  our 
grounds  are  too  small  to  hold  the  best,  and  our  farmers  so  tho- 
rough that  premiums  shall  be  useless. 
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Earnestly  desiring  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  state 
society  sh^  be  the  head,  and  the  various  county  societies  the 
members  of  one  body,  liie  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society 
submits  the  above  report 

GRAHAM  LEE,  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Kennicott: 

Dear  Sir — ^At  your  request,  I  send,  as  an  add^da  to  our  re- 
port, the  address  of  Mr.  Spicer,  and  also  a  brief  description  of  our 
plan  of  entries,  reports,  &c.  The  first  labor  comes  in  preparing 
the  schedule  of  premiums.  This  is  got  up  in  very  much  the  same 
shape  as  is  common  with  other  societies,  only  we  divide  the 
schedule  into  numbered  departments,  and  then  subdivide  each 
department  into  classes,  which  are  designated  by  letters.  The 
letters  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  room  for  two  figures  to  be  made 
between  liiem  and  the  article  designated : 

DEPABTMENT  IV. — SHEEP. 

A. — ^Best  buck,  fine  wool, Diploma. 

Second  best, Youatt 

B. — Best  buck,  long  wool, Diploma. 

Second  best, Youatt 

C. — Best  pon  of  five  ewes,  fine  wool, $  5 

The  schedule,  when  prepared,  is  printed  upon  large  posters,  and 
a  certain  number  of  these  are  kept  by  the  secretary  to  cut  up  for 
judges'  books,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  next  step  is  to 
prepare  the  entry  book.  This  is  done  by  taking  half  as  many 
leaves  of  cap  paper  as  we  have  classes  in  the  department  upon 
which  we  commence,  and  ruling  them,  with  a  narrow  figure  col- 
umn in  the  centre,  and  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  leaf.  As  we 
use  only  one  side  of  a  leaf,  it  gives  us  but  two  columns  of  entades. 
Each  column  is  headed  with  its  class  letter,  and  the  name  of  the 
article  which  it  represents : 


A. — Best  buck,  fine  wooL 

John  Brown, 

Job  Reed, 

R.  Smith, 


B. — Best  buck,  coarse  wool 


When  we  have  the  book  thus  prepal5^d,  we  cut  and  letter  the 
edges  like  the  letter  book  to  a  mercliant's  ledger,  so  that  we  can 
open,  at  once,  to  ai\y  class  in  the  department.  This  department 
book  we  stitch  into  a  cover  of  buff  post  oflSce  paper,  which  is  left 
an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the  book.     When  the  department 
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books  are  all  made,  we  then  make  of  them  ohe  book  by  stitching 
them  into  a  stout  pasteboard  cover,  cutting  and  marking  the  edges 
as  we  did  the  department  book — marking  upon  the  buff  paper  the 
numbers  of  the  departments.  We  now  have  our  entry  book,  with 
the  several  covers,  showing  the  number  and  place  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  lettered  margins  showing  where  to  open  to  the 
class. 

We  next  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  colored  pasteboard 
cards  to  mark  all  the  entries.  These  cards  have  one  of  tlie  class 
letters  printed  upon  each.  They  are  cut  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  with  a  hole  punched  through  one  end  for  the  string  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  articles.  For  convenience,  we 
have  them  ranged  upon  a  rack  in  the  office.  There  must  be  as 
many  letters  on  the  cards  as  we  have  classes  on  our  schedule.  We 
are  now  ready  for  entries. 

The  secretary  sits  with  his  entry  book  before  him  ;  his  assistant 
has  a  schedule  before  him,  and  the  card  rack,  with  a  bunch  of  cut 
twine,  '^th  reach.  Suppose  John  Brown  comes  to  enter  a  fine 
wool  buck.  The  assistant,  glancing  at  his  schedule,  says  to  the 
secretary  :  "  Department  4,  class  A,  John  Brown."  The  secreta- 
ry turns  to  fourth  department,  class  A,  and  if  this  is  the  first  en- 
try, replies :  "John  Brown,  No.  1."  The  assistant,  having  taken 
from  the  rack  a  card  with  the  letter  A  upon  it,  marks  upon  its 
back  No.  1,  and  hands,  with  a  bit  of  twine,  to  Mr.  Brown,  with 
directions  to  tie  it  to  the  entry  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  next  entry  in  this  department  and  class  will  be  marked 
No.  2,  and  so  on,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  numbers  correct. 
In  this  manner  entries  can  be  made  as  fast  as  names  cfCn.  be  writ* 
ten. 

The  judges'  books  are  made  as  follows :  Take  a  schedule  and 
cut  out  a  department  by  itself.  Then  cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard  art 
long  as  that  department,  and  wide  enough  for  two  columns.  On 
the  left  hand  side  paste  the  department,  and  on  the  right  paste 
the  rules  for  the  judges  in  that  department.  Now  double  the 
pasteboard  and  put  the  name  of  the  department  on  the  outside. 

The  chairman  in  each  department  receives  the  book  of  that  de* 
partment  When  the  judges  have  decided  which  article  in  a  class 
deserves  the  first  premium,  the  chairman  ascertains  from  its  card  the 
number  of  its  entry,  and  marks  that  number  in  his  book  immedi- 
ately after  its  class  letter.  If  there  is  a  second  best,  he  marks  its 
number  below  on  the  proper  line.    When  the  judges  are  through 
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their  department,  they  retnm  their  book  to  the  secretary,  and  their 
labor  is  done ;  their  report  is  made.  It  begins  and  ends  with 
making  these  figures. 

Before  the  fair  the  secretary  has  the  schedule  recorded  upon 
the  society's  book,  in  the  following  manner : 


Class. 

Entry. 

Premium.  !      To  whom  awarded. 

When  paid. 

A, 

Best  buck,  fine  wool,. . . . 
Second  best 

Diploma,  . '  Job  Reed 

Not.  16. 

Youatt    . . '  John  Brown. ........... 

At  feir. 

In  entering  the  reports,  the  secretary  takes  the  judges'  book  and 
turns  to  the  recorded  department,  while  the  assistant  turns  to  the 
entries.  The  secretary  calls  from  the  book  A  2.  The  assistant 
answers  Job  Keed,  his  entry  being  No.  2.  The  secretary  writes 
Reed's  name  in  the  line  of  first  premiums,  and  proceeds  calling 
and  recording  all  the  awards  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 
the  whole  time  of  entering  any  ai'ticle  and  recording  the  award 
upon  the  same  need  not  occupy  thirty  seconds,  and  the  work  is 
done  with  certainty.  Nothing  is  letl  to  work  upon  after  the  fair, 
for  it  is  all  finished  upon  the  ground,  and,  if  the  judges  act  prompt- 
ly, there  is  time  enough  to  pay  all  the  premiums  upon  the  spot. 

G.  LEE,  Secretary. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  AN  ADDRESS   BEFORE   THE   MERCER   COUNTY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY,  OCTOBER  8,  1855, 

By  R.  H.  SPICER. 

It  is  the  products  of  the  soil  that  possesses  value  within  them- 
selves ;  they  sustain  life  ;  they  clothe  and  protect  us  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  they  surround  us  with  the  com- 
forts which  it  is  the  privilege  of  man  to  enjoy.  It  is  the  products 
of  the  soil,  or  their  equivalent,  that  constructs  and  freights  your 
railroads,  the  boats  that  float  upon  your  rivers,  and  the  ships  that 
sail  upon  the  ocean.  It  is  these  products  that  build  up  mechan- 
ics, merchants,  men  of  commerce,  bankers,  and  all  who  possess 
wealth ;  for  they  are  each  and  all  incapable  of  producing  it  by 
their  callings. 

The  mechanic  and  manufacturers  are  the  mutual  auxiliaries  of 
the  farmer  in  supplying  him  with  implements  and  fabrics  necessa- 
ry for  his  comfort  or  the  more  convenient  proeecution  of  hifl  labors. 
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The  merchants  and  the  commercial  classes  are  but  the  servants, 
to  receive  and  market  the  products,  or  exchange  them  for  such 
products  or  commodities  of  other  climes  as  shall  contribute  to  or 
promote  the  general  comfort  of  man,  each  receiving  a'  portion  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  as  an  equivalent  for  his  services.  All 
alike,  who  claim  to  come  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  are  de- 
pendent upon  your  labors  for  subsistence. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  magnitude  of  your  mission  apparent.  You, 
and  you  alone,  are  the  producers  of  all  wealth.  You,  and  you 
alone,  bear  all  the  burdens ;  you  support  the  government  in  peace 
and  in  war ;  you  bear  all  the  losses,  by  land  and  by  water ;  you, 
and  you  alone,  pay  all  the  taxes. 

Near  two  and  a  half  centuries  since  this  fact  seems  to  have  been 
better  apprecifited  thai^  at  present.  Artaxerxes,  a  prince  who 
possessed  wis4om  and  sagacity  not  common  at  that  period  of  the 
world,  was  wont  to  remark,  upon  the  return  of  the  annual  festi* 
val,  which  it  was  his  custom  to  give  to  the  husbandmen,  when 
king,  satrap  and  hard-fisted  yeomanry  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
familiar  conversation,  at  the  same  table,  that  "the  authority  of 
princes  must  be  defended  by  military  forces — that  forces  can  only 
be  maintained  by  taxes— and  all  taxes  must  at  last  fall  upon  agri* 
culture,  and  agricidture  can  never  flourish  except  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  justice  and  moderation.'* 

If,  then,  the  agriculturist  is  the  parent  of  all,  and  bears  the  bur- 
den of  all,  does  he  hold  that  place  socially,  politically  and  intel- 
lectually, which  his  position  and  the  interests  he  should  represent 
entitle  him  to?  Though  first  in  numbers,  and  first  in  usefulness, 
is  he  first  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  ? 

It  has  been  a  settled  policy,  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  that  men  should  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  ruling  few  and  the  governed  many.  In  the  more  liberal  forma 
of  government,  the  latter  are  designated  as  the  "laboring  poor;" 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  "peasantry,"  and  in  the  north  as  "serfs."  Here  they  are 
^^  sovereigns.'*'*  Like  most  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  the  east, 
they  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers ;  and,  like  them, 
they  have  but  little  effective  representation  in  the  halls  of  legisla* 
tion,  and,  like  them,  their  interests  are  but  little  cared  for  or  pro- 
moted by  those  who  govern,  Here,  as  there,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  curse  of  caste  is  upon  them ;  the  bony  hand  and  the  swarthy 
brow — the  emblems  and  the  evidences  of  honest  toil — are  not  tho 
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passports  to  society.  Why  is  it  so  ?  If  you  have  the  numercial 
strength,  have  you  not  the  power,  to  open  either  the  doors  of  legis- 
lation or  the  doors  of  society  ? 

That  you  have  the  power  of  numbers  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
there  is  another  power,  before  which  numbers  are  powerless ;  a 
power  which  has,  from  earliest  time,  and  which  will,  for  all  time 
to  come,  enslave  your  class,  unless  you  shall  be  masters  of  it. 
Knowledge  is  power.  *  Intellectual  culture  makes  the  man — it 
matters  not  whether  he  walks  in  the  furrow,  delves  in  the  mine, 
or  plies  the  hammer  at  the  forge ;  if  culture  is  there,  a  man  is 
there — power  is  there — a  power  which  makes  the  man  and  his  call* 
ing  alike  respected. 

Why  so  much  indiiferenco  on  the  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
to  provide  for  their  own  usefulness  ?  AH,  or  nearly  all,  other 
classes  are  provided  with  schools  and  colleges  where  they  may  at- 
tain such  knowledge  as  shall  lit  them  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
labors.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  their  application 
which  has  enabled  the  mechanic  to  accomplish  the  triumphs  which 
have  so  much  astonished  the  world  within  the  present  century. 

There  are  fixed  laws  which  govern  not  only  the  operations  of 
art  but  also  all  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws  is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  man 
with  ease,  certainty  and  success.  And  to  none  are  they  more  es- 
sential than  to  those  engaged  in  the  great  field  of  agriculture. 
Has  the  farmer  any  schools  where  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  and 
their  application  to  his  pursuit  may  be  attained  ?  He  has  none. 
An  indiftcrent  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  education,  such 
^  enables  him  to  read,  but  scarcely  with  pleasure  or  advantage — 
to  write,  but  not  with  facility  or  accuracy,  together  with  an  abili- 
ty to  perform  the  simplest  process  in  numbers,  has  heretofore 
been  deemed  sufficient  for  him  who  was  destined  to  follow  the 
plow.  The  traditions  of  his  fathers,  with  their  virtues  and  their 
faults,  are  adhered  to,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  made  his 
pathway  luminous  and  clear.  Is  it  strange  that  while  aU  other 
arts  have  been  making  rapid  progress  under  the  guidance  of  a  su- 
perior intelligence,  agriculture,  like  the  broken  columns  of  Perse- 
polis,  stands  where  it  did  iu  the  days  of  the  Antonines  i 

Justinian  relates  that  "Abraham  bad  been  relieved  by  the  well 
known  plenty  of  Egypt ;  the  same  country — a  small  and  populous 
tract — ^was  still  capable  of  exporting,  each  year,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  for  the  use  of  Constantinople.'* 
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"The  annnat  power  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  two  thousand  harvests,  was  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skills 
ful  hiisbandmetiy  rich  manures  and  seasonabU  reposed 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  unquestionably,  a  disposition  man- 
ifested for  improvement,  and  some  may  suppose  that  improvement 
in  tliis  branch  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  others,  by  the  intro* 
dactiou  of  labor-saving  machinery.  That  much  advantage  has 
thus  resulted  to  the  farmer,  we  cannot  doubt ;  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  improvements  are  the  results  of  intelli- 
gence, skill  and  patient  investigation ;  nor  would  the  generous 
farmer  be  willins^  to  rob  his  inestimable  co-laborer — the  mechanic 
— of  the  credit  of  his  labors. 

But  in  the  science  of  culture — the  principles  of  economical  ge^ 
ology,  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  animal  physiology,  which 
have  been  laid  open  by  Lyle,  by  Priestly,  by  Davy,  Liebig,  John- 
son and  Dana — which  teach  the  aflSnity  and  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain plants  to  certain  soils — which  teach  to  guard  against  tisdl- 
ure  by  a  knowledge  of  results,  and  that  which  teaches  the  true 
source  of  increased  productiveness— in  this,  but  little  advance  ha* 
been  made. 

But  how  is  it  in  our  own  Illinois  ?  Are  we  keeping  pace  with, 
the  advances  which  are  progressing  ?  I  fear  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  animated  scenes  which  surround  us,  and  the  evidences  of 
prosperity  which  greet  us  whichever  way  we  may  turn,  an  inti^ 
mation  that  such  is  not  the  case  might  not  be  well  received.  We 
are  farmers — we  are  alike  engaged  in  the  great  cause — and  if  we 
would  make  our  calling  what  it  should  be,  we  must  listen  to 
wholesome  truths,  and  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  point  out  those 
errors  by  which  we  have  been  led  astray.  It  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  error  that  truth  is  made  apparent.  Kecent  as  is  our  his^ 
toTjy  there  is  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  may  be  retro- 
grading in  some  of  the  great  essentials  necessary  to  successful 
husbandry.  We  rely  too  much  upon  the  native  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  the  impression  has  already  gone  abroad  that  with  all  the 
fertility  of  soil  of  which  we  boast,  it  does  not  contain  the  elements 
for  the  successful  and  continued  propagation  of  wheat. 

Is  this  a  false  report,  or  is  it  true  ?  You  have  an  interest  in 
the  answer  which  shall  be  given.  Much  of  the  credit  of  your 
state  depends  upon  it.  Is  Illinois  a  wheat  growing  region,  or 
must  she  from  necessity  abandon  her  efforts  in  the  production  of 
that  great  staple  ?    Who  hss  applied  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
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to  the  analyzation  of  the  soil,  and  aeeertained  what  one  of  the  ele- 
ments were  wanting,  or  what  were  superabundant  ?  Who  has^ 
applied  his  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  and  discovered 
the  earth  and  minerals  wanting  ?  Who,  like  the  inhabitants  over 
whom  the  Ptolemies  ruled,  have  applied  "skillful  husbandry, 
rich  manures,  and  given  seasonable  repose  to  the  lands  ?" 

If  these  things  have  not  been  done,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  stop  and  ponder  before  we  yield  the  palm — ^would  it  not  be  well 
for  us  to  set  our  hands  and  our  minds  to  work,  that  we  may  disa- 
buse ourselves  of  a  report  so  injurious,  and  as  I  believe  so  ground- 
less? 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  vegetable  deposits  wjiich 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  most  new  countries,  are  but 
slightly  supplied  with  the  necessary  element  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  these  are  soon  exhausted.  Hence,  the  necessity  in  all 
wheat  growing  regions  of  resorting  to  the  expedients  of  soil- 
ing, summer  fallowing,  manuring  and  the  application  of  fertili- 
zers. Want  of  richness  with  us  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Providence  has  been  as  munificent  in  the  deposit  of 
her  stores  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  hand  of  man  is  necessary  for 
their  application. 

First,  then,  I  would  suggest,  that  you  contrast  the  width  ot 
your  plows,  and  if  possible  turn  up  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  yellow  earth,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  reap  a  rich  return  of  the  "  yellow  dust"  as  your  reward. 

The  object  of  your  annual  assemblage  is,  the  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts as  the  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion ;  also,  for  the  comparing  of  notes  that  you  may  be  mutually 
benefitted  by  the  experience  of  each  other.  The  time  allotted  for 
the  exhibition  is  too  short  for  the  full  development  of  all  the  bene- 
fits that  might  flow  from  them.  In  the  bustle  and  hurrj- — the 
examination  of  the  many  objects  that  attract  the  attention  and  the 
greeting  of  friends,  there  is  little  time  left  for  detailed  statements, 
consequently  one  of  the  great  objects  is  in  a  manner  lost.  To 
remedy  this,  a  full  description  of  all  articles  on  exhibition,  and 
the  manner  of  their  propagation,  should  be  required.  Also,  com- 
mittees might  be  appointed  in  each  town  to  collect  facts  relative 
to  the  general  interest,  from  the  minutest  experiment  to  the  g^ea^ 
est  improvement,  bearing  in  mind  that  "he  who  shall  produce  two 
blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefac- 
tor."   The  materials  thus  collected  to  be.  aubmitted  to  a  commit- 
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tee  of  revision,  and  published  in  a  book  of  Transactions.  This,  if 
properly  done,  would  constitute  a  work  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  be  properly  and  practically  the  hand  work  of  the  farmer. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  witnessed  among  the  many 
articles  of  attraction  upon  the  ground  at  your  last  fair,  a  small  but 
very  handsome  collection  of  natural  history,  prepared  by  the 
Messrs.  Crapnall,  who  have  so  kindly  graced  your  exhibition  with 
it ;  also  a  cabinet  of  anatomical  specimens  by  Dr.  Ashbaugh. 
These  are  not  merely  objects  of  curiosity,  but  of  interest  and  in- 
et ruction,  and  should  not  only  receive  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ments, but  the  fostering  care  and  encouragement  of  our  society ; 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  form  the  nucleus  around  which 
we  should  be  proud  to  see  clustered  at  our  next  fair  cabinets  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens ;  also,  cabinets  of  plants 
and  insects.  They  are  all  intimately  ccmnected  with  your  pur- 
suits, and  form  pleasing  and  interesting  studies  for  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes,  and  none  within  the  wide  range  of  science  are  bet- 
ter calculated  to  awaken  the  mind  to  usefiilness  and  lead  from  na- 
ture to  nature's  God,  than  these. 

Last,  though  not  least,  yet  least  to  be  expected,  because  most 
difficult  to  find,  2i  farmer^ s  library^  if  placed  conspicuously  upon 
the  grounds,  would  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  interest.  Other 
libraries,  the  doctor's  and  lawyer's,  the  merchant's  and  the  me- 
chanic's, have  a  tangible  existence,  and  if  your  fair  grounds  should 
have  the  honor  of  exhibiting  a  library  with  this  title,  dedicated  to 
the  farmer's  interest,  you  might  with  some  reason  flatter  yourselves 
that  a. notoriety,  nay,  an  immoilality  even  would  attach  to  it 
«  greater  than  that  of  the  greatest  battle  fields  "upon  which  heroes 
have  trod,  and  man  has  bled." 

The  culture  of  man  should  be  the  first  and  greatest  object  of 
your  solicitude;  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  follow  as  a  consequence. 

To  your  motto  "  improve,"  add  "progress."  "  Progress"  and 
"  improvement" — these  at  present  are  the  watch  words  that  are 
thrilling  the  souls  of  millions  of  American  freemen.  Under  their 
influence  the  nation,  as  one  man,  is  being  aroused.  Towns,  coun- 
ties and  states  are  moving,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  to  the  celebration 
of  their  annual  festivities.  Countless  thousands  are  daily  meet- 
ing in  council.  Progress  and  improve  is  the  theme  of  all — the  ob- 
ject of  alL    One  will,  one  sentiment,  one  mind,  animates  alL 
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"When  mind  thus  acts  upon  mind,  and  the  mass,  with  the 
cheering  prospect  of  the  future  before  it^  is  once  set  in  motion, 
who  shall  stay  its  progress,  or  who  shall  say  "  thus  far  shalt  thoa 
go  and  no  farther  ?" 

Like  the  avalanche,  or  the  mighty  cataract,  its  course  is  on  and 
onward ;  no  power  can  resist  it,  until  the  dignity  of  labor  is  as- 
serted, and  man  shall  stand  forth  the  acknowledged  object  of  the 
design  of  his  maker,  a  man  !  Until  progress  shall  liave  stamped 
its  impress  upon  field  and  upon  farm — till  home  is  relieved  of  its 
monotony  by  the  hand  of  culture  and  care — until  the  life  of  the 
laboring  man  is  made  a  blessing,  ands  the  name  of  the  American 
farmer  shall  be  as  a  beacon  light  to  ail  nations." 


MORGAN  COUNTr. 

It  is  a  subject  of  mortification  and  regret  to  the  editor,  that 
from  this  most  fertile  and  beautiful  interior  county  of  the  state, 
with  so  many  fine  flocks  and  noble  herds,  and  farms  of  world- 
wide renown,  the  extracts  below  should  constitute  the  only  "  re- 
port" from  two  well  organized  associations  in  the  same  county : 

MORGAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — ^The  Morgan  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  organized  September  6th,  1851.  The  first  fair  was 
held  at  Jacksonville,  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  October,  A.  D. 
1851.  The  officers  of  said  society  were  duly  elected  on  the  12th 
day  of  April,  each  year,  respectively,  to  the  present  time.  The  * 
present  incumbents  are — 

President — Wm.  Brown. 

Vice  Presidents — S.  M.  Eannels  and  Silas  Massie. 

Treasurer — James  Green. 

Secretary — Irvin  Dunlap. 

Directors — Ransom  Vanwinkle,  More  Goltra,  J.  T.  Newman, 
Wm.  Kinman,  Wm.  Richardson,  H.  P.  Fitch,  Theodore  Stout, 
Wm.  Deweese,  Samuel  Markoe  and  Wm.  C.  Stephenson.  Our 
fair  is  to  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  on  September  16,  17,  18  and 
19, 1856,  and  is  open  to  the  state. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  President. 
Ibvin  Dunlap,  Secretary. 
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MORGA:^  COriCTY  agricultural  AJXD  MBCHAXICAL  A«SOClATIO:f. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — The  Morgan  County  Agricultural  and 
ifechanical  Association  was  organized  Xoveuiber  Hth,  1854-. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Stephen  Dunlap. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Green  and  Joseph  Morton, 

Treasurer — Cyrus  Mathews. 

Secretary — Austin  Kockwell, 

Trustees — ^William  Kinman,  Stephen  Green,  Abel  Brown, 
George  M.  Chambers,  Silas  Massie,  George  Graif  and  Samuel 
Warner. 

Officers  for  the  present  year  the'  same  as  above^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  treasurer,  James  Green  being  appointed  in  the  place  of 
ilr.  Mathews,  resigned. 

This  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and 
fitting  up  a  suitable  place  for  holding  our  county  and  state  fairs, 
shoidd  it  be  held  in  this  place.  The  association  have  pm*chased 
an  eligible  lot,  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  which  they  have  fenced 
with  a  good  tight  board  fence,  seven  feet  hight;  and  the  associa- 
tion intend  to  lix  up  the  lot  with  suitable  stalls  and  sheds  for  the 
exhibition  of  articles. 

STEPHEN  DUNLAP,  President. 

A.  KocKWELL^  Sterttary^ 


OGLE  COUNTY. 

We  find  no  ftxrmal  report  from  this  society,  but  are-  furnished 
with  a  published  list  of  awards  at  the  lair  in  1856.  The  show 
of  horses  appears  to  have  been  large ;  no  less  than  twenty -five 
entries  in  one  subdivision. 

Of  cattle,  there  were  twelve  entries  of  thorough-bred  Durham  s, 
six  of  Devons  and  twenty-six  of  grades.  And  of  all  other  animals 
and  articles,  this  show  appears  to  have  had  a  good  representation,,' 
and  particularly  in  the  household  department.  The  newspaper 
report,  from  which  we  quote,  closes  thus : 

*'  To  any  impaitial  observer,  a  decided  improvement  in  our 
county  fair  must  be  obvious;  yet  much  more  might  be  done. 
There  are  yet  too  many  who  will  not  exhibit,  unless  they  are  sure 
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of  having  premiums  awarded.  This  ought  not  to  be.  We  labor 
for  a  common  good,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  our  beloved  county. 

"The  county  of  Ogle  is  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  healthfulnefis  of  climate, 
easy  access  to  market  and  many  other  facilities,  and  the  citizens 
of  this  county  are  but  enhancing  their  own  best  interest  when 
they  cherish  and  encourage  such  institutions  as  the  Ogle  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  ,  their  midst.  May  '  progression'  be  the 
watch-word  of  every  inhabitant  of  our  county. 

CIIAS.  W.  MURTFELDT, 
Corresponding  Sec^i/  Ogle  County  ^6gricuUural  Society^ 

The  following  list  is  believed  to  comprise  the  principal  officers 
of  the  society,  for  the  year  1856  : 

President — Judge  Enoch  Wood. 

Vice  President— Col  J.  H.  White. 

Corresponding  Secretary — diaries  W.  Murtfeldt. 

Treasurer — James  V.  Vale. 

Managers — Judge  Rugglc^,  Fly  Petrie,  Dr.  A.  E.  Ilurd,  Al- 
len Woodburn,  Thomas  Austin. 


PEORIA  COUNTY. 

From  this  society  (which  wo  were  told  commenced  itfi  opera- 
tions in  the  right  spirit)  there  is  no  official  information  whatever, 
nor  can  we  find  the  least  notice  of  its  doings  in  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  day. 


PIKE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the  court  house, 
in  Pittslield,  on  Tuesday,  tlie  10th  day  of  March,  1857,  the  fol- 
persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  epsuing  year : 

President — Col.  Wm.  Ross,  of  Pittslield. 

Vice  Presidents — Thojn^  Odiome,  Rockport;  John  McTucker, 
Barry;  A.  P.  Sharp,  Griggsville. 

Recording  Secretary — Marcellus  Ross,  Pittslield, 

Corresponding  Secretary — Daniel  B.  Bush,  jr.,  Pittsfield. 
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Directors—^ ^'hzx  HnlK  Xowhar^:  Xatiianiol  Ke'^^jT-T^  Pitts- 
fie!  J;  "William  Wai\l,  Perrr:  KioiianI  Hay?,  Barrv;  Thomas  Dim- 
mitt,  Gniijrsville. 

LIST   OF    PRKMiril? 

AvrardLJ  bv  the  Pike  County  Air ricnltural  S<Kicty,  at  its  fourth 
annual  show  and  fiiir,  htld  at  Gngir?ville,  Oct.  8th  and  ?th,  lSi>6, 

HORSES— Class  1. 

Best  sUMioiL,  4  rears  olJ  amd  ov<»r,  l5t  premium,  F  iwird  I^okoit, ^5 

Second  be#^  4           "                 "      2d         "          Bani.Hi  WiU  j S 

Best  stallion,  S  years  old  and  under  4,  1st  prvmiuui,  Dariel  Uoft.:i 4 

Second  best,  3           **                 "        4,  2d        *'          Tlmnias  Simpkln.s t 

Best  sti^ll'on,  2           "                 "        3,  Isi       "          Andn^w  H.^^^rman 4 

Secr.y.d  'h'^i,  2           "                 *•        a,  2d        "          Simp><>n  Gov^lm^n, 2 

Best  su;iion,  1           "                 "        2,  Ut       "          Tl.omis  Phil;    it, > 

Second  best,  I           "                 "2,  2d        "          William  RobinsKm i 

Cotnmi/fee. — James  Ham,  H.  "Williams,  James  Hogsott,  "WiU 
liam  Wade,  and  Elisha  B.  Uitt. 

CLASS   2. 

Best  colt,  3  veare  old  and  und*^r  4,  1st  premium,  Tlioa.   Pliilp  )tt, 4  ^  4 

Secoad  besi,  3  jears  old  aiul  und<.*r  4,  2d  premium,  John  Wado» % 

Beat  mare,     2         **  •»       3,  I>t         *•       Xaihnn  Kolk, 3 

Secondbe?t,2         ••  **      8,  2d  **       H.  JL  Brown, % 

Best  colt,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  Daniel  J.  Brown, 8 

Second  best,  I  year  oid,  2d  premium,  Geo.  Duwner » . .  • % 

^  Best  sucking  r *  It,  1st  premium,  Peter  CooptT, » % 

Secoud  best,  2d  premium,  Braxton  Cooikt,.. % 

Best  brood  mare,  colt  by  her  bide,  1st  pn^mium,  U(  nry  H.  Brown,* » 4 

Second  best,  *  *  *  *  2d         *  *         Wm.  A.  Grimsljaw, % 

CommifUe. — William  Ward,  James  Shinn,  J.  It.  Demmitt, 
James  Morrison,  William  R.  Wills. 

CLASS  3. 

Best  pair  draft  horses,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, 1 4 

Second  best,  '  *             2d         *  *         Benj.  Bates, % 

Best  pair  carriage  horses,  1st  premium,  Brown  Wade, - % 

Best  mare,  6  years  old,      1st         *  *        Thos.  Simpkins, 4 

Best     *•     6          **           2d          •*        Thos.  Simpkius, % 

JACKS  AND  MULES. 

We,  the  committee,  beg  leave  to  report  a  very  good  show 
of  mnles,  and  feel  highly  pleased  with  the  improvement  of  this 
Bpecies  of  stock,  believing  as  a  general  thing,  it  to  bo  a  brute  of 
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great  service  to  the  farming  community,  and  ui^on  examination, 
we  award  the  first  premium  of  four  dollai's,  to  T.  Simpkins,  for 
the  best  span  of  mules,  and  second  premium  of  two  dollars,  to  E. 
M.  Morris,  for  the  second  best  span  of  mules,  three  years  old. 
Best  two  year  old  mule  and  under  three,  first  premium  to  J.  H. 
Chenowith,  four  dollars.  Best  suckling  mule,  first  premium  to 
J.  J.  Manker,  three  dollars.  Second  best  sucking  mule,  second 
premium,  to  B.  II.  Atkinson,  two  dollars.  All  of  which  the  com- 
mittee would  respectfully  submit. 

Committee, — James  H.  Chenowith,  Perry  Wells,  B.  F.  West- 
lake,  II.  J.  Williams. 

CATTLE— Class  1. 

Best  bull  4  years  old  and  over,  Ist  premium,  Wm.  Ward, 1 5 

*  *       3          * '             tinder  4,  lut  premium,  Geo.  Yates, 3 

Second  best,  3  jears  old  and  under  4,  2d  premium,  A.  P.  Sharp, 2 

Best  bull,       2           *•               **      8,  Ist         **       Jas.  Morrison, 4 

Second  best,  2           *  *               *  *      8,  2d          *  *       John  Barney 2 

Best  bull,       1  year  old              *  *      8,  1st         *  *       Thos.  Diramitt, 4 

Second  best,  1       *  *                  *  *      8, 2d          *  *       James  Brown, 2 

Best  sucking  bull  calf,  1  st  premium,  M.  Ripg?, 3 

Second  beet,         *  *       2d         *  *        Jas.  Morrison, 2 

Committee. — Samuel  Bradbury,  E.  B.  Ilitt,  John  Wharton,  Ed- 
ward Pickett,  and  William  R.  Wills. 

CLASS  2. 

Best  coif,  4  years  old  and  over,  Ist  premium,  M.  Riggs,  of  Scott  county, $5 

Second  best,  4  years  old  and  over,  2d  premiuip,  T.  Simpkins, 3 

Best  cow,       8           *  *             under  4,  Ist  premium,  Thos.  Simpkiii?, 4 

Second  best,  8           *•               *  •      4,  2d         **         R.  Anderson, 2 

Best  heifer,    2           * »               *  *      8,  Ist        * '         Jas.  Morrison, 4 

Second  best,  2           *  *               *  *      8,  2d         *  *         Nathan  Kelley, 2 

Best  yearling  heifer,  1st  premium,  Robert  Anderson, 4 

Second  best,               2d         *  *         Thomas  Simpkins,  2 

Best  heifer  calf,          1st        **         Nathan  Kelley, 3 

Second  best,               2d         *  *        Thos.  Simpkins, 2 

Th<5  committee  express  a  very  favorahle  opinion  of  all  the  stock 
in  the  different  grades,  and  state  that  the  number  exhibited  was 
large ;  that  there  were  no  cows  in  grade  of  milch  cows,  and  re- 
commend to  our  farmers,  especially  to  attend  to  this,  and  prepare 
for  offering  milkers  in  future.  The  committee  recommend  more 
care  of  stock  at  home.  Also,  more  preparation  and  classification 
on  the  fair  grounds. 

Committee.— i.  11.  Dimmitt,  Frank  Ilatch,  A.  F.. Bill,  A.  S. 
West,  Wm.  A.  Grimshaw. 
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CLASS    9. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  Ist  premium,  White  Brown, $  4 

Second  best,  2d         *  *        George  Yates, 2 

Best  fat  steer,  let        '  *•        .1  ohn  CraTcn, '      4 

Committee. — J.  K.  Moore,  Geo.  Yates  and  Jolin  Bean. 

SHEEP. 

Best  buck,  8  yeara  old,  and  over,  Ist  premium,  A.  k  J.  Pollock,. . . .  • 8 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  2  years  old,  1st  premium,  A.  k  J.  Pollock, 2 

Best  buck,  1  year  old,  1st  premium,  J.  K.  Moore, 3 

Second  best,  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  D.  A.  Fagan, 2 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  Ist  premium,  D.  A.  Fagan, 8 

Second  best,  under  %  years  old,  2d  premium,  J.  K.  Moore, 2 

Best  pen  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  Sam'l  George, 2 

Committee. — ^John  Duran,  John  Barney  and  D.  A.  Stanton. 

IIOGS. 

Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  over,  Ist  premium,  Sam'l  Bradbury, 4 

Second  best,  1  year  old  and  orer,  2d  premium,  Sam'l  Bradbury, 3 

Best  boar,  6  months  old,  Ist  premium,  Tho.s.  Simpkins, 3 

Second  best,  6  months  old,  2d  premmm,  H.  R.  Brown, 2 

Best  brood  sow,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  J.  W.  Brown, 4 

Second  best,  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, 2 

Best  sow  pig,  under  I  year  old,  1st  premium,  J.  Bradbury, 8 

Second  best,  under  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  N.  Games, 2 

"We,  the  committee,  vould  respectfully  say,  that  tlie  stock  of 
hogs  on  exhibition  was  the  finest  ever  brought  into  our  county 
fair — being  the  full  blood  Berkshire,  Irish  and  Bedford  cross. 

Committee — Alex.  Taylor,  C.  P.  Swearengen  and  D.  A.  Fagan. 

POULTEY. 

Yonr  committee,  having  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  tliem, 
report,  that  they  award,  for  the — 

Best  pair  Chittagongs,  Ist  premium,  A.  Pellcn, 1 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Sam'l  Bradbury, 1 

Best  pair  of  any  improved  breeds,  1st  premium,  C.  P.  Clemmons, 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  J.  W.  Brown 1 

Beat  lot  of  poultry,  Ist  premium,  A.  Pellen, 2 

Second  best,  2d  prejnium,  J.  &  A.  Pollock, 1 

Committee — A.  Barber  and  N.  B.  Bradbury. 

AGEICULTURAL  INPLEMENTS. 

Best  plow,  1st  premium,  Parmalec  k  Co., 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Robert  Anderson, , . .  i 

Best  barrow,  1st  premium,  Robert  Anderson, % 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Paamalee  k  Co., .....;;...  i 
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Beft  rctolring  rake,  1st  premium,  Jobn  Little, |S 

best  corn  cultivator,  1st  premium,  A.  Rockwell, 2 

Best  wheat  cultivator,  let  premium,  A.  Rockwell, 2 

Committee — L.  P.  Libby,  A.  Rockwell  and  O.  G.  Spencer. 
EEAPERS,  DRILLS  AND  PLAN-TERS. 

We,  the  committee  on  reapers,  drills  and  planters,  beg  leave  to 
ireport^that  there  being  no  competition,  therefore  offer  no  premiums 
— only  one  drill  being  on  exhibition,  patented  by  James  Selby, 
which  is  worthy  of  examination.  Also,  one  reaper  on  exhibitiou, 
a  self  raker,  patented  by  Atkins,  appears  to  be  a  line  machine,  par- 
ticularly the  raking  part,  which  works  well. 

Committee — Samuel  P.  Hodgen  and  Robert  Anderson. 

FRUIT. 

The  committee  for  the  examination  of  fruits  on  exhibition  at  the 
Pike  county  fair,  submit  the  following  report :  Your  committee 
feel  that,  through  want  of  experience  in  the  description  ofand  pro- 
per names  of  the  varieties  of  apples,  they  may  have  done  injustice 
to  some  of  the  fruits  on  exhibition.  We  find  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitors and  the  varieties  much  greater  than  at  any  previous  fair, 
V  and  the  fruits  very  fair,  indeed  ;  fully  as  good,  in  the  estimation 
of  one  of  your  committee,  who  saw  both,  as  that  on  exhibition  at 
the  state  fair,  at  Alton.  There  were  nineteen  lots  on  exhibition. 
The  fruit  all  being  very  good,  your  committee  have  been  govern- 
ed very  much  in  the  determining  the  premiums  by  the  regulations 
of  the  society  under  which  the  premiiuns  were  oftered,  and  have 
endeavored  to  conform  to  those  regulations,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  exhibitors  by  awarding  the  following  premiums  : 

Best  and  greatest  varieties^  apples  for  table  usfe,  1st  premium  to  lot  No.  5, 

Robert  F.  Babcock, 1 2 

Second  premium,  to  lot  No.  ft,  L.  Bradbury, 1 

Best  G  winter  varieties,  1st  premium.  No.  2,  Isaiah  Adams, 2 

Sectmd  premium,  lot  No.  12,  C.  Saunders, 1 

For  best  collection  of  quinces  we  could  not  feel  autborzied  to  award  premiums, 
as  lots  on  exhibition  embraced  but  one  varietj  in  each.     If  this  makes  col- 
lections, we  should  award  1st  premium  to  lot  No.  11,  Mrs.  Dorus  Bates,. ...  ^ 
Second  premiiun  to  lot  No.  16,  Dr.  E.  M.  Seeley,  1 

No  grapes  or  pears  on  exhibition,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
society. 

Best  dried  apples,  premium  to  lot  No.  2,  Isaiah  AdamS) 1 1 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Committee — ^William  Pine,  sr.,  John  Boothby  and  Henry  T. 
Mudd.  f^  ] 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Tho  committee  on  butter  and  cheese,  &c.,  would  respectfully 
report,  that  they  have  examined  a  cheese  presentt^d  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bill,  which  appears  equal  to  any  thing  we  have  seen,  and  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  first  premium,  §2. 

Beat  5  poui»dd  butter,  1st  premiuai,  Mrs.  L.  Bradbury, $  2. 

Second  beht,  2d  premiur.i,  C.  Simmons 1 

B^8t  loaf  of  bread,  very  fine,  lj»t  preniiuiD,  Mrs.  B.  Bates, 1 

Best  5  pounds  honey  in  comi),  Ist  premiuna,  Isaiah  Adams, 1 

Best  baiTel  of  flour,  very  superior,  1st  premium,  C.  Simmons, 1 

Cake  presented  by  Miss.  C.  J.  Brown,  very  fine;  also,  another 
presented,  which  w<is  very  fine— owners  name  not  known. 
CommiUee—lL  A.  Miles,  S.  P.  Hodgen  and  A.  Kill. 

GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Best  bushel  of  wheat,  1st  premium,  Thomas  Rogers, $ 

Best     *  *  corn,  in  the  car,  Ist  premium,  C.  Saunders, 

Best  variety  of  corn,  1st  premium,  D.  A.  Fogan, 

Best  Irish  potatoes,     **  **         S.F.Hill, 

Best  sweet    *  *  *  *         *  *         Thos.  Bradbury, 

Best  turnips,  *  *         *  *  *  *  

Beat  beets,  **         **  **  

Best  carrots,  only  one  trample,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Bradbury, 

Best  cabbage,  1  st  premium,  James  Temple, 

Best  pumpkins,  Ist     *  *         S.  F.  Hill, 

Best  squaslics,     * '      *  *         C.  Saunders, 

Best  variety  of  garden  seeds,  Ist  premium,  Austin  Barber, 

Committee — ^John  Harvey,  Isaiah  Adams,  Samuel  Qeorgo, 
Samuel  McCune,  Thos.  Bates. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANlTFACTUEES. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  household  manufacturef^,, 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  various  articles  coming  under 
this  head,  and,  after  a  cai-eful  examination,  wo  award  the  premi-. 
nms  as  follows : 

Best  woolen  blankets,  1st  preminra,  Mrs.  D.  Aldrich, $  2 

Second  premium,  J.  Sigsworth, 1 

Best  10  yards  of  flannel,  1st  premium,  0.  R.  Williams, 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  C.  R.  Williams, 1 

Best  10  yards  woollen  carpet,  1st   premium,  Mrs.  D.  Aldrich, % 

Another  piece,  being  only  7  y;irds,  complement  short,  we  award  no  premium. 

Best  hearth  rug,  let  premium,  Nancy  C.  Hansoll, 2 

Secondbest,        2^         '*        S.  F.  Hill, X 

Best  rag  carpet,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  S.  Hays, ^ 2 

Second  best,        2d         *  *        Mrs.  Tliomas  Bradbury, . . .  ^. X 

Best  wool  cloth,  Ist        **        James  Parker, vs^n**^*<. ^ 
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Best  wooUn  stockinjcs,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  John  Lester, $100 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Mr8.  J.  K.  Moore, 60 

Best  WoMted  knit  stockings,  lat  premium,  J.   Sigsworth, 1  00 

Best  pair  knit  gloves,  1st  premium,  D.  A  Stanton, 1  00 

ihmmitlee. — Clai'k  P.  Cliapman,  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Mrs.  SamT 
McCune,  Mrs.  Moore. 

NEEDLE  ^VORK. 

Best  evidence  of  skill  and  taste  in  embroidery,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  D.  Bates,. .  $  5  00 

Best  net»dle  work  collar,  1st  premium,  Mry.  M.  Koss, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief,  Ist  premium,  Miss  T.  Bates, 1  00 

Best           *  *           skirt,  1st  premium,  (not  taken)  MisR  A.  A.  Haieh, 1  00 

Best           '  *           dress,  for  child,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  C.  CIcmmona, 1  00 

Best  evidences  of  taste  and  skill  in  silk  and  worsted  embroidery,  1st  premium, 

Mrs.  D.  Bates, '. 2  00 

Best  pair  ottoman  covers,  Miss  Emma  Bates, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  mantilla,  Ist  premium,  Mrs,  M.  Ross, 1  0<) 

Best  lamp  mnt,  Ist  premium,  D.  A.  Stanton, \ 60 

Be  t  silk  and  fancy  bonnet,  1st  premium,  Misses  E.  G.  k  S.  A.  Coffey, 1  00 

Best  pair  slippers,  1st  premium,  Mis«  A.  Chapin, 1  00 

Best  evidences  of  taste  and  skill  in  painting,  first  premium.  Miss  A.  Gardner, .. . .  1  00 

Best  quilt  or  counterpane,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Guilde, 1  00 

Best  calico  quilt.  1st  premium,  Mrs.  D.  Hansell, 1  00 

Second  best  calico  quilt,  2d  premium,  S.  A.  Downing, 60 

Best  specimen  of  fine  linen  shirts,  1st  premium,  S.  A.  Downing, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  table  cover,  1st  premium.  Miss  Mary  Chew, 1  00 

Be*t  specimen  of  crochet  work,  1st  premium,  Miss  Aurclia  Torry, 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  Mrs.  Dorua  Bates,  Mrs.  Jesso 
Long,  Mi's.  George  W.  Jones. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  not  mentioned  in  schedule,  but  thought  worthy  of  a 
premium: 

Ooc  pair  cuffs  and  collars,  first  premium.  Miss  G.  Gilman, . .  • $  0  50 

Best  pair  silk  hose,  pniuijura  to  Mrs.  D.  Bates, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  lace  basque,  premium  to  Miss  G.  Gilman, 1  00 

Thre6  pieces  bead  work,  by  Miss  Lizzie  Uatch,  blind  girl,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Uatch, 1  00 

One  watch  case  deserving  a  special  notice,  by  Miss  Sharpe,  as 
being  very  fine  and  tasty.  Also,  one  fancy  box,  very  neat  and 
delicate,  by  Mrs.  D.  Hansell.  Also,  one  paper  basket,  exhibited 
much  skill  and  worthy  of  especial  notice,  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Emerson. 
Two  specimens  of  Sandwich  Island  cloth,  great  curiosity  and 
attracted  much  attention,  by  J.  W.  Mackintosh.  One  specimen 
of  embroidery,  by  a  little  girl  eight  yeai's  old,  beautifully  and 
skillfully  executed,  J.  Bradbury.  Two  quilts  and  two  tidies,  ex- 
hibited much  skill,  by  Misses  M,  W.  and  H.  M.  Rex,  eight  and 
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twelve  years  of  age.  The  exhibition  of  needle  and  fancy  work, 
generally,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  ^and  the  com' 
mittee  regret,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  time  and  tlie  crowded 
coudition  of  the  hall,  they  were  unable  to  notice  at  great  length, 
and  in  some  instances  were  obliired  to  pass  unnoticed  many  arti- 
cles of  decided  merit,  worthy  at  least  of  especial  notice  and  com- 
mendation. 

Omimittee — Mrs.  E.  Miller,  lifrs.  D.  Bates,  Mrs.  J.  Long,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Jones. 

PLOWIXG  MATCH. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  plowing,  do  beg  leave  to 
report  that  we  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  us,  and  con- 
sider the  work  done  by  the  plowmen  to  be  highly  creditable  to 
them.     We  would  say  that  in  making  out  our  awards  we  have 
been  governed  by  the  time  of  execution,  and  the  quality  of  the 
performance,*  and  although  Ko.  5,  James  Pollock,  was  the  best  to 
complete  the  work,  yet  the  superiority  of  the  sanie  when  done, 
was  such  as  fully  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  premium,  |5,  and  we 
accordingly  awarded  him  the  same.     The  second  is  awarded  to 
^Ym.  Ward,  No.  4,  for  $3.     We  hope  that  at  the  future  fairs  of 
our  society  thei*e  may  be  more  competition  in  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  a  farmer's  duty. 

CommUUe. — Simon  K.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Brown,  Nathaniel  Kel- 
logg. 

MAECELLUS  BOSS, 
Recording  Secretary, 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

BUEL  DISTFTUTE. 

This  old  association  answers  as  a  county  society  for  Putnam,  at 
the  Chicago  institute  does  for  Cook  county. 

"We  extract  the  following  from  the  Prairie  Farmer ;  adding,  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  John  A.  Kennicott  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  address  at  the  &ir,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  on  account 
of  severe  illness. 

The  Buel  Institute  has  always  possessed  a  large  amount  of  use- 
ful vitality,  and  has  made  its  mark,  and  may  well  be  pardoned 
one  official  delinqueocy.  Digitized  by  GoOQlC 
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Tlie  tenth  annual  fair  of  the  Buel  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Peru,  on  Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  7th,  8th  and 
9th  days  of  October,  1856. 

President — L.  L.  Bullock,  Tonica,  La  Salle  county. 

Vice  Presidents — T.  D.  Brewster,  Peru,  La  Salle  county ;  A. 
Wardlaw,  Granville,  Putnam  county ;  T.  Minnihan,  Hennepin, 
Putnam  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  11.  McMillan,  Peru,  La  Salle 
county. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  G.  Edgerly,  Granville,  Putnam 
county. 

Treasurer — Wra.  Evans,  Peru,  La  Salle  county. 


IIOCK  ISLAND  COUKTY. 

President — IJon.  John  M.  Gould. 
Recotding  Secretary — Joseph  Conet. 
Corresponding  Secretary — D.  F.  Kinney. 
Treasurer — Jacob  Sailor. 

A  fair  was  advertised  for  1856,  but  there  is  no  information  in 
regard  to  it. 


SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

An  agricultural  society  existed  in  Sangamon  county  for  some 
ten  years  or  more  previous  to  1852,  with  varied  success.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  it  a  more  permf^nent  character,  and  to 
render  it  more  generally  useful,  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty, friendly  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was  called  in 
Springfield,  on  the  7th  October,  1852.  At  that  meeting  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  called  the  ^' Agricultyral  and  Mechanical 
Association  of  Sangamon  County,"  with  the  following  officers : 

President — James  McConnell, 

Vice  President — James  N.  Brown. 

Secretary — James  M.  Morse. 

Treasurer — Thomas  G.  Taylor. 

The  association  then  resolved  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  for  its 
use^  and  that  the  stock  should  be  two  thousand  dollars,  aii4  tl^o 
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shares  twenty  dollars  each.  A  constitution  was  subsequently 
adopted ;  twenty  acres  of  land,  about  one  mile  west  of  Spring- 
field, was  purchased,  and  measures  taken  to  improve  the  same  by 
fencins:,  cutting  out  surplus  trees,  and  trimming  those  remaining, 
and  putting  the  grounds,  generally,  in  order  for  the  fair  of  the 
state  agricultural  society,  which  was  held  upon  them  in  the  fall  of 
1853.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  the  fair  of  the  state  agricultural  society 
was  again  held  upon  the  same  grounds ;  and  the  association  did 
not  deem  it  expedient,  for  these  causes,  to  hold  county  fairs  in  the 
years  1853  and  1854. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  having  been  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  annual  yearly  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  March,  the  association  met  on  the  8d  March, 
1855,  and  elected  the  following  officers  : 
President — James  McConnell. 
Vice  Presidents — H.  Jacoby,  J.  N.  Brown. 
Treasurer — John  Williams. 
Secretary— T.  G.  Taylor. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  association,  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  measures  were  adopted  for  holding  a  county  fair,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  September  following.     The  fair 
took  place  on  the  days  specified,  and  there  was  a  very  creditable 
exhibition  of  stock,  of  mechanical  articles,  domestic  manufactures, 
fruits,  vegetables,  ifec.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county.     On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  people 
were  addressed  by  Judge  Wm.  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  on  the 
great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  state  within 
the  few  previous  years — the  necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of 
farming — the  importance  of  planting  groves  and  skirts  of  timber 
to  furnish  wood  for  fuel,  trees  for  protection  and  timber  upon  our 
prairies,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  objects  would  be  accom- 
plished— the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  to  all,  of  both 
sexes,  without  which  they  would  not  be  the  men  or  the  women 
which  it  should  be  their  pride  and  happiness  to  be — that  there 
was  nothing  in  thu  profession  of  agriculture  to  debase  or  degrade 
the  human  mind,  but  its  whole  tendency,  under  proper  direction, 
was  to  elevate  and  ennoble,  and  make  the  farmer  the  great  con- 
servative power  to  give  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
our  country. 

The  receipts  at  the  gate,  during  the  fair,  and  for  entries,  was 
$1,200,  and  the  amount  paid  out  for  premiums,  rising  of  $800. 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  in  March,  1856,  the  following  oflBcers 
were  made : 

President — H.  Jacoby. 

Vice  Presidents — C.  W.  YandereD,  A.  B.  McConnell. 

Treasurer — S.  M.  Parsons. 

Secretary — S.  Francis. 

A  county  fair  was  held  on  the  23d,  24:th,  25th  and  26th  days  of 
September,  1856,  on  the  grounds  of  the  association.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  attendance  good,  and  the  entries  much  greater  in 
number  than  at  the  previous  fiiir.  Judge  S.  W.  Bobbins  ad- 
dressed the  people,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  in  some  practical 
remarks,  which  were  well  received.  lie  referred  to  the  common 
condition  of  many  farms,  and  to  the  desolate  and  untidy  appear- 
ance often  noticed  about  dwellings.  Farms  were  seen  where 
there  were  no  gates,  and  where  the  cost  of  taking  down  and  put- 
ting up  bars  in  a  year  would  pay  for  all  the  gates  required.  He 
spoke  of  the  appearance  of  houses,  set  in  all  angles  in  relation  to 
the  roads  or  streets,  with  rubbish,  weeds,  filth,  old  sleds,  old 
wagons,  logs,  heaps  of  chips  about  and  in  front  of  them  ;  of  farms 
destitute  of  orchards,  and  good  gardens,  and  shade  trees ;  of  tlio 
general  slatternly  appearance  often  seen  where  a  little  labor  would 
secure  pleasure  and  beauty;  and  where  these  things  were  to  be 
seen,  was  there  much  hope  in  the  interior  regulation  of  the  dwel- 
lings ?  He  was  desired  to  make,  on  this  occasion,  practical  re- 
marks, in  kindness,  with  the  object  of  pointing  out  errors  and 
showing  how  improvements  could  be  made.  It  was  useless, 
almost,  to  live,  without  we  improved  in  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
life,  in  means  to  add  to  our  own  and  the  happiness  of  others.  God 
had  given  us  the  best  country  under  heaven,  and  we  could  render 
it  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  subserve  the  great  ends  of  man's 
creation  by  industry,  directed  by  taste  and  knowledge. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  at  the  fair  were  more  than  $1,300, 
and  there  was  paid  out  for  premiums  more  than  $1,000. 

The  association  adopted  the  principle  of  requiring  tickets  to  be 
purchased  for  entrance  on  each  day  of  the  fair,  for  which  25  cents 
each  was  paid.  They  were  impelled  to  do  this,  in  order  to  secure 
justice  to  the  association.  On  the  system  of  selling  badges,  which 
admitted  families,  they  were  often  the  subject  of  imposition.  The 
association  desires  nothing  more  than  that  the  receipts  at  the  fair 
shall  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  It  is  not  for  money  profit  that 
fairs  are  gotten  up.    The  object  is  to  benefit  the  industrial  classes 
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— to  show  the  choicest  stock,  the  best  finiit,  the  finest  handiwork 
of  tlie  women,  and  all  those  instriynents  which  the  genius  of  our 
mechanics  is  bringing  out  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition should  be  visited  by  all  those  who  admire  the  beautiful 
and  useful,  and  are  in  favor  of  progress.  That  there  are  men  and 
families  who  would  prefer  to  witness  and  to  pay  for  witnessing 
the  fooleries  of  the  circus  to  such  exhibitions  as  we  speak  of,  is 
acknowledged  with  feelings  of  mortification.  But  public  taste  is 
improving.  Every  year  adds  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  come 
to  the  support  of  our  agricultural  societies,  and  who  look  forward, 
with  keen  anticipations  of  pleasure,  to  the  great  gala  days  of  our 
farmei-s,  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters — our  county  fairs. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

In  place  of  a  formal  report,  the  following  letters  of  Mr.  Man- 
love  are  taken  from  the  Prairie  Farmer: 

**  I  have  thought,  for  some  time,  to  give  you  a  few  lines  from 
Schuyler  county,  for  it  appears  you  have  no  other  correspondent 
from  our  county,  and  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  neither  have  here- 
tofore, nor  have  I  now,  anything  of  great  importance  to  write 
about,  I  shall  commence  by  grumbling  a  little  as  follows :  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  the  arrangements  of  state  fairs,  Schuyler  county 
has  never  furnished  an  oflicer,  or  even  a  judge  of  any  kind  ?  Is 
it  because  none  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  or  because  they  don't 
push  themselves  forward?  It  think  each  county  should  be  called 
on  to  furnish  a  portion  of  those  who  control  our  state  fairs.  I 
suppose  all  have  some  who  would  spend  some  time  and  money  in 
doing  so,  and  if  any  are  so  poor  in  men  that  none  ai'e  competent, 
there  ought  to  be  an  "emigrant  aid  society"  formed  instanter. 
Our  wheat  harvest — fall  wheat  very  good,  spring  wheat  only  mod- 
erate, oats  short  but  good,  grass  not  more  than  half  a  crop — many 
meadows  have  been  spoiled  by  a  little  worm,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cut  worm,  but  smaller.  Corn  short,  but  good  color, 
ground  very  dry,  and  if  it  don't  rain  soon,  crops  must  be  cut 
short.  A  large  number  of  peach  trees  were  winter  killed,  and 
many  apple  trees  are  now  dying  that  would  have  lived,  though 
sickly,  had  there  been  more  rain.  We  have  but  little  hedges  in 
our  county ;  what  we  have  are  doing  well.  I  have  noticed  that 
orchards  in  the  prairie  have  suflered  much  more  than  in  the  tim- 
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ber.  I  have  also  noticed  that  Rawles'  Janet  has  snffered  bb 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  otker.  I  see  it  has  been  diflferent  in 
other  localities.  We  have  no  potatoes  yet,  and  can  only  expect 
some  from  our  late  planting,  provided  it  rains  in  any  reasonable 
time. 

Our  county  fair  will  be  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  October* 
I  had  expected  our  secretary  would  have  furnished  you  some 
memoranda  of  our  doings  before  this,  but  as  it  has  not  been  done, 
I  refer  you  to  the  first  number  of  the  Schuyler  Citizen,  a  new  pa 
per,  published  in  Rushville,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you* 

The  oflScers  of  the  society  are — 

President — J.  D.  Manlove. 

f^ice  Presidents — John  Brown  and  James  Dewitt. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Carson. 

Recording  Secretary — Dewitt  C.  Johnson. 

Executive  Committee — Henry  Huston,  John  L.  Moore,  Hugh 
K.  Lawler,  John  McCreery  and  Wm.  Davis. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  MANLOYE. 
Schuyler  County^  Illinois^  July  Zlst^  1850." 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY  FAIB,  AC. 

On  the  lf>th  and  17th  of  October  last  was  held  our  county  fair, 
for  Schuyler  county.  It  was  our  second,  and  was  well  attended. 
As  compared  with  the  first  one  it  was  a  great  improvement* 
Our  show  of  stock,  particularly  of  horses,  jacks,  mules  and  cattle 
was  good.  We  have  procured  and  fenced  three  acres  of  ground, 
in  a  good  location,  which  will  be  enlarged  before  another  fair. 

Although  our  citizens  have  not  taken  that  interest  in  it  that 
was  desirable,  yet  we  consider  that  it  is  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  that  ere  long  w^e  shall  be  behind  noneof  our  coun- 
ty societies  in  all  that  is  attractive  and  useful.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President — James  Dewitt. 

Vice  President . 

Recording  Secretary — John  C.  Bagloy. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  L.  Anderson. 

Treasurer — Willis  Carson. 

You  last  year  omitted  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  statement  of 
mine  relative  to  our  fairs,  or  the  names  of  the  officers  thereof. 
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We  have  some  connty  pride,  and  wo.uld  be  pleased  to  Iiave  yon 
remember  us  hereafter.  • 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sentiments  as  an  bumble  citizen 
and  farmer,  in  relation  to  the  place  of  holding  our  state  fairs.  I 
am  not  partial  to  any  particular  location,  but  do  trust  that  some 
place  may  be  selected  in  a  central  position  in  the  state,  and 
grounds  procured  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  fixtures  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  same ;  and  if  farmers  cannot  be  accommoda- 
te<l  on  better  terms  and  in  a  better  manner  than  at  Alton,  let  us 
go  prepared  to  camp  out,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  our  own 
farms,  prepared  by  our  own  families.  But  I  believe  that  if  held 
annually  at  the  same  place,  better  accommodations  would  he  had. 
Hotel-keepers  would  not  act  as  if  it  was  the  last  and  only  grab — 
be  advertized  to  board  for  $1  50  and  charge  $2  75  per  day.  Be* 
sides  the  inconvenience  of  being  charged  two  prices  for  poor  fare, 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
in  our  grounds,  particularly  round  the  ring  for  stock  exhibitions^ 
seats  could  be  erected,  where  in  comfort  all  might  behold  what  is 
to  be  seen  without  that  confusion  and  crowdilng  that  necessarily 
follows,  where  all  have  to  stand  and  where  long  legs  are  of  impor- 
tance. There  are  many  reasons  which  might  be  given  in  favor  of 
a  permanent  location  for  holding  our  great  state  jubilee ;  but  I 
have  only  said  thus  much  to  elicit  viewsfrom  others,  and  to  record 
my  sentiments  of  the  fleecing  system  practiced  at  Alton. 

J.  D.  MANLOVE. 

JfushvUUj  Illinois^  JVbw.  18. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

Awarded  at  tbe  Scott  county  agricultural  feir,  held  at  Winches^ 
ter,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9th  and  10th  of  September,  1856. 

FIRST  CLASS  HORSES. 

Wm.  Frame,  "  Richard,**  best  atallion,  over  four  years %^ 

Edward  Picket,  *' Rieiiig  Sun,"  second  best, & 

A.  Potta,  **  Pontiac,**  best  thite  year  old  stallioa, & 

D.  A.  Robbit,  "John,**  second  best, 2 

"Wm.  L.  CarobeU,  best  stallion,  one  year  old, 8 

P.  8.  Clarkson,  "  Mountain  Traveler,"  second  best, 1 

Anthony  Potts,  best  sucking  colt, 2 

John  Cooltas^  teoood best  tackiDgcolt»...........K..^  ..« .......^-^v..  1 
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DRAFT  STALLIONS.  ^ 

A.  Potts,  "  PromiBe,"  best  droft  stallion,  over  four, $  5 

8.  S.  Spurgin,  *'  Lofty/*  second  beat - 3 

Daniel  Moffat,  best  over  thiee  years  ol.l, 4 

A.  Potts,  best  over  two  years  old, 5 

DRAFT  MARKS. 

A.  Pottos  "  Lucy,"  best  dmfl  inare, 5 

John  Coultaj*,  second  best  draft  mare, 3 

J.  T.  Newman,  I>e8t  tw.i  ycara  old, 7 4 

A.  Potts,  best  one  year  old,. S 

BROOD  MARES. 

W  M.  Ilawk,  best  bro*»d  mare, 0 

J.  T.  Newman,  *'  Lucy  Henderson,"  second  best, 8 

Benjamin  Frame,  bc»t  two  years  old  filly, 5 

Joseph  N.  Campbell,  best  two  years  old  filly, 4 

Joseph  Stable,  *'JuUana,'*  best  one  year  old  filly, 8 

DRAFT   GELDINGS. 

John  F.  Edwards,  best  draft  gelding, 5 

Geo.  Becraft,  second  best  draft  gelding,  3 

HATCH  HORSES. 

Geo.  Hardwich,  best  carriage  hordes, 6 

John  North,  second  best  carriage  horses, : 3 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

J.  W.  Eddings,  best  saddle  horse, 5 

D.  A.  Bobbitt,  second  best  saddle  horse, 8 

CATTLE. 

Joseph  Campbrll,  **  Ben,"  best  bull,  four  years  old, 6 

E.  B.  Hitt,  *•  Snow  Drift,"  best  bull,  three  years  old, 0 

E.  M.  Chrisman,  **  Melrose,"  best  bull  two  years  old, 4 

H.  W.  Biggs,  second  best  bull,  two  years  old, 2 

Shelton  Hambleton,  **  Bourbon,'*  best  one  year  old^d  OTer, 8 

Josiah  Williams,  **  Sampson,"  second  best  bull  one  year  old  and  orer, l 

M.  W.  Riggs,  *•  Henry  Clay,"  best  bull  calf, 2 

James  Morrison,  second  best  bull  calf, 1 

COWS. 

E.  B.  Hitt,  "  Malten,"  best  four  years  old  and  over, 6 

M.  W.  Biggs,  *'  Matilda,"  second  best  four  years  old  and  over, 8 

E.  B.  Hitt,  **  Isabella,"  best  heifer,  three  years  old, 6 

*  *         "  Bourbom,"  second  beat  heifer,  three  years  old, 3 

James  Morrison,  best  heifer,  two  years  old, 4 

£.  B.  Hitt,  **  Maid  of  Paris,"  second  best  heifer,  two  years  old, 2 

*  *        belt  oae  jetr  old  heifer •r^v-w^r^  ^ 
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James  Giniuuii,  "  Primrose,"  bent  heifer  calf, 1 2 

£.  B.  Hitt,  second  best  heifer  c&lf, ....» 1 

OXEN. 

Uobert  Scott,  best  yoke  oxen, $ 

BWEEPSTAKBa. 

E.  B.  ffitt,  **8ir  Worthy,"  best  bull, 10 

•*         "Bourbon,"  best  cow, 10 

JACKS. 

R  F.  Hitt,  •*Charles,"  best  jack,  over  three  years  old, H 

John  Anderson,  **  Tippecanoe,"  secoud  best  jack,  over  three  years  old, % 

MULES. 

James  W.  Gregory,  best  pair  mules, 9 

George  Becrafi,  best  yearling  mul^, S 

£.  B.  Hitt,  best  sucking  mule, S 

Lawson  Johnson,  second  best  sucking  mule, 1 

BHEEP. 

Josiah  Williams,  best  buck, '. 8 

James  W.  Gregory,  second  bsst  buck, 1 

*•               bestewe, Z 

' '                discretionary  premium  awarded  to  a  fine  French  Merino  back,  8 

GEORGE  L.  BKOWN,  Secretary. 


STEPHENSOlf  COUNTY. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  society,  was  held  at  Freeport,  on 
Wednesday,  October  ith,  1853. 

President — O.  W.  Brewster. 

Secretary — ^WiUiain  Preston. 

The  society  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  accession  of  mem* 
bers  and  the  interest  of  its  anuual  exhibition.  The  third  and  last 
fiiir  was  held  at  Freeport,  on  tlie  17th,  18th  and  19th  days  of 
September  last,  1866,  upon  the  excellent  grounds  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  about  five  acres, 
enclosed  with  a  high,  close  board  fence,  with  suitable  stalls  and 
pens  for  stock.  The  society  has  expended  near  two  thousand 
dollars  since  its  first  organization  in  premiums  and  in  fitting  up 
grounds  for  its  annual  exhibition. 

Hie  prodeat  ofl^rs  ai^d  executive  committee  are  as  follows :       t 
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President — Charles  H.  Rosenstiel. 

Secretary — D.  11.  Sunderland. 

Treasurer — Eliphalet  Ordway. 

Executive  Committee — Consisting  of  one  from  each  town  in  the 
countj',  to- wit:  William  T.  Spencer,  Silver  Creek;  C.  F.  Tag- 
gart,  Ridott;  Madison  Camafix,  Rock  Run ;  G.  S.  Cadwell,  Oneco ; 
A.  J.  Garner,  West  Point;  Jere.  Pattison,  Waddam's;  WiUiam 
Preston,  Freeport ;  J.  B.  Wright,  Rock  Grove ;  William  Peters, 
Lancaster;  William  Goddard,  Erin;  C.  Van  Brocklin,  Florence; 
Robert  Lashell,  Loran;  P.  A.  Tisdel,  Harlem;  William  P.  Cox, 
Winslow ;  John  H.  Adams,  Buckeye ;  Wm.  Lloyd,  Kent. 

The  life  members  of  the  society,  are  as  follows:  Charles  H. 
Rosenstiel,  Eliphalet  Ordway,  George  Cadwell,  11.  R.  Wheeler, 
John  H.  Adams,  Ross  Babcock,  S.  H.  Earl,  Thomas  Pollock, 
John  Brown,  John  Coates,  Orlando  Tisdel,  S.  D.  Clark,  Dr.  0. 
Martin,  11.  11.  Taylor,  Luman  Montague,  William  Lo^v^y,  James 
F.  Taggart,  John  A.  Clark,  J.  A.  Davis,  Chauncey  Stebbins,  Pells 
Manny,  John  K.  Brewster,  Daniel  Krider,  F.  B.  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd,  Jaines  Brown,  D.  A.  Knowlton,  A.  H.  Wise. 

The  following  report  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  soci- 
ety's present  interest,  and  its  future  prospects : 

Wednesday  morning  was  ushered  in  with  a  very  heavy  rain 
gtorm,  and  the  weather  continued  gloomy  and  cold  throughout 
the  day,  but  the  large  amount  of  stock  brought  in,  and  the  great 
jiumber  of  entries  made  of  various  articles  for  exhibition,  proved 
how  efficiently  the  officers  of  the  society  had  done  their  work,*  and 
how  unanimously  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry and  artisans  of  our  county.  Although  our  county  is  young 
in  years  it  is  old  in  resources  ;  and  the  display  made  upon  this  oc- 
casion in  every  departn^ent  of  agricultural  science  and  mechanical 
jBkill  would  have  done  honor  to  many  sections  of  country  settled  a 
century  since,  and  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  old  Stephenson. 
Not  a  few  visitors  from  ^^  away  down  east"  were  astonished  at  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  most  rare  varieties  of  fruit,  not  easily 
beaten  by  fruit  growers  east  or  west,  i^^d  an  almost  endless  list  of 
'<  monsters"  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — only  another  evidence  of 
the  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  and  agricultural  resources  of  our 
county.  The  stock  department  was  not  neglected.  The  stables 
for  cattle  and  horses  were  e^rly  filled  with  some  of  the  very  best 
breeds— the  Devon  and  the  Durl^am  predominating  among  the 
cattle,  wliile  the  Morgan  and  Blackhawk  were  creditably  repre- 
sented among  the  horses,  showing  ivniong  our  stod^  growers  a 
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high  appreciation  of  the  very  best  blood.  There  was  also  some 
of  the  very  best  varieties  of  sheep  on  exhibition,  furnishing  abnn- 
dant  testimony  that  ours  is  a  wool  growing  climate.  In  the  me- 
chanical department  there  was  an  almost  endless  variety — ma- 
chines for  doing  everything;  threshing,  mowing,  reaping,  sewing — 
dumb  machines  with  nerves  of  iron  and  fingers  of  steel,  doing 
their  work  with  an  ease  and  precision  far  excelling  muscle  and 
brain. 

The  sax-horn  band,  of  Warren,  enlivened  the  occasion  with 
some  excellent  music,  for  which  they  deserve  and  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  society.  The  band  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Moore,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  all  who  heard  theoi. 

The  second  day  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  the  air  was  very  cold; 
the  large  enclosure  was  early  crowded,  however,  with  anxioue 
spectators.  Bronson  Murray,  the  eminent  agriculturist,  delivered 
the  oration  in  the  open  air,  at  2  P.  M. — a  «a8terly  production, 
arousing  our  farmers  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  true  position.* 
Mr.  Murray  made  many  friends,  and  we  trust  his  oration  will  be 
productive  of  great  good.  The  various  awarding  committees  be- 
gan their  duties  early  and  earnestly,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  ap- 
pending the  reports  of  awarding  committees: 

HORSES. 

Tour  committee  found  a  very  large  collection  of  horses  entered 
in  the  various  classes,  that  would  have  been  highly  creditable  at 
any  exhibition ;  and  to  make  selections  from  so  large  a  number, 
all  very  good,  they  found  no  easy  task.  They  endeavored,  how- 
ever, patiently  and  impartially  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  their  report : 

STALLIONS,  SIX  YEABS  OLD  AND  OVER. 

E.  Torrey's  "Black  Hawk,*'  firet  ppemium, |6  00 

S.  S.  Beaman^a  **  Eclipse/'  second  premium, 5  00 

T.  WUson's  Morgan  "  Harock,"  third  premium, 4  00 

A  horse,  called  "Chesterfield,"  was  entered  in  class  No.  1,  not 
entitled  to  a  premium,  not  having  been  in  the  connty  long  enough 
— a  very  fine  horse. 

BLOOD  STALLIONS,  TOUB  YBABS  OLD  AND  LESS  THAN  SIX. 

J.  H.  Beaumont*8  " Colonel,"  first  premium, $6  00 

Mr.  Hoebell,  of  Silver  Greek,  '*  Black  Eagle,**  second  premium, 6  00 

*  See  page  2i%,  La  Salle  ooanty,  for  this  addresa.  ^  , 
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Black  Hawk  colt,  entered  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Freeport,  a  very 
fine  animal,  but  not  entitled  to  a  prize,  not  having  been  owned  in 
the  county  more  than  ten  days. 

DRAUGHT  STALLIONS,  FOUB  TSAB8  OUX     - 

Wm.  Floyd's  "  Yorkshire,"  first  premium, f  6  00 

Dr.  Voght's  "  Yorkshire,"  second  premium, 6  00. 

BLOOD  STALLIONS,   TKRSE  YEAK8   OLD   AND  LESS  THAN  FOUR,        ^ 

H.  Rosensticl's**  Eclipse,"  first  premium,.^ 6  00 

J.  Young's  "  Morgan,"  second  premium, 6  00 

DRAUGHT  STALLIONS,   THREE   YEARS   OLD   AND  LESS  THAN  FOUR. 

Mr.  Hoffmeister's  **Frenchman,"  first  premium, 6  00 

Geo.  HaU's  "  Bolingbroke,"  second  premium, 4  00 

—  Fickard's  "Young  Yorkshire,''  third  premium, 8  00 

TWO  YEARS   OLD   STALLIONS. 

Lyman  Strong,  first  premium, 6  00 

H.  G.  Fowler,  second  premium, 4  00 

J.  H.  Beaumont's  **  Black  Hawk,  third  premium, 8  00 

STALLIONS,  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  LESS  THAN  TWO. 

E.  Torrey's  "  Young  Black  Hawk,"  first  premium, 4  00 

S.  S.  Beaman,  second  premium, 8  00 

James  Thomas,  third  premium, 2  00 

•UOKING   COLTS. 

O.  B.  11  unn,  first  premium, , 8  00 

G.  S.  Bagg,  second  premium, 2  00 

—  Spencer,  third  premium, 1  00 

BROOD  MARE8. 

T.  Camafiz,  first  premium, 5  00 

Hr.  Spencer,  second  premium, 4  00 

Wm.  Lloyd,  third  premium, 8  00 

SINGLE  MARES,  SIX  TEARS  OLD  AND   OYER. 

Jm  Hobie,  first  premium, 4  00 

Ihr.  Yoght,  firht  premium, 8  00 

J.  H.  Adams,  third  premium^. 2  00 

SINGLE  MARES,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND   UNDER  SIX. 

John  Ruthrau£^  first  premium, 4  00 

B.  G.  Digen,  second  premium,.  • 8  00 

FILLIES,   TWO  YEARS  OLD  AND  LESS  THAN  FOUR. 

Ohas.  Roeenstiel,  first  premium, » • .•»•••••  ^  ^ 
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FILLIES,   TWO   TEABS  OLD   AJXD  LESS  THAN  THBEE. 

John  Barfoot,  first  premiiuD, 1 8  00 

L  Robie,  second  premium, 2  00 

J.  Swanzj,  third  premium, 1  00 

TEAELING  FILLIES. 

L.  Snow,  Silyer  Greek,  first  premium, 2  00 

J.  Swanzj,  Ridott,  second  prcmlnm, 1  60 

MATCHED   OAEEIAGE  HORSES,    SIX   YEARS   OLD. 

Amoe  Washbume,  first  premium, 8  00 

J.  H.  Beaumont,  second  premium, 2  00 

John  Kerch,  third  premium, 1  00 

SINGLE   CARRIAGE  HORSES — GELDINGS — SIX  TEARS   OLD  AND  OVER. 

H.  Putnam,  first  preminm, 2  00 

Geo.  Simmons,  second  premium, 1  00 

SINGLE   GELDINGS,   FOR  CARRIAGE,  LESS  THAN   SIX  YEARS. 

Stephen  Green,  first  premium, 2  00 

SINGLE   CARRIAGE  HORSES — GELDINGS — ^ENTERED  FOR  SPEED. 

J.  H.  Beaumont,  first  premium, 2  00 

SINGLE  MARES,   FOR  CARRIAGE,  FOR  SPEED. 

J.  O.  P.  Bomdde,  first  premium, 2  00 

JACKS  AND   JENNIES. 

But  one  entry,  a  fine  jack  owned  by  M.  Slocumb,  of  "Waddams, 
a  fine  one,  but  not  eligible  for  a  premium,  not  having  been  long 
enough  in  the  county;  also  a  Spanish  jack,  by  Wilgus,  of  Beloit^ 
not  entitled  to  a  premium,  a  very  fine  one. 

MATCHED  MULES. 
One  pair  entered  by  John  Stout,  first  premium, |8  00 

Also,  a  pair  of  very  fine  matched  mules,  by  C.  Wilgus,  of  Be- 
loit,  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

MULES,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
One  pair  entered  by  Daniel  Moore;  first  premium. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  EARL, 
HIRAM  SCOFIELD, 
JAS.  S.  TAGGAJJT, 
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Tour  committee  would  report  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  examination: 

DURHAM  BULLS,  FOUB  YBAES  OLD  AND  OVKB. 

Henry  Reitzell,  first  premium, • $6  00 

William  A.  Hawkins,  second  premium,     *. 5  00 

Thomn 8  Wilson,  third  premium, 4  00 

DURHAM  BULLS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  FOUR. 

Only  one  of  this  class  exhibited. 
James  Brown ,  Lancaster,  first  premium •  00 

DURHAM  BULLS,  TWO  YEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER  THREE. 

Only  one  of  this  class  exhibited,  but  a  good  animal. 
William  Lloyd,  first  premium, 6  00 

DURHAM  BULLS,  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  UNDER  TWO. 

WilKam  Eennison,  second  premium, » 8  00 

BULL  CALVES. 

William  Rhodes,  first  premium, 3  00 

Thomas  Pollock,  second  premium, 2  00 

John  Brown,  third  premium, 1  00 

DURHAM  00W8. 

William  Young,  first  premium, 6  00 

George  P.  Wilson,  second  premium, 4  00 

DURHAM  AND  DEVON  CROSS. 

T.  J.  Turner,  three  years  old  cow,  first  premium, • 4  00 

James  Gettemy,  two  years  old  heifer,  first  premium, 8  00 

John  Gettemy,  two  years  old  heifer,  second  premium, 2  00 

There  were  two  heifers  of  this  age  exhibited  by  S.  D.  Clark — 
remarkably  fine  animals,  and  deserving  of  mention,  although 
they  have  not  been  in  the  county  long  enough  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums. 

James  Gettemy,  a  cross  of  Durham  and  Devon  bull,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  1 4  00 

MILK  OOWS.    * 

Oscar  Taylor,  first  premium, 8  00 

O.  W.  Brewster,  second  premium, 2  00 

0.  Taylor,  third  premium, 1  00 

DEVON  BULLS. 

8.D.  Clark,  best  and  only  bull  of  this  olaesifirsi  premium, •...    t  (A 
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HEIFEB  CALVES. 

Beat  heifer  calf,  age  taken  into  consideration,  Thomas  Bunker,  first  premium, .  |  3  00 
Thomas  Pollock,  second  premium, 2  00 

GRADED  DUEHAMS  AND  COMMON  STOCK  BULLS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Swanzy  &  Taggart,  first  premium 6  00 

R.  Fcarce,  second  premium, 4  00 

£.  Torrey,  two  years  old  heifer,  first  premium, 2  00 

WORKING   OXEN. 

GhauDcey  Stebbins,  first  premium, 8  90 

Levi  Robie,  second  premium,.  ...^ 2  00 

Balph  Sabin,  third  premium, 1  00 

TWO  TEARS  OLD  STEERS. 
Ralph  Sabin,  first  premium, 2  00 

The  cattle  ou  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  one  of  the 
finest  collections.  Many  specimens  were  worthy  of  especial  no- 
tice, but  your  committee  fear  that  it  would  make  their  report  too 
long  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  many  of  the  cattle 
growers  of  our  county  were  at  the  fair,  "  taking  notes"  for  their 
own  especial  benefit,  and  that  the  collection  will  be  enlarged  and 
improved  each  succeeding  season. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  S.  BLAEIEWAY, 
CHAS.  SMALLWOOD, 
CHAS.  F.  TAGGART. 

SHEEP. 

C.  H.  Roscnstiel : 

First  premium  on  one  full  bred  French  buck, I  ft  00 

First  premium  on  one  yearling  buck,  full  blood,. # 5  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  thirteen  bucks,  three-quarters  French, 0  00 

First  premium  on  one  pen  of  five  buck  Iambs, 6  00 

First  premium  on  one  full  blood  French  ewe, 6  00 

First  premium  on  one  pen  of  fire  French  Horino  evres, 6  00 

Henry  Rosenstiel,  Erin : 

Second  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  lambs,  Spanish  Merino, 2  00 

Second  premium  on  a  full  blood  Spanish  buck, 2  00 

First  premium  on  a  three-quarters  blood  French  buck,  one  year  old, 6  00 

Second  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Spanish  ewes, 2  00 

A.  Fowler,  Waddams : 

First  premium  on  a  Spanish  buck, 8  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Spanish  ewes, S  00 

First  prcmimn  on  a  p^u,  of  fi^ve  b&lf  Sptni^i  commpo,  Iferino  lambs, .  .^  •  •  •     2  OQ 
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€ha8.  H.  Rosenstiel : 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  Leicestershire  sheep, $2  00 

First  premium  on  &  pen  of  Leicestershire  Urabs, 2  00 

First  premium  on  one  two  jcars  old  buck, 8  00 

First  premium  on  two  one  year  old  bucks, 8  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Leicestershire  lamb  ewes, 2  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Leicestershire  buck  lambs, 8  00 

First  premium  on  one  frame  of  French  Merino  Leicestershire  wool, 1  00 

F.  Watson: 
Second  premium  on  one  Leicestershire  buck, 2  00 

A.  Dciffebach  : 
Third  premium  on  one  Leicestershire  buck, 1  00 

Korman  Philips: 
Second  premium  on  one  native  buck, 1  00 

William  Young : 
First  premium  on  one  sheep, 2  00 

B.  F.  Sanford,  of  Danby,  Du  Page  county,  Illinois,  exhibited  a 
flock  of  62  sheep,  half  French  and  half  Spanish,  which  deserve 
especial  notice.    They  were  a  very  fine  flock  of  sheep. 

The  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  farm- 
ers to  wool  growing  as  a  profitable  and  sure  investment.  Space 
will  not  permit  them  to  specify  the  peculiar  features  of  our  climate 
and  soil,  but  they  believe  that  well  directed  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion would  meet  with  its  appropriate  reward. 
Yours  truly, 

JOHN  K.  BREWSTER, 

WM.  BOYER, 

I.  H.  SUNDERLAND. 

SWINE. 

The  committee  on  swine  report,  that  there  was  but  one  swine 
exhibited,  and  that  by  William  Phillips,  who  is  entitled  to  a  first 
premium  of  $2. 

JOSEPH  SCOTT, 
D.  W.  C.  MALLORY. 

POULTRY. 

The  committee  on  poultry  report,  that  there  were  several  coops 
of  chickens  presented— one  of  Sriezlies,  by  P.  A.  Tisdel;  one  of 
Ohittagongs,  Brahma  Pootras  and  Shanghais,  by  John  Barfoot ; 
one  of  Brahnia  Pootras,  by  D.  S.  Brewster ;  one  of  Shanghais,  by 
George  Black;  and  one  of  Shanghais  and  Brahma  Pootras,  by  C. 
E.  Berry^.  The  committee  made  their  awards  as  foUowfK  , 
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i  Bofbot,  irtt ptemiioB, ttOO 

Chaa  E.  Berry,  second  premiam, « 1  00 

George  Black,  third  premiam, 1  00 

D.  S.  BREWSTER, 
JONATHAN  G.  FULLER, 
CHARLES  E.  BERRY* 

GRAIN. 

The  committee  on  grain  proceeded  to  examine  the  yariolis  lots 
offered  preparatory  to  awarding  the  preminms.  The  single  lot  of 
wheat  on  exhibition  was  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  but  your 
committee  have  to  regret  that  the  farmers  of  our  county  did  not 
bring  in  a  greater  variety.  They  were  aware  that  a  numbef  of 
varieties  of  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  grown  by  our  farm- 
ers, and  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  best  of  the  various  varie- 
ties would  result  in  benefit  to  the  growers. 

JOHN  SWANZY, 
J.  T.  SMITH, 
J.  B*  WRIGHT. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  committee  report  but  five  entries  in  this  class,  by  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Gamer,  Mrs.  C.  Vanbrocklin,  P.  A.  Tisdel,  Chas.  Smallwood, 
William  T.  Spencer  and^John  Milliken — all  of  an  excellent  quality, 

A.  A.  BABCgCK  and  WIFE, 
J.  G.  BEDEE  and  WIFE, 
G.  S*  CAD  WELL  and  WIFE. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Tour  committee  found  some  seventy-five  entries  made  In  this 
class,  all  of  them  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors ;  and  regret 
that  space  will  not  permit  them  to  notice  the  various  articles  in 
detaiL  Twenty  varieties  of  potatoes  were  on  exhibitioft  by  W. 
R.  Fairbum,  of  Ridott,  some  of  them  produced  from  the  seed ; 
and  an  egg  plant,  by  A.  J.  Gamer,  esq.,  bearing  a  monster  egg — 
one  of  the  largest  your  committee  have  ever  seen.  W.  R.  Fair- 
bum  also  exhibited  a  new  variety  of  tomato  or  ground  cherry, 
produced  firom  the  common  wild  tomato  found  in  many  parts  of 
oxir  county,  covered  with  a  husk,  and  celebrated,  by  appreciative 
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housewives,  as  the  best  variety  for  preserviog.    Mr.  F.  has  mora 

than  quadrupled  its  size  by  cultivation. 

J.  SHEETZ, 
I.  C.  ALLEK, 
J.  THOMAS. 
FEUIT. 

Your  committee  find  on  exhibition  an  abundant  and  creditable 
display  oi  fruit,  especially  of  apples.  They  found,  among  those 
exhibited,  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples  known  to  and 
approved  by  pomological  conventions — exhibiting  in  our  fruit- 
growers a  good  degree  of  research,  energy  and  taste.  A  few  vari- 
eties they  found,  however,  that  were  condemned  by  grpwers,  and 
judged  by  the  committee  not  worthy  of  cultivation ;  while  other 
varieties  they  found  incorrectly  labeled.  After  a  somewhat  pa- 
tient examination,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, as  their  judgment  on  all  the  matters  presented  for  exami- 
nation, viz: 

APPLES. 

for  the  greatest  and  best  display  of  apples,  eummer,  fall  and  winteri  Laman 

Montague,  West  Point,  first  premium, $6  00 

For  the  second  do.,  J.  W.  Pick&rd,  Erin,  second  premium, 5  00 

For  the  third  do.,  P.  A.  Tisdel,  third  premium,  • 4  00 

6UHMEB  FEUIT. 

For  the  be«t  diif^j  and  best  Varieties  of  summer  fruit,  S.  Ordwaj,  Freeport^ 

first  premium, • Z  00 

« 

SEEDLINGS. 

For  the  best  display  of  seedlings,  Robert  Jones,  Bnckeya,  first  premium, 8  00 

6BAPB6. 

Best  display  of  gmj^es^  Isabella^  Robert  Jones,  Buckeye,  first  premium, 8  00 

FEABS. 

Best  display  of  pears,  though  small,  Luman  Montague,  West  Point,  first  pre- 
mium,   ...*• 8  00 

OXTBBANTS. 

Best  display  of  rarieties  of  currants,  Mrs.  0.  Taylor,  first  premium, S  00 

OOOfiEBERBIBS. 

Best  display  <tf  gooseberries,  S.  Ordway,  Freeport,  first  premium,. .  •^•/^r\\\T  J*  ^ 
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OXTEKANT  WIKE. 

Best  bottle  of  onrrant  wine,  Cba&  Roscnstlel,  first  premium,. ««...«..« |l  50 

Second  best  bottle  currant  wine,  P.  A.  Tisdell,  second  premium, «...     1  00 

Third  best  bottle  currant  wine,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Wise,  third  premium, IB 

nONEY. 

Best  display  of  honey,  Jaeob  Sti1)gen,  Freeport,  first  premium, SOO 

Second  best  display  of  honey,  Clias.  Rosenstiel,  second  premium,. . « . , 2  00 

Third  best  display  of  lioney,  W.  T.  Spencer,  Silver  Creek,  third  premium,.  •  •  •     1  00 

All  respectfully  Bubmitted. 

A.  E.  WHITNEY, 

A.  E.  SHEPHERD, 

A.  H.  LACKEY. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Your  committee  found  on  exliibition  a  large  collection  of  fann* 
ing  implements,  comprising  some  of  the  verj  best  maohines 
known  to  the  farmers  of  this  or  any  other  section.  The  commit* 
tee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  our  county  particnw 
larly  to  implements  ©f  home  manulacture.  John  De  Armit,  of 
Preeport,  had  on  exhibition  a  breaking  plow,  cultivator  and  drag 
combined ;  Greorge  E.  Densmore,  of  West  Point,  a  seed  drill ; 
Furray  &  Heidner  and  J.  W.  Barnes,  Freeport,  lumber  wagons^ 
F.  M.  De  Armit,  Freeport,  a  stirring  plow ;  James  Elliot,  Freer 
port,  an  ox  yoke;  G.  A.  Stiles,  Freepoil,  A.  Curtis,  Lena,  and  8, 
Andrews,  Loran,  fanning  mills ;  all  manufactured  in  our  county. 
The  particular  friends  of  either  (>f  the  above  implements  claim  for 
them  peculiar  merits,  and  your  committee  found  them  all  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  farmers.  In  making  the  awards 
we  have  been  governed  by  the  fitness  of  the  implement  for  tho 
purpose  intended,  and  the  fitness  and  durability  of  the  workman* 
ship. 

Your  committee  also  find  many  articles  on  exliibition  that  aro 
highly  deserving  of  mention,  although,  by  the  rules  of  the  society, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  premiumB.  R.  C.  Si^tton,  of  Freeport, 
exhibited  a  top  buggy  and  a  trotting  buggy,  which  deservedly  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention.  C.  C.  Bellows,  of  Mineral  Point, 
exhibited  the  American  seed  sower;  A.  Larkins,  of  Virginia, 
broadcast  sowing  machine — ^both  possessing  much  merit.  Engle 
&  Strohm,  of  Freeport,  entered  a  patent  com  planter.  Green^ 
wood  &  Griffln,  Freeport,  agents,  entered  Joyce's  com  and  oob 
mill — an  exeellent  machine ;  also,  a  com  sheller,  and  one  of  Man- 
ny's reapers,     Wm.  Wright,  of  Lancaster,  a  reaper  *^4^WW^^ 
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combined,  of  Easterly's  patent,  celebrated,  very  juBtly,  for  ligbi- 
nc88  of  draft.  Taylor  &  Wise,  of  the  agricnltaral  warehouse, 
Freeport,  had  on  exhibition  various  agricultural  implements, 
among  which  wore  Manny's  reaper  and  mower  combined,  wdl 
known  to  the  farmers  of  Stephenson,  and  deemed  by  your  com- 
mitter worthy  of  especial  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  durable, 
simple  and  easily  adjusted  reapers  and  mowers  in  xme ;  also,  a 
cultivator,  Wakefield's  patent  hand  com  planter,  and  a  variety  of 
plows.  Your  committee  noticed  the  celebrated  Galena  plow  in 
the  lot  entered  by  them.  H.  6.  Grattan,  general  agent,  had  on 
exhibition  one  of  Atkins'  self-raking  reapers,  which  your  commit- 
tee deem  worthy  of  especial  commendation  as  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine,.  Your  committee  found  all  the  agricultural  implements  on 
exhibition  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 

"Bespectiully  submitted. 

SOLOMON  LOWER, 
M.  BAUGASSEE, 
W.  S.  BUEGESS. 

[In  the  household  arts,  fency  articles,  fine  arts,  flowers,  etc,  no 
gpecial  mention  is  made  by  the  awarding  committees ;  and  as  the 
lists  are  long,  and  of  no  great  general  interest,  they  are  omitted 
here. — -Erf.] 

MANUFACTUBED  ARTICLES. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  inspection  of  sundry 
manufactured  articles,  designated  as  class  No.  15,  report  as  follows : 
That  ^tliough  the  number  of  articles  was  small,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances,  but  one  of  a  kind  exhibited,  yet  the  quality  was  wortliy 
of  the  highest  commendations,  attaining — as  the  manufacturers 
have  done,  in  the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  and  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  articles  were  designed — a  degree  of 
perfection  rarely  excelled. 

In  making  awards,  the  committee  have  been  governed  by  the 
tastes  and  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the 
durability  and  fitness  for  use. 

We  noticed,  also,  the  following  articles,  which,  by  the  rules  of 
the  society,  were  not  entitled  to  premiums,  but  worthy  of  decided 
merit,  and  of  practical  importance  to  the  citizens  of  this  and  ad- 
joining cojuntics,  viz :  Oushman's  manifold  electric  conductors  for 
lightning — combining,  in  their  construction,  all  the  elements  of 
dm-ability  and  usefulness— -exhibited  by  D.  0.  Feeley,  esq^  Wells' 
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broadeast  gnunaeoder ^-excelling,  in  the  regularity  of  its  woTk,  ia 
its  ease  of mdjnstmeut,  and  in  its  simplicity  and  strength,  anything 
now  in  use  here^ — exhibited  by  A.  Jenkins,  Morgantown,  Virginia; 
also,  a  case  of  joiners^  and  carpenters^  tools,  made  after  the  latest 
and  most  improved  model,  and  of  the  first  quality.  A  boring 
machine,  an  apple  pai*er  and  an  improved  fiat  iron  heater,  exhibit^ 
ed  by  Messrs.  Churchill,  Maverick  &  Bartlett,  of  the  New  York 
hardware  store. 

Some  rifies,  exhibited  by  J,  OoUman,  deserve  particular  notice 
for  durability  and  good  workmanship ;  and  J.  O.  Brown's  water 
drawer,  a  new  invention  for  drawing  water  from  wells,  simOar,  in 
Bome  respects^  to  the  pulley  and  rope,  yet  superior  to  It  in  every 
way. 

A.  W.  EICE, 
H.  D.  SMITH, 
LOKING  Sl^OW. 

PLOWING. 

We,  the  undersigned,  comnxittee  on  plowing,  most  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report ; 

In  this  department  five  teams  were  entered — ^two  of  horses  ancl 
one  of  oxen.  For  speed  in  the  execution  and  quality  of  the  work,, 
we  award  the  premiums,  as  follows : 

James  Hoar,  first  prexnium, «.«...«.  ...^««...%..^...^«..«n* ••  M  00 

C.  Best,  second  premium,. .,«,,« ^xs* • 2  50k 

W.  Swanzjr,  third  premium,  [plowing  with  oxen  in  competiti<m  with  horse 
teams,] 2  OQ 

EOSS  BABCOCK, 
PANIEL  KUYDEN, 
JNO,  A.  VAN  EES. 

FARMS, 

Tour  committee  respectfully  report,  that  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  made  incumbent  upon  them,  they  visited  and  examined  the 
farms  of  Orlando  Tisdel,  of  the  town  of  Harlem ;  of  William  T, 
Spencer,  of  Silver  Creek,  and  Wm,  Lloyd,  of  Erin.  Upon  the 
ferm  of  Mr.  Tisdell,  your  committee  found  to  admire  a  new,  sub- 
stantial and  well  arranged  house,  surrounded  with  a  yard  and  gar-, 
den,  well  filled  with  a  large  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers ;  also,  a  very  large  orchard,  the  trees  of 
which  had  mostly  been  raised  from  the  seed,  and  been  grafted  by 
Mr.  Tisdel  himself,  with  some  of  the  best  and  finest  varieties  of 
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firuit,  and  sbowing,  by  their  form  and  size,  their  abundance  of 
fruit,  and  the  absence  of  injurious  insects,  particularly  oT  that  pest 
of  our  orchards,  the  scale  coccid,  or  bark  louse,  that  they  were 
watched  over  and  cared  for  with  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  zeal 
and  attention.  Mr.  Tisdell  has  two  hedges  of  the  maclura  grow- 
ing on  his  farm,  which  your  committee  found  neatly  cultivated 
tmd  trimmed,  and  which  bids  fair  to  test  the  durability  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  shrub  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  live  fence  in 
this  latitude.  Your  committee  award  Mr.  Tisdel  the  first  premi- 
Tmi  of  the  society. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  your  committee  found  his  build- 
ings wer^  not  large,  but  neat  and  convenient,  and  his  whole  farm 
highly  cultivated,  his  crops  all  looking  uncommonly  large,  and 
promising  a  heavy  yield.  Mr.  Spencer  showed  your  committee  a 
crib  of  com,  the  growth  of  last  year,  the  ears  of  which  w(^e  ex- 
traordinarily large  and  even  in  size.  His  method  in  saving  seed 
com  is  to  have  none  but  those  ears  that  have  sixteen  or  more 
rows  of  com,  caring  more  for  the  number  of  rows  and  the  large 
size  of  the  ear  round,  than  for  its  length.  He  has  a  dry,  airy 
place,  made  and  kept  expressly  for  keeping  seed  com.  And  we 
noticed,  in  connection  with  this,  that  in  looking  through  his  grow- 
ing com,  we  found  he  had  not  been  troubled,  as  many  farm^v 
have  been  this  season,  with  his  seed  com  rotting  in  the  ground. 
Your  committee  awarded  Mr.  Spencer  the  second  premium  of  the 
society. 

Your  committee  found  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lloyd  a  new  and 
commodious  brick  house,  and  a  large  bam,  with  a  stone  basement, 
and  underground  stable.  Mr.  Lloyd  takes  pleasure  in  raising 
fine  stock,  and  has  imported  from  the  east  an  extra  fine  looking 
two  years  old  Durham  bull.  Your  committee  award  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  the  third  premium  of  the  society. 

Your  committee  were  most  cordially  entertained,  and  received 
the  kindest  attention  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  have  to  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  farms  were  not  en- 
tered for  premiums,  but  console  themselves  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  emulation  will  induce  many  of  our  farmers  to  enter  their  farms 
for  premiums  the  coming  season,  and  be  the  cause  of  progress  and 
improvement  in  this,  the  greatest,  grandest  and  noblest  of  all 
sciences — that  of  agriculture. 

JNO.  A,  DAVIS, 

C.  VAN"  BROCKLIN, 

ERASTUS 
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CONCLUDING  REMAEKS. 

The  premiums  awarded  this  season  amount  to  neariy  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  expenses  of  the  society,  for  rent  of  ground, 
erection  of  buildings,  digging  wells,  <fec.,  have  been  heavy,  but 
the  executive  committee  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  will 
meet  its.  liabilities.  The  society  numbere  upward  of  four  hundred 
members.  The  following  named  gentlemen  became  Kfe  members 
this  season :  "Wm.  Lloyd,  West  Point ;  Orlando  Tisdel,  Harlem ; 
H.  H.  Taylor  and  A.  Wise,  Freeport.  The  receipts  of  the  three 
days  of  the  fair,  for  membership,  badges  and  admission  tickets, 
reached  $541  50.  Remembering  that  this  is  but  the  third  year  of 
the  society's  existence,  its  friends  have  reason  for  congratulation 
upon  its  flourishing  condition.  That  its  prosperity  may  be  un- 
bounded until  the  almost  fabulous  agricultural  and  mechanical  re- 
sources of  our  county  are  fully  developed,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  executive  committee. 

CHAS.  H.  ROSENSTIEL,  President. 

D.  H.  SuifDBELAKD,  Secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  REPORT. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  elected  for  1857 : 

President — Ohas.  H.  RodenstieL 

Vice  Presidents — Jno.  A.  Davis,  Conrad  Van  Erocklin  and 
Chas.  F.  Taggart. 

Recording  Secretary — D.  H.  Sunderland. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^W.  8.  Gray. 

Treasurer — O.  Ordway. 

Koney  received  during  the  past  year,  (1856) $986  61 

Paid  in  premiums, ««. $521  75 

Other  expenses, 427  89 

949  14 

Balance  in  treasury, $37  47 

W.  S.  GRAY,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


ST.  CLAIR  CpUNTT. 

At  an  early  day  an  agricultural  society  for  St.  Clair  and  Clin- 
ton  bad  b^n  farmed  by  citizens  of  these  twocounties,  whoelected«-» 
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President — Thornton  Peeples. 

Secretary — ^Ed.  Handle. 

Treasurer — H.  K.  Ashley, 

And  formed  a  constitution  and  by-laws;  bat  for  tlie  want 
of  energy  and  public  spirit,  it  failed.  Their  constitution  was, 
however,  remodeled,  when,  by  the  formation  of  our  state  sodety, 
the  subject  of  agricultural  associations  was  again  brought  before 
the  minds  of  the  people.  A  large  meeting  of  citizens  of  St.  Clair 
assembled  at  Belleville,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1853,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Gov.  Eeynolds,  who  has  always  been  ready  to  lend 
the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  every  movement  that  promised  to  be 
of  general  utility.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  there  would  not 
be  suflBcient  time  for  the  necessary  preparations  to  have  a  fair  in 
the  few  months  remaining  before  the  winter,  and  the  subject  was 
laid  over  to  the  next  general  meeting  in  March  following.  Hero 
it  was  taken  up  in  good  earnest,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  society.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  for  the  e^thibition, 
was  solved  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  B.  J.  West,  who  offered  five 
acres  of  land,  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
court  house,  at  Belleville,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  free  of  charge. 
Mr.  Edward  Abend  also  gave  the  use  of  a  piece  of  his  land  ad- 
joining the  other,  and  convenient  to  bo  inclosed  with  it  Volun- 
tary contributions,  beyond  the  payment  of  membership,  were  so- 
licited and  fieely  given.  The  officers  and  members  of  committees 
were  zealous  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  enjoined  upon 
them.  These  were  particularly  onerous  for  the  president,  Amos 
Thompson;  the  committees  on  the  fair  grounds,  Ed.  Scott,  chair- 
man; and  on  building,  John  Murray,  chairman.  The  superinten- 
dent, S.  B.  Chandler,  with  whom  all  articles  for  exhibition  were 
to  be  entered,  the  committee  of  arrangements,  J.  Murray,  Thomas 
J.  Krafft,  0.  T.  Ellis,  who  assigned  the  artides  brought  in  their 
proper  places,  and  the  treasurer,  Russ.  Hinkley,  who,  as  late  as 
September  16,  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former  treasurer,  r^ 
signed.  Begulations  for  the  fair  and  a  list  of  the  premiums  to  be 
delivered,  were  drawn  up  and  printed  for  distribution.  The  18th 
and  19th  of  October,  the  days  of  the  fair,  came  on  with  propitiojis 
weather.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  seen  throng- 
ing to  the  beautiful  grove  that  had  been  cleared  from  tnoLsh  and 
stumps,  and  inclosed  with  a  high  board  fence.  It  was  truly  grati- 
fying to  witness,  and  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  cheerfol  mul« 
titade,  with  pleased  and  £B;vorable  eye  exwm'ning  the  animals  and 
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5irKde3  exhibited.  Strains  of  lively  music  animated,  and  strains 
-of  eloquence  from  the  mouths  of  two  of  the  pioneers  onr  county 
'oasts  of— Rev.  J.  M.  Peck  and  Gov.  Reynolds — elevated  the  feel- 
ii  c^s  of  the  vast  assemblage. 

If  we  did  not  consider  that  a  hundred  counties  have  an]  equal 
right,  with  us,  to  the  pages  of  tlie  state  Transactions,  w^e  ceitainly 
should  wish  to  see  the  speeclie?  of  these  venerable  gentlemen  in- 
serted, as  well  as  the  addres.s  delivered  by  P.  B.  Fouke,  eso., 
before  the  meeting  in  August,  which  is  full  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting remarks  on  the  early  history  of  agriculture  in  Illinois — 
mainly  due  to  the  reminiscence; ^  »^nd  suggestions  of  Mr.  Peck. 

The  general  impression  at  tlio  iair  was,  that  everybody  seemed 
pleased.  Many  saw,  for  the  iirst  time,  a  superior  head  of  cattle, 
in  the  breed  of  which  our  county  undoubtedly  has  been  behind 
the  times ;  and  the  premiums  in  this  class  were  willingly  awarded 
to  Sam.  Winn,  James  Brown,  Abner  Pyle,  J.  B.  Tomlinson  and 
Wm.  Short,  who  have  opened  tlie  road"  to  improvement  in  stock 
growing.  Good  horsesj- asses  and  mules  we  knew  that  we  had  in 
our  possession.  The  premiums  were  given,  for  horses,  to  Penn  & 
Pierce,  R.  Quick,  Isaac  Eyman,  J.  Whiteside,  Benj.  Scott,  Henry 
Goedeking,  J.  Griffin,  C.  Fruth,  S.  Shook,  Th.  Land,  J.  T.  Le- 
men,  and  W.  J.  McBride ;  for  asses,  to  R.  Quick,  Alb.  Kersting, 
four  jacks,  imported  from  Italy,  M.  J.  Gannon  and  F.  Stoltz ; 
for  mides,  to  Alex.  McClintock,  Wm.  McClintock,  Wm.  Rentch- 
ler  and  J.  D.  Sandidge. 

Tlie  machine  shops  of  Cox  &  Roberts,  of  Sampson,  Walker  & 
Co.,  of  J.  B.  Renthchler  exhibited  threshers  and  cleaners,  com 
shellers,  saw  mills,  horse  powers,  feed  cutters,  churns  and  plows* 

Geo.  Wilderman,  Jos.  Grifi'en,  Jackson  Brake,  Isaac  Scott, 
Mrs.  Messenger,  I.  Eyman,  W.  J.  McBride  and  Ad.  Reuss  showed 
splendid  specimens  of  j&Tiit.  Theodore  Hilgard  and  Val.  Huff  re- 
ceived premiums  for  their  excellent  Catawba  wines;  and  many 
articles  proved  the  taste,  skill  and  industry  of  our  ladies.  But  it 
was  a  new  thing  to  them,  and  we  had  to  complain  that  no  more 
of  them  favored  our  fair  with  contributions  of  their  handiwork. 
M'xlesty,  and  the  mistaken  idea  that  only  extraordinary  things 
would  be  expected,  had  caused  a  great  many  to  keep  excellent  ar- 
ticles at  home — thinking  that  everybody  might  have  them  juat  as 
^  good.  So,  also,  were  butter,  grain,  vegetables,  vehicles,  harness, 
etc,  represented  by  almost  solitary  specimens.  Indeed,  this  same 
complaint,  that  th^  number  of  exhibitors  is  not  half*  what  it  might 
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and  should  be,  we  have  to  repeat,  year  after  year,  and  as  with  us, 
60,  probably,  with  every  agricultural  society.  Particularly  do 
we  still  miss  a  hearty  co-operation  of  our  mechanics.  They,  by 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  work,  would  certainly  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  customers  sufficiently  to  be  paid  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  may  be  indispensably  connected  with  bringing 
their  articles  to  the  fairs,  and  for  which  the  premiums  offered  are 
no  equivalent,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
to  change  the  titles  of  our  societies  into  agricultural  and  industri- 
al^ so  that  the  name  itself  would  show  that  the  mechanics  are  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  these  societies,  and  are  there  of  their 
own  rights,  and  not,  as  they  often  seem  to  fed,  only  by  sufferance? 
The  results  of  this,  our  first  fair,  as  summed  up  in  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee  were : 

Received, $1,075  05 

Paid  out, : 997  91 

Balance,  cash  in  treasury, $77  14 

Of  the  expenses  $840  were  used  for  clearing  and  inclosing  the 
fair  ground.  The  number  of  persons  present,  on  the  two  days  of 
the  fair,  may  be  calculated  at  at  least  2,700 ;  611  badges  of  mem- 
bership, admitting,  with  the  member,  his  family,  say  three  per- 
sons each,  would  give  over  1,800,  and  215  tickets,  at  25  cts.,  and 
10  cts.  for  single  entries,  $860. 

FAIB  OF  1855. 

In  1856  the  same  oflicers  were  mostly  re-elected.  To  the  vice 
presidents,  from  the  several  precincts,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  made  to  solicit  and  collect  contributions  of  members,  were 
added  five  more,  taken  from  the  county  at  large.  S.  B.  Chandler, 
corresponding  secretary,  was  also  appointed  register,  to  take  the 
entries  of  all  articles  to  be  exhibited ;  and  Felix  Scott,  superin- 
tendent, to  place  them  on  the  ground.  I.  Murray,  B.  J.  West, 
and  S.  B.  Chandler  were  charged  with  putting  the  fair  ground  in 
order ;  and  the  committee  on  printing,  A.  Thompson,  president ; 
S.  B.  Chandler,  Russ.  Hinckley,  A.  Schott,  and  Th.  J.  Kraflft  were 
instructed  to  procure,  besides  the  necessary  printing,  the  premi- 
ums. In  reference  to  them  the  society  changed  their  policy,  by 
substituting  for  the  money  premiums  of  last  year,  plcUe  and  agii^ 
cultural  bouki  ;  accompanying  them  with  printed  certificates.  A 
very  fine  lithographic  diploma  was  got  from  St.  Louis.    The  list 
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of  premiums  was  much  enlarged,  and  the  amount  offered  raised 
from  $117  50  of  last  year,  to  $532. 
Premiums  were  awarded  in  class — 

I.— Cattle— To  W.  M,  Stothem,  I.  Griffin,  Sam.  Winn,  3,  Abn. 
Pyle,  Jos,  Bamber,  M.  Romeis,  A.  Kersting. 

II. — Horses — To  J.  Griffin,  3,  G-  Bunsen  &  Sons,  8,  F.  Perring, 

L  Eyman,  2,  W.  Rentchler,  2,  P.  Hermann,  2,  S.  Shook,  C. 

Pitman,  H.  Pfiffner,  W.  Kinney,  C.  Fruth,  2,  B.  Scott,  2,  Thos. 

J.  Gaskill,  J.  T.  Lemen,  G.  L.  Phelps,  R.  A.  Moore,  and  to 

Geo.  Frick,  M.  Stahlheber,  J.  Whiteside,  Val.  Briegel,  Phil. 

Ensinger,  2,  of  Monroe  county. 
III. — Asses — ^To  J.  G.  Dupuy,  A.  Kersting,  M.  J,  Gannon,  4, 

W.  M.  Stethem,  F.  Stoltz. 
IV. — ^MuLKs — To  Is.  Eyman,  R.  Hinckley, W.  Rentchler,  S.  Shook, 

W.  Kinney.  E.  H.  Rider,  R.  Quick,  2. 

V. — Sheep — To.  W.  Kinney. 

VI — Swine— To  G.  L.  Phelps,  4,  W.  Kinney,  I.  Short,  for  a  hog 
of  809  pounds. 

XV.— Wine— To  Val.  Huff,  4,  E.  Tittman.   Cider— Th.  Hilgard. 

Vinegar — Felix  Scott. 
XVI. — Wheat — ^To  C.  Bommann,  J.  T.  Lemen,  2,  R.  A.  Moore, 

2,  F.  Wenige,  J.  McComb.     Corn — To  A.  Schott,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Jos.  Hill. 
XVII. — Fruit — To  R.  A.  Moore,  Jack.  Brake,  A.  Engelmann,  4, 

C.  Bommann,  2,  J.  A.  Pierce ;  and  for  winter  fruit  awarded 

February  26, 1856,  to  Ad.  Engelman  and  Ad.  Reuss. 
XVIII.— Veoetables—To  J.  W.  Middlecoff,  Th.  Hilgard,  Th.  J. 

Gaskill,  S.  B.  Chandler,  W.  Rutherford,  A.  Schott,  A.  G.  Badg- 

ley.  Ad.  Reuss. 

XIX. — Flowers — To &  Goety,  a  very  fine  assortment. 

XXVII.— Farm  Implements— To  T.  J.  Walker  &  Co.,  plows,  J. 

B.  Rentchler,  drill,  Nolen  &  Bett,  Atkins'  reaper,  and  to  Geiss 

&  Brosius,  apple  mill  and  cider  press. 
XXIV. — Shoes— To  E.  Schneidfewind,  O.  Fisher,  Beimbrinck  & 

Wehmeyer,  E.  Schalck. 

There  were  also  a  few,  only  too  few,  articles  exhibited  in  gar* 
ments,  saddlery,  cabinet  ware,  sculpture,  flour,  hams,  poultry, 
etc.  The  ladies  had  this  time  more  willingly  participated,  not 
only  in  the  numy  braocbeB  of  needle  work,  bat  aUo  in  batter,  proj 
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serves  and  pickles,  drawings  tod  paintings,  and  sereTal  mfscelTa- 
neous  articles. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  this  ihir^  however,  were  not  as  fevora- 
ble  as  we  had  expected.  Thougli  there  had  been  a  surplus  of  $77 
in  the  treasury,  and  $50  were  received  from  the  state  treasurer 
under  an  appropriation  of  the  Icizifrlature,  there  were  two  things- 
that  operated  against  us  this  time  :  First,  the  contributions  of  old 
members  was  by  the  constitution  but  fifty  cents ;  and  second,  in 
in  the  night  betweeil  the  two  fair  day8,Bd  and  4th  of  October,  we 
liad  a  storm  with  a  heavy  showei*,  which  probably  reduced  the 
income  of  the  second  day,  by  the  whole  deficit.  The  amount  of 
money  received  was  $987  06;  t lie  amount  paid  out,  $1,101  01; 
of  which  $281  were  for  lumber,  and  $166  for  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial tent.  The  number  of  iiuinbers  was  703.  The  amount 
f'eceived  for  single  entry  tickets,  >:2'S2  10  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  calculate  thereby  the  number  of  visitors 

At  3x703=2,109  and 
At  4x232—    922 


3,038 — because  the  rainy  weather  of  the  second  day, 
and  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  a;;ue,  kept  a  great  many  at  Lome, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  there. 

At  the  society's  general  meeting,  in  March,  1856,  the  constiu- 
tion  was  in  some  parts  amended.  The  annual  contribution  wis 
raised  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dt^Ilar.  All  the  ofiicers,  togetbtr 
with  the  ex-presidents  and  the  members  of  the  standing  cunnnii- 
tees,  were  declared  to  form  the  executive  board,  so  that  it  should 
be  easier  than  heretofore  to  have  a  quorum  for  transacting  neces- 
sary business.  The  executive  board  for  1856  consists  of  the  ff»l- 
lowing  members : 

President — J.  T.  Lemen. 

Vice  Presidents — ^Abn.  Pyle,  B.  Scott,  Joshua  Begole,  Thomas 
Winstanley  L.  Pnlse,  J.  M.  Niinerick,  B.  J.  Smith,  Jas.  Hill, 
J.  GriflBin,  C.  Coester,  L.  Winter,  Jeft*  Rainey,  Jack.  Knoebel,  Fe- 
lix Scott,  E.  A.  Moore,  Joseph  Gr^en,  C.  Bornmann,  II.  Goede- 
king. 

Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secreiary^S.  B.  Chandler. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Regisltr — Ant.  Schott. 

Superintendent — John  Murray. 

Ex' Presidents — Job.  Griffin,  A,  Thompson* 
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CommiiUe  on  tkt  Fair  Grounds — R  J.  "West,  J,  MumiT,  S« 
B.  Chandler. 

Commiiiet  on  Printing  and  Prtnuitms — Tlie  presidents  treas- 
urer, recording  secretary,  sui^erintendent,  and  Henry  Goeiloking. 

Committee  of  ^rrangementt—^The  snpcrintondont,  E.  W. 
ATest,  S.  Stookey,  Th.  J.  Krafit,  Felix  Sev>tt,  J.  W.  Hughes,  E. 
Abend. 

FAIR  or  lSo6. 

In  reference  to  the  state  fair,  which  \ras  to  come  off  at  Alton, 
September  3O5  the  time  of  holding  ours  was  tixed  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  ISth.  The  premium  list  was  again  made  more 
comprehensive,  by  augmenting  the  subdivisions  of  classes,  and  it 
was  still  better  and  more  suitably  arranged.  IVemiums  on  lield 
crops  were  oiiered,  to  be  awarded  in  February  next ;  and  as  the 
diplomas  and  books  presented  at  our  last  lair  had  not  given  the 
expected  satisfaction,  all  the  premiums  were  set  in  money,  and 
were  given  in  silver  ware.  IJsear  $1,200  were  offered  ;  in  classes 
I,  II  and  VII,  largo  sweepstake  premiums  of  $30  and  $15  as  first, 
and  of  $25  and  $10  as  second  premiums,  for  the  live  best  head  of 
cattle,  horses  and  swine,  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  were  raised 
by  private  subscription.  The  entrance  fees — which  had  produceil, 
in  1851r,  but  $63,  and  in  1855,  but  $69  80 — were  abolished,  be- 
(iaiise  it  seemed  improper  to  lay  a  special  tax  upon  the  exhibitors, 
who,  in  fact,  make  np  tlie  whole  fair,  and  have  less  real  gain  by 
it  than  ordinary  visitors,  who  see  good  and  useful  articles,  per- 
haps entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  suggesting  new  applications 
and  more  profitable  investments  of  time,  uioney  and  labor. 

Eut  here  we  arrive  at  the  great  difficulty.  The  society  would 
wish  to  give  the  most  ample  premiums  ;  not  so  lai'ge,  indeed,  as 
to  make  the  money  to  be  gained  the  principal  object  for  exhibit- 
ing, but  large  enough  to  indemnify  each  exhibitor  for  all  his 
trouble  and  exp*en8e.  But  this  would  require  a  largo  amount  of 
money,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  collected  from  the  members  of 
the  society  ;  consequently,  mostly,  again,  from  the  exhibitors  ' 
themselves.  Saving  money  by  giving  only  first  premiums,  and 
no  second  ones,  we  shoidd  deem  a  very  mistaken  idea.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  second  premiums  are  necessary  for  the  awarding 
committees,  who  are,  also,  first  to  be  trained  to  their  difficult  task, 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  without  the  chance  of  a  second  premium, 
could  hardly  agree  upon  a  verdict,  or  would  often  hurt  and 
estrange  the  feelings  of  many  a  sincere  friend,  who,  by  receiving 
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no  premium  at  all,  might  think  himself  nnjnstly  treated,  but 
would  rest  sati&lied  with  a  second  one,  for  the  awards  of  the  com- 
mittees are  frequently  reversed  by  the  public.  But  if  the  expense 
for  the  fair  becomes  too  heavy  on  the  people,  or  recurs  too  often, 
would  biennial  fairs  be  a. proper  remedy?  We  think  not;  and 
that  such  a  course  would  destroy  the  recurring  interest  tlierein,  if 
not  the  whole  plan  and  institution.  To  give  them  stability,  we 
should  refrain  from  extravagant  expenditures,  and  from  means  of 
raising  the  money  therefor  foreign  to  the  subject.  We  shoidd  re- 
frain from  everything  that  panders  to  the  depraved  taste  for 
horse  racing ;  and  especially  should  we  refrain  from  urging  or 
even  suffering  our  gii'ls  to  expose  themselves  to  the  public  gaze  in 
circus  riding.  Our  fairs  should  excite  none  but  noble  passions,  or, 
rather,  no  passions  at  all — only  the  friendly  strife  of  emulation. 
They  should  be  feasts  of  rational  enjoyment  and  of  pleasing  relax- 
ation from  the  constant  cares  of  our  business  life.  It  is  from  day 
to  day  more  clearly  understood  and  more  generally  conceded  that 
we  carry  our  activity  too  far,  and  task  the  strength  of  our  minds 
and  bodies  too  incessantly,  and  that  our  whole  system  suffers  al- 
ready under  this  overstretch  of  its  powers..  Against  this  growing 
evil  there  is  no  better — there  is  almost  no  other — remedy  than 
more  frequent  occasions  of  recreation  and  leisure.  Let  the  friend- 
ly, social  gatherings  of  our  fairs  give  such  holidays,  and  in  this 
respect,  also,  they  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us. 

To  return  to  our  own  county  fair.  It  was  favored  by  good 
weather,  favored  by  many  visitors,  (perhaps  4,000,)  favored  by  a 
greater  number  of  articles  on  exhibition,  and  many  of  those  were 
also  better  than  we  had  seen  them  before — none  more  so  than  the 
cattle,  in  which,  already,  the  beneficial  influence  of  agricultural 
fairs  clearly  showed  itself.  Horses  were  well  represented  in  aU 
their  subdivisions ;  vegetables  plentier  than  at  the  former  fairs ; 
fruit,  though  peaches  had  been  cut  off  by  the  severe  winter,  ex- 
cellent ;  wines  of  1853,  '54  and  '55,  and  cider  as  old  as  1851 ; 
preserves  and  pickles  of  almost  every  variety  of  fruit  and  prepa- 
ration received  31  premiums ;  and  of  the  ladies'  articles  proper, 
(class  XX)  great  numbers  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and 
the  committee  had  a  hard  struggle  to  observe  the  regulations  en- 
joining upon  them,  not  to  be  prodigal^with  the  premiums  of  the 
society. 

We  add  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  in  the  best 
supplied  classes : 
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I. — Cattle — E.  W.  West,  2,  B.  Scott,  C.  Bornniann,  4,  Joseph 
Ogle,  2,  and  first  sweepstake  premium,  Sam.  Winn,  2,  S.  B. 
Chandler,  Abn.  Pyle,  2,  R.  A.  Moore,  2,  and  second  sweepstake 
premium,  J.  N.  Glasgow,  A.  Kersting. 

II. — ^Horses — R.  Thrifl>,  J.  Griflan,  4,  and  second  sweepstake 
premium,  F.  Perring,  B.  Knobeloch,  R.  Quick,  S.  Morgan,  B. 
F.  Rentchler,  Baumann  &  Morgenthaler,  Ph.  Scott,  Isaac  Hill, 
M.  Seiter,  C.  T.  Askins,  J.  Whiteside,  J.  D.  Sandidge,  C. 
Fruth,  W.  Griffin,  Is.  Eyman,  M.  W.  Charles,  J.  McCulley, 
M.  Anderson,  R.  A.  Moore,  2,  J.  T.  Lemen,  W.J.  McBride  & 
Son,  J.  O.  Pierce  &  Crothers,  Tho.  Padfield,  H.  H.  Beetle,  J. 
F.  Roach,  B.  Scott,  1,  and  first  sweepstake  premium. 

in. — Asses — ^A.  Kersting,  Tho.  J.  Pnlliara,  M.  J.  Gannon,  8,  R. 
Quick,  2. 

lY. — Mules — Tho.  J.  Wright,  J.  A.  Pierce,  Jos.  II.  Ripley,  Jam. 
Ripley,  P.  Mulligan,  W.  Kinney,  A.  Pyle,  H.  Renth. 

V. — Sheep — W.  Kinney. 

VI. — SwmE — G.  L.  Phelps,  1,  and  second  sweepstake  premium, 
C.  Bornmann,  2,  and  first  sweepstake  premium,  G.  C.  Mueller. 

XV.— Wine— Val.  HuflF,  3,  Theo.  Hilgard.  Cider— G.  C.  Muel- 
ler, 3,  Th.  Hilgard,  2',  Jas.  Knoebel.  Vinegar — Fel.  Scott, 
Til.  Hilgard. 

XVI.— Wheat— R.  Hinckley,  Al.  Ewers,  21,  R.  A.  Moore,  J.  Al- 
exander, Bunsen  Brothers,  G.  P.  Lienesch.  Cokn — J.JE.  Rip- 
ley, E.  W.  West.  Buckwheat — G.  C.  Mueller.  Timothy 
Seed— E.  W.  West. 

XVII.— Apples— E.  W.  West,  Geo.  Wilderman,  2,  R.  A.  Moore, 
C.  Bornmann,  2,  A.  Englemann,  R.  B.  Moore,  J.  C.  Ruddork. 
Peabs — C.  Bornmann,  2,  A.  Engelraann.  Grapes — A.  En- 
gelmann,  Theo.  Engelmann,  Val.  Huff,  A.  Reuss.  Quinces — 
A.  Engelmann,  G.  Wildermann. 

XVIII. — Vegetables — J.  H.  Ripley,  A.  Stookey,  jr..  Jack  Knoe- 
bel, 3,  E.  W.  West,  J.  C.  Ruddork,  A.  Reuss,  3,  Th.  Hilgard, 
A.  Jones,  3,  L.  Winter,  R.  Hinckley,  2,  Jos.  Fuess,  Bunsen 
Brothers,  J.  Sigerson  &  Brothers,  of  St.  Louis. 

XIX. — Flowebs — M.  Lemmler,  6,  J.  Sigerson  &  Brothers. 

XXVI. — Vehicles — G.  Dentelmann,  wagon;  E.  Pensoneau,  bug- 
gy and  carriage,  own  manufacture;  J.  O.  Pierce  &  Brothers. 
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XXXIV. — ^MiscELLAXEous — H.  Bauer,  soap  and  candles;  A.  Den- 
gler,  trusses;  L.  Fuehs,  stuffed  animals;  P.  &  A.  Muenzenber- 
ger,  silk  worms  and  silk;  Kissell  &  Merkell,  horse  shoes. 
A  spirit  of  commendable  emulation  has  been  wanting,  and  gen- 
erally felt  throughout  this  county,  until  the  organization  of  oup 
county  society  and  the  holding  of  a  public  fair,  annually^  has 
awakened  a  new  spirit  among  the  farmers  of  the  county.  They 
now  begin  to  regard  the  subject  and  the  science  of  agriculture  aa 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  of  life. 
From  a  state  of  comparative  supineness,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
searching  investigation  has  been  aroused,  and  each  is  more  de- 
sirous of  profiting  by  the  experience  and  teachings  of  his  more 
intelligent,  successful  and  accomplished  neighbor.  Agriculture, 
as  a  practical  science,  begins  to  present  its  interesting  and  useful 
truths  to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  the  golden  rewards  it  freely 
offers  to  him  who  will  devoutly  worship  at  her  shrine,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  henceforth  the  subject  will  receive  that  in- 
creased attention  which  its  |true  dignity  so  justly  merits.  The 
various  agricultural  works,  filled  with  teachings  of  experience,  be- 
gin to  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  of  every  farmer,  and 
the  weekly  perusal  of  one  or  jnore  agricultural  papers,  give  re- 
newed energy  to  the  laudable  spirit  already  awakened,  and  add 
much  to  his  store  of  useful,  practical  knowledge.  Such  is  but  a 
faint  outline  of  the  happy  results  produced  by  the  organization 
and  operations  of  our  county  society,  and  the  country  has  reason 
,to  believe  that,  froni  year  to  year,  increased  attention  will  be 
given  and  additional  interest  awakened  to  the  best  possible  man- 
ner of  successfully  developing  all  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments of  this  God's  chosen  pursuit  of  man,  until,  in  trujJi,  our 
county  shall  be  the  garden-spot  of  the  state. 

ANT.  SCHOTT, 
Redording  Secretary. 
To  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Qorresponding  SetPy  UL  State  ^gfl  Society. 
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EXrRACTS  FROM  A  REPORT  READ  T1^:I■0RB  THE  ST.  CLAIR  AG RICULTC. 
RAL  SOCIETY',  BELLI: VILLK,  AUGUST  H,  185 1, 

By  Hon.  P.  B.  FOUKE, 

PKOGBESSIOX   OF   AGKrCU:  1 JRE    IN    SOUTIIEKX    ILLINOIS. 

\fi'er  some  preliminary  ol)s.  :\';ition8,  the  comraittee  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  most  of  the  inform  ition  contained  in  the  report  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Rev.  J(uin  M.  Peck,  whose  mind  is  a 
storv^house  of  knowledp:e,  and  v/]n>se  ready  pen  has  done  as  much 
or  probably  more  for  the  dev(  !>r,ment  of  our  own  Illinois,  than 
any  othor  individual  now  livinL-.  With  this  brief  etxplanation,  I  will 
read  the  rei)ort.  The  period  ii'  the  formation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment furins  a  convenient  cpocli  In  progressive  agriculture  in  Illi- 
nois, and  more  especially  in  Si.  (  Iiir  county.  Previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, no  plow  was  seen  on  the  p. -^iries  atler  they  were  once  broken 
up,  or  on  timbered  land,  but  lli  •  "'  bar  share,"  the  shovel  plow  and 
bull  tongue,  also  called  the  ^'Z';.  i)er,  which  was  a  large,  clumsy 
machine,  and  very  heavy,  wa<  u^od  for  breaking  up  prairies.  But 
in  those  days  peltry  supplied  tlie  place  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  cir- 
culriting  medium,  and  the  unc  i  ring  rifle  was  more  relied  uj^on, 
as  a  means  of  support,  than  tlio  plow.  But  few,  therefore,  had 
tlie  enterprise  to  breakup  prairie  ;  indeed,  but  few  had  the  teams 
to  do  it  with.  The  settlements  were  scattered  over  tlie  southeru 
counties;  the  extreme  northern  me  being  in  what  is  now  Greene 
county,  then  a  portion  of  iladi  on.  The  population,  by  counting 
all  travelers  and  emigrants  \>  ussing  across  to  Misso;iri,  barely 
reached  40,000,  and  at  this  p('iit)(1,  1818,  almost  every  family  did 
a  little  in  the  way  of  farmin^^;  for  even  about  tlie  small  villages 
then  existing  lawyers  and  doc:  r.^,  with  merchants  and  mechanics, 
had  what  was  then  termed  thvir  "truck  patches,"  if  not  regular 
farms.  Allowing  six  to  a  fanuly,  gives  6,666  families.  We  may 
then  estimate  the  number  of  ilnnilies  who  at  that  time  ate  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  br')V/,  at  6,000.  In  conversing  with 
some  of  our  older  citizens,  particularly  with  Rev.  John  M.  Peck, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  this  country  is  equal,  if 
not  more  extensive,  than  that  ot'any  one  now  living,  we  set  down 
the  average  size  of  farms  thro;i:;hout  the  state  at  not  to  exceed,  in 
fact  not  to  equal,  twenty  acre;  of  cultivated  land  to  each  family. 
At  that  rate  there  were  120,00  )  acr^^s  in  annual  cultivation. 

A  period  of  thii-ty-four  year^  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  but  a  brief 
period  in  the  hi8tory>  of  a  stai'j,  and  according  to  the  census  of 
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1S50  there  were,  at  that  time,  5,039,545  acres  under  high  andsuc- 
cessfnl  cultivation.  But  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  agricd- 
ture.  Corn  was  then  the  staple  production.  Wheat  was  raised 
only  in  a  few  counties,  and  in  small  quantities.  Each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  plows  mentioned  was  used  in  the  com  field.  The 
ground  was  light  and  fresh,  and  corn  required  much  less  labor  to 
produce  a  tolerable  crop  than  at  this  time.  The  hoe  of  that  pe- 
riod was  a  clumsy  instrument,  and  used  for  planting,  and  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  planting  and  covering  were  often  con- 
ducted would  render  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  way  the 
rows  ran.  The  most  populous  counties,  and  those  in  whirh  were 
the  best  farms,  then  extended  in  a  line  along  the  Mississippi  river 
from  Alton  to  Cairo,  along  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Wabash  to  Craw- 
ford county,  above  Yincennes.  Along  the  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Little  Wabash,  the  settlements  were  very  scattering.  Mills 
were  a  scarce  kind  of  machinery,  even  had  wheat  been  abundant. 
There  were  a  few  that  run  by  water,  at  a  suitable  stage,  in  Madi- 
son, St.  Clair,  Monroe  and  Eandolph  counties,  but  when  floods 
came  they  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  operation,  and  often 
vexatious  and  protracted  delays  occasioned  by  neceesarj-  repaiis 
after  the  water  receded. 

Horse  mills,  and  most  frequently  turned  with  a  band  or  rope  of 
raw  hide,  were  the  more  common  machines  to  make  breadstufls, 
and  a  "scaark"  helped  to  separate  the  bran  from  the  flour  by  hand. 
This  last  machine  was  a  deerskin,  with  the  hair  shaved  off*,  drawn 
over  a  rim  or  hoop,  and  holes  burnt  through  it  vnth  a  wire. 
Flour  for  the  St.  Louis  raai'ket  (in  fact  it  was  the  only  one)  was 
prei>ared  in  this  way  by  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers.  Coe- 
val with  the  band  mill  was  the  large  wheel  with  cogs,  drawn  by 
horses,  running  in  a  trundle  head,  that  carried  the  stones  all 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Next  followed  the  ox  mill,  or  the  in- 
clined plane,  which  was  brought  into  use  long  after  the  adoption 
of  the  old  state  constitution.  Before  these  mills  could  be  con- 
Btmcted  in  the  settlements,  the  hand  mill  and  the  hominy  mortar 
cracked  the  com  for  ''  hoe  cakes"  and  ''  dodgers."  Even  the 
rough  "  grater"  was  the  instrument  to  provide  the  weary  and 
hungry  traveler  a  supper  and  breakfast  at  the  "  houses  of  private 
entertainment." 

Wheat  was  usually  harvested  with  tUo  sickle.  In  a  very  few 
instances  men  came  to  the  country  who  had  been  used  to  ci'adlea, 
and  made  such  machines  for  their  owa  use  as  they  needed  them. 
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A  very  few  farmers,  in  those  early  days,  followed  tlveir  wheat 
gi'ound  in  early  summer,  by  plowing  it  immediately  after  corn 
planting,  and  opening  their  fields  for  their  own  and  their  neiyh- 
boi-s'  stock  to  keep  down  the  vegetation  by  feeding.  This  l;md 
was  plowed  a  second  time  in  September,  and  sometimes  a  third 
time.  Such  farmers  never  failed  of  having  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
Bay  from  25  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  late  Risdan  Moore,  esq.,  who  lived  four  miles  east  of 
Belleville,  broke  up,  fenced  and  sowed  thirty  acres  of  wheat  ou 
.new  ground  in  1819.  One  of  our  oldest  citizens  informs  us  that 
he  was  there  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  field.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  sown, 
the  wheat  harvest  of  that  year  was  a  very  prolific  one,  and 
weighed  from  66  to  69  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  wheat  that  year  was  covered  with  a  red  rust,  which  color- 
ed the  gJirments  aud  annoyed  the  people  very  much  in  harvesting, 
stacking  and  threshing,  but  did  not  injure  the  grain.  Most  of 
the  wheat  then  raised  was  in  the  corn  fields.  In  tlie  months  of 
August  and  September,  most  generally  in  September,  farmei*8 
sowed  wheat  among  the  corn,  and  plowed  it  in  lightly ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  our  worthy  president  that  the  weeds  were 
frequently  so  high  among  the  corn,  in  consequence  of  iiidifierent 
cultivation,  that  they  were  compelled  to  ride  on  horseback  to  sow 
the  wheat.  In  spring  the  stalks  were  cut  with  a  hoe,  and  at  har- 
vest from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  tlie  acre  was  gathered. 
This  easy  and  convenient  mode  of  farming  continued  the  cu>tom 
of  the  country  for  many  years.  A  little  labor  produced  a  sufli- 
cicncy  generally  to  supply  the  demand  ;  hence,  our  pioneer  farm- 
ers could  see  no  necessity  for  bestowing  labor  upon  g/ound. 
To  sow  thewheat  with  little  or  no  preparation,  was  labor  enough, 
and  com,  "once  dropped  and  covered,  was  not  unfrequently  left, 
after  that,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

But  upon  inquiring  we  find  that  the  three  succeeding  years, 
1821,  '22,  '23,  the  wheat  crop  was  very  deficient.  It  was  blasted 
and  injured  with  smut,  and  had  to  be  washed  before  it  was  tit  for 
grinding.  The  three  succeeding  years  produced  tolerable  crops 
of  wheat^  but  a  common  notion  prevailed  amongst  those  farmei*8 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  wheat  in  the  old  states  that 
this  diraate  and  soil  were  not  suited  to  its  production.  The 
cause  proved  to  be,  however,  indifferent  cultivation,  as  we  huve 
before  shown.    In  the  years  of  1827,  '23  and  '29  the  black^eeril 
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injured  and  destroyed  tli^  wlieat  in  the  stack  and  in  tlie  granarr. 
It  is  generally  believed  by  onr  <>'i!;^t  citizens  lliat  the  two  succes- 
sive severe  wintc*i's  of  1830  and  1S*1  probably  destroyed  this  in- 
eect,  for  it  di6a])pQared. 

During  the  period  from  1820  to  1830,  farms  and  farmers  in- 
creased and  a  proportionate  incrc:.  e  had  been  given  to  this  btaplo 
grain.  The  old  horse  mills  had  y:\\vi\  place  to  ox  mills  on  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  cradle  was  hii]  |»lanting  the  sickle  in  the  fields. 
In  1830  our  old  neighbor,  the  vn. arable  Thomas  Harrison  and 
his  sons,  started  their  first  steam  n:;!!,  in  Belleville,  with  one  run  c  f 
buhr  stones  and  one  pair  of  corn  ciiukcrs.  Soon  after  Mr.  Kichard 
Kapier,  at  that  time  one  of  our  n.n^t  enterjjrising  merchants  and 
business  men,  erected,  at  a  ruia.  r.s  exjienso,  the  mill  now  owned 
by  the  Messrs.  Hinckley,  in  tbis  j^laco.  Steam  mills  had  been 
frequently  attempted  in  the  state  |  ;\  viously,  but  they  proved  ru- 
inous failures.  They  were  erectcl  on  a  fictitious  capital,  or  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  actuated  by  a  generous  motive  to  benefit 
the  public,  who  depended  on  hiied  laborers  and  salaried  men 
to  manage  their  business.  The  sii  cessful  enterprise,  however,  of 
the  Messrs.  Harrison,  demonstratcvl  that  steam  flouring  mills  were 
profitable,  when  managed  by  the  owners  without  the  interventicn 
of  clerks  and  agents.  Their  succiss  was  very  great,  for  in  1835 
they  put  up  the  large  brick  mill,  with  its  manufacturing  apparatus, 
by  the  creek.  This  mill,  aided  ly  the  Kapier  mill,  gave  the 
great  impulse  to  our  farmers  to  ri::se  wheat,  and  opened  the  way 
for  other  flour  manufactories  to  b(^  set  up  in  this  county.  But 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  our  agricultural  instruments  for 
wheat  farming!  The  "bar  share,"  the  '' shovel  plow"  and  the 
*'scooper"  have  disappeared.  Iii.])roved  plows  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned kind  yv,ere  introduced  by  some  farmers  thirty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  kno^\  n,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  notice,  I  will  here  state  that  the  "diamond  plow," 
as  it  is  called,  originated  in  St.  Chiir  county.  The  lj\te  Mr.  Moore, 
who  was  instantaneously  killed  by  lightning  in  1852,  was  the  in- 
ventor; and  the  late  William  l^riilges,  his  neighbor,  made  the 
first  share  under  Mr.  Moore's  diivctions.  Mr.  Reuben  Ruther- 
ford, also  a  native  of  this  county,  a  self-taught  blacksmith,  took  to 
the  trade  of  manufacturing  these  kind  of  plows.  As  there  was 
no  patent  right,  and  as  in  those  d:'  vs  of  rural  simplicity  every  man 
considered  his  genius,  talent  and  inventions  public  property,  none 
was  asked.     Every  plowmaker  \\  as  at  liberty  to  follow  the  pat- 
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tern,  and  in  a  few  years  the  "diamond  m)ow"  produced  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  revolutions  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  ever  witnessed  in  the  progress  of  good  husbandry.  It 
holds  pre-eminence  in  this  part  of  the  state  in  the  wheat  and  corn 
fields,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  *  It  turns  over  a  deep  and  wide  furrow,  and  leaves  the 
ground  level. 

2d.  It  cuts  a  deeper  furrow,  with  less  motive  power,  tlian  any 
plow  within  our  knowledge. 

3d.  It  plows  clean  in  tlie  thickest  and  tallest  weeds  or  in  the 
fresh  and^raidc  stuLhle  field  without  clogging. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  year  before  his  unfortunate  death,  invented  a 
simple  machine  to  grub  up  large  and  tall  trees,  and  small  poles. 
Its  cost  is  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  With  it  two  men  can  take 
up  a  tree  from  four  to  eighteen  (?)  inches  in  diamater,  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  five  minutes— or  on  an  average  ten  in  an  hour — or  one 
hundred  in  a  day.  [This  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ist.— Ed.']  But  one  machine  has  ever  been  made,  and  that  is 
ovrned  by  the  Eev.  John  M.  Peck  and  sons.  This  machine  in 
grubbing  up  our  young  timber  and  clearing  the  ground  of  all  ob- 
structions, is  an  advancement  on  the  old  mode  of  working  among 
the  stumps,  with  the  annoyance  of  sprouts  and  brushwood,  fully 
equal  to  the  diamond  plow  over  the  old  bar  share. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Peck 
calls  "the  stump  excavator,"  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  came 
to  Illinois  with  his  father  while  a  youth.  Mr.  Bridges,  who  made 
the  first  diamond  plow,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  from 
early  life  a  resident  of  the  frontier  of  Missouri. ' 

At  the  point  from  which  we  started,  cultivated  meadows  were 
scarcely  known.  Coarse  hay,  in  any  quantity,  could  be  gathered 
from  the  prairies,  and  the  wild  range  furnished  abundant  food  for 
stock  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Many  of  our  old  citizens  re- 
collect when  wild  horses  were  found  on  the  American  bottom,  and 
became  the  property  of  those  who  caught  and  broke  them.  The 
rushes,  canes,  buffalo  grass,  and  various  wild  plants  furnished  win- 
ter fodder  for  stock  in  the  vicinity  of  bottom  land  ;  and  some  yet 
send  their  stock  to  the  bottom  to  winter.  But  when  horses,  neat 
cattle  and  swine  run  at  large,  there  can  be  no  improvement  on 
the  breed. 

The  first  attempt  to  improve  the  blood  and  breed  of  cattle,  was 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  then  it  was  not  an  ea8y>-fflatter'i 
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to  convince  our  old  fasliiyed  farmerfi,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  "range,"  that  any  profits  conld  be  gained  by  costly. and 
mixed  blood.  Some  made  the  experiment  and  gained  but  little 
because  they  neglected  the  essential  thing  in  all  such  improve- 
ments— keeping  their  stock  within  inclosures,  and  in  fewer  num- 
bers, and  in  full  and  regular  feeding.  The  change  in  the  Jiabits, 
the  quality  and  the  profit  of  swine,  was  the  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing to  our  farmers,  and  the  most  rapid  improvement  was  made 
in  this  species  of  stock." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  early  failures  in  cultiva- 
ted grasses,  from  neglect  and  underseeding,  and  the  abundant 
success  of  deep  culture,  full  seeding,  destruction  of  all  noxious 
weeds,  and  even  the  manuring  of  meadows.  Timc^thy,  sown  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  at  the  time  of  putting  in  wheat, 
in  September,  usually  yields  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
per  acre,  and  may  be  kept  up  for  many  years;  whereas,  that  but 
lightly  seeded  never  thickens,  and  when  on  poor,  hard  or  sandy 
land,  nmst  be  a  failure. 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

The  editor  regrets  that  none  other  than  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  fair  of  1856  has  been  presented  as  a  report  from  this  old  and 
respectable  society,  for  the  last  two  years.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  Plaindealer.  Tiie  fair,  for  1856,  was  held  at 
Tremont,  Sept.  24rth  and  25th.     Kumber  of  entries,  495. 

^       Tremont,  Tazewell  county ^  Sepi.^  1856. 

The  committee  on  farms  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  re- 
port: On  the  7th  day  of  July  last  year's  committee  met  at  Tremont, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  farms  presented  for  premiums  to 
the  agricultural  society  of  Tazewell  county. 

The  first  farm  examined  was  owned  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norris,  in 
sec.  17,  T.  24,  R.  3,  consisting  of  fitly  acres. 

This  farm,  the  owner  informed  us,  had,  up  to  that  date,  been 
cultivated  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  hand  two  months. 

On  this  farm  we  found  about  30  acres  of  corn,  well  cultivated, 
3-4  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  about  10  acres  of  pasture  and  6  of 
meadow — the  meadow  and  pasture  both  poor.  There  is  on  this 
farm  about  100  rods  of  hedge  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness  and 
well  cultivated;  125  apple  trees  in  indififerent   condition;   the 
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fences  not  in  good  repair,  and  the  garden  decidedly  in  bad  order. 
The  bam  and  out-houses,  together  wim  the  dwelling,  showed  a 
want  of  care  not  commendable  in  rural  life.  We  saw  with  gratifica- 
tion that  the  year's  wood  was  prepared.  Upon  the  whole,  your 
committee  could  not  recommend  said  farm  as  deserving  the  first 
or  second  premium. 

The  next  farm  examined  by  your  committee  is  owned  by  Moses 
Morse,  situated  in  sec.  21,  T.  2i,4  W.,  containing  160  acres.  Wo 
found  about  forty  acres  of  this  under  cultivation  ;  the  balance  in 
wood  land  and  wood  land  pasture.  This  farm  has  been  cultiva- 
ted by  two  young  men  and  one  elderly  gentleman  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age. 

On  this  farm  we  found  two  dwelling  houses  in  good  repair,  each 
with  a  cellar  under  it,  one  good  cistern,  good  wells  with  pumps  in 
them ;  forty  bearing  apple  trees,  in  good  condition  for  this  season; 
one  barn  and  cattle  shed,  a  woi-k  shop  and  tool  house  and  carriage 
house,  a  corn  bam,  witli  a  wagon  house ;  a  good  pig  sty  and  a 
brood  of  hogs. 

This  farm  is  divided  into  six  lots,  besides  the  yards  about  the 
house  and  garden.  "VVe  here  found  about  30  acres  of  corn  in  good 
tilth,  six  acres  of  good  meadow,  a  few  acres  of  spring  wheat  and 
oats,  not  good. 

Here,  also,  we  found  abundance  of  wood  prepared  for  the  year ; 
the  fences  and  gates  in  good  order,  and  all  the  buildings  decidedly 
neat. 

Your  committee  would  do  injustice  to  themselves  and  the  so- 
ciety, should  they  neglect  to  bear  testimony  to  the  neat  and  or- 
derly manner  in  which  everything  upon  the  inside  of  these 
dwellings  is  conducted.  The  lady  of  the  house  informed  us  that 
she  had  the  milk  of  six  cows,  and  showed  us  her  dairy  rooms. 
Hero  we  found  that  industry,  skill  and  economy  were  beautifully 
blended.  Nothing  can  be  more  commendable  in  or  about  a  farm 
house  than  good  housewifery,  a  science,  we  regret  to  say,  of  which 
too  many  wives  and  daughters  are  sadly  deficient. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  most  decidedly  recommend  this  farm  as 
deserving  the  first  premium. 

G.  W.  MINIER,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President — Josiah  Sawyer. 
Vice  President — Lloyd  Shaw. 
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Treasurer^.  L.  Ilayward. 
Secretary — Seth  Talbot,  jr. 

Executive  Commiltee — P.  Menard,  A.  Sperry,  Wm.  R.  Lack- 
laud,  Daniel  Trail,  K  W.  Briggs,  C.  Crandall  and  Nathan  Dillon. 

SETII  TALBOT,  Jb.,  Secretary, 


UNION  COUNTY. 

To  John  A.  Kexnicott,  Cor.  Sec^y  State  j9gU  Society : 

Sib — In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  our  constitution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Union 
county,  assembled  at  the  Baptist  church,  in  Jonesboro,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  A.  D.  1855,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  • 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Condon,  Hon.  Samuel  Hunsaker  was  unani- 
mously chosen  chairman,  and  C.  Gr.  Flaeegle,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  (by  request)  briefly  explained 
by  Dr.  Condon,  and  he  followed  by  Hon.  Jno.  Dougherty  and 
H.  W.  "VVebb,  esq.,  both  of  whom  entertained  the  audience  with 
clear,  eloquent  and  lucid  addresses,  in  which  they  ^^vidly  por- 
trayed the  many  advantages  likely  to  inure  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  industry  by  combination  as  a  society.  After  which, 
twenty-seven  names  were  handed  in  as  members  of  the  associa- 
tion,- 

Thereupon,  on  motion  of  S.  S.  Condon.the constitution  recom- 
mended to  county  societies,  and  found  in  the  "  Transactions"  of 
the  state  agricultural  society,  was  unanimously  adopted,  "rer- 
batim  et  liter  at  im.^^ 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — George  Hunsaker. 

Vice  Presidents — Moses  A.  Goodman,  Jacob  Hillman  and  Wil- 
liam Green. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  Watson  Webb. 

Recording  Secretary — S.  S.  Condon. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Hunsaker. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  composed  of  Walter  Willard,  Chas. 
Crowell  and  S.  S.  Condon,  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  solicit 
farmers  and  others  to  become  members. 
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At  a  subaeqiieiit  meeting,  held  on  lOtli  of  May,  it  was  agreed 
to  hold  the  first  annual  fair  at  Joneebov",  on  the  24  th  and  iioth 
dayrs  of  September,  and  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  selection 
of  suitable  grounds,  and  for  fixing  sheds,  tables,  stalls,  etc.  And 
Messrs  Qrear  &  (^o.,  jewelers  and  watchmakers,  were  empowered 
to  buy  the  necessary  plate,  books,  &c„  for  the  use  of  the  society, 
to  be  awarded  as  premiums.  Jacob  Hillman,  George  Kimmell, 
jr.,  Isaac  N.  Albright,  and  T.  C.  James  were  a:i>pointed  general 
superintendents  of  the  fair  grounds,  with  power  to  emply  police 
force  and  gate  keepers. 

A  fine  piece  of  ground,  adjoining  the  town,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose,  being  well  supplied  with  fine  forest 
trees  for  shade,  and  plenty  of  spring  water^  wa9  tendered  the 
society  by  the  kindness  of  Paul  Frick,  esq.,  and  accepted.  This 
ground  was  beautifully  laid  out,  and  every  necessary  building, 
stall,  shed,  table,  secretary's  office,  ifec,  &c.,  erected  by  the  gene- 
ral superintendents,  to  whom  great  praise  is  certainly  due,  for  the 
spirited  manner  they  performed  their  duties  throughout  the  con* 
tirmance  of  the  fair. 

The  24th  and  25th  days  of  September,  were  ushered  in  apparent- 
ly for  the  express  purpose  of  a  holiday  or  jubilee — for  finer  weather 
could  not  have  been  desired.  The  attendance  at  the  fair  was  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  3,500  to  5,000.  The  deportment  of  the 
vast  assembly  was  orderly,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  this  (to  us  of  * 
Egypt)  novel  exhibition,  with  a  zest,  which  w^s  shown  in  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  brilliant  smiles  of  the  fair  as  well  as  the  merry 
ringing  laugh  of  the  coarser  part  of  the  assembly. 

T.  O.'  Baird,  esq.,  of  Cairo,  delivered  a  tine,  eloquent  and  logi- 
cal address  at  the  opening,  on  the  first  day,  and  Semple  Parks, 
esq.,  of  Jonesboro,  entertained  the  immense  crowd  from  tho 
•tand  on  thfe  second  day,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  services  of  the  Jonesboro  brass  band  were  in  requisition 
during  the  whole  time,  and  nobly  did  they  acquit  themselves,  ma- 
king the  woods  ring  and  the  hills  reverberate  with  as  sweet  har- 
monious notes  as  ever  broke  upon  the  ear. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 

CLASS  A. 

CATTLE.-'— SEVENTEEN  EKTBItS. 

Best  yoke  oxen,  James  Graver, 1 8  00 

fittoond  beel,  John  T.  Vanoil,  «.•••..«••>» •• «•.»••««»••.     \  CO 
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Best  1  year  old  Durfiam  bull,  "  Belvidere,"  Robert  S.  Reynolds, ^ $2  00 

Be.st  2  year  old  PurlLin  hoifcr,  *  •  *  *  2  «J0 

Bosi  1  year  old       *  *  *  *  *  *  * »  1  00 

Ben  call  of  any  blood,  J.  Y.  Vancil 1  00 

Best  cow  of  any  age,  Paul  Frick, 3  (W> 

Beet  Hucking  colt,         **        ** 1  00 

Jiwarding  commitLe, — Jno.  Vancil,  Geo.  Kimmell,  D.  Green, 

CLASS  B. 

HORSES. — ^THIRTY  ONE   ENTRIES. 

Bcht  4  years  and  upwards,  **  Hercules,"  Bennett  &  Scott, Certificate  and  5  00 

Second  best,  T.  J.  Hess 1  00 

Best  3  year  old  stnllion,  Caleb  Hartline, 2  00 

B^'st  mare  of  any  age,  Wm  Eaves, 3  CO 

B**6t  three  year  old  filly,  Alexander  Hileuian, 2  00 

Second  b^st  8  year  old  filly,  Samuel  Brown, 1 50 

Best  2  year  oM  filly,  Ben.  DeWitt 1  W 

Be«t  1  year  old  filly,  Caleb  Hartline, 1  OO 

StM'ond  best,  Isaac  Litter, '. 6ft 

Best  sucking  colt,  C«leb  Hartline, 1  00 

Beat  pair  of  raatcbi  hor»'*8  for  harness,  Geo.  W.  Otrich 3  00 

Bebt.  i^.Min;;,  T'mothy  Goddard 2  «  o 

Best  Bjiddlt;  horse,  Daniel  Ivinimell, 1  <>0 

Cummillee, — Cad  worth  Harrison,  L.  P.  Wilcox,  John  More- 
land,  Xeedham  Wyggs,  Christian  Ilileman. 

CLASS  C. 

SHEEP   AND   GOATS. — ONE   ENTRY. 
Best  pair  goats,  D.  H.  Ecndlcman, |l  00 

Cuminiltee — Edmund  Davis,  George  Bean,  Daniel  Bevil. 

CLASS  D. 

SWINE. — FOUR   ENTRIES. 

Largest  hog  of  any  blood,  Ben.  L.  Wiley 2  00 

Best  Bifield  hoar,  Bennett  k  Scott 1  00 

Best  Irish  grazier  bow,  Bennett  &  Scott, . . , ,   1  00 

Be.«t  Berkshire  boar,  Stephen  Goram, 1  00 

Be^t  boar,  t*anie  stock,  D  H.  Kendlcman, 1  W 

Best  sow,  same  stock,  B.  F.  Lams, 1  00 

Committee, — Onnan  W.  Davidson,  B.  Smith  Reynolds,  Jno. 
S.  Kendleman. 

CLASS  E. 

CEREAL   OILAIN.— THIRTY   ENTBIEg, 

Greatest  variety  of  corn,  Ben.  Vancil,  first  premium, • $1  00 

Bevt  bushel  of  corn,  f^  , M 
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Best  kind  of  com,  Ben.  Vancil, 1 1  00 

Best  bushel  of  r?e,       '  * 60 

Best  butfhel  of  barley,  David  Craver, 1  00 

fic^c  bashel  of  oats.  Young  J.  Vancil, 50 

Best  bushel  -of  red  wheat,  Jas.  Norton, 1  00 

Best  boshel  white  wheat,  Daniel  Kimmell, 1   00 

Best  bn&hel  millet,  John  T.  Denning, 1  00 

CommiUee, — Jacob  Kendleman,  John  E.  Naill,  Daniel  S.  Dar 
vie,  H.  J.  Walker,  WilUs  Willard. 

CLASS  F. 

POULTKY — ELEVEN  ENTRIES. 

Best  pair  of  Shanghais,  Jacob  Hilcman,  firnt  prcroinm, $1  00 

Second  be^t,  Henry  Oswald, 60 

Bert  pair  Polands  Herry  Unwald, 1  00 

B^t  pair  dunghilK  George  Vancil, 50 

Be^t  pair  Spanish  guineas,  J.  K.  Walton, 100 

Best  lot  bantums,  Bennett  &  Scott 60 

Discretionary  premium  to  H.  Oswald,  for  lot  of  chickenH,  Shanghai  and  Poland,  1  00 

Committee — J.  W.  McClure,  J.  K.Walton,  Henry  Oswald^ 
Jas,  Walker. 

CLASS  G. 

^    FBUITS. 

Best  bushel  of  apples,  W.  Willard, $1  00 

Second  best,  Wm.  Kimmell, 60 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  apples,  Joe.  Norton, 1  00 

Second  best,  X.  B  Collins, 60 

Bfst  bu^bel  of  dried  applet,  Ben.  Vancil, .  .*. , . . . .  60 

Best  Isabella  grapes,  very  fine,  W.  Willard 1  00 

Sigerson  &  Bro.,  of  St.  Louis,  hod  on  the  ground  46  varieties 
of  apples  on  exhibition,  but  not  entered  for  premium. 
CommUtee. — Joseph  Norton,  Ben.  Vancil,  J.  Toler. 

CLASS  H. 

MANUFACTURES,  AC. THIRTY-SIX  ENTEIES. 

Best  two  horse  plow,  Add  Cruise, I  2  00 

Be«t  one  horse  plow,  David  Sowers, Certificate  and  1  00 

Best  harrow,  Philip  Cruise, Certificate  and  2  00 

Bf^  two  horse  wigon,  Dnvid  Sowers, Certificate  and  8  00 

Best  bnggj,  David  NeuBbaum, Certificate  and  8  00 

Best  wheat  fan,  Mr.  Leary, Certificate  and  2  60 

,  t  •       Hi.  . 

Best  man's  naddle,  F.  O'Neal, ,". Cortificate  ana  8  00 

BeM  side  saddle,  Thos*  W^ill Certificate  and  3  00 

Be<»i  double  harness,  Thos.  Wall 2  50 

Bttifui^iuraeaa,  Saol  Flo^  ^G<^,..¥..<»i..«...«...«k%  .«...•  ••«•>!    a4R> 
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BwtqnlU^  ¥m.  H.  (X^ald, |1  00 

Bf8t  coverlet,  Mrs.  J.  Seelcy, I  00 

Be-t  tin  yard-*  jeans,  home  minufiictU"*«»,  Mrs.  G    Huusaker, \  ^ 

BtJflt  made  shirt,  Mins  £inma  R.iberion, 1  CK) 

Best  pair  wool  socka.  Bliss  Mary  Wajjoner 6^ 

Qjmmilief* — A.  G.  Kimler,  Paul  Frick,  John  Kiiichart,  A.  J. 
Nimmo,  Joshua  Roberts. 

CLASS  J. 

PAINTINGS — NINETEEN  ENTRIES. 

B«st  painting  in  oil,  J.  H.  Smith, 1 1  00 

Best  water  colors.  Mi:*8  Lizzie  Thornton,   1  <>0 

Best  pencil  drawing,  Helen  Doughertv 1  00 

Best  specimens  in  graining  niahog»tny,  J.  Mover, • 1  ^H) 

BePt  artificial  flowers,  Miis  Cordelia  Marshall, 1  00 

Best  pair  lamp  mat^,  Miss  Eva  Kratzingcr, &0 

Best  net  tidy,  Mrs.  Evans,  (70  years  of  age,) ....  1  Ou 

Best  tidies.  Miss  M.  Oawald, 1  «)0 

Befetottaman,  Mrs.  F.  Willard 1  *>0 

Best  card  bH<iket,  Miss  Louisa  Frick, 60 

Best  needle  work,  (skirt,)  Mrs.  C.  D.  Finch,  Cairo, I  '•O 

Best  mahogany  imitation,  J.  Mover 1  00 

Cummttiee — Hugli  McVean  and  lady,  Mrs.  O.  Benson,  C.  G. 
Simons  and  lady,  John  Great,  James  J.  Ilunsaker,  Mit>s  S.  G. 
Noyes.  • 

CLASS  K 

tAAU  PRODUCTS — SIXTEEN  ENTRIES. 

Best  honey,  8am.  Hunsakcr, '. $  1  W 

Be^t  Lima  beans,  W   WiUard, 60 

Bent  homemade  soap,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Kendleman, SO 

Best  bushel  onions,  Ben.  Yancil, 60 

Best  quince  presci'tes,  Mrs.  J.  Roberts, 60 

Best  cake,  Mi^s  Emma  Boborson , 50 

Best  loaf  bread,  Mrs.  SamL  Hunsaker, 1  (^O 

Best  ten  pounds  butter,  Mrs.  John  Vancil, 1  00 

Bebt  pumpkins,  SaoL  James, 60 

Best  beets,  Benj.  Tancil, 60 

CommiiUe — Wm.  Slieots  and  lady,  Wm.  Kaly  and  ladj, Tahl 
Spence  and  lady,  Jacob  Reed  and  lady,  Thos.  Cox  and  lady,  Ben. 
L.  Wiley  and  lady. 

CLASS  L. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS — f EVEN  ENTRIES. 
Bwitjack,  L.  Norton, $8  00 
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Bert  three  yeaw  old  jennet,  R.  S.  Reynolds, $2  00 

Bc^t  ^1  Jiile  mule,  John  Moreland, 2  00 

Crimmiitef — Caleb  Frick,  G.  W.  Harris,  J.  V.  Brooks,  Tho8# 
J.  Finlej',  Larkin  F.  Brooke. 

CLASS  M. 

MWCELLANEOUS  ABTtCLES — THTETY  ENTBIES. 

Be9t  wheelbarrow,  John  Rinehart, < . .  < $  1  00 

S  »cond  best,  Paul  Frick 50 

Besi  lot  hammers,  J.  Rinehart, 8  00 

Best  coflFee  dredge,  J.  Q.  Searls 60 

Fool  puzzler.  (»n  glass  bottle,)  Paul  Fri<k, 60 

Best  tanned  kip  8kin,  J.  G.  Batson, 50 

Sample  of  hiick,  U.  G   Cliue,   60 

B♦•^t  Wrtieimehm,  J.  S.  KendlemHD, 60 

Second  best.  Calvin  Tnpp, 25 

BfPt  flour  barrel,  Jas.  R  liCe, 25 

Beet  gourds  and  citrons,  Wilson  Lingle,. 25 

Best  lot  tomipe,  J.  Seelej, 25 

Bef»t  three  crochet  collars.  Miss  U.  Oswuld, 60 

Best  embroidery.  Miss  E   Roberson, -. 1  00 

Be^t  homemade  dress  pattern,  Mrs.  C.  Moore, 60 

Best  cotton  cloth,  Mrs.  C.  Moore 60 

Bent  piece  home-made  flannel,  Y.  J.  Vancil, 60 

Bestpannel  door,  B.  F.  Mangold, 1  00 

Best  piece  cotton  lace,  Mrs.  T.  Cox, 50 

Best  and  largest  black  bear,  F.  Shafer, 25 

Best  two  horse  cultivator,  J.  Norton, 60 

Beftt  barrel,  Di^hon  k  Standing, 60 

Be^t  barrel  white  wheat  flour,  Dishon  k  Standing,  Cairo  city  mills,. 2  00 

Best  daguerrean  specimens,  J.  W.  McClure, 60 

Committee, — Jacob  Grear,  C.  G.  FlaugL,  Isaac  Tinsley,  Benja- 
min F.  Hunsaker,  John  B.  Jones. 

CLASS  N. 

PLOWING  MATCH — TWO  ENTRIES. 
First  premium,  J.  Hileman, T, |10  00 

Committee — J.  C.  Hunsaker,  Henry  Mangold,  James  Craver. 

Owing  to  want  of  time  few  entries  were  made  ;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion of  many  things  was  large  and  very  splendid. 

Sigerson  &  Bro.,  of  St.  Louis,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
winter  and  fall  applet*,  embracing  some  45  varieties,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  ornamental  evergreens. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  mechanics'  tools, 
by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Frick,  was  tastily  arranged,and  presented 
a  liae  appwrattoe* 
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A  collection  of  the  relics  of  the  aborigines  found  in  the  coim- 
ty,  and  on  exhibition  by  W.  Willard,  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all. 

The  conchological  collection  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Hacker  was  well  ar- 
ranged and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 

TLe  geological  cabinet  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Condf»n,  embracing,  as  it  did, 
a  great  many  curious  fossils,  besides  a  variety  of  niinorals,  &c., 
was  very  interesting. 

Some  fine  grapes,  both  native  and  foreign,  were  on  exliibition, 
and  especially  the  Isabella,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Willard,  proved 
conclusively  that  this  region  is  well  suited  to  grape  culture. 

I  hv.pe  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  tiner  collection  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  ever  was  brought  together,  and  it 
will  not  be  considered  boasting  to  say  that  the  sample  of  white 
whcjit,  to  which  was  awarded  the  first  premium,  and  which  was 
^ai^ed  by  Daniel  Kimmell,  of  this  county,  was  sent  to  the  state 
fair  at  Alton,  and  there  received  the  first  premium  of  $5  for  best 
bushel  wheat,  and  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  fair,  at  St.  Louis,  the 
same  wheat  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  showing  that 
Mr.  Xiramell  is  the  best  wheat  grower  in  the  west,  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

The  temple  of  art,  filled  with  choice  paintings,  in  oil  and  wa- 
ter colors,  beside  the  splendid  collection  of  watches  and  jewelry, 
of  Messrs.  Grear  &  Co.,  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all,  as  was  evinced  by  its  being  tilled  from  morning  until  night, 
by  crowds. 

In  a  word,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  vast 
assembly — not  an  accident  of  any  kind. 

The  premiums  were  given  out  from  the  stand,  by  the  president, 
and  all  left  for  home,  fully  determined  to  do  even  better  next 
year. 

The  society  numbered  250  members,  and  there  was  taken  in  at 
the  gates  some  $500  for  entrance  fees — added  to  the  amount  for 
membership — making  some  $750 ;  which  was  amply  sufficient  to 
defray  uU  expenses  of  fencing,  &c.,  and  left  a  handsome  sum  in 
the  treasury  for  1857. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  CONDON, 
Recording  Secretary  U.  C.  •*.  S* 
Jo7t€8borOi  Ok.f  Dtx.  &f  18dOi 
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XoTE. — ^TVe  had  bears,  foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  rattlesnakes, 
squirrels,  rabhits,  &c.,  on  exhibition,  which  I  forgot  to  noti'  e  in 
the  proper  place.  S.  8.  0. 


WABASH  COmsTY. 

McLeary's  Bluff,  Wabash  County,  ) 
March  Mi,  185(5.      ) 
Db.  John  A.  Kennicott, 

Correspondt7ig  Secretary  Ills.  Slate  ^Agricultural  Society: 
Dear  Sir — Annexed  please   find    preamble   and  rcp^'lutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wabash  County  Agricultural  iSocicty, 
on  March  3d  inst. 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

JOS.  C.  ORTn,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Whereas  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  holding  of  the  fairs  of  the 
state  agrirultural  society  has  done  much  towards  inftisiuga  6|>irit 
of  enterprise  and  emulation  over  tlie  entire  state,  but  more  par- 
ticularly 80  over  a  section  of  country  immediately  around  the 
location  of  such  fair ;  and  whereas  Southern  lUinois,  by  nature 
blessed  with  a  superior  soil  and  climate,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
elements  of  true  wealth  and  greatness,  is  still  in  the  back  ground 
in  many  of  the  developments  of  her  natural  fertility  and  internal 
greatness,  owing  mainly  to  the  apathy  and  want  of  enterprise  of 
her  inhabitants ;  therefore. 

Be  it  moJtfd^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  society  much  good  would 
re^uJt  to  the  agricultural  interents  of  the  ntatc  at  large,  but  more  particularly  to  Situth* 
em  TIHnoia,  by  the  holding  of  the  next  state  fair  at  some  southern  and  ca^l>  accessi- 
ble Dointf  by  enabling  tlie  farmers  of  that  section  of  tii«  state  to  visit  the  fair  and 
witness  an  exhibition  10  them  of  much  interest,  but  of  which  they  have  heretofore 
been  dep'  ired,  by  being  too  far  removed  from  them. 

Rnolved^  That  we  express  our  decided  preference  in  f^yor  of  hoWing  Iho  ne^t  steta 
finir  at  Salem,  in  Marion  county. 

Raolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  preamhl**  and  resolu'^ions  be  communicated  to  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  tho  Ulinois  State  AgricuJ-^ural  Society. 

[This  society  advertised  an  annual  fair  to  come  off  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  October,  '66.— Ed.] 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Fayette  Turney  writes  the  Prairie  Farmer,  that  the  county 
court  of  Wayne  had  appropriated  $  278  for  the  use  of  the  society, 
in  the  purchase  of  grounds,  &c. 

The  same  gentleman  communicates  the  information  below, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  incidentally  learn, 
also,  that  the  club  has  proved  ^'a  living  institution." 

LINN  GBOVE  FABMER's  CLUB. 

According  to  previous  notice,  the  citizens  adjacent  to  the  school 
house,  met  fur  the  purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  The  committee  who  were  to  draft  a  constitution, 
by-laws  and  rules  of  order,  handed  in  the  same,  which  were  unani- 
niously  adopted.  Upon  motion,  a  call  for  members  was  had,  and 
every  man  in  attendance  came  forward  and  signed  the  constitu- 
tion, ten  in  number.  Upon  motion,  the  club  proceeded  to  elect 
their  officers.     The  following  was  the  result : 

President — William  Iddings. 

1st  Fice  Prrsidtnt — Bascom  Johnson. 

2d  Vice  President — John  Powell. 

Secretary — Fayette  Turney. 

Treasurer — Bathew  C.  Jones. 

Trustees — Wm.  F.  Book,  Jos.  H.  Moore  and  Thos.  lluglis. 

Several  members  expatiated  on  the  importance  of  agriculture 
and  of  scientific  farming,  and  of  the  importance  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  day.  Upon  motion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  their  stated  time. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  Unionville,  Feb. 
26th,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  county  agricultural  society. 
"  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  county  was  represented,"  says  the 
Times,  and  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed.  A 
constitution  was  drawn  up  and  adopted,  and  the  officers  for  the 
year  elected.    They  are  as  follows : 

Pretident—SL  L.  Wilson. 
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Vice  Preside7ii^rA.  It.  Hamilton. 

Secretary — Jj.  S.  Pennington. 

Treasurer — Luther  Dodge. 

ExeciUive  Committee — N.  W.  Hubbard,  A.  J.  Warner,  J.  F. 
Coe,  James  A.  Sweet,  K.  G.  Clendenin,  James  Snyder, 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  (1856,)  we  loam  that  a  meeting 
\^  as  held,  and  very  spirited  and  liberal  resolutions  adopted  in  re- 
{,  cvd  to  the  county  fairs. 


WILL  COUNTY. 

The  agricaltoral  society  of  this  county  was  organized  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1851,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers, 
who  were  to  hold  their  offices,  respectively,  until  the  first  annual 
meeting,  which,  as  per  constitution,  was  fixed  for  the  7th  of  No- 
vember following: 

President — D.  W.  Cropsey,  Wheatland. 

Vice  President — Asa  McDonald,  New  Lenox. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — D.  C.  Young,  Lockport. 

At  tlie  first  annual  meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Hon.  J.  A.  Matteson,  Joliet. 

Vice  President — Robert  Stevens,  Joliet. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — D.  C.  Young,  Lockport. 

*^i  Excutive  Committee^  of  three  from  each  town  In  the  county, 
was  chosen,  as  follows : 

Wheatland — D.  W.  Cropsey,  Amasa  Thomas,  T.  R.  Clow,  jr, 

Du  Page— H.  Boardman,  E.  W.  Smith,  A.  C.  Paxon. 

Plainfield — Cyrus  Ashley,  M.  Pearson,  Leander  Hamlin. 

Lockport — H.  Morse,  H.  Aiken,  Jacob  Smith. 

Homer — Geo.  Mess,  A.  Granger,  B.  M.  Dancer. 

Joliet — U.  D.  Higinbotham,  S.  W.  Bowen,  E.  Zarley. 

New  Lenox — A.  McDonald,  B.  F.  Allen,  J.  Cooper. 

Frankfort — W.  B.  Cleveland,  J.  Eeed,  Allen  Denny, 

Carey— S.  W.  Cooper,  G.  Baker,  J.  E.  Phillips- 
Crete— Willard  Wood,  G.  Goodenow,  A.  Wilder. 

Troy^-J.  H.  Eobinson,  J.  Wooley,  sen.,  John  McEvoy, 

Channahan — J.  Jessup,  M.  Morehouse,  J.  Schermerhorn, 

Wilmington — A.  J.  Mclntyre,  P.  Stewart,  D,  Small, 
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Wesley— J.  Frazer,  D.  Willard,  A.  Warner. 
Eeed— J.  Killpatrick,  M.  T,  Tilden,  II.  Campbell. 
Wilton— J.  M.  Kibbon,  W.  T.  Nelson,  II.  Kelsey. 
Jackson — Geo.  Linebarger,  J.  Sawyer,  J.  Yurawalt. 
Florence — J.  Linebarger,  W.  W.  Monteith,  J.  Shoemaker. 
Trenton— S.  E.  Bowen,  Clark^Baker,  E.  Bailey. 
Rockville — J.  C.  Martin,  M.  Forbes,  M.  Shreffler. 
Sherburne — J.  Hamilton,  II.  Segar,  E.  Hathaway. 
Bourbonais — D.  Van  Meter,  N.  Vesseur,  J.  W.  Smith. 
Momence — ^X.  Messenger,  J.  Perry,  W.  A.  Chatfield. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  Joliet,  October  6th,  1852.  As  a  first 
effort,  it  was  very  good,  and  in  some  of  the  departments  the  exhi- 
bition would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  G.  D.  A.  Pai-ks.  At 
this  fair  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  viz  : 

President — Robert  Stevens,  Joliet. 

Vice  Presidents — Leander  Hamlin,  J.  Shoemaker,  B.  F.  Eus- 
sell  and  D.  Van  Meter. 

Secretary — D.  C.  Young. 

•Assistant  Secretary — E.  E.  Barber. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Richardson. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  were  unanimously  re- 
elected. 

The  second  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  October, 
1853,  at  Lockport;  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  G.  A. 
Gooding,  esq.  A  short  notice  of  this  fair,  taken  from  the  Lock- 
port  Telegraph,  accompanied,  also,  by  extracts  from  Mr.  Gooding's 
address,  will  be  found  by  referring  to  page  265,  of  first  volume  of 
Transactions  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society.  At  tliis  fiiir  the 
officers  elected  by  the  society,  for  the  coming  year,  were: 

President — Leander  Hamlin,  Plainfield. 
Vice  President — Iliram  Norton,  Lockport. 

Secretary — R.  E.  Barber,  Joliet. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Richardson,  Joliet 

Executive  Committee — 

Du  Page — H.  Boardman,  R.  W.  Smith,  J.  L.  Alexander. 

AVheatland — Alonzo  Ray,  Robert  Clow,  jr.,  A.  S.  Thomas. 

Plainfield— 5-0.  Ashley,  Alvah  Culver,  A.  McAllister. 

Lockport — ^R,  B,  Ilarrington,  J.  H.  Felter,  A.  S.  Anderson^ 
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Homer — R.  Jennison,  A.  Collins,  George  Garden. 
New  Lenox — J.  C.  Kercheval,  William  Ferguson,  P.  Link. 
Frankfort — J.  W.  Smith,  A.  Dewey,  Williain  Blaisdell. 
Manhattan — John  Young,  Clark  Baker,  M.  Berrigan. 
Green  Garden — J.  X.  Bemis,  J.  M.  Green,  C.  Pettys. 
Careys-Jesse  Bickel,  Wm.  Pollock,  S.  AV.  Cooper. 
Crete— A^  Wilder,  E.  W.  Beach,  Willard  Wood. 
Wilton— W.  T.  Nelson,  L.  O^Conner,  H.  Harvey. 
Florence— R.  H.  Xott,  W.  W.  Monteith,  S.  Morey. 
Wesley — H.  Warner,  Wm.  Goodwin,  John  Ritchey. 
Reed— T.  T.  Tilden,  J.  KiUpatrick,  Wm.  McGinnis. 
Wilmington — F.  Mitchell,  P.  Stewart,  K.  X.  Osborne. 
Jackson — Wm.  Cotton,  Geo.  Linebarger,  S.  Johnson. 
Troy— J.  T.  RandaU,  J.  DUlon,  C.  Thornton. 

Channahan — P.  McCowan, Daily,  J.  O.  Knapp. 

Joliet — Robert  Ste>:ens,  Wm.  Hadsall,  D.  Richards. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  at  Lockport,  12th 
and  13th  October,  1854.  The  weather,  on  both  of  these  days,  as 
well  as  on  the  one  previous,  was  very  unfavorable,  being  rainy. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  nor  the  display  of  arti- 
cles or  animals  so  extensive  as  the  year  before.  There  were, 
however,  many  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  exhibited, 
with  numerous  coops  of  fowls  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  display 
of  agricultural  implements  was  rather  limited,  though  what  wore 
shown  were  of  the  finest  finish,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  mechanics  who  produced  them.  The  ladies'  department  was 
not  so  well  represented  as  on  similar  occasions  ;  but  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity  adorned  the  hall  of  ex 
hibition.     Hon.  S.  W.  Randall  delivered  an  address  to  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  society  proceeded  to  the  se- 
lection of  oflicerSj  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  tlie  following 
named  gentlemen : 

President — A.  S.  Anderson,  Lockport. 

Vice  President — John  Young,  Manhattan. 

Secretary — B.  F.. Russell,  Homer. 

Treasurer — Benj.  Richardson,  Joliet. 

The  executive  committee,  with  but  few  exceptions,  remained  as 
it  was  the  year  before. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  Joliet,  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  September,  1855.    The  concourse  of  visit- 
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was  by  fkr  the  largest  that  ever  came  together,  on  any  occasion 
of  the  kind,  since  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  display  i:i 
every  department,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  superior  t  > 
any  of  our  former  iairs ;  but  still  not  what  our  county  should  <!( , 
possessing  such  ample  material  as  she  does  for  making  a  spleivl:  I 
exhibition. 

The  entries  at  this  fair  were  as  follows : 

Of  horses,  47 ;  mules  and  asses,  Y ;  cattle,  59  ;  sheep,  40 ;  coart  ^ 
manufactured  articles,  45;  hogs,  2;  coops  of  fowls,  5;  fruit,  7; 
garden  vegetable?,  10 ;  dairy  produce,  9 ;  [flowers,  7 ;  ladies* 
work,  65 ;  ornamental  pictures,  daguerreotypes,  &c.,  17.  Total, 
320. 

There  were  numerous  animals  and  articles  exhibited  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  hall,  which  were  not  registered;  and,  conse- 
quently, did  not  compete  for  premiums. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  that  nearly  all  *of  the  cattle  regietered 
were  of  the  finest  breeds,  embracing  the  finest  of  the  herds  of 
Geo.  Bamett,  Kobert  Milne  and  others.  The  sheep  exhibi  ed 
-  were  but  samples  of  the  many  numerous  fine  flocks  of  French  an  I 
Spanish  merinos,  of  which  Ihis  county  can  boast  The  grei  t 
number  of  fine  horses  exhibited  caUed  fortli  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  both  from  strangers  and  residents.  The 
mechanical  department  of  tliis  county,  though  it  was  not  repre- 
sented in  all  its  varied  branches,  was  well  sustained  in  all  the 
coarser  and  heavier  work,  such  as  farming  implements,  wagons, 
carnages,  buggies,  i&c.  In  this  line  of  business  our  county  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of  shop  work  ex, 
hibited  convinced  every  beholder  that  the  mechanics  of  Will  coun- 
ty are  i)erfect  masters  of  their  trades.  The  principal  exhibitors  of 
buggies,  wagons,  &c.,  were  Phillips  &  Waterman,  of  Lockport. 
Of  fismners'  implements,  John  Lane,  jr.,  Lockport ;  Cagwin  & 
Jones,  JoUet ;  and  Shrefller  &  Vandersoll,  Plainfield. 

The  large  number  of  ladies  in  attendance,  with  the  various  sam- 
ples of  domestic  and  fancy  work,  by  them  exhibited,  testified  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  sustaining  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  our  society. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  in  premiums,  at  this  feir,  was  about 
$226.  The  annual  address  before  the  society  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  G.  D.  A.  Parks.  The  amount  in  money  offered  as  premi- 
ums for  the  Mr  of  1856,  is  near  $600. 

The  officers  for  1856  were  as  follows: 
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Presuleni — John  Young,  Manhattafl. 

Vice  President — ^Alvah  Culver,  Plainfiold* 

Secretary — R.  B.  Harrington,  Lockport. 

Treasurer — Benj.  IHcliardson,  Joliet. 

An  executive  committee  was  chosen,  as  follows : 

Wheatland — Alonzo  Eay,  A.  S,  Thomas,  Geo.  A.  Wheeler. 

DuPage— A.  C.  Paxon,  K.  W.  Killmer,  R.  G.  Freeman. 

Plainfield — Cyrus  Ashley,  E.  J.  Wood,  Joel  Dillman. 

Lockport — Warren  Hawley,  Geo.  Mess,  Jacob  Smith. 

Homer — A.  G.  Rowley,  A.  B.  Brooks,  Ifa  Austin. 

Jackson — ^D.  B.  Cagwin,  Geo.  Linebarger,  E.  B.  Crafts. 

Crete— Merril  Kyle,  William  Ilewes,  Wilson  Phelps. 

Wilton — Wm.  Nelson,  David  Dancer,  J.  Harvey. 

Florence — J.  Shoemaker,  N.  N.  Osborne,  S.  Morey. 

Washington — Joseph  Waite,  Aaron  Johnston,  John  Sollett. 

Joliet — ^Wm.  Hadsell,  H.  D.  Higinbotham,  D.  C.  Young. 

Reed— R.  S.  Noble,  Wm.  McGinnis,  T.  T.  Tilden. 

New  Lenox — J.  C.  Kercheval,  Wm.  Gouger,  Abram  Francis. 

Frankfort — Chauncey  Carpenter,  W.  B.  Owen.  W.  B.  Cleve- 
land. 

Manhattan — Clark  Baker,  Martin  Berrigan,  Hiram  Olney. 

Green  Garden — G.  M.  Green,  A.  A.  Angel,  Noah  Johnston. 

Carey — Geo.  Baker,  S.  W.  Cooper,  G.  W.  Gaines. 

Wilmington — Peter  Stewart,  A.  J.  Mclntyre,  A.  W.  Bowen. 

Troy — C.  Thornton,  B.  Vanallstyne,  H.  G.  Moore. 

Channahan — Peter  McCowan,  J.  B.  Schermerhom,  H.  Alt- 
house. 

Wesley — ^Harvey  Warner,  E.  W.  Jones,  John  Frazer. 
I  am  yours  respectfully, 

R  B.  HARRINGTON* 

^^  Besides  the  encouragement  given  to  the  societies,  I  find 
there  is  a  benefit  conferred  on  publishers,  manufactures,  etc.,  by 
giving  local  lists  of  active  and  intelb'gent  agriculturists. 

J.  A.  K. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

From  R.  Ogilby,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  this  society, 
tre  incidentally  learned  that  their  fair  for  1856  was  to  come  off 
at  the  same  time  as  the  state  fair — a  very  bad  arrangement  under 
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all  circumstances.  .From  another  source,  we  are'  informed  tliat 
the  number  of  entriee  was  831.  Total  receipts  $2,000— agtinst 
680  entries,  and  about  $1,000  receipts,  the  year  previous* 

Since  writing  the  above  the  foliowibg  notice  has  been  found  in 
the  Prairie  Fai-mer,  and  We  conclude  that  the  managers  had  dis- 
covered the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  holding  the  state  Tair, 
and  altered  their  own  appointments  accordingly: 

We  have  received  the  list  of  premiums,  with  the  names  of 
awarding  committees,  for  the  third  annual  fair  of  the  Winnebago 
County  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Kockford, 
the  last  week  in  September,  1856.  Exliibition  days — Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  23d,  24th  and  25th. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are — 

President — H.  P.  Sloan,  Winnebago. 

Vice  President — Horace  Starkey,  Butler. 

Secretary — Robert  Ogilby,  Rockford. 

Treasurer — H.  R.  Enoch,  Guilford. 

Corresponding  Secretary — E.  W.  Blaisdell,  jr.,  Rockford. 

Recording  Secretary — M.  B.  Derrick,  Rockford. 

Directors — Robert  J.  Cross,  Roscoe ;  R.  H.  Saunders,  Lysan- 
der;  Horace  Miller,  New  Milford;  Milton  Kilbum,  Rocklbrd; 
Lewis  Owen,  Owen. 

Committee  on  Stocky  Farming  Utensilsy  Carriages^  'Wagons^ 
^•c. — Horace  Miller,  R.  H.  Saunders,  Milton  Kilburn. 

Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures — Horace  Starkey,  Lewis 
Owen,  Robert  Ogilby. 

The  committee  on  stock  and  domestic  manufactures  constitute 
the  executive  committee. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  TriE  CONVENTION  FQR   THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
ILUNOIS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Decatur,  Macon  County,  III.,  December  17, 185©^ 

Pursuant,  to  tlic  call  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pnrposey 
at  the  lust  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,,  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  horticulture  was  convened  this  day. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  IIou.  M.  L.  Dunhip, 
Hon.  D.  J.  Baker,  of  Alton,  was  chosen  chaii'man,  and  C^  K. 
Overman,  of  Bloomington,  secretaiy. 

The  chairman,  in  an  appropriate  and  spirited  address,,  explain- 
ed at  length  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  necessity  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  state  horticultural  society,  and  the  cheering  pros- 
pects which  were  before  those  who  embarked  in  the  cause. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Alton,  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  draft  a  con8titntk>n  and  by-laws  :  which  was 
adopted.  Whereupon,  tlie  chairman  announced  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  said  committee :  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Hon.  M.  L,  Dunlap, 
Hon.L.  I^lsworth,  J.  E.  Starr  and  Dr.  H.  0.  Johns.. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  of  Alton,  moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  persons  to  prepare  business  for  the  convention. 
Approved.  The  chairman  appointed  J.  Atwood,  of  Alton;  L. 
Starr,  of  Fremont;  and  O.  B.  Galnsha,  of  Lisbon,  said  committee. 
The  committee  retired,  and  the  convention  iulbrmaHy  discussed 
the  merits  of  different  varieties  of  fruit.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  made  a  report; 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

On  motion,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  reported,  were  taken 
up,  discussed,  amended  and  adopted,  seriatum,  and  as  a  whole 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull  then  moved  thajt  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
county,  so  far  as  they  were  represented,  be  appointed  to  nominate- 
oflScers  for  this  society..  Adopted^  and  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Madison ;; 
M.  L.  Dunlap,  of  Cooi ;  H^  C^  Johns,  of  Macon ;  R.  W.  Hunt, 
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of  Dn  Page;  K  Overman,  of  Fulton  ;  S.  Shaw,  of  Tazewell ;  W. 
H.  Mann,  of  McLean ;  O.  B.  Galusha,  of  Kendall ;  and  Wm. 
Stewart,  of  Adams,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  committee  having  retired  for  the  purpose,  retiuned  with 
the  following  report : 

For  President— E.  S.  Hull,  of  Alton. 

For  Vice  Presidents — R.  W.  Hunt,  Naperville,  second  district; 
F.  E.  Ph<Bnix,  Bloomington,  third  district ;  L.  Shaw,  Fremont, 
fourth  district ;  S.  Francis,  Springfield,  fifth  district ;  Wni.  Stew- 
art, Payson,  sixth  district;  Dr.  Kile,  Paris,  seventh  district;  J. 
P.  Reynolds,  Saleia,  eighth  district ;  A.  Bainbridge,  Joncsboro, 
ninth  district. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  E.  jStarr,  Alton. 
(  or  responding  Secretary — O,   B.  Galusha,  Lisbon,  Kendall 
county. 

•Assistant  Recording  Secretary — ^F.  R.  Phoenix,  Bloomington. 
Treasurer— B.  F.  Long,  Alton. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  named  were,  on 
motion,  duly  elected  to  the  offices  for  which  they  were  nominated. 
The  president,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  then  took  his  seat  and  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  felt  that  thia 
day  a  new  era  in  horticulture  had  commenced — the  fiat  had  gone 
forth  that  the  people  should  be  aroused  to  a  subject  so  replete 
with  interest,  one  which  appealed  to  their  sense  of  the*  beautiful, 
one  wliich  appealed  to  them  pecuniarily  ;  indeed,  one  which  stood 
scarcely  second  to  any  other  interest  in  our  state.  He  felt  proud 
to  bo  tlie  humble  instrument  in  the  liands  of  others  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  tliis  work. 

Upon  motion  of  Dn  B.  F.  Long,  the  secretary  was  authorized 
to  procure  the  necessary  books  *and  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society.  O.  B.  Oalusha,  from  the  conmiittee  to  pre- 
pare business,  presented  the  following  report;  which  was  approved: 
The  committee  to  prepare  business  would  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
to  the  state  legislature,  at  its  approaching  session,  praying  for  a 
charter  for  this  society.  Also  a  conmiitteo  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  pronjote  the  interests  of 
the  society. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Hon.  M.  P.  Dunlap,  and  Hon.  D.  J.  Baker, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  above  rcconunenda- 
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Also,  a  committee  of  one,  to  draft  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the 
object  of  this  association,  and  its^claims^upon  the  triends  of  horti- 
culture throughout  the  state. 

On  motion  of  L.  Ellsworth,  the  corresponding  secretary,  O.  B. 
Galusha,  was  selected  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion  of  G.  R.  Overman,  the  committee  to  prepare  mani- 
festo was  instructed  to^send  a  copy  of  this  manifesto  to  all  the  pa- 
pers in  the  state,  requesting  them  to  publish  the  same.  O.  B. 
GWusha  moved  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to 
examine  finiits  presented  to  the  society  at  itsj  present  meeting. 
The  president  appointed  H.  P.  Penniman,  M.  L.  Danlap,  C,  R. 
Overman,  L.  Ellsworth  and  H.  C.  Johns  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  D.  J.  Baker,  the  president  was  added  to  that 
committee.  The  committee,  having  proceeded  with  their  exami- 
nation, reported  as  follows: 

.Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  of  Alton,  presented  a  quantity  of  fruit  for  ex- 
amination. Newtown  Pippin  decided  true.  ^Has  not  succeeded  • 
well  north.  Dr.  Long  says :  A  medium  bearer,  slow  coming  in- 
to fruit ;  second  only  to  Lady  Apple  in  price  ;  keeps  until  March. 
President^says :  Early  bearer ;  keeps,  without  decay,  until  May, 
in  cool  cellars.     Best  single  variety  for  latitude  of  Alton. 

Winter  fFi'ne— Distinct^from  Wine  or  Wine  Sap. 

Dtp  Bed— Showy ;  size  small.  Dr.  Long  says :  Productive, 
bears  regular,  best  inequality.     Committe'e  say  only  good. 

Sawles^  Jane — True.  gDr.  Long  says :  Enormous  beArer ;  re- 
quiring thinning ;  the  most  popular  winter  apple,  with  proper  at- 
tention to  thinning.     Committee  coincide. 

Gilpin^  or  Small  Romanite — Good  for  baking  [and  cider,  and 
will  always  sell  in  the  spring, 

Milam  Apple — True.     Great  bearer ;  third  quality ;  small. 

Pryor^s  Bed— True.  Late  fall  and  early  winter ;  productive, 
and  profitable  for  market. 

Lady — True.  Late  coming  into  bearer ;  commands  high  price 
in  market. 

Winter  Greening — Dr.  Long  says :  Great  bearer ;  does  uot 
like  it ;  nev^r  ripens  well ;  will  re-graft  in  the  spring. 

A.  &  F.  Starr,  of  Alton,  presented  : 

JVeiolown  Pippin— tr\\e\  Lady—iTM%  Gilpin— true  ;  Rawlesi^ 
Jane/— true;    Pennocky  or    Big   Bomanite — ^true — ^worthless; 
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White  Bellflower — ^true — best;  Yellow  BePflower — \t\xq — ^very 
gooA\  King oj  JiUon — ^worthless; -fferf  Canada — true.  President 
says :  Best  early  winter  for  latitude  of  Alton.  fVinesap — true. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  winter  apples ;  quality  best ;  very  pro- 
ductive thoughout  the  state ;  hardy.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  then  approved. 

On  motion  of  L.  Ellsworth,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  president 
be  requested  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  diflTerent  railroads  in 
the  state  for  free  passes  for  the  use  of  the  executive  committee 
and  officers  of  the  society,  to  be  by  them  used  only  when  travel- 
ing on  business  of  the  *society. 

On  motion  of  J.  E.  Crandall,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  the  society,  present  at  the  meeting,  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Long,  "the  corresponding  secretary  waa  in- 
structed to  apply  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  inlbrmation 
touching  the  climate,  temperature  and  geology  of  our  state,  and 
also  for  a  copy  of  the  meteorological  table. 

L.  Ellsworth  moved  that  the  members  of  the  society,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature,  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  course  of  the  wind,  together  with  the  effects  upon  trees, 
plants,  fruits,  cS^c,  and  report  the  same  to  the  society  from  time  to 
time.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  9  o'- 
clock, A.  M. 

DsoATTTB,  Deoembeb  18, 1856. 

Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  A.  Bainbridge,  of  Jonesboro, 
accompanying  scions  of  the  White  Winter  Pearmain  and  Back- 
ingham  Apples. 

This  introduced  the  subject  of  the  best  method  of  keeping 
scions.  0.  E.  Overman  was  called  for,  and  responded  by  saying 
that  he  had  heard  or  read  of  and  had  met  with  partial  success  in 
all.  They  must  be  kept  fresh  to  succeed  well.  The  best  plan,  so 
far  as  he  had  tried,  was  to  cut  scions  as  early  as  admissible  in  the 
fall ;  then  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  selecting  a  dry  spot ;  in  this 
place  a  box,  in  which  put  the  scions,  covering  first  with  straw  and 
then  with  earth.  Another  method  was  to  box  them  up  with  saw 
dust,  nearly  dry,  and  keep  in  cool  cellar.  For  grafting,  he  pre- 
fers roots  of  one  year's  growth.    Had  grafted  peaches  and  neoto- 
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linee  on  roots,  bnt  did  not  succeed  welL  Csed  the  roots  of  one 
year's  growth.  Has  had  poor  snccess  in  grafting  pears  on  their 
roots.  The  roots  of  one  year  old  Virginia  Thorn  he  had  found  to 
do  well  for  dwarfing  the  pear. 

Dr.  Haskell  cats  scions  with  the  leaves  on,  and  keeps  them 
well  by  closely  packing  them  in  bulk.  Has  cut  the  scions  at  all 
times  of  the  winter;  if  froxen  he  thaws  them  out  carefully. 
Thinks  the  grafts  from  frosen  scions  do  not  do  welK 

L.  Ellsworth  was  next  called  upon.  Keeps  his  scions  in  a  cel- 
lar by  planti^  the  butts  in  sawdust ;  do  well  if  kept  cool ;  best 
time  to  cftt  was  just  as  the  leaves  were  dropping ;  has  cut  at  all 
times  ^  if  frozen  must  be  thawed  before  using ;  the  frost  must  be 
taken  out  by  placing  the  scions  in  cool  water,  or  by  burying  in , 
the  earth. 

O.  B.  Galusha  had  tried  different  methods ;  now  uses  a  box 
closely  packing  them  until  nearly  foil ;  puts  then  a  few  strips  to 
secure  them  firmly  in  their  place ;  then  having  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  turns  the  box  over  into  the  hole,  and  throws  on  some 
straw  and  dirt  to  keep  them  from  the  frost. 

M.  L.  Dunlap  uses  sawdust  just  from  the  logs;  kept  cool  and 
ventilated,  but  not  allowed  to  freeze;  should  be  cut  in  November 
and  December.  Germinal  bud  grafts  succeed  as  well  as  side  bud 
grafts,  if  mature.  The  side  shoots  of  nursery  trees  are  generally 
mature,  if  not  cut  back  to  a  sound  bud ;  frozen  scions  should  be 
thawed  out  gradually. 

Grafting  the  one  year  old  Mazzard  Cherry. — ^This  operation, 
as  described  by  Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  differs  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  splice  grafting,  in  the  more  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
is  effected.  With  a  sharp  knife  sever  the  stalk,  with  a  smooth 
eloping  cut  upwards,  so  that  such  point  will  exactly  correspond 
in  size  with  the  graft,  and  a  similar  slope  downwards  on  the  scion ; 
place  the  two  together,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  fit ;  then,  with  a 
strong  linen  thread  previously  secured  to  a  button  hole  in  the  vest, 
take  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the  right  hand  and  proceed  to  bind 
very  firmly  the  graft  to  the  stock,  holding  the  scion  and  stock  with 
the  left  hand  to  prevent  slipping.  Having  tied  the  ligature,  or, 
rather,  having  drawn  the  end  of  it  down  between  the  graft  and 
stock,  which  was  been  left  a  little  open  at  the  top  to  receive  it,  with 
a  brush  apply  a  thin  coating  of  warm  wax,  being  very  thin,  is  suffi- 
ciently transparent  to^admit  of  seeing  the  union  of  stock  and  graft. 
Thef  wiU  ga:ieraU7  be  ftmad  to  be  QBit^  when  two  or  moreiiw^ 
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leaves  are  formed  on  the  graft.  It  will  then  be  jM-oper  to  cut  the 
thread,  which,  up  to  this  period,  held  the  stock  and  scion  in  con- 
tact.  The  more  perfect  success  of  this  mode  of  grafting  stone 
fruits,  particularly  the  cherry,  over  the  ordinary  modes  hitherto 
practiced,  is  attributed  to  the  close  contact  in  which  the  parts  to  be 
united  are  held,  and  to  the  partial  obstruction  of  the  sap  along  the 
edges,  causing  the  parts  to  cicatrise  in  a  few  days. 

In  answer  to  a  call,  Dr.  Hull  stated  that  the  grafts  of  the  peach, 
embracing  a  portion  of  tlie  two  years'  old  wood,  could  be  success- 
fully inserted  either  in  the  peach  or  plum  stocks  by  cleft  grafting, 
thereby  making  it  practicable  to  send  grafts  of  new  and  desirable 
sorts  to  distant  places  for  spring  use.  The  current  year's  shoots, 
when  large  and  very  fine,  would  sometimes  succeed.  He  had  sel- 
dom failed  to  secure  a  perfect  union  of  the  stock  and  graft  when  a 
portion  of  the  two  years'  old  wood  was  employed. 

Dr.  Long  desired  to  know  how  grafts  intended  for  distant  places 
should  be  packed  to  prevent  their  shrivelling  or  becoming  too  dry. 

Dr.  Hull — First  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  then  immerse  the 
cuttings  in  a  thin  solution  of  gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol ; 
then  carefully  wrap  each  scion  in  cotton,  to  protect  it  from  bruising. 
It  may  then  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  good  condition. 

C.  R.  Overman  had  practiced  covering  the  grafts  with  warm 
wax.     His  grafts  usually  arrived  in  fine  order. 

M.  L.  Dunlap,  by  request,  went  into  a  minute  practical  descrip- 
tion of  a  process  of  root-grafting  the  peach,  which,  so  far  as  tried, 
he  had  foimd  to  be  quite  successful.  He  used  firm  and  well  matured 
shoots,  cut  them  with  convenient  length  to  transplant  well.  These 
pieces  of  root  are  split  from  the  side,  nearly  through,  so  as  to 
leave  the  bark  entire  on  the  opposite  side.  Having  cut  the  graft 
wedging  both  ways,  it  is  laid  into  the  root  and  firmly  bound, 
waxed,  and  the  treatment  in  other  respects  the  same  as  for  root- 
grafted  apple  trees.  He  believes  that  this  kind  of  grafting  wUlj 
when  better  understood,  be  generally  practiced  in  the  propagation 
of  peach  trees. 

On  motion,  the  ad  interim  committee  was  nominated  and  elect- 
ed :  L.  Ellsworth,  Naperville,  Du  Page  county ;  F.  E.  Phoenix, 
Bloomington,  McLean  county ;  A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove, 
Loe  county ;  Wm.  Stewart,  Payson,  Adams  county ;  'Henry  Os- 
wald, Jonesboro,  Union  county ;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Leyden,  Cook 
county ;  Tyler  McWhorter,  Millersburg,  Mercer  county ;  A.  Wil- 
liams, Galesburg,  Knox  county ;  J.  E.  Starr,  E.  S.  Hull,  and  A. 
6.  Barry,  Alton,  Madison  county. 
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On  motion  of  L.  Ellsworth,  Messrs.  Star,  Hull  and  Barry,  of ' 
the  ad  interim  committee,  be  the  committee  to  whom  all  reports 
must  be  sent,  and  that  three  members  of  said  committee  should 
constitute  a  quorum. 

L.  Ellsworth  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  and  are 
hereby  gratefully  tendered  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  of  Decatur,  for 
his  services  in  procuring  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  society,  as 
well  as  for  his  courtesy  and  attention  to  our  wants.     Adopted. 

C.  E.  Ovennan  moved  that  an  order  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
president  for  the  amount  he  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  print- 
ing half  fare  tickets.     Adopted. 

J.  E.  Starr  moved  that  each  member  use  his  influence  in  ob- 
taining members,  and  that  he  forward  the  names  and  fees  to  the 
recording  secretary.     Adopted. 

Adjourned,  sint  die. 

JAMES  E.  STARR, 

Recording  Secretary. 

CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS   AND   NA^ES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting : 

CONSTITUTION. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  one  president,  nine 
vice  presidents,  one  corresponding  secretary,  and  one  assistant 
recording  secretary,  one  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee. 

The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business,  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  Wednesday 
alter  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  vice  presidents  of  the  society  shall  be  chosen,  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  and  shall  be,  ex-officio^  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  payment  of  the  fee  of  one  dollar,  annually,  shall  constitute 
membership. 

The  constitution  or  the  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting)  by  %  vote  of  two^thirdB  of  tlie  members  present. 
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BY-LAWS. 


The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society  and 
of  the  executive  committee,  but  shall  have  no  vote  at  meetings  of 
said  committee.  He  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of 
any  three  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  society  and  the  executive  committee. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  society,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  required. 

The  recording  secretary  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  assistant  recording  secretary  shall  assist  the  recording  sec- 
retary in  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts,  and  present  annually  a 
statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  for  what  expended. 
He  shall  pay  out  no  moneys  fexcept  upon  presentation  of  an  order 
signed  by  the  president  and  recording  secretary. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
and  shall  liold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be 
elected. 

The  society  shall  hold  one  annual  exhibition,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  designate. 

Five  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  eonstitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

There  shall  be  an  ad  interim  committee  of  eleven  members, 
whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
society  upon  all  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers  and  other  horticultu- 
ral products  that  may  be  sent  them  by  any  member  of  the  society 
during  the  recess. 

The  ad  interim  committee  will  report  minutely  aU  facts  con- 
nected with  the  objects  presented,  so  far  as  they  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

KAHE8  OF  HEMBBB8. 

E.  8.  Hull,  Alton,  Madison  county ;  L.  Shaw,  Tremont,  Taze- 
well county ;  F.  Starr,  Alton,  Madison  county ;  B.  F.  Long,  Alton, 
Madison  county ;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Leyden,  Cook  county ;  W.  H. 
Mann,  Bloomington,  McLean  county ;  John  Atwood,  Alton,  Madi- 
son county ;  H.  C.  Johns,  Decatur,  Macon  county ;  C.  K.  Overman, 
BloofBlagton,  MoLett  ooo&ty ;  0«  B»  Galosbi^  Lasboii,  SandiU 
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county ;  R  W.  Hunt,  NapervUle,  Du  Page  county ;  Lewis  Ells- 
worth, Naperville,  Du  Page  county ;  Geo.  Barry,  Alton,  Madison 
county;  Wm.  Stewart,  Payson,  Adams  county;  J.  E.  Crandall, 
Chicago ;  N.  Overman,  Canton,  Fulton  county  ;  D.  J.  Baker,  Al- 
ton, Madison  county ;  H.  E.  Newton,  Moline,  Rock  Island  county; 
A.  S.  Barry,  Alton,  Madison  county ;  Henry  Oswald,  Jonesboro, 
Union  county ;  D.  S.  Allen,  Decatur,  Macon  county ;  Allen  Bain- 
bridge,  Jonesboro,  Union  county ;  J.  E.  Starr,  Alton,  Madison 
county ;  Elijah  Frost,  Godfrey,  Madison  county ;  John  P.  Rey- 
nolds, jr.,  Salem,  Marion  county ;  Chas.  B-  Pelton,  Jonesboro, 
Union  county;  Wm.  Kile,  Paris,  Edgar  county;  S.  Francis, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  county;  Charles  Kennieott,  West  North- 
field,  Cook  county  ;  Cyrus  Webster,  Salens,  Marion  county ;  Jos, 
Miller,  Alton,  Madison  county. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  E^^UTIVB  BOARa 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So- 
-ciety  assembled  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1857-r-being  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  for  the  annual  m^^  of  the  board* 

Present — 

President— Br.  E.  S*.  ^ulh 

Executive  CommiH^e-rr-jyr.  Wm.  Kile,  Paris;  John  P.  Reynolds, 
Salem ;  W.  C.  Maiv%  Bloomington ;  S.  Francis,  Springfield ;  R. 
W.  Hunt,  Naperville. 

The  meeting  Mras  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  R.  W. 
Hunt  was  chosea  Si^cretary,  pro  tern.. 

The  constitutiox^  by-laws,  and  proceedings  of  the  convention 
held  in  Decatw\^r^  called  for,  read  and  approved. 

After  reading  the  minutes,  the  president  addressed  the  commit- 
tee. He  said  he  was  happy  to  meet  so  many  intelligent  gentle- 
men here,  from  distant  sections,  of  the  state.  They  had  found 
their  way  hith,er  at  their  own  expensip,  while  the  committee  on 
agriculture  ^ere  provided  with  free  passes.  This  was  not  as  it 
ought  to  be,  wd  he  hoped  hereafter  that  the  railroad  companies 
nvould  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  th^meipbers  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  society  could,  -vi^hen  attending  its  bu- 
siness meetings,  pass  over  their  several  i^)ad^  at  reduced  rates  of 
£ure. 

This  society  should,  at  any  early  d^jy:,^  consider  the  propriety  of 
eetsbliahj^  an  experimental  gardef^tp.b^  atrictly  under  t}i^  c^pq^ 
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trol  of  the  society,  at  the  head  of  which  should  be  placed  some  per- 
son possessing  such  horticultural  attainments  as  the  duties  of  his 
office  should  require,  and  make  it  his  duty,  among  other  things,  to 
collect,  receive  and  propagate  scions  of  new  and  valuable  fruits 
and  other  horticultural  products,  and  report  upon  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner.  lie  should  be 
a  member  of  the  committee,  ad  inUrim. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  lost  to  the  state  for  the  want 
of  specific  information,  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  a 
system  of  experiments,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge.  It  was 
seriously  felt  by  our  farmers,  nurserymen  and  gardeners.  Neither 
the^  horticultural  nor  agricultural  periodicals,  nor  societies,  nor  in- 
dividual enterprise,  now  in  operation,  are  deemed  sufficient  for  all 
that  is  desirable.  To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  any  new  and 
estimable  product,  originating  in  other  states,  our  corresponding 
secretary  had  been  instructed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  kin- 
dred local  organizations,  requesting  them  to  forward  to  this  society 
grafts  of  valuable  seedlings,  found  in  their  several  localities. 

The  president's  grounds  were  open  to  the  introduction  and  for 
the  propagation  of  new  fruits,  which,  if  received,  would  bo  grown 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  society,  free  of  charge,  or 
until  they  could  establish  a  garden  of  their  own. 

The  president  concluded  his  remarks  by  stating  other  business 
that  would  require  the  action  of  this  board  at  this  time. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  following  was  added  to  the  by-laws: 
"  The  executive  committee  may,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, admit  honorary  members,  by, an  unanimous  vote." 

On  motion,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  president  and  members  of  the  cen- 
tral committee,  ad  interim^  were  authorized  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  first  fall  or  annual  fair  of  the  society,  and  pre- 
pare a  premium  list  for  the  exhibition. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Hunt,  the  president  was  requested  to  make 
application  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  state,  to  pass  a  committee  ol  one  over  their  respective 
roads,  free,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  scions  of  the  diflferent  va- 
rieties of  seedling  fruits  and  other  horticultural  objects,  with  a  view 
of  disseminating  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  president  was  chosen  said  committee,  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  make  such  collections. 
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On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  following  was  added  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  society:  "That  all  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  en- 
tered for  competition,  shall  be  considered  the  property  of  the  so- 
ciety.'* 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Reynolds,  R.  W.  Hnnt  was  chosen  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  examine  into  and  report  to  the  society,  at  its 
next  meeting,  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  establishing  a 
horticultural  garden  and  nursery,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
society,  together  with  some  plans  of  construction  and  operation. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  president  was  authorized  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  spring  exhibition,  and  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  premium  list  for  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned,  sine  die. 

E.  S.  HULL,  President 
R.  W.  Hunt,  Secretary^  pro  tern. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS- 


Bt  J^bn  Rkykou)«. 
CHAPTER  L 

tHi   SOIL,   STRPACE,    AKD   AORtCULTCBAL   CArACITIKS   OF  SOCTHia!!   ILLINOIS. 

The  southern  sectioi?.  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  bou»ded  on  tli9 
east  by  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  on  tlio  west  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  southern  extremity,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  con- 
siderably south  of  latitude  37  degrees  north,  and  Southern  Illinois 
extends  north  about  two  degrees,  according  to  rfecent  public  opin- 
ion. This  tract  of  country  will  embrace  thirty  counties  or  more, 
and  its  northern  limits  may  extend  across  the  state  from  about 
Alton,  east,  to  the  Wabash  river. 

The  climate  of  this  section  of  Illinois  is  most  delightful  and  sa- 
lubrious, and  the  air,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  breathes  a 
balmy  sweetness  and  fragrance  that  is  not  enjoyed  in  any  other 
section  of  the  state.  South  Illinois  is  blessed  with  a  happy  loca- 
tion, almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  secures  to  thiis  section 
great  advantages  of  commerce.  Most  of  the  large  rivers  of  the 
west  concentrate  at  and  near  this  peninsula,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  its  commercial  wealth. 

This  tract  of  country  enjoys  much  of  the  climate  of  "  the  sunny 
south,"  where  the  winters  are  mild  and  short  and  the  summers 
are  not  scorched  with  a  tropical  sun ;  but  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
temperature  prevails  the  whole  year  round. 

The  soil  of  South  Illinois  is  exceedingly  strong  and  fertile,  and 
produces  in  great  abundance  all  the  crops  which  are  congenial  to 
the  climate. 

Geologists  contend  that  the  e^^traordinary  quantity  of  fertile  soil 
of  the  west  was  drifted  here  by  great  floods  of  water  rushing  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  that  we  enjoy  the  soil  that 
once  covered  the  surface  of  the  country  now  composing  the  states 
of  New  England.  Be  this  hypothesis  true  or  not,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  all  the  Mississippi  valley  was  at  some  remote  period 
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oaveped  with  Tmter.  The  great  depth  and  strength  of  the  aHvvial 
Boil,  and  manj  other  indicationft,  make  it  almoat  manifeet  to  my 
nsiod  tiiat'all  tlie  vast  valley  between  the  great  monn tains,  to  the 
east  and  weet,  was  onoe  a  sea  of  water,  which  gmdually  subsided, 
leaving  the  valley  a  great  flat  of  aUuvhim.  The  streams  found 
the  valley  a  vast  i^ane,  and  occnpied  it  to  drain  their  waters  to  the 
oeeaa,  as  it  suited  their  oonvenience. 

Not  only  is  it  strange  how  so  much  soil  accnraulated  in  the  west, 
but  another  phenomenon  is  presented  by  discovering  wood,  brush- 
wood and  the  baric  of  trees  many  feet— sometimes  one  hundred  6r 
more  below  the  surface.  In  some  sections  of  the  state,  in  digging 
wells,  a  "  second  soil,"  so  called,  is  found  abotit  eighteen  or  tw'en- 
ty  feet  below  the  surface,  wherein  Wood,  tree  tops  and  bark  of 
trees  are  imbedded  in  a  biack  soil  similar  to  the  upper. 

Another  curiosity  is  the  boulders,  or  "  lost  rocks,"  as  they  ai-e 
frequently  called,  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  Illinois.  These  are  granite 
rocks,  and  all  agree  that  they  had  not  their  origin  in  Illinois,  but 
were  conveyed  here  by  some  agent  of  nature. 

It  is  also  stated,  that  potters'  ware  vessels,  made  of  clay,  hare 
been  discovered  and  brought  up  from  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
in  various  places  of  the  west. 

These  facts  must  bewilder  geology,  and  leave  the  himian  mind 
in  darkness  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  possible  to  fathom  the  operations  of  nature,  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  of  producing  these  wonderful  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ? 

Large  trees  are  frequently  found  in  thts  Mississippi  bottom  cov- 
ered with  earth  many  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  they  are  depos- 
ited there  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  water  abandons  them.  The  earth  is  washed  over  them, 
and  they  remain  there  for  ages.  But  the  wood  and  bark  of  wood 
above  mentioned  are  found  on  the  high  lands,  clear  of  any  influ- 
ence of  the  rivers ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  operations  of  na- 
ture that  placed  them  there  must  forever  remain  a  mystery. 

The  surface  of  South  Illinois  presents  a  gentle  slope  from  north 
to  south,  abundantly  suiScient  to  drain  the  water  from  the  earth, 
l>ut  not  so  steep  as  to  wash  the  surface  into  deep  gullies.  There 
are  no  lakes  or  pools  of  water  in  South  Illinois,  except  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  rivers,  and  they  may  be  all  drained  at  a  small  expense. 
There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  hmd  in  all  South  Illinois  W  vooig  , 
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be  cultivated  in  some  manner  and  by  some  profitable  crop,  except 
the  stagnant  pools  that  stand  some  part  of  the  year  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  rivers.  In  some  few  sections  of  Sonth  Illinois  there 
are  elevations  that  might  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  hills,  but  not 
so  high  or  so  barren  but  that  they  would  answer  some  valuable 
purpose  to  the  agriculturist.  I  have  traversed  this  section  of  the 
state  often,  ever  since  the  year  1800,  and  know  it  well.  Almost 
the  entire  country  may  be  cultivated  in  grain  fields  or  profitably 
employed  in  pastures,  meadows  or  orchards.  Most  of  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  situated  within  South  Illinois,  and 
will,  when  properly  drained,  be  the  most  productive  lands  in  the 
state.  The  "American  bottom,"  so  called  from  a  settlement  of 
Americans  locating  there  in  the  year  1781,  extends  about  one 
hundred  miles,  from  Alton,  in  Madison  county,  to  Chester,  in 
Randolph  county,  and  will  average  at  least  five  miles  in  width. 

This  tract  of  country  is  known  all  over  the  states  for  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  Much  of  the  Mississippi  low  lands,  below,  are  equally 
fertile  as  the  American  bottom,  and  will,  when  improved,  present 
to  the  agricultmist  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

At  long  intervals,  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  inundate  these 
bottoms.  In  1725,  a  great  inundation  of  the  American  bot- 
tom occurred.  In  the  year  1770  another  of  less  depth  visited 
the  bottom,  and  two  years  thereafter,  in  the  year  1772,  a  great 
rise  in  the  river  overflowed  the  whole  bottom.  This  flood  tore 
away  part  of  Fort  Chartrcs,  (situated  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty 
miles  above  Kaskaskia,)  and  thereupon  the  English  garrison^noved 
to  the  last  named  village.  The  next  extraordinary  flood  occurred 
in  the  year  1785,  and  was  the  next  to  the  highest  ever  known  in 
the  Mississippi.  I  have  often  seen  the  marks  of  the  high  water 
of  1786  on  the  houses  in  the  French  villages,  for  many  years  after 
we  settled  in  Illinois,  in  1860.  The  next  inundation  was  in  the 
year  1844,  and  was  some  higher  than  that  of  1785.  The  height 
of  the  flood  in  1844  is  marked  on  a  stone  monument,  erected  on 
"Water  street,  in'the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  exhibits  a  terrific  flood, 
rushing  over  the  whole  bottom,  from  bluff*  to  bluff".  Since  my 
observation,  there  have  been  many  small  rises  in  the  river,  that 
Bcemed  to  portend  danger  ;  but  no  great  injur}'  was  produced  by 
them.  Those  deep  and  sweeping  inundations  did  much  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country. 

Large  oottoms  also  exist  on  the  other  rivers  in  Southern  Uli- 
Dokj)  which  will  be  drained  and  improved  in  a  few  yfars.  and.  will 
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then  add  greatly  to  agriculture  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Cash  river  are  extensive,  and  will  be  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  hay.  At  some  day  South  Illinois  will  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  productive  section  of  the  state. 

In  many  parts  of  South  Illinois,  fine  springs  of  perpetually  run- 
ning water  break  out  of  the  earth,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  advantage  of  the  country. 

In  this  section  of  Illinois  the  surface  is  more  undulating  than  in 
the  north,  and  beautiful  streams  of  water  abound. 

About  eight  counties  only,  in  the  extreme  point,  are  destitute 
of  prairie,  and  are  covered  with  the  finest  timber  of  the  same 
class  in  America.  The  timber  that  grows  in  South  Illinois  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  Union  by  the  same  species.  There  is  no  pine  or 
hemlock  in  this  section  of  country ;  but  cypress  grows  in  great 
quantities,  and  near  Jonesboro  red  cedar  is  not  uncommon.  The 
most  common  growth  are  the  oaks  of  all  species,  walnut,  poplar, 
beech,  cypress,  cottonwood,  hickory,  pecan,  sassafras,  and  others 
of  less  note. 

It  is  the  thick,  dense  forests  that  have  heretofore  to  some  ex- 
tent prevented  the  more  rapid  growth  of  this  beautiful  section  ot 
country.  In  former  days,  when  the  timber  was  not  needed,  it 
was  exceedingly  costly  to  clear  away  the  dense  forests  and  pre- 
pare it  for  cultivation.  But  at  this  day  the  timber  is  in  good  de- 
mand, which  will  lessen  the  expense  of  preparing  the  land  for 
cultivation.  Since  the  Central  railroad  is  constructed,  and  the 
country  north  is  improved,  so  that  lumber  is  in  demand,  great 
quantities  of  this  valuable  timber  is  sawed  into  lumber,  and  sold 
at  high  prices.  These  movements  will  advance  the  south,  and 
a  few  years  will  present  this  tract  of  country  in  its  true  light. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  prairies  have  advanced  Illinois  forty 
or  fifty  years  over  a  timbered  country.  It  requires  time  and  great 
expense  to  clear  away  a  heavy  forest  and  prepare  it  for  cultiva- 
tion, while  the  prairies  are  always  ready  for  the  plow. 

In  South  Illinois  there  are  many  mounds  of  earth,  which  trou- 
ble the  masses  as  well  as  the  liUratij  to  know  whether  nature  or 
art  erected  them.  They  exist  all  over  the  west,  but  the  largest 
mound,  known  as  the  Big  Mound,  or  the  Monk  Mound,  is  situated 
in  the  American  bottom,  five  or  six  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  is  the  largest  tumulus  in  the  west,  as  I  am  informed. 
This  mound  is  two  hundred  teet  high,  and  eight  hundred  yards  in 
oiroimiference.    It  is  flat  on  the  top,  and  a  dwelling  of  the  late 
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Mr.  mil,  the  owner,  is  erected  on  it  On  tlie  northeast  oomcar  is 
a  grave  yard,  but  not  of  the  ancient  date  of  the  mound.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  bench,  or  a  [level,  of  some  hundred  feet^  and  ex- 
tending east  and  west  the  whole  length  of  tlie  tumulus*  This 
bench  reminds  us  of  the  second  story  of  a  building. 

On  one  side  is  n  well,  dug  by  Mr.  Hill,  where  it  is  said  the 
layers  of  the  earth,  in  making  the  mound,  could  be  discovered. 
It  is  rather  my  conclusion,  that  these  earthen  pyramids  are  the 
work  of  man. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  large  mound  there  are  many  others  in 
the  American  bottom,  numbering  titty  or  sixty  in  all,  perhaps, 
and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  down  to  small  tumuli  of  earUi.  It  is 
stated  that  more  moimds  exist  in  this  region,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  river,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  west. 

Three  earthen  pyramids  still  exist  in  this  neighboriiood,  that 
lay  much  claim  to  man  for  their  erection.  They  occupy  a  kind 
of  triangle,  one  in  Missouri  and  two  in  Illinois.  They  are  all 
erected  on  the  blufts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appear  to  be  intended 
to  sustain  beacon  lights,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  danger. 

The  lowest  down  the  river  is  in  St.  Clair  county,  about  six  miles 
from  Cahokia.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Prairie  du  Su- 
cicj  or  sugar  loaf,  which  in  olden  time  was  a  celebrated  place. 
Another  mound  is  also  erected  on  the  high  point  of  the  bluff  in 
Madison  county,  and  is  called  by  the  French  La  Mammalle^  a 
teat.  The  third  is  raised  on  the  high  bluff  in  St.  Charles  county, 
Missouri,  and  was  also  called  by  the  French,  La  Mammal/e.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  mounds  were  intended  to  sustain  beacon 
lights,  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  country  was  in  peril.  I  have  been 
on  two  of  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  they  are  the  work  of  man, 

A  singular  mound  is  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Lebanon,  in 
St.  Clair  county,  and  is  of  considerable  elevation,  and  I  am  in- 
formed, constructed  on  the  cardinal  points.     It  is  an  oblong  square. 

I  saw  an  ancient  fortification,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  in  the 
county  of  Pulaski,  near  the  Ohio  river.  Some  acres  were  em- 
braced in  the  walls  of  earth  yet  visible,  and  large  trees  are  grow- 
ing in  it.  It  had  gateways  to  the  river,  and  one  back  to  the 
north.  I  am  almost  certain  that  this  mound  was  made  by  hand, 
and  for  a  fortification. 

If  these  mounds  were  made  by  man,  the  query  will  force  itself 
on  the  mind,  by  what  people  were  they  madey  and  at  what  time? 
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Theee  reflections  will  draw  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
earth  is  ancient  beyond  all  human  computation,  and  is  the  same, 
as  to  human  intelligence,  as  if  it  was  eternal — without  beginning 
or  end. 


CHAPTER  IL 

I 

TBI    FlRtT    rEtXCS    BlTTLIMEVtB   AHV    TMK    FlRSr    fRKNCU   AORICULTURK     W  SOUTHKBK 

ILLINOIS. 

Religious  altars,  Kaskaskia  and  agriculture  commenced  togeth- 
er in  the  American  bottom,  in  the  same  year,  16S2,  that  Phila- 
delphia was  laid  out,  one  hundred  years  before  any  permanent 
settlements  were  made  in  either  Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  and 
twenty-eight  years  before  Xew  Orleans  existed. 

The  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Peoria  commenced  their  existence 
about  the  same  time  and  manner  with  Kaskaskia,  and  those  then 
French  villages  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  first  colonies  establish- 
ed west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Fort  Crevecoeur  was  erect- 
ed, by  La  8aHe,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Peoria  lake,  one  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  some  few  years  before  the 
colonies  were  established,  and  the  Rock  Fort,  or  Fort  St.  Loiiie, 
was  established,  soon  thereatter,  on  the  ^^Starved  Rock,"  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  rocky  bluff  of  the  Illinoi'^ 
river,  about  six  miles  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  La  Sailed 
These  forts  were  garrisoned,  for  some  years,  by  Frencli  soldiers^ 
to  secure  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  keep 'possession  of  iho  country. 

A  missionary,  the  Rev.  AUowes,  a' Jesuit  priest,  located  in  the 
Indian  village'on  the  exact  site  wliere  ol^  Kaskaskja  now  stands, 
and  commenced  to  christianize  the  natives.  'Tlie  Rev.  Mr,  Pinet, 
another  Jesuit  priest,  comnienced  in  the  Cahokia  village  of  In- 
dians, which  occupied  the  same  place  that  the  present  town  of 
Cahokia  does,  and  commenced  his  christian  labors.  The  traders 
also  assembled  in  these  Indian  toi^Txs,  and  thus  Indian  vill^jges-, 
"by  Christianity  and  benevolence,  were  changed  into  civilized  and 
happy  colonies  of  whites. 

Agriculture  made  its  flyst  entrance  into  Illinois  around  these 
villages,  in  the  year  1682,  and  the  American  bottom  has  the 
proud  honor  to  bear  on  her  bosom  the  first  fruits  of  agricv^^tura 
wUoh  was  produced  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The 
French  pilgrims  froni  Canadfk  immigrated  to  the  country  with  tlie, 
(uretfid  hofy  principles  of  ehtistitoity^'to  lov^  thy  Giu^  with 
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all  thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  impressed  strongly  on 
theii"  hearts,  and  they  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  savages  that  were  legion,  at  that  time,  in  the 
west.  Thoy  had  scarcely  any  wars  with  the  natives,  but  resided 
with  their  neighbors,  white  and  red,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
in|perfect  peace  and  harmony.  These  French  colonists  never  dis- 
turbed any  one  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  executed  Quakers 
or  any  other  sect  for  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  matters.  No 
one  was  ever  exiled  from  Illinois  on  account  of  his  religion,  or  were 
the  natives  ever  sold  into  slavery.  These  French  colonies  exer- 
cised no  malignant  spirit  ol  vengeance  and  extermination  against 
any  one  for  the  worship  of  God  at  a  different  altar  from  their  own. 
They  were  a  peaceable  and  christian  people,  and,  as  such,  they 
enjoyed  that  prosperity  and  happiness  that  can  alone  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  truly  pious. 

But  it  is  true  the  early  French  immigrants  were  not  good  ferm- 
ers.  About  one-half  of  the  population  depended  on  the  Indian 
trade  and  voyaging  for  a  living ;  and  the  other  half  were  hus- 
bandmen, and  cultivated  the  common  fields.  These  colonies,  as 
above  stated,  were  established  in  the  American  bottom,  where 
the  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  easily  cultivated.  A  very 
small  amount  of  labor  raised  much  produce.  Large  common 
fields  were  established,  inclosing  much  territory,  with  few  rails  in 
a  fence.  The  rivers,  bluffs  or  lakes,  generally  answered  for  somo 
part  of  the  inclosure. 

In  these  fields,  wheat,  mostly  spring  wheat,  and  a  hard,  flinty 
species  of  Indian  com,  were  cultivated  and  raised  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  support  the  inhabitants,  and  much  for  exportation 
south.  The  villages  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Fort  Chartres  village, 
St.  Philips  and  Prairie  du  Pont  villages  were  added  to  the  former 
colonies  in  the  American  bottom,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  whole 
bottom  was  in  cultivation  at  the  highest  points  of  French  pros- 
perity in  Illinois.  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  the  plow  for  twenty 
or  thirty  continuous  miles  a^ove  Elaskaskia,  in  the  bottom,  where 
the  land  would  permit,  and  in  an  extensive  range  of  country 
around  the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Pont.  It  is  stated 
by  authors  that  great  quanties  of  flour  were  shipped  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  olden  times,  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  colonies. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  French  were  defective,- and 
were  not  of  the  character  that  would  be  tolerated  at  this  day. 
The  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  want  of  agrieoltural  edenoe, 
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forced  the  people  to  use  carts  without  aii  atom  of  iron  about  them. 
In  alluvial  soil,  where  rocks  or  gravel  did  not  appear,  these  carta 
performed  tolerably  good  service  ;  much  better  than  sleds.  The 
plows  were  honored  with  only  a  small  point  of  iron  on  the  front  in 
the  ground,  and  that  tied  on  to  the  wood  with  raw  hide  straps. 
The  beams  of  the  plows  rested  on  axles,  supported  by  small 
wheels,  also  without  iron,  and  the  whole  concern  hauled  on  by 
oxen — horses  were  not  used  in  the  plows  by  the  French  in  pio- 
neer times — and  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  plows  by  the  horns. 
Straps  of  untanned  leather  tied  a  sti*aight  yoke  to  the  horns  of  the 
oxen,  and  a  pole  or  tongue  coupled  the  yoke  to  tlie  wheeled  car- 
riage, on  which  rested  the  beam  of  the  plow.  At  this  early  day 
the  Trench  farmers  used  no  small  plows,  and  had  none.  In  the 
war  of  IS  12  the  French  obtained  the  knowledge  from  tlie  Ameri- 
cans of  the  use  of  the  small  plows  to  plow  amongst  the  green  corn. 
Before  the  war  the  French  and  Americans  were  strangers,  and 
not  friendly  to  one  another,  and  learned  nothing  from  each  other. 
I  presume  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  French  plowed 
in  their  com  about  the  first  of  June,  and  turned  under  the  weeds, 
and  not  many  grew  until  the  com  was  up  out  of  the  reach  of  them. 
They  planted  the  seed  corn  in  the  furrows  as  they  broke  the 
ground,  and  turned  the  furrow  on  the  corn  planted ;  plowed  a 
few  furrows  more  and  planted  another  row  of  corn ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  field  was  all  planted.  The  weeds  were  kept  down  with 
the  hoe,  or  briai*  scythe.  Sometimes  strange  looking  Indian 
pumpkins  were  planted  w^ith  the  corn,  and  at  times,  though  sel- 
dom, turnips  were  sown  between  the  corn  rows.  Potatoes  were 
not  raised  to  much  advantage ;  not  sufficient  for  the  consmnptiou 
of  the  people — I  mean  the  X'rench  inhabitants  of  olden  times.  The 
Americans  always  raised  abimdance  of  Irish  potatoes,  since  my  re- 
collection, in  Illinois.  For  many  years  there  were  no  sweep  pota- 
toes cultivated  in  the  country.  Not  much  corn  was  raised  by  the 
French  in  pioneer  times,  as  they  did  not  use  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent for  bread,  and  their  stock  wintered  out,  for  the  most,  in  the 
range.  In  the  summer  the  range  was  excellent,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  were  generally  fat  on  it.  Com  was  sold  to  the  Indian 
traders  on  which  to  support  the  vayageurs  and  cotiriers  du  bois^ 
and  some  used  to  fatten  their  hogs. 

The  history  of  one  year  of  French  agriculture  will  serve  for 
nearly  one  hmadred  and  fifty  yeai-s;  as  I  believe,  in  that  long  period, 
not  a  uew  principle  of  l^g^icultu^e  was  ingrafted  into  the  system, 
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or  an  old  one  abandoned.  A  mathematical  similarity  reigned  in 
all  the  French  colonies  for  these  long  series  of  years,  until  the 
Americans  introduced  new  agricultural  principles  among  their 
French  neighbors. 

The  wheat  crop  was  generally  sown  in  the  early  spring,  and 
tolerably  well  plowed  in  with  the  ox  teain.  It  was  cut  with  the 
sickles,  or  reap  hooks,  as  no  cradles  existed  in  those  times.  They 
bound  the  sheaves  with  grass  cut  for  the  purpose,  hauled  the  crop 
home  in  either  horse  or  ox  carts,  and  stowed  it  away  in  bams. 
The  ancient  custom  was,  at  "  harvest  home,"  to  tie  together  some 
nice  straws  of  the  wheat  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  place  it  over 
the  gate  of  the  husbandman.  This  exhibition  was  in  praise  to 
Providence  for  the  harvest,  and  also  to  show  that  the  crop  waa 
housed  in  the  bams. 

In  the  winter  the  wheat  was  threshed  out  in  the  bams  with 
flails,  and  ground,  for  the  most  part,  in  horse  mills. 

The  spring  wheat  made  good,  dark  colored  bread,,  which  many 
preferred  to  the  bread  made  of  fall  wheat.  Little  or  no  oats,  rye^ 
barley  or  buckwheat  was  raised  in  Illinois  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  its  first  settlement.  The  French  never  cxdtivated, 
to  any  great  amount,  either  flax,  cotton  or  hemp,  nor  did  they 
manufacture  into  clothing  what  little,  if  any,  they  did  raise.  They 
used  very  few  spinning  wheels,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing 
a  loom  among  them.  All  their  clothing,  except  the  deer  skin 
moccasins  tliey  i^^re,  they  purchased  of  the  stores. 

They  raised  considerable  stock — horses  and  cattle,  some  hogs, 
but  no  sheep  or  goats.  Their  horses,  known  as  "French  ponies," 
were  numerous,  and  of  excellent  pedigree.  They  were  generally 
small,  but  of  the  pure  Arabian  stock,  from  Spain.  No  care  was 
taken  of  them  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
breed  scarcely  ever  crossed.  Many  generations  of  them  never  ate 
an  ear  of  com  or  other  grain,  but  lived  on  the  range,  winter  and 
summer.  The  French,  in  olden  time,  kept  no  stable  horses ;  but 
let  all  the  males  run  out  in  their  natural  state.  These  French  po- 
nies endured  much  hardship,  and  would  do  more  service,  living 
on  the  range,  without  grain,  than  the  American  horses. 

French  cattle  were  emigrants  from  Canada,  and  were  a  small, 
hardy  breed,  with  generally  black  homs.  They  stood  the  winter 
better,  without  grain,  than  the  American  cattle,  gavejess  milk  in 
the  summer,  a^  kicked  more  all  the  time.    The  rudeness  and 
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barbarity  the  French  observed  in  changing  the  male  cattle,  pre- 
vents me  from  recording  the  operation. 

The  French  never  raised  hogs  in  proportion  to  their  other  stock. 
They  lived  on  vegetable  diet  more  than  the  Americans,  and  used 
less  pork.  Bacon  was  uncommon  among  them.  The^'  rendered 
a  fat  hog  into  lard  for  a  family,  and  the  pan  cakes  then  were  tri- 
umphant. 

The  common  fowls  were  abundantly  raised  amongst  the  early 
French,  and  the  poultry  and  eggs  gave  the  people  much  healthy 
and  agreeable  support.  They  excelled  the  American  masses  in 
raising  fowls  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  dance. 

The  French  were  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens, 
which  gave  them  a  good  part  of  a  healthy  and  cheap  living. 

The  French,  English  and  American  governments  awarded  to 
the  Frenoh  colonies  large  commons,  attached  to  the  villages,  to 
advance  agriculture ;  but  at  this  day  these  commons  are  appro- 
priated to  raise  a  fund  to  support  common  schools. 

The  French  colonies  in  Illinois  increased,  slowly,  from  the  first 
settlement,  in  the  year  1682,  until  the  year  1763,  when  the  coun- 
try was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  From  that  year,  1763,  to  the 
present,  1856,  they  have  been  on  the  decline.  The  highest  point 
of  French  prosperity  and  population  in  Illinois  was  at  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  England,  in  1763,  when  about  half  the  popula- 
tion moved  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  Judging  from  the  beet  information  I  can  obtain,  I 
conclude  there  were  about  eight  thousand  white  inhabitants  and 
•one  thousand  blacks  in  Illinois  at  the  cession  to  Great  Britain,  and 
at  this  day  I  believe  there  are  not  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Creoles,  thb  descendants  of  the  ancient  French,  and  about 
three  hundred  colored  people,  the  offspring  of  the  five  hundred 
slaves  Renault  brought  to  the  country,  in  1720,  from  San  Do- 
mingo, to  work  the  mines  in  Illinois.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that 
the  French  population  does  not  increase,  although  the  govern- 
ment was  so  liberal  in  granting  lands  to  them,  and  their  lives 
being  so  moral  and  exemplary. 

The  Jesuits,  in  early  times,  had  water  and  wind  miUs  erected 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  to  accommodate  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  I  saw,  in  early  times,  the  remains  of  wind  and 
water  mills,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Jesuit  societies. 

As  it  is  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  religion 
and  agriculture  took  thdir  rise  together  in  lUinoiS)  and  hare  oq]> 
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tinned,  hand  m  hand,  down  to  tlie  present  time.  The  French  Cre- 
oles are  nniversally  Roman  Catliolice,  and  are  a  tineerely  devout 
and  religious  people.  On  their  hearts  are  impressed,  strongly, 
the^'great  principles  of  Christianity,  by  which  "  the  canial  man'' — 
the  base,  low  and  vulgar  passions  and  instincts — are  measurably 
subdued,  and  the  higher,  more  enlarged  and  elevated  principles 
of  the  soul  are  cultivated  and  improved,  so  that  these  people  enjoy 
a  serenity  of  mind  and  happiness  that  is  the  fruit  of  pure  and  ho- 
ly>eligion.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  Americiin  colonies  in 
Illinois,  when  the  French  Creoles  had  the  ascendency,  these  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
proper  and  correct  organization  of  all  the  settlements.  This  char- 
acter of  the  early  inhabitants  gave  tone  and  influence  to  all  the 
subsequent  settlements  in  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THl   FItiT   AtfUaOAN   8ETTLEMEKT8,   AND   TUI    FIRST   AMKRICAN   AORICULTITBI    HT    SOOTH 

ILLINOIS. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  who  conquered  Illinois 
from  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  tlie  celebrated  Gene- 
ral Clark,  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  captured  coimtry.  These 
brave  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man,  with  incredible  hardships, 
toils  and  dangers,  wrested  the  country  from  British  tyranny,  and 
in  peace  and  quietness  sat  down,  under  their  vine  and  fig  tree,  to 
enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  labors.  One  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  revolutionary  age.  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  led  his 
brave  men  to  glory  and  victory,  and  in  the  conquered  country, 
Illinois,  these  same  revolutionary  heroes  laid  aside  the  arms  of 
war  and  took  up  the  implements  of  peace  and  agriculture. 

No  country  can  boast  of  a  more  glorious  and  honorable  popu- 
lation than  Illinois  can,  in  her  revolutionary  soldiers,  who  con- 
quered the  country  and  then  colonized  it. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1778,  General  Clark  led  his  little  army 
to  Kaskaskia  and  captured  that  post.  In  a  few  days  thereafter 
all  Dlinois  submitted  to  his  power,  and  was  in  his  possession. 
The  next  year,  1779,  he  conquered  Yincennes  and  Fort  Sack- 
ville.  Clark  had  not  the  means  to  pay  or  support  his  bravo 
troops,  but  encouraged  them  to  become  agriculturists,  and  thereby 
sustain  themselves.    The  inviting  prospect  of  the  country,  and  the 
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condition  of  the  army,  induced  many  of  them  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Other  revolutionary  soldiers,  whose  services  were  not 
performed  in  the  conquest  of  the  west,  also  settled  in  Illinois,  and 
becan^e  the  founders  of  large  families.  Three-fourths  of  the 
American  pioneers  of  Illinois,  who  located  in  the  country  before 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  were  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, or  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  west.  Illi- 
nois may  feel  truly  proud  of  her  ancient  population,  as  she  does 
of  her  citizens  of  the  present  time.  The  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  companions  in  anns  of  Washington,  Wayne,  Clark, 
Shelby,  Robison,  Jackson,  and  a  host  of  others,  together  with  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country  from  Indian  depredations,  first 
colonized  Illinois,  and  made  lasting  impressions  on  the  country  of 
independence  and  patriotism — glorious  impressions  that  will  be 
transmitted  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  1780  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  high  land  east  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river  and  village.  The  same  year,  or  soon  tliereafter, 
colony  of  Americans  was  established  in  the  American  bottom, 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Waterloo,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
alluvial  tract  of  country  extending  between  the  bluff  and  river 
from  Alton  to  Chester. 

Another  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1781,  at  the  Belle- 
fontaine,  near  the  town  of  Waterloo.  A  few  yeai^s  thereafter, 
the  New  Design  settlement  was  made,  and  in  1783  a  fort  and 
colony  were  established  in  the  American  bottom,  nearly  west  of 
Columbia,  in  Monroe  county.  In  1791  Whiteside's  Station  was 
erected,  and  a  settlement  made  around  it,  and  in  1797  the  Turkey 
Hill  Colony  commenced..  A  town  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1796 
and  called  Washington ;  but  afterwards  it  bore  the  name  of  Horse 
Prairie  Town.  It  was  located  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Horse  Prairie,  where  a  town  is  now  laid  out  and 
called  Lafayette.  About  the  year  1798  a  mill  was  erected  on  Horse 
creek,  towards  the  mouth,  and  a  settlement  made  about  the  same 
time  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Horse  Prairie,  in  Randolph  county. 
In  the  year  1800  my  father  and  several  families  settled  in  the 
colony  east  of  Kaskaskia,  and  in  1802  the  settlements  around 
Belleville,  and  north,  and  in  the  present  county  of  Madison,  were 
commenced.  In  the  years  1804,  '5,  '6,  '7  and  '8,  colonies  wero 
commenced  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Haskaskio.    These  settlements  were  ^  few  and  far  between^''  but 
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were  made  mostly  of  pioneers,  and  composed  the  nucH  of  a 
densely  poptdated  country  some  years  thereafter. 

In  the  above  years,  before  1808,  settlements  were  made  on  Sil- 
ver creek  and  the  Kaskaskia  river,  in  St.  Clair  count}',  and  on 
Shoal  creek  and  Sugar  creek,  in  the  present  counties  of  Bond  and 
Clinton.  The  settlements  on  Wood  river  and  Silver  creek,  in 
Madison  county,  were  commenced  and  extended  before  the  year 
1808.  A  slow  but  gradual  growth  of  the  country  continued  in 
South  Illinois  from  1808  and  onward.  About  this  time,  1808,  the 
United  States  salt  works,  near  Shawneetown,  attracted  public  at- 
tention, and  added  much  to  the  growth  of  the  country  in  that 
section. 

The  celebrated  salt  spring,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Equal- 
ity, in  Gallatin  county,  had  been  known  and  worked  by  the  Indi- 
ans and  French  of  Vincennes,  since  the  first  colony  commenced 
at  that  village,  about  the  year  1720,  and  still  pours  out  volumes 
of  salt  water,  but  the  wood  being  destroyed  near  the  spring,  and 
stronger  salt  water  being  discovered,  it  was  abandoned. 

These  salt  works  were  a  great  advance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  country.  Produce  was  exchanged  by  fanners  for 
salt,  when  money  was  scarce  in  circulation.  The  alum  salt  be- 
coming so  plenty  and  cheap,  these  salt  works  gradually  declined, 
and  are  at  this  day  doing  a  limited  business. 

Illinois  was  once  under  the  government  of  the  Nortliwestem 
Territory,  which  was  organized  in  Illinois,  by  Governor  St  Clair, 
in  the  year  1790.  In  1802  Illinois  became  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  and  William  H.  Harrison  the  governor.  In  1809  the 
territory  of  Illinois  was  organized,  and  Ninian  Edwards  appointed 
governor. 

A  change  of  government,  and  a  newspaper  established  at  Kas- 
kaskia, the  seat  of  government,  increased  the  emigration  to  the 
country  considerably. 

The  immigrants  to  Illinois  were  generally  poor,  and  their  agri- 
cultural exertions  for  some  time  did  no  more  than  support  them. 
The  revolutionary  patriots  and  Indian  fighters,  generally  left  the 
service  after  a  seven  year's  war,  without  a  dollar  in  their  pockets, 
and  were  many  of  them  forced  to  commence  farming  for  a  living, 
without  a  horse,  cow,  or  pig,  and  that  too  on  the  public  lands. 
But  the  same  energy  and  enterprise  that  were  their  companions 
in  the  wars,  still  attended  them,  and  they  soon  made  a  plentiful 
Mving. 
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In  early  times  mills  in  the  fall  to  grind  the  bread  com  were 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  pioneers  were  compelled  to  re 
sort  to  hand  mills,  graters,  mortars,  &c.,  to  beat  the  corn  into 
meal. 

The  early  settlers  depended  greatly  on  stock  and  the  range  to 
support  the  stock.  The  prairies  also  furnished  botli  the  French 
and  Americans  with  the  prairie  grass  in  the  greatest  abundance  for 
hay.  It  was  the  general  practice  in  Illinois,  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  to  mow  the  prairie  grass  and  make  hay  of  it. 
I  have  mowed  many  a  day  in  the  prairie  grass  for  hay.  But  the 
settlers  in  and  near  the  river  bottoms,  wintered  their  stock  in  the 
range. 

The  cane  J  for  range  in  the  winter,  extended  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  the  rushes  commenced,  which  was  better 
than  the  cane  for  winter  food. 

Some  produce  was  each  season  exported  and  sent  from  Illinois 
to  market.  Ilogs  and  corn  were  shipped  in  flat  boats  to  Xew  Or- 
leans, and,  at  times,  good  returns  were  made.  The  most  difficulty 
was  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river.  Many  boats  were 
lost  in  descending  tlie  river.  Some  hogs  were  sold  to  the  miners 
working  the  Missouri  lead  mines. 

The  first  material  advance  that  agriculture  experienced  in  Illi- 
•nois  was  by  the  emigrants  from  Hardy  county,  Yirginia.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  souls  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  June, 
1797,  and  were  a  hardy,  honest  and  industrious  population.  They 
first  settled  in  and  near  the  Xew  Design,  and  were  the  first  who 
improved  agricultui'e  in  South  Illinois.  They  cultivated  fail 
wheat  for  market,  and  raised  sheep  and  made  linseys  for  clothing. 
They  were  not  hunters  by  profession  but  husbandmen  of  excel- 
lent morals  and  character. 

In  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  present  century,  several  flat  boats, 
laden  with  flour,  sailed  from  Kaskaskia  to  Kew  Orleans,  while 
that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government.  The  flour 
was  made  of  Illinois  wheat,  mostly  raised  at  the  New  Design,  ^d 
manufactured  in  the  mill  of  Gen.  Edgar,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Kaskaskia. 

The  Americans  cultivated  both  flax  and  cotton,  but  the  latter  the 
most,  and  spun  ^nd  wove  it  into  clothing.  In  olden  times  tolerar 
bly  good  crops  of  cotton  were  raised  in  South  Illinois,  and  I  well 
recpUect  the  various  modee  of  picking  the  seeds  out    I  l^fiye  beQ?;x 
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often  engagcnl  in  the  primitive  manner  of  picking  the  seeds  from 
the  cotton  with  the  liugers.  This  operation  is  slow  and  expensive. 
The  next  was  the  gin,  with  rollers,  and  now  the  cotton  is  picked 
with  machinery,  without  much  cost  or  time.  In  those  primitive 
(lays  the  Americans  cultivated  some  tobacco,  but  not  much  for 
market.  The  French  raised  and  manufactured  more  tobacco  than 
the  Americans.  The  Creoles  manufactured  the  tobac*co  into  car- 
rots, as  they  were  called.  A  carrot  is  a  roll  of  tobacco  twelve  or 
iifteen  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
middle  of  the  roll,  and  tapered  towards  each  end.  The  rolls  were 
round,  and  would  weigh  four  or  five  pounds,  I  presume.  It  is 
said  this  was  good  smoking  tobacco,  and  it  made  a  considerable 
traffic  with  the  Indians. 

In  considering  the  ancient  agricultural  capacities  of  South  Illi- 
nois, it  is  proper  to  state  there  were  in  it  six  water  mills  and  one 
saw  mill,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Ed- 
gar's mill,  above  stated,  was,  for  the  time,  a  fine  flouring  mill, 
with  French  buhrs,  and  made  excellent  flour.  About  the  same 
may  bo  said  of  Tate  &  Singleton's  mill,  on  the  Bellefontaine 
creek,  not  far  northwest  of  Waterloo.  John  F.  Perry  owned  a 
good  flouring  mill  oil  Prairie  du  Pont  creek,  not  far  south  of  Ca- 
hokia.  Judy  owned  a  water  mill  a  few  miles  south  of  Columbia. 
Andrew  Kinney  erected  a  mill  near  the  Mississippi  bluff,  six  or 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Waterloo.  Valentine  owned  a  small 
water  mill  near  the  Mississippi  bluff,  west  of  Waterloo ;  and  Jo- 
8ei>h  Kinney  erected  a  water  and  horse  mill  on  Kock  creek,  east 
of  Waterloo.  Henry  Series,  as  heretofore  stated,  erected  a  water 
saw  mill  on  Horse  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

At  this  early  day  the  teams  and  harness  of  the  husbandman 
were  defective,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
Indians,  before  Wayne's  treaty  of  peace,  in  1795,  were  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  and  stole  many  horses  of  the  whites.  The  settlers 
?vvere  thereby  compelled  to  use  oxen  on  the  farms  and  for  many 
iOtlier  domestic  purposes.  The  cattle  grew  large,  and  the  oxen, 
i;aostly,  were  excellent.  It  was  often  difficult  to  procure  the  ring 
^nd  staple  for  the  yoke.  The  wood  of  the  yoke  was  manufactured 
At  home  in  abundance.  The  harness  for  the  horses  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  procure.  As  smithshops  were  almost  unknown  in  the 
country,  horses  were  seldom  shod ;  and  it  appeared  the  animal,  in 
those  days,  could  do  better  without  shoes  than  at. this  time.  Fre- 
quently poor  farmers  were  compelled  to  use  rawhide  straps  for 
traces,  and  at  rare  times  I  have  seen  some  make  hickor^poles  and 
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hickory  withes  served  for  traces  in  the  plow.  Track  wagons,  the 
wheels  being  made  of  large  gycamore  logs,  sawed  ofl^  were  fro- 
quently  used,  and  were  alK>ut  similar  to,  but  not  so  sightly,  as  the 
French  carts,  without  irt/n.  The  trnck  wagons  were  made  en- 
tirely without  iron,  and  often,  almost  without  tools.  In  these  abo- 
rio:inal  times  hu^k  collars  were  mf^stlv  used.  I  have  otten  seen 
farmers  in  the  timber  pack  the  rails  on  their  backs  from  the  treea 
where  they  were  made  to  the  fence,  and  put  them  up  into  the 
fence.  Sleds  were  sometimes  used,  but  tliey  were  a  bad  excuse. 
The  hoe,  at  that  day,  in  the  timber,  was  much  more  used  than  at 
this  time.  Many  farmers,  alter  they  gathered  their  com  in  the 
fall,  hunted  considerably,  and  thereby  made  some  additional  sup- 
poi-t  for  themselves  and  families.  Peltries  and  furs  were  always 
in  demand,  and  at  a  good  price.  The  llesli  was  mostly  preserved 
and  used  in  the  famdy.  Some  farmers,  where  their  plantations 
would  permit,  engaged  to  make  voyages  on  boats.  These  voyages 
sometimes  extended  to  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg  and  Mackinaw,  or 
to  Prairie  du  Chein. 

The  settlements  increased  to  the  war  of  1S12,  when  the  bor- 
ders of  the  colonies  remained  stationary,  or,  perhaps,  receded  in 
some  instances ;  but  the  territory  grew  in  population  as  fast  in 
the  war  as  it  had  done  in  peace. 

The  limits  of  the  settlements  during  the  war  were  as  follows: 
Commencing  at  a  fort  or  camp,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Missouri ;  thence  to  the  forks  of  Wood  river,  in  Mad- 
ison county :  thence  to  Camp  Russell,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ed-' 
wardsville ;  thence  to  the  camp  of  Capt.  Samuel  Whiteside,  on 
Silver  creek,  above  the  settlements ;  thence  to  IlilPs  and  Jones' 
forts,  on  Shoal  creek,  and  thence  to  a  fort  at  the  present  town  of 
Carlyle.  Most  of  these  outside  forts  moved  in  during  the  war. 
Many  other  small  forts  were  kept  up  around  the  northern  fron- 
tiei's,  in  a  general  line  with  the  above  stations.  A  fort  at  Cham- 
bers', a  few  miles  southeast  of  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  county,  was  main- 
tained most  of  the  war,  and  one  on  Doza  creek,  towards  its  mouth.  • 
Capt.  Short  made  a  large  camp  of  his  United  States  rangers  on 
Crooked  creek,  at  the  place  known  then  as  "the  Lively  Cabins." 
Fort  La  Motte  was  sustained,  near  the  Wabash  river,  during  the 
war,  twenty-five  miles  above  Vincennes.  F^rts  were  erected  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  settlements  which  existed  a  few  miles  out  from 
the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  all  the  way  round  from 
the  Wabash  to  the  Kaskaskia.    This  was  lUinois  during  the  war 
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I  was  a  private  united  ranger  during  the  year  1813,  and  part  of 
the  year  stationed  on  the  Mississippi.  We  ranged  round  the 
frontiers ;  therefore,  I  knew  the  condition  of  the  country  daring 
the  war.  It  seemed  to  rae  the  same  quantity  of  produce  was 
raised  during  the  war  as  was  before,  and  the  inhabitants  fared 
equally  as  well,  as  to  the  common  support,  during  the  war,  as  at 
any  other  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  more  com  would  grow  on  an  acre  of  equally 
good  land,  fifly  years  ago,  than  at  present  The  earth  has  be- 
come much  drier  within  fifl:y  years,  but  I  know  not  if  that  be  tho 
reason.  No  vegetation,  grass  or  weeds  grow  as  strong  or  as  high 
as  they  did  in  1800.  In  the  old  settlements,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  were  raised,  and  much  of  the  flour  to  supply  the 
regular  army  at  the  outposts,  during  the  war,  was  manufactured 
out  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  country.  On  the  frontiers,  not  so 
much  was  raised. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TOK  BALINK0   AND   MIHESAL  WKALTH   OV  SOUTHKUf  ILLINOIS. 

Southern  Illinois  possesses  not  only  the  greatest  abundant  ca- 
pacity of  direct  agricultural  wealth,  but  is  also  immensely  rich  in 
salines,  and  in  many  of  the  useful  minerals.     Salt  is  an  indispen- 
sable article  in  human  economy,  and  the  southern  section  of  lUi- 
'nois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  this  necessary  article.      And  al- 
though the  salt  works  in  Southern  Illinois  may  not  be  worked  at 
this  day,  yet  they  were  once  in  operation,  and  supplied  the  coun- 
try with  salt.    They  stand  by  now,  as  a  reserve  in  an  army,  and 
may  be  again  brought  into  successful  action.      They,  at  this  day, 
have  a  tendency  to  regulate  and  keep  down  the  price  of  salt  that 
is  imported  into  the  country.     The  United  States  or  the  Ohio  sa- 
line, at  this  day,  stands  aside,  enjoying  its  dignity  and  well  earned 
popularity,  like  a  venerable  and  worthy  president  of  the  United 
States,  afler  going  through  a  prosperous  and  successful  admiois- 
tration  of  the  government  for  eight  years.    The  ex-president  re- 
clines with  ease  and  honor  on  bis  well  earned  fame  and  character. 
So  with  the  ex-saline ;  it  |slumbers  in  peace,  after  being  the  most 
famous  salt  works  west  of  tlie  mountains.     A  history  of  the  ope- 
rations of  these  salt  works  would  fill  a  volume.    Col.  Isaac  White, 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  for  this  saline,  in  the  year  1811,  lefl 
his  agenoy  at  the  Ohio  salt  works,  and  entered  the  Mrmj^  m  a 
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volimteer  officer,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  and  at  Tippecanoe,  in  tbat 
terrible  night  conflict,  fell,  charging  the  enemy.  The  honor  of 
his  actions  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  county,  White,  >f hich  is 
situated  near  his  agency,  the  Ohio  saline.  Other  salt  works  are 
situated  on  Big  Muddy  river,  not  far  below  Marphysboro,  in  Jack- 
son county.  A  considerable  amount  of  salt  has  been  maimfuc- 
tnred  at  these  works,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Ohio  saline. 
Other  saline  water  was  discovered  in  Bond  county,  near  Shoal 
creek,  and  works  established  at  it  These  works  produced  con* 
siderable  salt,  but,  like  the  .others,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Works 
were  in  operation,  about  thirty  years  since,  in  Madison  county, 
on  the  east  fork  of  Silver  creek.  These  works  never  did  the 
owners  or  the  public  much  service.  Salt  water  was  discovered  on 
the  upper  branches  of  Little  Muddy,  and  at  various  other  places 
in  Southern  Illinois,  but  never  worked  to  any  great  amount.  It 
appears  that  salt  water  exists,  in  great  abundance,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  and  circumstances  may  yet  arise  that  will  make  it  neces* 
sary  for  salt  to  be  manufactured  here  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Southern  Illinois  in  ooal  is  abundant  ond 
inexhaustible.  In  most  of  the  coal  localities  three  different  strata 
exist,  one  below  the  other,  and  the  lowest  is  always  the  best  coal. 
It  is  stated  that  Illinois  contains  the  most  acres  of  coal  land  on  the 
continent,  and  56,695  miles,  more  than  all  Europe.  In  the  year 
1823  the  first  coal  was  hauled  to  the  St.  Louis  market,  from  the 
bluffs,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi.  But  in  the  year 
1809  William  Boon  shipped  considerable  coal  from  the  Big  Mud- 
dy mines  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  the  first  coal  exported  from 
Illinois.  At  this  day  coal  forms  an  element  in  Illinois  commerce 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  railroads  being 
constructed  all  over  the  state,  and  particularly  the  Central  railroad, 
have  given  to  the  coal  interest,  within  a  few  years,  great  energy, 
and  much  is  exported,  as  well  as  used  in  the  state.  The  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  commencing  to  use  coal  as  the  com- 
mon fuel,  in  place  of  wood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  increase 
the  use  of  coal  until  wood  will  be  measurably  laid  aside. 

Both  iron  and  lead  ore  have  been  discovered,  in  considerable 
quantities,  in  Hardin  county  and  the  region  round  about.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  great  quantities  of  good  iron  ore  exist  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  as  it  does  in  many  other  parts  of  the  stat^.  In  fact, 
the  whole  western  country  seems  to  abound  in  iron  ore. 

As  to  the  amount  of  lead  ore  in  Southern  Illinois,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  bat  it  is  hoped  the  state  ^ologiety  Kr.  Kos» 
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wood,  will  soon  make  a  report  on  the  snbject  of  lead  ore  and  other 
minerals  in  Southern  Ulinois  that  will  shed  light  on  this  impor- 
tant interest. 

In  1826  a  great  excitement  waa  started  in  and  aronnd  Monroe 
county,  at  the  discovery  of  copper,  and  quantities  of  the  public 
lands  were  entered  to  cover  the  supposed  copper  mines*  It  has 
all  blown  out.  It  is  a  blessing  that  silver  and  gold  do  not  exist 
in  Southern  Illinois,  as  I  am  satisfied  these  precious  metals  do  the 
country  no  good.  The  gold  of  California  has  never  paid  all  tho 
expenses,  besides  the  loss  of  life,  that  it  has  cost  to  obtain  it.  Tlie 
lead  made  in  Illinois  never  paid  for  the  labor  and  expenses  incur- 
red to  procure  it, 

CHAPTER  V. 

THl  lUPROTpfKNT  Of  XGRICtLflfRX  fit  BOrTmERW  ILLINOIS  SINCE  THK   WAR  OF   1S12. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in,  1812,  produced,  in  the  whole 
country,  an  excitement  and  agitation  that  advanced  the  growth 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  territory  of  Illinois.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful,  undulating  surface  of 
the  country,  and  the  mild  and  agreeable  climate  were  seen  and 
appreciated  by  thousands  in  the  various  military  campaigns 
through  the  state ;  and  these  volunteer  soldiers  were  generally 
citizens  of  sound  judgments,  that  gave  Illinois  a  character  and 
standing  abroad  that  induced  greatly  the  immigration  to  tho 
territory.  Moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens  had  been 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  and  their  wages 
paid  them  for  their  services  were  expendeil  in  the  country. 
This  extra  circulatio/i  of  money  gave  the  country  an  advance 
that  it  never  experienced  before.  In  addition  to  the  above,  an 
act  of  congress  was  passed,  in  ISl'^,  granting  to  the  citizens  of 
the  territory  a  pre-emption  right,  by  which  the  actual  settlers  se- 
cured their  homes  at  the  congress  price  of  the  public  lands.  Be- 
fore this  act  of  congress,  the  public  lands  were  not  brought  into 
market,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  farmers  resided  on  tho  public 
domain  as  squatters.  Under  these  circumstances  no  one  would 
improve  his  farm  to  any  great  extent,  fearing  he  would  not  bo 
able  to  purchase  it  at  the  United  States'  land  sales. 

Wheat,  after  the  war  closed,  in  1815,  was  more  cultivated,  and 
mills  were  in  proportion  erected.  Fine  mills,  in  early  times,  were 
built  on  the  Little  Wabash,  in  Gallatin  coimty,  and  in  various 
other  aettlem^utd  in  Scmtlicni  Illinois.    In  fact^  sal  <me  tiin6|  not 
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long  after  the  war,  a  speculation  of  mill  building,  that  was  carried 
too  far,  injured  the  country.  The  shovel  plow,  that  had  been,  in 
pioneer  times,  used  considerably,  was  superceded  by  the  barshear, 
and  a  better  breed  of  stock  was  introduced.  Castor  beans  and 
tobacco  were  cultivated  before  the  state  government  was  organ- 
ized, in  1818.  Flour  was  then  manufactured  for  exportation,  and 
cattle  and  hogs  were  also  raised  for  a  foreign  market. 

The  territory  of  Illinois,  in  population  and  in  agricultural  inte- 
rest, improved  and  flourished  greatly  in  territorial  times,  between 
the  war  and  the  formation  of  the  state  government.  In  1812  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  only  12,000,  and  in  1818  it  had 
increased  to  40,000.  The  impiigration  was  generally  a  moral, 
correct  people,  who  came  to  the  country,  on  mature  reflection,  to 
better  their  own  condition,  and  to  provide  a  good  country  for  their 
children.  They  emigrated  from  the  various  old  states,  not  in 
masses,  but  by  families ;  and  they  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
laws,  habits  and  customs  of  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. As  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the  French  and  the  origi- 
nal American  settlers  were  a  brave,  independent  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple; and  the  inynigrants  settling  in  the  country  amalgamated 
themselves  with  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  became  the  same 
people. 

The  laws  of  tlie  territory  were  the  foundation  of  the  present 
state  laws  of  Illinois,  which,  for  their  equity,  justice  and  liberality, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps,  by 
Louisiana,  where  more  of  the  civil  law  prevails.  The  territorial 
laws  of  Illinois  w^ere  the  laws  of  the  Northwestern  Temtory, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory 
from  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  were  an  excellent  code  of 
laws.  It  is  to  the  laws,  and  the  proper  execution  of  them,  that 
the  state  of  Illinois  owes  so  much  of  her  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  to  her  ultimate  destiny. 

Directly,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  people  of  Illinois  suc- 
ceeded and  prospered,  the  agricultural  interest,  and  other  great 
pursuits,  advanced  and  prospered.  It  will  be  seen,  by  examining 
the  history  of  the  territory  of  Illinois,  that  schools  and  churches 
were  established  in  many  sections  of  the  country  before  the  state 
government  was  organized,  and  the  people  of  the  territory  were 
as  moral  and  correct,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  they  are  at  this 
day.  Camp  meetings  were  common,  and  churches  established  in 
every  settlement  in  the  territory.    The  counties  that  sent  dele- 
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gates  to  the  conyention,  at  Kastaakia,  that  fonned  the  state  coa- 
btitution,  ia  IS  18,  embraced  not  maeli  more  territory  than  i3 
in  the  present  supposed  limitfi  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  are  the 
same  people  and  their  descendants,  with  the  additional  immigra- 
tion. The  original  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  showed  a 
wisdom  and  capacity  of  self-government  in  it«  various  provisions 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  state  since  that  day,  and  it  is 
this  charter  of  free  government,  with  its  wise  and  salutary  provi- 
sions, which,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  Illinois  to  prosper  and 
flourish  in  such  an  unprecedented  manner,  that  this  state  is  called, 
at  this  day,  the  Empire  State  of  the  West. 

The  first  colleges  and  conspicuous  institutions  of  learning  were 
established  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  many  of  them  remain,  to  this 
day,  eminent  seminaries  of  learning.  The  Rock  Spring  High 
School,  the  colleges  at  Lebanon  and  Ilillsboro,  opened  into  exis- 
tence not  long  after  the  state  government  was  organized,  and 
have  performed  signal  service  to  the  country.  The  Hock  Spring 
establishment  was  removed  to  Alton,  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  This  institution,  (being  enlarged,  and  assuming  the 
name  of  the  Shurtleif  College,)  is  one  of  the  foremost  seminai'ies 
of  learning  in  the  state,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  These  institutions  of  learning  bear  witness  to  the  pi^os- 
perity  and  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  people  of  Southern  Il- 
linois, and  have  had  a  i^owerful  influence  in  establishing  the  high 
standing  and  character  the  whole  state  enjoys  at  this  time^  !Not 
only  is  Southern  Illinois  conspicuous  and  eminent  in  colleges  and 
common  schools,  but  also  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent 
professional  men  in  the  state  resided  in  and  extended  their  influ- 
ence in  this  section  of  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
scientific  and  literary  characters.  Many  scholars,  profoundly 
versed  in  literature  and  science,  have  spent  most  of  their  days  in 
Southern  Illinois,  and  have,  with  the  professional  gentlemen, 
given  much  fame  and  reputation  to  the  country. 

The  south  of  Illinois  has  been  called  "Egypt,"  and  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  name,  which  is  somewhat  appropriate,  inasmuch 
as  our  modern  Egypt  excels  its  ancient  namesake  in  the  abun- 
dant products  of  the  earth ;  and  the  people  are  everywhere  known 
for  their  ardent  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  in- 
stitutions. 

.   The  people  of  South  Illinois  are  exerting  their  best  energies  in 
the  agricultural  interests     Flouring  mills  are  being  erected  in 
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every  section  of  the  country  where  they  are  needed.  Seven  fine 
steam  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  two 
more,  of  great  capacities,  are  being  built  within  our  limits.  Other 
counties  are  also  doing  well  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  at  this 
day.  The  railroads  in  the  south,  and  particularly  the  Central,  are 
infusing  life  and  energy  into  agriculture.  Nothing  has  done  the 
farmers  so  much  service,  since  nature  gave  them  this  most  beau- 
tiful country,  as  the  railroads. 

At  this  day  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured  in 
abundance  in  almost  every  town,  so  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  old  and  obsolete  modes  of  preparing  their 
crops  for  market.  Horse  and  steam  power  is  almost  entirely  used 
to  cut  and  thresh  the  wheat,  and  manufacture  it  into  flour,  in 
South  Illinois. 

A  great  many  of  the  counties  in  the  south  have  established  ag- 
ricultural societies  and  fairs,  and  frequently  exhibit  articles  that 
would  take  the  premiums  at  the  state  fairs.  The  best  breed  of 
stock,  and  the  most  choice  selections  of  seed  grain,  are  sought  for 
and  being  introduced  into  the  country  south. 

One  other  cause  for  this  unexampled  prosperity,  at  this  time, 
in  South  Illinois,  is  the  exceedingly  high  prices  for  all  agricultural 
products.  The  currency  being  abundant  and  sound,  adds  another 
element  to  the  great  advance  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
Southern  Illinois.  The  health,  likewise,  of  the  hist  year,  was 
most  excellent,  which  advanced,  greatly,  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture, and  I  believe  I  may  say,  in  truth,  that  the  people  of  South 
em  Illinois  are  prosperous  and  happy. 


CHAPIER  VI. 

TUl   AORICULTURAL   PHOSPKCTS   AND   DKSTINT   OF   SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS. 

It  is  stat<3d  by  an  eminent  man  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bates,  "that 
agriculture  depends,  for  its  very  existence  and  success,  on  land, 
labor  and  learning."  This  is  self  evident;  and  so  it  will  appear 
to  all  intelligent  agriculturists.  The  land  in  Southern  Illinois  is, 
without  doubt,  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  the 
great  west,  and  is  also  blessed  with  a  climate  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, in  the  valley,  for  its  agreeable  and  pleasant  atmosphere. 
This  basis  of  the  agricultural  interest,  in  South  Illinois,  presents 
advantages  that  cannot  be  overrated,  wd  that  will  make  it  the 
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most  beautiful  section  of  the  state  by  proper  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. But  the  labor  and  learning  must  evidently  go  to- 
gether, as  one  cannot  exist,  to  any  advantage,  without  the  other. 
Work  without  learning  will  not  succeed ;  and  learning  without 
work  is  equally  disadvantageous. 

The  people  of  Southern  Illinois  are  the  noble  descendants  of 
worthy  sires.  They  are  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  revolution  and  Indian  figliters  of  the  west,  together 
with  the  choice  spirits  whose  talents  and  energy  enabled  them  to 
abandon  the  old  worn  out  states  for  a  new  and  better  country. 

This  is  the  population  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  a  more  noble 
stock  cannot  be  found  on  which  to  en2:raft  all  the  branches  of  asr- 
riculture.  But  the  people  must  become  intelligent  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  before  they  can  succeed  to  any  great 
extent.  Nature  has  decreed,  in  her  irrevocable  laws,  that  man 
must  labor  for  his  support,  and  to  labor  with  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, he  must  be  intelligent  to  a  common  degree  at  least.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  could  become  a  successful  agricul- 
turist if  he  were  void  of  intellect,  and  the  more  he  improves  his 
mind  and  labors  in  proportion,  the  better  husbandman  he  will  be. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  oue  In  Illinois  that  he  has  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  improve  his  mind  in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
the  earth  produces  in  such  abundance  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be,  can  find  time  sufficient  to  advance  his  agricultu- 
ral "learning."  And  books  and  newspapers  on  the  subject  abound 
in  every  section  of  the  state,  and  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices. 
Moreover,  a  volume  which  does  the  state  and  its  authors  great 
honor,  known  as  "The  Transactions  ot  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,"  has  been  published  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  many 
copies  circulated  amongst  the  people,  free  of  expense ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  agricultural  public  as  a 
book  that  every  farmer  should  read  and  study.  He  will  find  in  it 
more  practical  and  useful  information  to  suit  the  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois than  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  extent.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  if  the  farmers  of  the  state  were  to  under- 
stand well  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  poi'sue  the  precepts 
and  directions  therein  laid  down,  that  Illinois  would  be  made  one 
million  of  dollars  wealthier  each  year  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  officers  of  the  state  society,  who  conducted  the  state  agricul- 
tural fairs  with  such  sound  jidgment  and  discretion,  and  recorded 
in  this  work,  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  deserve 
the  highest  eonjmendation  of  the  public. 
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Then  there  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  patent  office,  sen^ 
free ;  besides  many  clieap  agricultural  books,  and  two  excellent 
periodicals  published  in  the  state.  The  Illinois  Farmer — a  first 
rate  monthly  journal — at  Springfield,  is  sent  to  subscribers  at  the 
low  price  of  $1  per  year;  aud  the  old  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago — 
now  published  weekly — costs  only  $2  per  year. 

We  often  hear  complaints  made  that  farmers  are  not  selected 
for  public  offices  and  confidential  trusts.  The  reason  is,  they  do 
not  generally  qualify  themselves^to  perform  the  duties  of  these  situ- 
tions  as  others  do.  The  agricultural  interest  would  prefer  one  of 
of  their  own  number,  if  they  were  as  competent  as  those  of  other 
professions  to  ofliciate  in  these  responsible  stations.  Farmers  of 
Illinois :  how  long  will  you  neglect  your  own  interest  by  over- 
looking the  improvement  of  your  minds?  Yon  are  obliged  to 
take  a  back  seat  in  both  public  and  private  business,  if  you 
neglect  education. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Southern  Illinois :  You  possess  the  power 
and  capacity  to  make  your  section  of  the  state  prosper  and  "blos- 
som as  the  rose."  Nature  has  been  most  bountiful  to  you  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  best  and  most  choice  favors.  You  are  blessed 
with  a  central  location  in  the  largest  and  most  fertile  valley  on  the 
globe,  and  in  the  centre  of  commerce  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  river  navigation.  Almost  all  the  large  navigable 
streams  of  the  west  concentrate  their  mighty  waters  around  your 
borders,  and  by  their  junction,  at  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  inland 
ocean  is  formed,  which  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  point 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  has  more  natural  advantages 
for  a  great  inland  city  than  Cairo,  which  is  now  fast  rising  to  the 
gi-eat  and  grand  destiny  that  awaits  her.  The  Central  railroad, 
extending  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  through  the  heart 
of  the  great  empire  state  of  the  west,  and  connecting  with  the 
lakes  at  Chicago  and  witli  the  Mississippi  near  Galena,  has  already 
given  Cairo  and  Southern  Illinois  an  onward  impulse  that  they 
never  before  experienced .  Cairo  is  commencing  to  exert  the  pow-  * 
ers  that  nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  her,  and  is  extend- 
ing her  ample  folds  of  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
Public  and  private  edifices  are  being  erected,  of  great  and  grand 
dimensions  and  of  exquisite  and  elegant  taste  and  workmanship. 
Fleets  of  steamboats  from  all  parts  of  the  west  meet  at  this  point, 
interchange  their  freights,  and  then  the  floating  palaces  descend 
the  Father  of  Waters  with  the  northern  products  to  the  tropics, 
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while  the  small  steamers  ascend  again  tlie  smaller  streams,  with 
the  rich  freight  of  "  the  sunny  south."  No  ice  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Mississippi,  will  ever,  from  Cairo  to  the  ocean,  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  of  that  noble  stream ;  so  that  Cairo  and  all 
the  markets  of  the  earth  will  be  in  direct  water  communication 
with  each  otner. 

Water  conveyance  is  the  first  mode  of  trade  and  travel  known 
on  earth,  and  will  remain  forever,  the  victory  of  God  over  man. 
The  railroads  are  the  auxiliaries  to  the  navigable  streams,  and 
have  within  a  few  years  performed  wonders  for  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  for  the  state  of  Illinois ;  but  it  is  at  last  thb  wa- 
ter conveyance  that  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  great  and  heavy 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  river  will  be  improved  in  a  few 
year^^  by  slackwater  navigation,  or  by  canals.  So  will  the  other 
streams,  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  Tennessee  rivers  and  others, 
so  that  Cairo  will  bo  the  centre  of  a  commerce  that  man,  in  no  age 
or  country,  has  ever  witnessed.  Cairo,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  will  contain  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
Southern  Illinois  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 

The  great  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  founded 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  same  region,  and  they  are  allied  together 
by  indissoluble  bonds.  The  commerce  of  Cairo  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois will  force  into  existence  a  new  impetus  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  south  of  Illinois.  The  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  of 
railroads,  now  existing  in  'the  state,  will  soon  be  increased  to  ac- 
commodate the  wants  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  Illi- 
nois. The  late  election  returns  show  Illinois  to  be  the  fourth 
state  in  the  Union  in  population— only  three  states  in  the  Union 
that  take  precedence  of  the  Prairie  State  I  This  commerce,  and 
facilities  of  river  and  railroad  conveyance,  will  force  all  pai*ts  of 
the  state  into  healthy  and  energetic  action.  Southern  Illinois  will 
marshal  into  efficient  energy  all  her  agricultural  resources,  and 
discover  probably  other  sources  of  agricultural  wealth- ,  The  va- 
rious agricultural  crops  will  be  more  diversified  and  multiplied ;  so 
the  seasons,  dry  or  wet,  will  not  so  much  affect  the  farmer.  Ko 
country  on  the  continent  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit 
than  South  Illinois.  The  French,  down  from  their  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  in  the  year  1682,  cultivated  to  advantage  both 
pears  and  apples.  The  Americans  raise  with  success  all  species 
of  fruit  in  Southern  Illinois,  that  the  climate  will  permit.  Hemp 
and  tobacco  find  this  section  of  the  state  their  particular  friend. 
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Flax  also  grows  well  here;  and  cotton  may  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage in  Southern  Illinois.  All  species  of  grass  will  find  a  conge- 
nial soil  in  the  Cash  river  bottoms  and  other  large  alluvial  tracts 
in  this  region  of  country. 

I  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  pressed  on  the  consideration  of 
the  farmers  the  raising  of  mules  and  hay  for  exportation,  and  I 
BtiU  recommend  them  as  two  of  the  best  articles  that  can  be  raised 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Mules  are  also  the  best  animals  for  drudge- 
ry and  draft  on  the  farms,  and  are  always  a  more  ready  sale  than 
horses.  And  at  all  times  hay  will  command  a  fair  price  in  the 
southern  markets. 

With  all  these  fortuiiate  circumstances  urging  Illinois  to  action, 
and  energy,  the  whole  state  has  within  a  few  years  increased  the 
substantial  wealth  of  tlie  country  with  great  rapidity.  The  wars 
in  Europe  and  other  causes  created  a  good  market  for  most  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  Illinois,  and  the  people  embraced  the  oc- 
casion with  great  avidity  and  advantage.  Illinois  is  wending  her 
way  with  certainty  and  with  much  speed  to  her  great  and  glorious 
destiny.  In  a  few  years  the  Prairie  State  will  be  the'great  empire 
state  in  population  and  agricultural  wealth  in  the  Union,  and  will 
exert  a  great  influence  in  giving  tone  and  character  to  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  nation.  The  known  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  will  be  exerted  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  Union,  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  The  union 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  secure  in  the  hands 
of  Illinois,  so  far  as  tins  young  state  has  the  power  to  preserve 
them.  And,  also,  the  people  will  be  secure  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  under  the  wise  and  judicious  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  people  residing  in  this  great  and  prosperous 
state,  and  enjoying  so  many  advantages  and  blessings,  will  experi- 
ence as  much  happiness  as  is  allotted  to  man  on  earth. 
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THE  BEST  MODE  OF  RAISING  AND  MANAGING  CATTLE  ON 
THE  PRAIRIES  OF  ILLLNOIS. 

FIRST  PREMItfM. 
Br  JiMBS  N.  BrowjT)  Berlin,  Illinois. 


Grass  Plains,  Sangamon  Co.^  Dec.  3, 1856. 
Dit.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Corresponding  Sec^y  IlL  •Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  forward  to  you 
an  article  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  managing  cattle  in  Illinois; 
to  be  presented  by  you  to  the  executive  committee,  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  in  January  next. 

Having  been  a  rtisident  of  Illinois  for  twenty-two  years,  and, 
constantly  (and  at  times  extensively)  engaged  in  breeding,  raising 
and  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher,  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  there  is  no  part  of  the  continent  that  surpasses,  if  any 
equals,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  in  adaptation  for  breeding,  raising 
and  fattening  cattle. 

In  visiting  diflferent  parts  of  the  Union — ^north,  south,  east  and 
west — I  have  not  met  with  any  native  stock  that  equals  the  best 
native  stock  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  To  my  mind  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  Our  climate  is  the  most  favorable  for  producing  cattle, 
because,  situate  between  37i  and  42}  degrees  north  latitude,  we 
escape  the  extreme  cold  of  the  north  and  the  continued  heat  of 
the  south.  Those  most  conversant  with  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  cattle  agree  that  they  do  best  in  a  temperate  climate.  Anoth- 
er and  stronger  reason  is,  our  soil  cannot  be  surpassed  in  pro- 
ducing those  crops  so  necessary  for  the  rapid  growth  and  maturity 
of  cattle,  namely,  grass  and  com. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  method 
for  the  management  of  cattle,  in  Illinois,  I  remark,  that  there  are 
a  £^w  general  roles  that  have  been  well  established  by  breeders 
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In  this  arid  other  counties,  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  breeders  and  growers  of  cattle,  if  they  would  be  successful, 
and  secure  to  themselves  that  profit  to  which  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  are  entitled.  Obtain  the  best  females  within  your 
means,  whether  they  be  native,  mixed  or  pure  bred  cattle.  Study 
to  know  the  best  points  of  a  good  animal,  and  seek,  in  breeding, 
to  increase  the  weight  in  superior  and  to  lessen  it  in  inferior 
points.  By  so  doing  you  will  increase  the  value  and  appearance 
of  the  animal.  As  a  general  rule,  the  animal  that  will  give  the 
greatest  weight  in  the  least  compass  will  be  the  best  and  most 
profitable.  They  will  have  less  coarse  beef,  less  bone,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  offal.  They  will  invariably  consume  less  and  ma- 
ture earlier;  thus  proving  that  they  are  possessed  of  good  consti- 
tutions. Let  breeders  study  to  understand  the  defects  of  their 
stock,  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  th^ir  defects  in  subse- 
quent breeding.  •  Never  permit  a  male  animal  to  come  on  the 
farm,  as  a  breeder,  unless  he  equals,  and,  if  possible,  is  superior 
to  the  females.  He  should  be  of  pure  blood,  for  by  this  means, 
alone,  can  the  breeder  hope  to  stamp  the  great  excellencies  of  the 
breed  upon  his  stock.  Avoid  breeding  in  and  in  as  much  as  you 
can.  The  instances  are  rare  when  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  the  breeder  to  have  bred  from  more  remote  crosses.  A  few 
cases  are  on  record,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  where  great 
results  have  been  attained  by  in  and  in  breeding,  but  few  are  quali- 
fied to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  more  valuable  herds  have  been  injured  than  benefitted 
by  the  experiment. 

Let  the  breeder  resolve  (and  then  adhere  to  it)  not  to  keep  on 
his  hands  more  stock  than  he  can  keep  well.  I  mean  by  that,  to 
have  his  growing  stock  always  increasing  in  weight,  and  not  to 
be  content,  as  is  sometimes  said,  with  hanng  them  to  hold  their 
owii.  Kest  assured  there  is  no  half  way  house  for  them  to  rest 
in.  They  must  and  will  be  gaining  or  losing  weight.  Grain, 
grass  and  meat  are  the  farmers  capital,  and,  when  lost,  is  lost  for- 
ever, and  he  is  poorer,  and  the  world  has  less  to  subsist  on.  The 
general  principles  and  rules  here  laid  down  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  breeds  and  grades  of  cattle  known  to  the  farmers  of  Il- 
linois. I  lay  it  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  an  animal  that  is  not 
worth  keeping  well  is  not  worth  keeping  at  all,  and  should  go  to 
the  butcher,  and  thus  rid  the  country  of  an  unprofitable  beast. 
The  practice  among  farmers  of  selling  to  the  butcher,  or  killing 
for  t^eir  own  nBe^  the  most  thrifty  and  valuable  young  femal^le 
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from  their  herds,  and  keeping  the  refuse  for  breeders,  should  be 
abandoned.  Such  management  is  truly  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  true  and  only  way 
by  which  stock  can  be  improved  is  to  select  the  most  thrifty  and 
promising  females  for  breeders. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

Cows  should  be  bred  so  as  to  calve  from  the  middle  of  March 
to, the  first  of  May.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  breed- 
ing animal  from  the  cows.  Every  breeder  should  do  this  on  the 
score  of  economy.  By  this  course  his  bull  retains  his  health  and 
vigor,  and  he  knows,  certainly,  when  each  cow  will  drop  her  calf. 
His  calves  come  at  the  opening  of  spring,  when  cow  and  calf  can 
do  without  shelter,  thus  saving  quite  an  expenditure  in  building — 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  young  fanner.  Great  attention 
should  be  given  to  cows  at  calving.  As  soon  as  tlie  calf  sucks 
plentifully,  which  will  be  at  from  two  to  five  hours  old,  the  cow 
should  be  milked  clean,  and  this  should  be  kept  up  by  milking 
twice  a  day  for  eight  days,  at  which  time,  if  the  cow  does  well, 
her  milk  will  be  fit  for  use.  From  the  Ist  day  of  May  to  the  Ist 
of  November  cows  are  most  profitable  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
expense  of  keeping  is  much  less,  on  our  best  pastures,  during  the 
grazing  season,  than  even  the  poor  manner  in  which  the  cows  of 
Illinois  are  generally  wintered.  The  flow  of  milk,  during  the 
grazing  season,  on  good  pasture,  is  much  greater  than  during  the 
winter  with  good  shelter  and  fidl  feed.  I  would  remark,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  which  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  known  in 
Illinois  is  most  valuable  for  milk,  that  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  given,  by  breeders,  to  heifers  with  their  first  calves.  By 
following  the  directions,  which  I  shall  now  give,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  heifers  with  their  first  calves,  the  milking  properties  of 
all  breeds  of  cattle  would  be  greatly  improved.  The  heifer  should 
be  from  80  to  36  months  old  when  she  drops  her  first  calft  Af- 
ter the  calf  has  sucked  plentifully  the  heifer  should  be  well  milk- 
ed, to  keep  down  inflammation,  and  make  room  for  a  full  flow  of 
milk  to  the  udder.  When  the  calf  is  one  day  old,  the  dam  shoidd 
be  separated  from  it  two  or  three  hours — then  let  to  the  cow, 
and  after  it  has  sucked,  her  bag  should  be  well  milked.  By  fol- 
lowing this  plan,  and  increasing  the  time  of  separation,  from  day 
to  day,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then  the  milk  will  be  tit  for  use. 
They  may  then  be  separated,  during  the  whole  day,  without  inju- 
ry tx)  heifer  or  calf.    I  think  it  beat  (and  purBue  that  eouree  wh^fu 
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I  can)  to  let  my  cows  on  to  pasture  at  night  after  milking.  When 
I  do  so,  I  find  that  my  cows  graze  at  dark  and  about  daylight, 
and  that  they  grow  and  thrive  better,  and  go  through  the  winter 
in  finer  condition.  When  the  calf  is  weaned,  the  dam  should  be 
kept  to  her  milk  as  long  as  possible,  even  up  to  within  one  month 
of  calving.  This  is  essential  in  making  a  good  milker.  By  pur- 
suing the  above  plan  I  have  seldom  failed  to  make  fair  milkers  of 
all  the  heifers  grown  on  my  farm.  The  practice  ot  letting  calves 
run  with  their  dams,  particularly  with  heifers,  as  is  often  the  case, 
is  ruinous  to  them  as  milkers,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  calf.  The 
calf  that  runs  at  large  with  the  dam  feeds  badly,  for  as  soon  as  the 
calf  gets  hungry,  instead  of  grazing  it  will  seek  the  dam  for  suck, 
and  that  will  be  five  or  six  times  per  day,  thus  preventing  the  fill- 
ing or  distending  the  udder,  and  lessening  the  capacity  of  the  bag 
to  hold  milk.  On  this  plan  the  udder  becomes  fleshy,  jthe  milk 
flows  slowly,  and  she  becomes  a  poor  and  hard  milker.  When  a 
calf  runs  at  large  with  the  dam^  and,  when  weaned,  the  cow  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  up  her  milk,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  such  are  worth- 
less as  dairy  cows.  It  is  important  that  every  fai'mer  should 
have  shelter  sufficient  to  housQ  such  of  his  cows  as  may  have 
calves  during  the  winter,  and  those  that  are  giving  milk.  Thiere 
is  economy  in  this,  for  one  well  fed  cow,  under  shelter,  will  give 
more  milk  than  two  equally  well  fed  and  exposed  on  our  prairies. 
Cows  that  have  calves  in  winter  miist  be  sheltered  to  do  well. 
When  they  are  not  well  provided  for  the  cows  run  down  rapidly, 
and  without  extraordinary  care  and  attention  soon  get  on  the 
lift,  their  teats  crack  open  and  the  result  is  a  spoiled  bag,  which 
amounts  almost  to  the  loss  of  the  cow  as  a  milker.  In  addition  to 
this  calamity,  it  takes  all  the  milk  to  keep  the  calf  alive  to  grass^ 
and  the  calf  is  stinted  in  its  gi'owth,  and  never  fully  recovers- 
from  it. 

I  keep  my  milking  cows  under  shelter  ^t  night,  during  winter, 
letting  them  out  on  the  pasture  during  the  day.  They  receive 
the  same  amount  of  food  that  my  dry  co.ws  do,  which  run  out  day 
and  night.  A  portion  of  them  have  young  calves,  which  furnish 
my  family  with  milk  and  butter  and  some  to  spare.  They  are 
generally  fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  and  their  calves  good  veal* 
A  cow,  to  be  profitable  as  a  breeder,  should  be  in  an  improving 
condition  while  in  a  state  of  gestation.  When  this  i3»done,  it  is 
no  hard  task  to  keep  her  in  good  flesh  while  giving  m.lk.  Calves^ 
should  be  provided  with  a  good  grs^s  lot,  with  plenty  of  water.. 
A  trough  should  ho  pla^d  in  the  lot  in  which  salt  sUouldbe  l^j^ty 
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and  a  few  liandsfuU  of  corn  meal,  or  shorts  and  bran  mixed, 
should  be  given  every  day,  to  learn  them  to  eat.  They  will  begin 
to  feed  at  four  weeks  old.  Half  the  milk  of  the  cow,  with  good 
grass,  will  keep  the  calf  in  fine  condition.  When  only  allowed  to 
suck  morning  and  evening,  they  feed  and  grow  faster  and  suffer  but 
little  inconvenience  when  weaned,  and  never  lose  any  flesh.  The 
first  winter  calves  should  have  access  to  good  grass,  (timothy,  blue- 
grass,  or  both,)  with  a  shed  or  grove  to  protect  them  from  the 
storms  of  winter.  Tho  question  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to 
have  a  grove  on  the  prairies  to  protect  our  iixrm  stock  ?  I  answer, 
almost  as  easily  as  to  have  a  temporary  shed.  The  first  day  of 
April,  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  plow,  set  out  one  hundred 
locust  trees  at  some  convenient  spot,  and  keep  the  stock  from  them 
three  or  four  years,  and  you  have  it.  If  you  have  not  the  trees, 
plant  the  seed  in  May,  four  feet  apart  each  way,  as  yon  would 
corn,  and  you  obtain  the  same  result  in  four  years.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  every  prairie  farmer  is  too  negli- 
gent about  planting  trees.  There  is  no  labor  that  would  pay  so 
well  as  that  applied  in  planting  trees.  Walnuts  should  be  planted 
along  our  fences.  This  is  rapidly  done.  Open  a  furrow  in  Octo- 
ber, and  drop  the  nuts  four  or  five  inches  apart  and  cover  with  the 
plow,  and  the  work,  with  suitable  cultivation,  is  done.  Nothing 
adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  prairie  farm  as 
clumps  and  rows  of  trees,  saying  nothing  of  their  ultimate  value 
for  timber. 

The  best  and  most  successful  mode  of  feeding  grain  to  calves, 
during  the  first  winter,  is  to  use  a  corn  and  cob  crusher,  and  feed 
in  troughs,  giving  to  each  head  two  quarts  per  day,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  hay,  corn 'fodder  or  clean  wheat  sti'aw,  when  snow  or 
elect  would  prevent  the  young  cattle  from  getting  to  the  grass. 
Calves  wintered  in  this  manner  "svill  come  to  grass  at  one  year 
old  fat  and  sleek,  with  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  head  in  com  and 
cob  meal  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

All  cattle  breeders  should  have  two  pastures  for  summer  gra- 
zing; so  as  to  be  able  to  change  their  stock  frequently  through  the 
grazing  season  from  one  to  the  other.  By  this  course  stock  have 
fresh  pasturie,  which  is  very  conducive  to  their  rapid  improve- 
ment, whilst  it  enables  the  owner  to  let  the  grass  grow  up  for  fall 
and  winter  use.  The  land  intended  for  winter  grazing  should  not 
be  grazed  in  midsummer,  for  the  crop  then  on  the  ground  should 
be  left  to  protect  the  fall  growth  for  winter.  My  experience  and 
observation  warrant  me  in  stating  that  to  make  stock  growing  as 
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profitable  as  it  slioald  be,  good  grass  for  Bumuier  and  winter  gra- 
zing is  indispensable. 

Yearlings  handled  as  above  stated  should  be  put  on  rich  pas- 
tiu'e,  (wild  or  cidtivated,)  and  on  such  kept  during  the  grazing 
season,  viz :  on  the  prairie  from  May  to  15th  or  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  cultivated  grass  to  the  first  of  ^November.  At  the 
latter  date  thoy  should  go  into  their  winter  pasture.  When  win- 
ter sets  in,  which  is  about  the  15th  of  December,  in  this  portion 
uf  the  state,  begin  to  feed  in  troughs,  with^half  peck  of  crushed 
ct>rn  to  each  head  per  day,  and  gradually  increase  to  one  jieck  per 
day.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  feed  the  corn  in  the  al)Ove  manner, 
it  may  be  advantageously  fed  oa  the  grass,  from  the  shock,  ia 
like  proportion.  A  euflicient  number  of  hogs  should  be  put  after  ' 
the  cattle  to  tiike  up  the  olfal.  It  will  take  20  bushels  of  corn 
per  head  second  winter,  which,  put  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  will 
'give  $4  in  gi'ain  per  head  for  second  winter.  Yearlings  thus 
managed  will,  on  1st  of  May, mIicu  they  are  two  years  old,  weigh 
from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  gross.  The  two  year  old  cattle  should 
be  turned  to  grass  Ist  of  May,  and  kept  on  good  pastures  until 
the  20th  of  October,  at  which  time  they  are  ready  for  stall  feed- 
ing, and  should  be  put  to  corn  on  the  grass,  with  one-fourth  of  a 
bushel  to  the  head,  per  day,  for  one  and  a  half  months,  which  will 
bring  the  1st  of  December.  At  this  time  they  should  go  into  the 
feed  lot,  and  Imve  all  the  corn  they  will  eat  until  the  1st  of  May, 
which  will  be  a  half  bushel  per  hciul  pur  day.  This  will  give  85 
bushels  per  head  for  stall  feeding,  which,  at  20  cents  per  bushel, 
will  give  $17  per  head  for  the  third  winter.  Each  steer  thus  fed 
Avill  fatten  one  hog  or  winter  two  well — thus  paying  the  expense 
of  feeding.  Tlie  system  above  given  for  handling  cattle  will  afford 
a  sufficient  amount  oi*  offal  for  hogs  to  pay  all  expenses  for  labor 
iu  winter  feeding,  from  the  time  of  weaning  until  ready  for  the 
butcher.  Cattle  fed  as  above  will  be  ready  for  market  the  Ist  of 
J^Iay,  but  should  be  well  grazed  until  the  15th  or  20th  of  June, 
Avliich  is  the  most  profitable  time  for  selling,  taking  one  season 
with  another.  At  \lm  time  they  should  average  about  1,400 
pounds  each,  gross.  It  will  cost  to  produce  a  steer  for  market,  on 
the  above  plan,  as  follows : 

Ist  year,  grass, * 83  00 

"        com, 2  00 

2d  year,  grass, ...» 6  00 

"        com,, 4:  00 
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Sdyear,  gtass^, ,.., -.     6  00 

"        corn^ 17  00 

Grass,  from  Ist  May  to  15th  June,  time  of  selling,    2.  00 

Making  the  entire  cost  of  raising  and  fattening,..  $40^  00 

Contra — 1,450  pounds  beef,  at  $3  50  per  bund., ..    $50  7S 

Deduct  cost, " .^ 40  00 

And  you  have,  for  profit, ......^^^..-m^...    $10  75 

It  will  thus  be  seei^  that  by  the  above  system  ife  will  cost  $40* 
per  head  to  grow  and  prepare  a  steer  f©r  the  bntrfier,  or  $2  75- 
per  hundred,  which  gives  20  cents  for  com  on  the  farm,  and  pays- 
one  dollar  per  month  for  grazing,  and  leaves-  $10  75^  profit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  cattle  handled  as  above  go  into  market  at  three* 
years  old  instead  of  four  years,  as  under  the  common  method  of 
handling  cattle,  and  adding  to  the  profit  one  yearns  keep.  This- 
is  no  snciali  item,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  a  great  gaift  to  growers^ 

Under  the  system  generally  pursued  by  our  farmers  in  raising 
i^nd  ms^naging  cf^ttle,  I  maintain  that  it  costs  three  dollars  per 
^undred  to  produce  every  pound  of  beef  that  is  fed:  ia  the  state,, 
ftnd  that  no  farmer  who  does  not  fat  his  own  cattle,,  but  sells,  to» 
be  fed  by  others,  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  food  f«din  an  ordi- 
nary manner  in  which  cattle  are  handled  in  Illinois.  By  examin- 
ing the  patent  ofQce  report^,  it  will  be  found  that  it  costs  about  $20* 
in  winter  provender  to  feed  ^  steer,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  tie  stall 
feeder  at  four  years  old.  Now,  add  to  this  three  summers'^  gra- 
zing, at  $6  per  season,  (it  is  worth  this  sum,  whether  obtained 
from  the  prairio  or  from  cultivated  lands,  for  it  produces  ft  in 
beef,)  and  It  will  give  $18  per  head.  Add  to  this  $17  for  stall 
feeding,  and  we  have  $55,  the  cost  of  tUe  production  of  1,450 
pounds  of  gross  beef.  (A  lot  of  cftttlo  haiidled  in  the  ordinary 
manner  will  oftener  fall  under  1,450  thm  come  up  to  it) 
Placing  the  beef  at  $3  50  per  hundred,  gi'oss,  and  we  have 
$50  75,  the  value  of  the  beef.  Take  this  from  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  there  is  a  loss  of  $4  25  to  the  producer,  under  this  com- 
mon system,  whilst  there  Is  a  profit  of  $19  75  und^r  the  system 
hbre  recommended,  From  the  best  information  J  can  obtain, 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  beef  cattle  taken  to  market  from 
Illinois  annually,  at  a  loss,  in  grain  and  grass,  of  $4  25  per  head. 
Thus  we  lose  the  large  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-tive  thou- 
sand dollars  under  our  present  system  of  raising,  managing  ^d 
feeding  cattle,  when^  under  a  different  system,  we  should  hav0  a 
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profit,  on  the  one  hundred  thousand  cattle,  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars— saving  to  the  growers  of  catde  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  giving  an  aggregate  profit  of  one  million. 
The  plan  suggested  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state,  annu- 
ally, one  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  open  up  a  home  market  for  ber  surplus  corn  which  often  lies 
rotting  in  the  pens  of  titQ  owners,  for  the  want  of  a  paying  mar- 
bet 

K.  B. — For  several  years  past  I  have  provided  protection  for 
my  outdoor  stock  in  the  following  manner,  and  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result:  Take  100  rails,  or  poles,  10  feet  long,  to  some 
eligible  place ;  take  3  forks,  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  fork  of  a 
Hmb,  from  which  the  rails  or  poles  are  made  •  set  them  two  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  14  feet  apart ;  place  a  pole,  30  feet  long,  in 
the  forks ;  then,  with  a  spade,  set  the  rails  or  poles  one  foot  in 
the  ground,  one  on  either  side,  alternately,  at  an  angle  of  45  deg., 
and  you  will  have  a  rail  or  pole  rack,  30  feet  long,  which  will 
hold  five  or  six  wagon  loads  of  hay  or  straw.  This  rack  I  fill  with 
hay  while  cutting  my  grass,  or  with  straw  while  thresliing  my 
grain.  Five  racks  will  give  good  protection  to  one  hundred  head 
of  growing  stock,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  more  food  than 
they  will  consume,  When  managed  as  above. 

JAS^^-N.  BROWN. 
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ON  TIIE  REARING  AKD  MANAGIKG  OF  CAHLE  ON  THE 
PRAIRIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


SECOND  PREMIUM. 


Bt  Charles  W.  Muktvlldt. 


In  tlu3  few  pages  wliich  I  shall  subrait  to  the  state  agricultural 
society  on  tins  subject,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  any  one  into 
the  belief  that  the  rearing  and  managing  of  cattle  in  Illinois,  is 
of  vast  importance — that  it  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  any  other 
ifiterest  of  our  state — but  I  will  tate  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted that,  in  most  sections,  the  raising  of  grain  and  of  cattle 
ought  to  go  together;  and  but  few  of  our  race  will  do  with  bread 
only,  when  they  can  have  the  meat  also. 

Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  show  in  these  lines  whether  it  be 
better  to  raise  beef  than  pork  ;  but  in  passing  will  call  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  steer  for  draft,  before  he  is  fitted  for  the  sham- 
bles, and  the  importance  of  the  dairy  ^^roduct,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  aggregate  of  our  daily  food. 

I  propose  to  take  the  two  distinct  heads,  then,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given.  First  then,  the  reai*ing  of  cattle;  and  I 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  state,  that  whatever  1  may  say  on  this 
head,  is  my  own  experience  of  more  than  twelve  yeai's. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  my  positions.  First,  negatively,  by 
showing  which  is  not  the  best  mode  of  rearing  cattle;  and  I  make 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  not  best  to  let  the  calf  draw  the  milk  from 
the  cow,  in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  the  majority  of  our 
farmers,  to  keep  the  calf  in  a  small  pen  and  suffer  it  to  draw  pail; 
of  the  milk,  night  and  morning,  in  order  to  "bring  the  cow  up." 
This  would  do  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  calf  is  young; 
bul  it  would  soon  require  something  more  than  this  milk,  or  if  the 
cow  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  calf  has  plenty  of  milk,  it  will 
soon  grow  so  strong,  that  it  can  be  removed  from  the  cow  only 
with  great  difficulty  and  by  "hard  knocks,"  which  are  not  partic- 
luarly  adapted  to  further  its  growth. 
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If  thi8  method  is  resorted  to,  viz:  to  let  the  calf  draw  tlie  milk 
from  the  cow,  which  I  will  admit  ought  to  be  as  good  a  way  as 
any,  being  nature's  own  and  wise  plan,  it  onght  to  be  done  in  a 
rational  manner,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  something  like  this: 
The  coming  in  of  the  cows  should  be  regulated  to  occur  in  early 
spring.  There  should  be  a  small  but  good  pasture  convenient,  to 
receive  the  calves  ;  in  this  pasture  there  should  be  a  good  and  dry 
shed,  which  should  be  of  easy  access  for  tlie  calves  to  shelter  from 
cold  spring  rains ;  the  calves  should  be  permitted  to  draw  the  milk, 
and  all  the  milk  the  cows  give  (if  they  can  do  so,)  three  times  a 
day,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  cows  as  soon  as 
milked  clean.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  is  long  enough  for 
the  calf  to  suck ;  then  the  cow  ought  to  be  dried  up  and  the  calf 
suffered  to  help  itself.  Where  any  of  the  milk  is  wanted  for  family 
use,  or  where  it  is  an  object  to  have  milk  and  butter  plenty  the 
year  round,  where  good  milkers  are  sought,  and  dairying  is  fol- 
lowed at  all,  this  mode  of  raising  cattle  had  better  not  be  pursued. 

Second.  It  is  not  wise,  nor  a  good  way  of  raising  calves, 
to  pursue  the  way  of  many  of  our  farmers,  who  "feed"  tlieir 
calves,  (or  say  they  do)  when  they  are  literally  starved.  The 
calves  are  allowed  a  little  new  milk  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then 
they  receive  skimmed  or  sour  milk,  and  perhaps  are  turned  in  the 
highway  to  "pick  their  living,"  and  hard  picking  it  is,  the  most 
of  the  time.  In  this  way  they  are  suffered  to  live  (if  they  can) 
till  late  in  the  autumn  ;  then  they  are  turned  to  a  straw  pile,  and 
still  live  if  they  can,  or  die  if  they  must.  A  calf  so  raised,  even 
if  it  chance  to  winter,  is  never  thrifty,  and  will  be  a  runted  thing 
always. 

There  is  yet  another  method  pursued  by  some ;  that  is,  turning 
cows  and  calves  together,  and  let  the  calf  draw  milk  when  it 
pleases ;  this,  in  »y  estimation,  is  the  sure  ruin  of  the  cow.  In: 
our  artificial  way  of  breeding  cows,  they  give  more  milk  than 
they  naturally  would  in  a  wild  state.  The  often  drawing  of  the 
calf  makes  it  fat,  but  the  cow  poor,  and  as  the  calf  grows  older  and 
stronger,  the  poor  cow  is  knocked  and  thumped  about  until  she  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  herself  on  her  feet,  and  being  so  much  re- 
duced, she  will  not  take  the  bull  in  proper  time,  and  usually  the 
calf  sucks  until  it  is  nearly  two  years  old ;  and  I  have  even  seen 
a  three  year  old  steer  force  a  cow  which  was  not  his  dam,  to  hold 
still  until  he  had  milked  her  clean.  This  latter  mode,  although 
often  followed,  is  the  poorest  of  all.    Such  cows  are  of  no  account 
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for  the  dairy,  because  the  often  milking  will  cause  the  udder  to 
be  small,  and  they  have  no  reservoir  for  holding  much  milk ;  the 
cow  alao  prefers  to  have  the  calf  draw  the  milk,  and  will  hold  up 
if  milked  by  hand,  or  will  not  stand  to  be  milked — and  for  all 
practical  pm'poses  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  a  cow. 

My  experience  has  taught  mo  the  following  plan  of  raising  cat- 
tle to  be  a  good  one ;  and  I  know  many  good  fanners  who  follow 
it,  and  raise  the  best  of  stock.  I  have  my  cows  so  managed  that 
they  come  in  in  early  spring.  I  wean  the  calves  after  they  have 
drawn  the  milk  from  the  cow  two  or  three  times,  while  I  milk,  at 
the  same  time,  all  clean,  that  which  the  calf  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  draw ;  then  I  allow  the  calves  nearly  all  the  milk  the 
cows  give,  for  four  or  six  weeks,  which  gives  them  a  good  start; 
next  I  teach  them,  when  two  or  three  weeks  old,  to  eat  some  little 
of  meal  or  threshed  oats,  and  lick  a  little  salt;  at  the  same  time  I 
let  them  have  access  to  some  good  hay  ;  next  I  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  new  milk,  and  give  thera  sweet  milk,  minus  the  cream,  and 
by  degrees  I  teach  them  to  drink  coppered  milk,  feeding  ten  or 
twelve  together  in  a  trough ;  this  I  consider  better  than  milk 
which  is  just  on  the  change  from  sweet  to  sour.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, after  there  is  a  good  bite  of  grass,  I  turn  them  into  pas- 
ture, even  with  the  cows,  for  they  know  not  their  dams.  I  still 
feed  milk,  until  about  three  months  old,  and  all  through  the  sear 
son  if  it  can  be  had.  In  this  wise  calves  are  hearty,  learn  easy  to 
eat  anything  which  may  be  offered,  and  will  winter  better  than 
calves  which  have  drawn  the  milk  from  cows,  and  have  received 
"  more  knocks  than  nubbins."  They  are  also  more  gentle,  easier 
tamed  to  the  yoke,  or  to  milk,  and  are  not  afraid  of  their  masters ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  learn  to  know  the  hands  that  feed  them.  By 
giving  them  a  good  chance  the  first  winter,  they  generally  make 
good  thrifty  cattle. 

By  **  managing  cattk^^  I  suppose  is  meant  the  summer  and 
winter  management — ^the  fattening  of  calves  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  dairy. 

#  In  portions  of  our  state,  where  the  prairies  are  but  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  the  range  is  large,  the  summer  management  is  easy. 
Let  the  tattle  have  salt  once  or  twice  a  week  and  nothing  furtlier 
is  necessary.  But  where  tame  pasture  is  resorted  to,  something 
more  needs  be  done.  A  change  of  pasture  becomes  necessary 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  "Water  should  be  of  easy  access  at  all 
times,  And  if  at  all  practicable  the  young  and  the  more  m^ttire 
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cattle  sBould  be  in  different  lots.  These  pastures  should  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grasses ;  because  some  afford  early  and  some  late 
feed,  like  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky ;  others  are  better  adapted 
for  summer,  like  the  different  varieties  of  clover.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  pastures  are  not  overstocked. 

In  wintering  cattle,  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  state,  bams, 
sheds,  &c.,  are  indispensable.  Cattle  should  be  housed  in  the  hard 
storms  of  winter  and  in  extreme  cold  ;  but  every  fair  and  pleas- 
ant day,  they  ought  to  be  turned  loose  and  have  access  to  the  nu- 
merous straw  piles  and  stalk  fields ;  their  stable  ought  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  well  littered,  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  .These  straw 
piles  may  easily  be  so  constructed,  as  to  form  a  shelter  against 
the  chilling  winds ;  the  shape  of  an  L  is  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  latter  com-se  will  be  advisable  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  our  state,  also,  where  barns  are  not  thought  necessary  for 
stabling  cattle.  Cattle  also  should  be  well  supplied  with  proper 
food.  They  will  eat  more  in  cold  dry  weather  than  in  warm  or 
damp  weather,  and  they  ought  to  have  sufiicient  food  to  keep  them 
aside  of  what  they  may  pick  at  the  straw  pile.  Where  cattle  are 
to  be  fattened  by  stall  feeding,  (which,  by  the  way, is  a  misnomer 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  they  have  no  stalls,)  three  or  four 
yards  or  lots  are  necessary — one  to  be  occupied  for  to-day  by  the 
cattle,  the  next  to  be  occupied  by  hogs,  to  follow  the  cattle,  the 
other  to  be  empty  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  for  the  next  day ; 
and  so  change  from  day  to  day — the  hogs  to  folLo^r  the  cattle. 
Where  feeding  is  intended,  the  corn  should  be  cut  up  ^i  the  roots. 
As  soon  as  the  ears  are  well  glazed  and  the  stalks  are  yet  green, 
commence  feeding,  giving  less  grain  at  first  than  when  the  cattle 
have  become  used  to  it.  A  steer  must  be  kept  full  of  rough  feed, 
to  fatten  on  the  grain  he  may  get.  A  feed  or  two  a  week  of  roots 
or  cabbages  will  be  found  beneficial  and  promotive  of  the  health 
of  the  animal. 

After  the  corn  has  become  hard,  I  think  it  preferable  to  crusli 
com  and  cob  and  feed  this  meal.  I  think  it  will  pay  well.  Cat- 
tle will  thrive  better  and  a  less  quantity  will  do. 

By  growing  of  pumpkins,  every  ten  and  twelfth  row  in  your 
corn,  and  giving  these  in  liberal  quantities,  they  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous for  fall  feeding,  to  either  milk  or  fattening  stock.  I 
maybe  permitted  hereto  give  my  reasons  for  growing  pumpkins  in 
this  way,  although  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  subject.  I  allow  a 
full  row  in  the  com  to  the  vineg ;  the^  4o  better  in  the  shade  of  the 
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corn,  and  when  tlio  vines  begin  to  run,  I  do  not  disturb  them 
while  plowing.  This  I  think  is  better  than  to  plant  them  promis- 
cuously all  through  the  corn,  or  to  plant  alone. 

Dairy  cattle  ought  to  be  managed  with  care  through  the  win- 
ter, allowing  plenty  of  feed,  and  if  milk  and  butter  is  an  object, 
suitable  feed  with  regard  to  its  production  ought  to  be  given.  I 
think  liowever,  that  a  cow,  to  do  well  in  a  dairy,  ought  to  go  dry 
three  months  in  the  year  to  recruit.  She  will  have  a  stronger  and 
better  call  and  give  a  more  liberal  quantity  of  milk.  Good  dairy 
cows  will  not  lay  on  much  flesh  while  giving  milk;  seldom  will  a 
good  milker  keep  fat. 

In  my  opinion  the  crosses  of  our  native  stock  with  the  Durham 
or  Devons,  are  tl^e  best  adapted  for  the  dairy  purpose,  and  the 
steers  which  may  be  raised  are  of  suflicient  size  to  make  good 
cattle  to  feed  or  work.  In  the  thorough-bred  Durhanas  good 
milkers  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
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EMBELLISHMENTS  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOMK 

Bt  Ttlik  MoWnoRTiR,  Mercer  count/,  Illmoi&. 


Let  others  praise  the  architectural  piles,  the  marbled  eolumns, 
the  glitter  of  art  and  the  costly  embellishments  of  the  crowded' 
city — where  hoarded  wealth,  that  haa  been  abstracted  from  the 
hands  of  honest  toil,  displays  itself  in  the  decorations  of  fashion — 
but  from  tlie  pent  up  views  of  walled  streets,  let  me  hasten  to 
where  the  pure  breezes  of  heaven  freely  play  over  the  green  land- 
scape, where  the  leafy  boughs  spread  their  cooling  shade  over  my 
head,  while  far  away,  on  the  broad  old  prairie,  the  glowing  beams 
of  light  are  softened  to  the  eye — 

*'  Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  huea  of  tho  sky 
In  color  though  varied  in  beauty  may  vie"— 

From  the  ceaseless  din,  the  tainted  air,  and  the  crowded  street  ot 
the  city,  let  me  steal  away  to  some  sunny  bank,  where  the  light 
zephyrs  beai*  along  the  sweet  fragrance  of  opening  flowers,  where 
the  warble  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  dancing  streamlet  and  the 
balmy  freshness  of  nature  can  soothe  and  tranquilize  every  fevered 
disturbance  of  the  mind.  Let  him,  to  whom  the  varied  beauties 
of  the  smiling  earth  impart  no  delight,  go  to  the  mart  of  trade  and 
fashion ;  but  give  me  the  free  air  that  waves  the  green  meadows 
and  rustics  the  fields  of  growing  corn — let  me  enjoy  the  rich 
bounties  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden — give  me  the  social  tmn- 
quility  and  all  the  rural  endearments  that  cluster  ai'ound — 

A   COUNTBY   HOME. 

And  this  is  the  subject  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  We  live  to  enjoy  happiness;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  living  necessarily  depends  very  mudi.upon  what  degree 
of  convenience,  comfort  and  enjoyment  the  place  wheKe  we  live 
will  afford. 

The  human  mind  is  dependent  upon  something  external  k>  itself 
for  its  entire  nourishment,  culture  and  expansion.  External  na- 
ture impresses  its  images,  and  everything  with  which  we.  are  snr- 
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rounded  and  associated  has  its  modifying  influence.  Then  let  him 
who  would  cultivate  a  love  of  home,  contentmeut,  and  the  finer 
sensibilities,  in  his  own  mind  —and  more  especially  in  the  minds 
of  his/;hildron — study  to  make  a  place  plilislno  and  delightful 

TO  THE  SENSES. 

As  tine  strains  of  music  greet  the  ear  and  tranquilize  the  mind, 
so,  also,  pleasing  objects  meet  tiie  sight  and  impart  a  more  happy 
ftud  abiding  influence.  Then,  how  important  that  the  scenery  and 
t>bjects  that  are  almost  continually  before  our  sight  sliould  be  such 
as  most  delight  our  senses. 

With  the  individual  that  has  been  reared  in  a  pleasant  home — 
in  a  place  surrounded  by  interesting  scenery — in  the  reminiscence 
of  that  childhood,  the  fondest  associations  of  memory  will  ever 
cling  around  *<TnK  old  homestead  ;"  and,  with  true  emotions,  hi 
may  sing— 

*^  How  dear  to  mj  heart  are  the  scenes  of  mj  ehUdhood.** 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  to  recommend  an  extravagant 
outlay  for  costly  dwellings,  or  homestead  embellishments.  Koth- 
ing  should  be  recon^mended  that  will  not  aceord  with  economy 
and  republican  simplicity.  IJaving  been  for  twenty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  the  western  states,  wo  well  know  the  many  things  that 
press  upon  the  care  ^nd  attention  of  the  western  farmer ;  and  will 
endeavor  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions,  with  due  regard  to 
the  cost  of  labor  and  expense  of  doing  things.  And  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  the  following  hiuts  are  designed  for  those 
who  have,  with  their  own  hands,  sustained  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  added  to  the  growing  greatness  of  our  st^te.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed that  people  can  do  everything  at  once ;  but  in  arranging  things 
^bout  a  homestead  it  is  very  important  to  stari  aright. 

In  a  short  essay  published  in  the  reports  of  1855,  we  labored  to 
fihow  that  all  correct  taste  in  landscape  gardening  must  spring 
from  a  love  of  nature;  and  that  the  most  pleasing  forms  and 
aspects  are  always  obtained  by  imitating  the  scenery  of  nature. 
And  the  same  position,  as  a  foundation  principle,  will  be  adhered 
to  in  these  remarks. 

In  fitting  np  a  place,  the  first  matter  that  presents  itself  for  conr 
dideration  i' 
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TBB   LOOATIOir. 


One  of  the  first  objects-  to  be  considered  in  the  location  of  a 
placd  is  LANDSCAPE  EFFECT.'*  And  hcrc  arise  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct considerations : 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  when  viewed  from  thehouHc. 

2»  The  aspect  of  the  place  when  viewed  from  the  main  road,  or 
some  other  position. 

On  this  point  a  decided  difference  exists  between  the  feelings  or 
fancies  of  the  English  and  the  Americans.  The  Englishman 
prefers  a  situation  quite  off  from  the  main  road ;  ana  the  entire 
scenery  of  the  place  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  pleasing 
effect  when  viewed  from  the  mansion.  Or,  if  adjacent  to  the  high- 
way, masses  of  trees  are  planted  so  as  rather  to  hide  the  place 
from  view — snflScieut  at  least  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion. The  Englishman  can  hardly  feel  that  to  be  his  own,  which 
is  equally  enjoyed  by  every  passer  by.  But  the  American  gener- 
ally has  decidedly  a  different  fancy.  And,  it  may  be  re;tnarked, 
tliat  if  there  is  anything  in  the  work  of  the  immortal  author  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  that  will  never  wholly  meet  the  American 
feeling,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  his  proclivity  to  favor  the  En- 
glish fancy  tor  seclusion. 

The  American  mus^  be  situated  "  on  the  road ;"  hence  the 
HIGHWAY  stands  connected  with  our  subject,  as  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration. And  here  the  common  practice  justly  comes  up  for  con* 
demnation  of  forcing  all  our  roads  on  a  straight  line^  over  hill 
and  dale — whatever  may  be  the  obstacles — whatever  the  expense — 
whatever  the  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public,  the  road  must 
be  cut  through.  This  uniform  adherence  to  straight  lines  and 
square  turns  in  laying  out  roads,  regardless  of  make  of  ground,  is 
an  outrage  on  good  taste,  economy  and  common  sense.  Observe 
when  a  road  is  allowed  to  take  graceful  windings,  to  suit  the  make 
of  ground — how  beautiful,  how  natural  are  these  easy  meander- 
ings!  And  how  light  and  free  the  willing  steed  moves  the  car- 
riage around  the  foot  of  the  circling  hill !  And  above  all,  what 
interesting  situations  these  natural  turns  of  the  highway  afford  for 
country  residences.  This  one  tiling  constitutes  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  location  of  a  place.  We  can  associate  an  idea  of 
beauty  with  a  graceful  curve;  but  what  beauty  is  there  in  a  stiff', 
straight  line  ?  But  with  the  moving  enterprise  of  the  Anglo- 
American  there  appears  to  be  associated  a  remarkable  geometrical 
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genius.  He  must  and  will  square  up  and  straighten  tilings— if  it 
were  possible  it  may  be  supposed  he  would  even  straighten  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow  I  As  he  extends  his  industry  over  the  wide 
domain  he  is  ambitious  to  give  his  own  labors  a  distinguishing 
feature;  and  the  greater  changes  he  can  make,  on  the  natural  face 
of  creation,  the  more  things  present,  to  his  ideas,  an  aspect  of  civ- 
ilization. 

In  traveling  over  our  state,  in  its  primitive  condition,  abundance 
of  beautiful  situations  for  country  residences  present  themselves 
to  our  view.  But,  alas,  as  the  country  settles  the  most  interesting 
situations  are  overlooked,  or  the  vandal  hand  of  frontier  civiliza- 
tion soon  despoils  them  of  all  natural  beauty.  As  an  example,  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  loveliest  natural  situations  might  be  seen 
along  the  Mississippi  bluflf,  in  Bock  Island  county.  The  road 
meandered  along  the  foot  of  the  blutf,  at  a  sufficient  line  of  eleva- 
tion to  command  a  view  of  the  feiiile  bottom  lands;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  bluff  ascended  in  picturesque  irregularity,  and  wad 
clothed  ^n  sylvan  beauty,  with  a  scattering  growth  of  young  tim- 
ber, extending  in  broken  groups  to  the  road.  A  gentle  swell  pre- 
sented a  natural  situation  for  a  dwelling.  A  few  years  passed ;  the 
place  was  located ;  a  jEarm  extended  over  the  bottom ;  the  ruad 
was  distorted  from  its  natural  place ;  a  house,  that  is  an  outrage 
on  good  taste,  was  erected  on  the  very  spot ;  the  industrious  oc- 
cupant had  cleared  away  tlie  young  timber;  a  portion  of  the  polos 
were  ingeniously  constructed  into  a  corn  crib,  that  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position ;  and  a  goodly  wood  pile,  in  front  of  the  house, 
revealed  the  fete  of  the  remainder.  Probably,  as  the  enterprising 
man  becomes  able,  he  will  ''fix  up  things,"  embellish  his  door 
yard  with  a  picket  fence,  and  perhaps  go  to  a  nursery  to  get  or- 
namental shrubbery. 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  in  choosing  a  situation  in  con- 
formity with  the  American  disposition  to  live  near  the  road,  and 
to  have  the  place  present  a  dignity  of  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  road,  the  house  should  occupy  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
ascending  from  the  highway;  and  the  place  can  be  made  more  in- 
teresting if  some  portion  of  the  adjacent  grounds  is  somewhat  un- 
dulating. 

The  house  should  never  be  so  near  the  highway  as  to  give  the 
place  a  narrow,  mean  appearance.  If,  however,  the  ascent  from 
the  road  to  the  house  is  rather  steep,  the  house  may  be  within 
four  rods  of  the  road ;  but,  on  ground  moderately  ascepding,  or 
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nearly  level,  more  breadth  is  needed  in  front— not  less  than  seven 
or  eight  rods — and  a  building  always  looks  larger,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  more  grand  and  imposing,  from  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  rods.  The  amount  of  ground  thrown  in  front  of  the 
bouse,  however,  should  depend  somewhat  on  what  arrangements 
are  made  to  keep  the  place  in  order. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  very  fortunate  if  a  natural  growth  of 
young  timber  is  on  the  grounds,  so  that  a  luxuriance  of  shade  may 
be  enjoyed  at  once.  The  value  of  a  living  stream  of  water,  if 
situated  to  afford  water  for  stock,  should  never  be  overlooked ;  and, 
if  it  has  dry  pleasant  banks,  nothing  can  give  a  greater  charm  to 
the  rural  scenery  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  the  location 
of  the  dwelling,  wo  are  to  consider  the  convenient  and — 
I 

PROPER  POSITION  OF   THE    APPENDAGES. 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  homestead  ahnost  wholly  depends 
upon  getting  these  things  all  in  their  proper  place.  Let  it  be  held 
in  view  that  all  such  essentials  as  bams,  stables,  hog  yards,  stacks, 
sheds,  corn  cribs,  pig  pens,  hen  coops  and  fenced  up  gardens  are 
objects  of  utility,  but  not  of  fancy.  One  would  suppose  that 
many  of  our  farmers  specially  pride  themselves  in  making  as  great 
a  display  as  possible  of  their  worldly  abundance.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  violation  of  good  taste  to  place  any  such  objects  so  as 
to  interrupt  any  view'either  way  of  the  road,  or  across  the  road 
in  front  of  the  house.  Such  things  should  occupy  a  back  position. 
Generally,  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  barn,  and  objects 
naturally  connected  with  it,  is  somewhat  back  of  the  house,  with 
a  lane  passing  from  the  bam  yard  to  the  road.  If  the  bam  is 
back  of  the  house,  it  should  generally  be  at  a  suiEcient  distance  to 
admit  the  vegetable  garden  between  the  house  and  barn,  and  also 
space  near  the  house  to  get  round  with  a  team. 

To  give  a  pleasing  expressi<5n  to  a  place,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
getting  too  much  hemmed  up  on  the  front  side  of  the  house,  and  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  an  extended  view  of  clean  surface ;  not  a 
dead,  lifeless  surface,  but  a  surface  of  living  green,  spread  forth 
beneath  a  refreshing  variety  of  shade.  And  the  most  important 
consideration  associated  with  the  embellishment  of  a  country  home 
is  a  proper — 
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AEBANGEMENT   OF   8HADK   TEEE8. 


No  definite  rules  can  be  given  on  this  subject ;  but  general  prin- 
ciple* are  inferred  from  what  we  most  admire  in  the  scenery  of 
nature  The  eye  is  always  delighted  with  a  stretch  of  smooth, 
green  turf,  beneath  the  shade  of  trees;  and  it  is  rendered  more 
charmiiK'  if  the  surface  lays  up  to  our  view,  in  ascendiug  swells 
of  ground,  openings  or  vistas,  for  the  alternate  play  of  sunshine 
and  shade  enliven  the  scene. 

It  may  always  be  observed  that  a  fine  dwelling,  or  a  pleasing 
scope  of  landscape,  presents  a  more  striking  feature  when  the  view 
is  broken  beyond  it  by  masses  of  timber;  consequently,  to  give 
the  most  interesting  expression,  we  would  generally  desire,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  break  the  view  in  the  back  ground  by  plantii^ 
trees  of  a  large  growth  back  of  the  house,  extending  the  same  * 
at  the  wings,  which  should  finally  fall  oif  in  broken  lines  towards 
the  road.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  ground  should  be  planted 
according  to  the  extent  and  features  of  the  place.  If  there  is  a 
broad,  open  surrounding  prospect,  a  few  scattering  trees  towards 
the  extremity,  and  two  or  three  neatly  formed  evergreens  near  the 
house  may  be.all  that  is  needed.  If  there  is  more  extent  and 
variety  of  surface,  and  more  diversity  and  interruption  in  the  sur- 
Bounding  views,  it  may  bo  desired  to  give  a  more  sylvan  feature 
to  the  place;  then  trees  should  be  planted  in  not  very  dense  mass- 
es but  in  scattering  groups,  thrown  into  irregular  lines,  so  as  to 
leave  occasional  openings  or  vistas  through  to  the  road.  It  is 
through  these  openings,  also,  that  the  passing  traveler  catches  a 
view  of  the  place ;  hence  it  is  better  to  have  them  from  an  oblique 
direction  than  exactly  in  front,  as  a  building  always  presents  a 
richer  appearance  from  a  comer  view;  and,  also,  from  such  posi- 
tions the  eye  catches  more  extent  of  landscape.  The  heaviest 
trees  and  thickest  groups  should  generaUy  be  at  the  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  next  to  the  road.  Thick  masses  may  be  planted  on 
steep  banks.  In  rather  sequestered  places,  perhaps  at  the  foot  ot 
Bteep  banks,  low  spreading  trees  may  be  planted,  mingled  with 
wild  grape  vines,  Bitter  Sweet  or  other  vines,  so  that,  while  the 
surface  may  be  kept  clean,  a  thick  canopy  will  spread  overhead. 
Rustic  seats,  placed  beneath  aimbing  Vines,  may  add  greatly  to 
the  rural  scenery  of  a  place.  A  low,  broad  topped  tree,  in  a  de- 
tached position,  thickly  overspread  with  wild  grape  vines,  drop- 
ping around  in  pendant  tufls,  with  rustic  seats  beneath,  looks  in- 
^ting  in  the  hot  stimmer  day  ;  and  is  something,  too^ith  which 
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frame  work  arbors  boar  no  comparison.  Tlie  Bitter  Sweet,  [Oe- 
lastrus  Scandens — ed.]  with  its  glossy  foliage  in  suminer,and  bright 
orange  colored  berries  in  winter,  looks  beautiful  spreading  over 
the  top  of  a  small  tree.  Evergreens  add  greatly  to  the  rich  ap- 
pearance of  a  place,  and  present  a  feature  of  life  and  grandeur 
even  in  the  desolation  of  w^inter.  They  are  most  appropriate  to 
elevated  and  diversified  situations.  They  may  be  planted  on  the 
sides  of  steep  banks ;  or  they  may  be  mingled  with  other  trees, 
at  the  wings  of  the  hotise,  where  it  is  desired  to  break  the  view. 
If  a  steep  bluff  ascends  back  of  the  house,  a  few  cedars,  scattered 
over  the  rugged  ascent,  make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Also, 
two  or  three  are  always  appropriate  near  the  front  of  the  house, 
trimmed  in  symmetrical  form. 

■  Let  it  be  understood  that  these  directions  are  for  country  homes, 
where  it  is  supposed  there  is  room  to  give  a  full  expression.  The 
means  of  doing  it  all  ai-e  within  the  reach  of  any  one  that  is  able 
to  own  a  home.    In  the — 

CHOICE   OF*  TEEK8, 

As  the  first  word  of  council,  we  would  say,  look  to  the  native 
forest.  The  White  Oak  would  be  the  first  choice  if  it  was  not  of 
such  slow  growth,  and  difficult  to  transplant.  It  is  adapted  to 
thick  masses,  or  single  positions,  and  is  appropriate  in  almost  any 
situation. 

The  Burr  Oak,  also,  makes  a  good  shade  tree,  and  it  presents 
ft  striking  contrast  among  other  trees  in  the  winter. 

The  White  Maple  is  appropriate  in  ahuost  any  place  ;  and  if  a 
luxuriant  shade  is  desired,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  this  might  enter  most  largely  into  the 
composition.  The  cheapest  way  is,  to  raise  them  from  the  seed. 
The  seed  ripens  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  should  be  gathered 
and  planted  immediately.  They  will  grow  two  or  three  feet  high 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  may  be  transplanted.  They  grow 
Tery  rapidly ;  and,  being  inclined  to  ascend,  if  it  is  desired  to  give 
them  a  spreading  top,  they  may  be  headed  back  when  three  or 
four  years  old. 

The  Box  Elder  may,  also,  be  raised  from  the  seed ;  is  of  quick 
growth ;  easily  transplanted ;  leaves  out  remarkably  early  in  the 
spring ;  a  spreading  top ;  makes  a  dense  shade,  and  has  no  supe- 
rior where  trees  of  moderate  size  are  desired.  ^         ^ 
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The  Sugar  Maplo  should  never  be  omitted.  It  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and,  like  the  White  Oak,  is  appropriate  in  almost  any 
situation ;  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the  White  Maple,  but  of 
slower  growth. 

The  Elm  is  easily  transplanted,  and  should  never  be  overlook- 
ed. The  graceful  form  of  its  broad  top  should  assign  it  a  place 
ralher  by  itself;  and  it  better  becomes  a  level  spot  of  ground. 

The  Coflee  Nut  (Gymnocladus)  presents  a  striking  contrast 
among  other  trees  ;  is  easily  transplanted,  but  of  slow  growth. 

The  Buck  Eye  may  be  transplanted ;  it  leaves  out  very  early, 
and  is  of  quick  growth.  Its  proper  place  is  on  level  ground,  and 
not  too  near  the  house,  as  its  odor  is  not  pleasant 

The  Chestnut  makes  a  large,  splendid  shade  tree,  and,  when 
young,  is  not  difficult  to  transplant. 

The  Tulip  Tree  bears  transplanting ;  beautiful  foliage ;  rapid, 
upright  growth  ;  like  the  Chestnut  and  Elm,  it  needs  room. 

The  Linn,  Blue  Ash  and  Honey  Locust  are  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  and  when  smaller  trees,  of  low  form,  are  desired,  the  Sibe-' 
rian  Crab,  White  Thorn,  Persimmon,  Judas  Tree,  Mountain  Ash 
and  Wild  Crab  Apple  may  be  noticed. 

This  treatise  being  intended  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
love  to  do  something  themselves ;  it  is  thought  proper  to  add 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the — 

PEACTIOAL  WAY   OF  DOINa  THE  WOBK. 

Having  the  house  built,  or  its  location  decided,  if  there  is  not 
on  the  place  a  natural  growth  of  timber,  the  ground  is  all  plowed 
and  smoothly  harrowed.  Then  tlie  entire  design  is  siu'veyed  and 
staked  out.  In  arranging  the  position  of  trees  and  groups,  avoid 
everjihing  like  geometrical  forms  ;  a  novice  may  be  assisted  by 
cutting  a  quantity  of  bushes  and  sticking  them  up  where  trees  are 
contemplated,  and  viewing  them  from  different  points  of  observa- 
tion. 

Trees  that  liave  been  raised  in  the  nursery  are  better ;  but,  if 
taken  from  the  forest,  young  thrifty  ones  are  preferred,  and  should 
be  taken  up  with  ds  much  root  as  possible. 

Having  the  trees  planted,  the  ground  should  be  cultivated  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  Flowers  and  garden  productions  of  all 
kinds  may  be  raised  in  the  open  spaces ;  the  ground  being  plow- 
ed by  a  careful  hand,  with  one  horse  and  a  Utile  com^ow.    t 
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The  Yankee  nation  having  gained  some  notoriety  in  the  use  of 
tlie  pocket  kn{fi^  it  may  be  well  to  add,  as  a  word  of  admonition, 
that  trees  should  not  bo  "trimmed  up"  too  much.  Allow  them 
to  grow  in  their  own  natural  beauty.  After  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing well  the  ground  should  be  smoothly  prepared,  in  the  fall,  and 
thickly  seeded  with  spear  grass  (poa  pratensis)  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  generally  best  not  to  give  the  walks  a  finished  con- 
Btruction  until  after  the  ground  is  seeded.  The  grounds  should 
be  entered  from  a  side  direction,  and  the  road  or  walk  should  not 
be  exactly  straight;  though  we  should  not  depart  from  common 
sense  to  make  it  crooked.  Everything  should  appear  natural. 
If  their  is  a  turn  in  a  walk,  some  reason  should  appear  for  it,  such 
as  curving  around  groups  of  trees,  or  swells  of  ground.  Neither  . 
should  walks  be  made  where  there  is  no  need  for  them — that  be- 
gin no  where  and  end  no  where.  They  may  lead  to  the  bam, 
orchard,  garden,  to  a  spring  of  water,  or  to  some  sequestered 
shade  with  rustic  seats,  or  to  a  rustic  arbor.  In  deciding  the 
turns  of  a  walk  short  pieces  of  cornstalks  may  be  laid  along  on 
the  ground  in  a  continuous  line,  and  adjusted  by  the  eye.  If  on- 
ly a  grass  walk  is  desired,  little  light  furrows  may  be  cut  along 
each  side  with  a  sharp  spade. 

The  great  trouble  with  graveled  walks  is  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing them  clean.  Fine  knot  grass  and  white  clover  will  work 
over  them,  which  gives  them  a  slovenly  appearance.  It  is  be- 
lieved this  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  the  walk  was  construct- 
ed with  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  underlying  the  gravel.  Roads  and 
walks  made  on  ascending  ground,  on  our  soil,  need  gravel  to 
prevent  them  from  washing.  An  amount  of  ground  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  flowers  and  small  shrubbery,  according  to  a  person's 
tase^ — or,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  people  are  wilhng  to 
devote  to  the  care  of  such  things. 

In  laying  out  the  design  of  a  place  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  order 
shoidd  always  be  considered.  A  small  place  kept  in  good  order  is 
more  to  be  admired  than  a  great  breadth  of  tall  grass.  A  place 
of  any  extent  should  be  arranged  to  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
grounds  grazed  off  by  sheep.  To  effect  this  let  the  house,  with  a 
small  portion  of  adjacent  ground  for  flowers  and  shrubbery,  be 
protected  by  a  wire  fence^  which,  at  a  short  distance,  will  be  in- 
visible ;  or,  a  wh-e  fence'may  start  at  the  road,  at  the  entrance  gate, 
and  continue  along  the  walk,  or  carriage  road,  towards  the  house, 
and  finally  join  some  other  fence,  so  as  to  throw  the  house,  with  a 
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•mall  piece  of  adjacent  graand,  together  with  the  frnit  yard  ani 
Tegetable  garden,  into  the  same  field  with  the  orchard,  from  which 
all  animals  are  excluded,  leaving  the  broad  scope  in  front  of  the 
house  to  be  pastured.  By  this  arrangement  only  a  small  amount 
of  fancy  ground  will  need  to  be  kept  mowed. 

In  my  former  essay  such  fences  were  recommended  as  least  ob- 
struct the  view;  and  it  was  suggested  that  it*  they  were  painted, 
it  should  be  with  a  color  corresponding,  nearly,  vrith  the  bark  of 
the  surrounding  trees.  Some  appear  to  regard  tliis  as  a  mere  ar- 
bitrary idea ;  but  suppose  a  charming  scope  of  landscape  to  be 
stretched  before  you,  with  no  intervening  obstruction  to  the  view 
— then  suppose,  all  at  once,  a  glaring  white  picket  fence  is  thrown 
up  before  you  1  There  it  stands,  in  self  display,  as  much  as  to 
«ay,  "  look  at  me — look  at  nothing  beyond  me."  A  picket  fence 
is  very  appropriate  for  a  poultry  yard.  A  very  appropriate 
fence  may  be  constructed  along  the  highway,  with  a  board  a  foot 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a  strong  net  work  wire  fence,  three  feet 
wide,  above.  Such  wire  fences  are  manufactured  in  the  east,  and 
are  not  expensive. 

In  the  composition  of  all  the  things  that  together  constitute  the 
homestead, 

THE   DWELLINO 

Is  the  object^  to  which  everything  else  holds  a  secondary  relation. 
It  should  be  seen — should  present  an  attractive  feature ;  and 
when  it  stands  back  in  a  luxuriance  of  verdant  scenery,  it  has  a 
more  cheerful  expression  painted  some  rather  light  color.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  house  should  be  the  "  whitest  of 
the  white."  White  looks  very  well ;  but  he  who  thinks  tliis  is 
the  only  appropriate  color,  should  draw  a  lesson  from  the  variety 
of  nature.  White  is  a  pretty  color  for  flowers,  and  a  pretty  color 
for  dwellings,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  would  more  admire 
the  flowers  if  they  were  all  white,  neither  are  dwellings  more  ob- 
jects of  our  admiration  for  being  all  white.  If  all  creation  were 
white  we  could  no  longer  admire  the  color.  A  dwelling  presents 
a  lively  expression  and  a  richer  appearance  with  the  trimmings 
only  painted  white,  and  the  body  or  ground  work  some  other 
light  shade.  A  very  little  India  red  mixed  with  white  lead, 
makes  a  lively  color ;  then  a  very  little  lamp  black  added  deepens 
the  shade.  A  little  chrome  yellow  added  to  white  gives  a  light 
straw  color.    Then  an  addition  of  a  very  little  India  red  gives  a 
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soft,  pale  orange  slmcle,  &c.    In  mixing  pjunts  the  colors  must 
bo  well  ground  in  oil  before  mixing. 

The  house  should  present  a  becoming  appearance,  and  afford 
comfort  and  convenience  to  its  inmates  ;  but  this  does  not  imply 
that  it  sliould  be  a  costly  edifice.  It  is  feared  there  is  an  increas- 
ing extravagance,  among  the  upper  classes,  in  building  over-cost- 
I3''  dwellings.  The  wealthy  set  the  example,  and  men  of  mora 
limited  means  ruin  themselves  in  trying  to  follow. 

If  there  is  any  subject  on  which  a  book  is  needed,  it  is  on  the 
construction  of  cheap  and  commodious  dwellings*  A  house  may 
bo  built  in  a  square  fonn,  two  stories  high,  hipped  roof,  modillion 
cornice,  good  projection  and  plain  brackets,  with  a  cheap  ballus- 
trade  portico  in  front,  all  in  plain  style.  Such  a  house  presents 
a  good  appearance,  and  secures  a  large  amount  of  room  at  a  mod- 
erate ex'pense.  If  a  picturesque  diversity  in  the  situation  seems 
to  demand  a  rural  gothic  cottage,  such  buildings  can  be  built  ap- 
propriate to  a  country  place  without  so  much  little,  carved,  ex- 
pensive, flimsy  trimmings.  Our  present  subject  does  not  relate 
to  the  internal  arrangement  of  tlie  dwelling,  but  to  the  external 
feature  of  tlio  homestead.  Among  the  many  evils  that  demand 
reform  in  our  country  is  the  habit  of  American  females  of  exclu- 
ding themselves,  almost  wholly,  from  th«  open  air.  Our  home- 
steads should  have  more  outside  attractions.  If  the  pale  faced, 
consumptive-looking  inmates  of  the  drawingroom  and  parlor 
would  invigorate  their  lungs  with  the  fresh  air  of  morning,  and  * 
spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  flower  garden  that  they 
spend  in  useless  needlework,  it  would  impart  life  and  buoyancy 
to  tlieir  spirits  and  the  bloom  of  health  to  their  cheeks.  Better 
for  a  house  to  be  without  a  "  parlor"  than  without  its  open  air 
attractions. 

That  some  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  may  be  better  under 
Ptood,  it  is  thought  proper  to  present  the  following— 

DESIGN  FOB  A  HOMESTEAD. 
[See  plate  No.  6.] 

The  house,  A,  (fig.  1,)  stands  on  rising  ground,  over  10  rods 
from  the  road.  The  highway,  11,  cur^'es  around  the  situation,  so 
as  to  keep  on  level  ground.  The  barn  is  seen  at  B,  northeast  of 
the  house,  on  lower  ground,  with  a  point  of  the  barn  yard  extend- 
ing to  the  highway.  A  wire  fence  starts  at  the  entrance  gate 
and  continues  along  tlio  south  side  of  the  carriage  track,^,  and , 
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fliially  nniteg  with  the  bam  yard ;  and  thus  the  whole  extent,  in 
front  and  east  of  the  house,  extending  to  the  barn  yard,  is  pas- 
tured by  sheep,  including  nearly  two  acres,  but  will  appear  to  be 
much  larger.  The  garden  is  located  at  C  ;  the  orchard  at  D,  pro- 
tected, on  the  north,  by  a  hedge.  A  walk  leads  to  the  road  east- 
ward. Another  walk  winds  off  east  of  thehouse,  through  a  dense 
shade,  down  to  a  natural  arbor,  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity.  The 
same  path  comes  up  the  ascent  and  leads  towards  the  road.  An- 
other path  strikes  off  to  where  the  sheep  are  turned  from  the 
lawn  into  the  bam  yard. 

A  full  view  is  preserved  westward  to  the  orchard  and  road ; 
also,  several  other  lines  of  view  are  had  to  the  road,  tlirough  vis- 
tas of  the  lawn,  and  the  dwelling  is  seen  from  the  road,  for  some 
distance,  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  Situations  similar  to 
the  foregoing  can  be  arranged  almo&t  any  where  on  the  rolling 
prairies. 

Wo  will  conclude  this  essay  with  a — 

DESIGN  FOR  A  LEVEL  SITUATION. 
[See  plale  ^o.  C] 

This  design,  (fig,  2,)  is  on  half  the  scale  of  the  former,  and  is 
explained  with  the  same  letters.  Also,  G  indicates  the  farm  land 
— F  the  wagon  track  along  the  hedge.  The  house  is  16  rods 
from  the  road.  The  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  lawn  ex- 
tends 40  rods  on  the  road  and  L'O  rods  back,  and  contains  4  acres; 
but  being  wide  on  the  road,  and  covered  with  scattering  trees,  it 
looks  much  larger  than  it  I'ealjy  is.  Ilere  we  have  a  tame,  level 
situation,  with  the  road  passing  directly  by.  It  will  not  admit 
such  interesting  diversity,  yet  even  here  we  can  have  a  breadth 
of  beauty  and  an  air  of  grandeur.  We  do  not  have  such  a  vari^ 
ty  of  shade,  but  wo  have  the  broad,  extended  views.  Every 
place  needs  a  small  pasture,  and  we  have  it  here  with^all  the 
charms  of  a  park.  If  we  are  a  few  rods  further  from  the  road 
than  exactly  suits  our  Yankee  notion,  we  are  just  that  mudi  near- 
er the  centre  of  our  farm — tjiat  much  nearer  all  pur  work. 
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REMARKS  ON  FARM  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  James  A.  Millxr,  Alton. 

DESIGN  FOE    A  FARM   COTTAGB. 
[Ses  plait  No.  7.] 

In  tho  preparation  of  this  design,  the  first  object  has  been  to 
give  the  farming  community  a  plan  which  would,  with  graceful 
outlines,  combine  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, with  cheapness  of  construction. 

In  order  to  its  proper  effect  in  the  landscape,  this  cottage  should 
be  located  on  a  gently  rising  ground  ;  then  from  tlie  verandah  tho 
prospect  is  not  limited  to  the  immediately  surrounding  land. 

The  floor  of  the  verandah,  and  the  firet  floor  of  the  house,  are 
to  be  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — tlie  fruit,  vege- 
table and  provision  cellars  being  beneath  this  floor.  From  the  ve- 
randah is  the  hall  entrance ;  to  the  left,  a  door  leads  to  the  library ; 
in  front  is  the  parlor  door,  and  to  the  right  that  to  the  dining  room, 
which  is  connected  with  the  kitchen.  A  closet  is  under  the  stairs' 
leading  to  tlie  second  story. 

In  the  second  story  is  a  bed  room,  with  a  balcony,  one  children's 
bedroom,  two  spare  rooms  and  a  servants'  room. 

The  library  may  be  conveniently  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

The  first  story  is  twelve  feet  high.  Tho  second  one,  the  libra- 
ry and  dining  room,  is  eleven  feet,  and  the  rooms  over  the  parlor 
seven  feet  at  the  lowest,  and  nine  feet  at  the  highest  part. 

The  foundation  and  cellar  walls  should  be  of  rubble  masonry, 
to  the  surface ;  thence  the  three  feet  of  wall  should  be  laid  in 
courses. 

The  main  body  of  the  house  rests  on  sills,  6  by  6  inches,  with 
studs  4  by  6  inches,  the  spaces  bricked  out  with  good  stock  brick, 
which  are  to  be  painted  either  strAw  or  lead  color,  and  the  studa 
oaked.  All  the  wood  work  to  be  white,  excepting  the  sash,  which 
may  be  stained  in  imitatian  of  oak  or  mahogany. 
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Tlie  roof  projectB  tlircc  feet  all  around  the  house,  and  is  cover- 
ed with  one  cross  tin. 

Tlie  verandah  may  be  covered,  but  in  this  plan  it  is  whoUv 
grown  over  with  vines. 

Tliis  house  is  estimated  to  cost — 

For  Stone  work  and  material $1S5  00 

"     Brick   work 350  00 

"     Carj.entry 865  00 

"     Plastering 320  00 

"     Tinning 105  00 

"     Glazing  and  painting 176  00 

Total §2001  00 

With  a  somewhat  greater  outlay,  the  walls  may  be  furred,  and 
then  plastered,  which  will  insure-a  greater  degree  of  dryness  and 
warmth  in  w^inter. 

Some  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate  upon  tlie  manner  of 
building  in  the  country,  generally.  The  practiced  and  cultivated 
eye  will  obsoi-ve,  in  most  parts  of  our  state,  a  monotony  in  the 
general  features  of  farm  buildings,  the  chief  differences  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  place  a  quantity  of 
gingerbread  work,  such  as  half  a  dozen  O  G  or  other  mouldings 
above  each  other ;  or,  it  may  be,  they  copy  the  portico  of  some 
house  in  the  city,  where  ground  is  scarce,  and  awkwardly  attach 
it  to  their  country  house,  where  ground  is  abundant,  and  where  a 
verandah  would,  of  course,  be  far  more  becoming  the  place,  and 
would,  also,  be  of  immense  service. 

Again,  we  see  a  house  which  gives  evidence,  in  its  construction, 
of  having  been  imported  from  New  England  hills  and  cliffs  and 
towering  pines,  among  which  scenery,  doubtless,  its  tremendous 
gables  looked  in  keeping,  but  which,  in  our  level,  prairie  country, 
produce  a  discordant  sensation  upon  the  organ  of  fitness,  in  the 
beholder.  Further  on,  we  see  houses  which,  in  architectural  pro- 
portions, would  grace  a  street  in  any  city,  being  built  quite  as 
much  for  show,  even  there,  as  for  any  practical  purpose,  but 
which,  in  the  broad  country,  appear  entirely  out  of  place.  Per- 
chance the  house  is  built  square  to  the  top  windows,  with  circular 
heads  opening  on  a  balcony,  where,  if  the  occupant  wishes  to  get 
.  out,  he  must  do  so  on  alljotirs  ;  thtn,  in  some  instances,  a  heavy 
cornice  crowns  the  wall,  and  fire  walls  rito  above  the  roof.  Now, 
we  insist  that  these  things  are  out  of  place.    The  exterior  of  a  house 
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ehould  exhibit,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  intent  of  the  build- 
er ;  especially,  the  farm  cottage  eliould  indicate  that  the  proi>rie 
tor  has  a  parlor  for  his  fi'iends,  a  library,  dining,  living  and  bed 
rooms  for  his  family.  A  house  built  even  in  the  Italian  etyle. 
(which  is  most  appropriate  for[the  landscape  and  climate  of  Illinois,; 
should  show,  by  its  chimneys,  that  there  is  a  fireside  within. 
Chimneys  should  not  be  hidden^  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  so- 
called  Jine  houses.  This  habit  of  hiding  chimneys  originated  in 
closely  built  cities,  where  a  factory-like  chimney,  on  the  front  ot 
V  house,  would  most  certainly  fail  to  bo  highly  ornamental;  but 
not  80  in  the  country.  The  chimney  of  a  country  house,  built  in 
^^ood  proportions,  (and  proportions  cost  nothing,)  may  be  made 
highly  ornamental  to  the  structure. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "theie  is  no  accoi^pting  for  taste,"  but  I 
would  say,  "there  is  no  accounting  for  bad  taste."  "  Good  taste 
is  an  excellent  economist — it  delights  in  producing  great  results 
by  small  means ;  whereas,  bad  taste  is  always  sighing  after  the 
new  and  rare,  and  as  it  Aiiis  in  producing  anything  beautiful^  it 
determines  to  make  it  fine."  [Rodger s^  Epistle  to  a  Friend,'] 
In  our  opinion,  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  caj»ped  by  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  (?)  of  covering  brick  or  stone  houses  with  a  funeral 
ghaJed  mastic.  The  covering  up  of  the  material  of  the  house  is 
a  deception^  and,  though  not  criminal^  yet  it  reminds  the  posted 
beholder  of  the  vender  of  galvanized  watches. 

The  color  is  neitlior  a  contrast  nor  aharnnmy ;  and  as  we  judge 
the  man  from  external  appearance,  so  we  should  look  in  such  a 
liou«e,  for  a  purse-proud  man,  who  left  the  city  to  prevent  his 
friemlr  from  eating  his  dinners. 

A  country  house  should,  ^r^/,  be  well  situated,  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  its  interior,  have  a  neat  and  graceful  exterior,  which 
shall  harmonize  with  its  immediate  and  general  surroundings,  and 
be  painted,  (if  painted  at  all)  with  a  light  color,  but  not  white, 
jmd  never  be  masked,  so  as  to  pretend  to  be  of  better  or  more 
costly  material  than  it  is.  Truth  and  nature  may  always  be  per- 
mitted to  go  hand  in  hand. 

One  should  build  according  to  his  means;  but,  however  cheaply 
or  expensively,  let  the  house  be  fashioned  in  good  taste  and  pro- 
lX)rtion8. 

We  have  seen  houses,  in  the  style  and  location  of  which  no  taste 
-was  exhibited,  but  which  had  a  fine  gate,  a  well  looking  pigeon 
house,  and  perchance  a  nice  front  garden,  yet  the  whole  ^bpe 
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failed  to  be  attractive,  because  of  the  incongruous  style  and  situa- 
tion of  the  main  feature — the  house.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make 
a  farm  in  the  liighest  degree  valuable,  all  the  buildings  and  their 
locality  should  receive  close  and  tasteful  attention  in  their  con- 
struction and  selection.  The  flower  garden  in  front,  and  the 
kitchen  garden  at  the  side  of  the  house,  should  receive,  in  their 
arrangement,  a  large  share  of  cultivated  judgment.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  more  rational  excuse  for  the  farmer  who  permits  his  cat- 
tle the  free  use  of  what  should  be  his  fruit  yard,  and  his  hogs  to 
burrow  all  around  his  house,  than  for  the  cabinetmaker  who 
should  eat  his  dinner  from  the  contents  of  his  glue  pot. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  ADVAxNTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

rnEMiUM. 

Bt  0.  Oruwat,   Lawn  Ri<J.H'«»  Illinois. 

Tho  intelHgvnt  observer  firi'ls  a  never  failing  source  of  delight 
-n  witnossing  the  endless  varieties  of  form  and  color  with  which 
(he  vegetable  hingJom  is  adorned.  He  naturally  inquires,  whence 
and  for  wliat  p  irpose  is  this  wondrous  display  of  elegance  and 
beauty  ?  If  his  nilud  be  in  sympathy  with  nature,  those  fragrant, 
•starry  gems,  so  profusely  scattered  over  prairie,  forest  and  hillside*, 
will  proclaim  to  him  their  own  origin  and  mission.  lie  cannot 
r.iil  to  perceive  the  exrpu^ite  adaptation  of  such  forms  of  sym- 
!netry  and  grace,  with  their  sparl^ling  and  inimitable  hues,  to 
awaken  the  fiiKT  susceptibilities  oi  his  nature.  Flowers  have  been 
held  in  great  Obteem,  m  all  ages,  and  among  all  people,  who  have 
made  any  advances  towards  civilization.  Their  images  are  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  of  taste,  art  and  literature.  They  are 
enshrined  within  the  heart  of  genius,  and  furnish  the  richest  gar- 
niture of  his  lofty  delineations.  To  tho  interpreter  of  nature, 
these  floral  nicoiieugers  aro 

**liviii»  proftcliei 


Each  cup  a  pulpit — cvorj  leaf  a  bo^k.** 

Flowers  may  thus  be  regarded  as  messengers  of  "''peace  and  good 
will"  to  mankind;  and  it  follows  that  their  cultivation  has  an  im- 
|>ortant  bearing  upon  our  happiness  and  improvement.  Many  of 
the  advantageB  to  bo  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers  are 
apparent  to  all  who  have  given  to  the  subject  any  share  of  that 
attention  which  it  claims ;  but  among  the  benefits  flowing  from 
this  source,  the  less  obvious  are  often  far  from  being  least  impor- 
tant 

The  culture  of  flowers  affords  a  healthful  and  instructive  recre- 
ation to  all  classes.  There  are  few  so  engrossed  by  the  cares  and 
l>erplcxitie6  of  life  as  to  be  unable  to  devote,  occasionally,  a  little 
leisure  towards  embellishing  their  homes,  by  rearing  a  few  house  or 
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gai'den  ornamental  plants ;  and  still  fewer  sLall  wc  find  eo  utterly 
destitute  of  worldly  comforts  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  tliis  inex- 
pensive luxury.  In  almost  every  region  beaiUiful  flowering 
plants  may  be  found,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  ready  for  trans- 
for  to  any  place  wLere  they  may  be  wanted  for  cultivation.  There 
is,  thus,  abundant  room  ft..r  the  exercise  of  taste  in  the  selection, 
and  skill  in  the  management,  of  such  floral  embellUhmenls  as  are 
freoly  profiered  to  all.  Many  of  the  flowers  which  abound,  in  their 
wild  state,  on  our  prairies,  are  cherished  elsewhere  as  beautiful 
exotics. 

The  invalid  often  finds  his  spirits  invigorated,  and  his  health 
im])roved,  by  cultivating  a  small  garden,  or  tending  a  few  flowers. 
As  he  watches  their  unfolding  beauties,  his  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  his  bodily  ills;  and,  when  proportioned  to  his  strength,  no 
exeiciso  can  prove  more  salutary  tlian  the  care  bestowed  in  min- 
istering to  their  growth. 

The  culture  of  flowers  furnishes  an  elegant  recreation  to  the- 
fair  sex ;  and  conduces  to  mental  refinement,  no  less  than  to 
]x)dily  vigor.  England's  great  epic  poet  appropriately  pictures 
our  first  parents,  in  their  state  of  primeval  innocence,  as  devoting- 
a  lai'ge  portion  of  their  time  to  this  employment.  As  they  atten- 
tively watched  the  silent  proeesses^of  growth  and  development  in 
these  objects  of  their  care,  trom  the  ]>eriod  of  gerKiination  to  their 
crowning  splendor,  how  must  their  views  of  the  divine  attributes 
have  expanded  ?  and  what  could  better  express  their  emotionei 
than  the  language  of  the  poet? — 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good  ! 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Tliua  wondrous  fair  I  Thyself  how  wondrous  Iheo — 
To  lis  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lower  works — yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine.'' 

The  inmates  of  palace  and  cottage  have  alike  derived  some  of 
their  purest  pleasures  from  th'e  culture  of  flowers.  The  wisest 
monarch  on  record  thought  it  not  unworthy  his  royal  dignity  to 
spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  planting  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
in  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and,  doubtless,  derived  more  true  enjoyment  in  meditating  upon 
the  Creator's  power  and  goodness,  therein  displayed,  than  from 
all  his  royal  power.  "We  can  imagine  liis  sensations  of  delight 
as  he  watched  the  unfolding  splendors  of  the  liliaceous  tribe,  for 
we  read  that  "Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  iiot  arrayed  liio  one 
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of  tliese,'^  Other  royid  personages,  of  both  sexcB,  might  be  cited, 
who  have  enhanced  their  pleasures,  and  increased  their  know- 
ledge, by  the  attention  they  have  given  to  tho  cnltivation  of  tlow- 
ers ;  and  among  those  whose  honors  infinitely  snrpass  any  that 
mere  hereditary  distinctions  could  bestow — those  rendered  ilhis- 
trious  by  the  highest  order  of  mental  endowment — we  find  the 
highest  apj>reciation  of  nature's  handiwork,  in  the  production  of 
flowers.  The  labor  we  bestow  in  gardening,  of  which  the  cnlti- 
vation of  fiowers  forms  an  indispensable  part,  extends  our  ac- 
quaintance with  vegetation,  and  l>etler  enables  us  to  appreciate  its 
variety  and  beraity.  It  is  a  law  of  our  natures  to  prize  benefits  in 
proportion  to  tlie  pains  taken  in  securing  them.  A  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beautiful  works  of  creation  aix>und  us,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  bletssiugs  of  life. 

**  To  him,  who,  in  tlie  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  slie  speaVi 
A  various  language." 

The  society  of  flowers  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  no  one  can  be 
lonely  who  is  fitted  to  enjoy  companionship  witli  these  gentle 
teachers. 

It  is  a  just  and  oft-quoted  saying,  that  "whoever  makes  a  blade 
of  grass  grow,  where  none  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try." In  like  manner  every  person,  who  increases  the  forms  of 
beauty  around  him  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  is  deserving  of 
commendation.  Those  floral  gems,  which  are  indebted  to  us  for  .. 
their  birth,  richly  repay  ns  for  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
by  their  gratefid  smiles  and  fragrant  ofterings.  All  visible  forms 
of  beauty  are  kindred,  and  imperishable  ;  for  they  are  but  re])ro- 
ductions  from  the  divine  mind.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  "a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

An  eminent  philanthropist,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  remarked 
thht  "he  looked  upon  com,  and  things  of  that  nature,  as  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  but  he  regarded  flowers  as  His  smile."  AVho- 
ever,  in  accordance  with  this  beautiful  sentiment,  by  increasing 
these  objects,  assists  in  multiplying  the  beneficent  indications  of 
a  Creator's  love,  is  thus,  in  an  important  sense,  engiiged  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him. 

The  cultivatiim  of  flowers  fosters  a  taste  for  natural  science. 
The  more  fiimiliarly  we  become  acquainted  with  these  objects  of 
onr  care,  the  greater  is  the  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  thus 
ftC({tiired.    Many  hsire  thtis  been  incited  to  purfetie  the  study  of 
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botany,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  natural  history.  The  bomi- 
d;-i-les.of  science  are  constantly  enlariring  tiirou;rh  the  investiira- 
tions  of  those  wlio  have  been  directed  to  scienttiie  pursuits  by 
their  love  cherished  for  the  beautiiul  ol>ject8  of  nature  around 
thera.  The  most  eminent  among  the  walks  of  scienco  have  been 
persons  of  this  stamp.  The  culture  of  flowers  ha?  tlius  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  in  stimulating  to  tlie  aenuibitlon  of  knowledge ; 
and  let  the  desire  for 'mental  improvenient  be  once  heartily  cher- 
ished, and  no  limit  will  be.  set  to  its  attainments.  The  close  ob- 
server of  the  forms  and  habits  of  plants  derives  j  !eaf  ure  and  in- 
struction from  the  striking  analogies  they  present  to  human  life. 
Mostiiowers  are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement  by  cultivation,  and 
many  kinds  become  so  transfornu  d,  in  this  way,  a-  to  bear  scarct'- 
ly  a  resemblance  to  tlieir  original  forrns  and  i)roperties.  i^ome  oS 
the  most  splendid  specimens  i>roduced  in  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses would  attract  but  little  notice  in  their  wild  btate.  Po,  also, 
some  of  our  most  wholesome  ve^j:etablo>,  and  delicious  fruits,  havt 
been  produced  from  plants  whicli  originally  oftered  nothing  but 
what  was  harsh,  ill-flavored,  and  even  pernicious  to  the  taste.  A 
person  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  be  di^posed  to 
acquaint  himself  with  their  organization,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  germination  and  growth  of  plants ;  and  will  (•bsei've  the  curi- 
ous phenomena  connected  with  certain  species.  Some  plants  are 
so  sensitive  to  atmospheric  clianges  as  to  answer  for  Ijarometcrs. 
Others,  by  the  regularity  with  which  their  flowers  exj^nd  or 

'  close,  indicate  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  Polar  plant,  so 
abundant  on  our  prairies,  is  an  unerring  guide  to  travelers  when 
the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds.  A  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
Samphire,  though  growing  upon  the  sea  shore,  is  never  submer- 
ged by  the  waves  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  four  ship- 
wrecked |)erson8,  who  were  cast,  one  stormy  r.ight,  upon  tbo 

-  breakers  oft*  Beachy  Head,  in  the  year  1821.  Thus,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  close  observation,  of  apparently  unimportant 
facts,  is  often  turned  to  valuable  account.  The  cidtivation  of 
flowers  is  well  adapted  to  exercise  the  perceptive  faculties,  aii<I 
thus  to  stengthen  those  habits  of  patient  in(piiry  so  essential  to 
success  in  life. 

Bouquets  and  vases  of  flowers  lend  a  peculiar  ettractiveness  to 
our  apartments  by  their  refreshing  appearance  and  grateful  pcr- 
fnmes;  and  the  cultivator  of  flowers  secures  a  convenient  supply 
for  hie  own  wants,  and  enjoys,  in  perfection,  their  delicious  odor^ 
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Flowers  are  well  adapted  to  inculcate  lessons  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  happy  is  he  who  surrounds  his  home  with  these  mute,  but 
eloquent,  teachers,  and  who«^  heart  is  uj:»en  to  their  influence. 
All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  account  given  by  Mungo  Park, 
of  the  effect  produced  u}x>n  hiiupelf  when,  as  he  found  himseh* 
alone  and  destitute,  in  tlie  wilds  of  Africa,  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  European  settlement,  he  accidentally  discovered, 
while  lying  upon  the  ground  in  do.  pair,  a  small  moss  of  exquisite 
beauty.  His  trust  in  God,  who  careth  for  all  the  worlcs  of  His 
hands,  was  renewed,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  a 
journey  which  just  before  had  seemed  wholly  impracticable. 

An  intercbt  in  other  branches  of  gardening  is  often  awakened 
by  a  little  attention  given  to  ilio  cultivation  of  flowers.  Where 
means  are  not  wanting?  the  trail  si  tioii  is  easv  from  the  culture  of 
ornamental  plants  to  the  fruit  growing  and  culinary  departments 
of  horticulture.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  are  not  confined  to  the  individual  who  thus  seeks  the  grati- 
fication of  his.  taste,  or  an  aid  to  scientific  progress.  The  bless- 
ings resulting  from  private  enterprise  are  diffusive  in  their  nature, 
and  society  is  benefitted  by  whatever  assists  in  extending  an  ac- 
quaintance with,  the  beauties  and  resources  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, from  the  cottage  parUrre  to  the  Jar  din  des  Piantes,  of 
Paris.  A  few  flowering  plants,  judiciously  disposed,  add  a  mos^ 
attractive  feature  to  the  meanest  dweling.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
mired, by  the  passing  traveller,  than  such  evidences  of  refine- 
ment as  ai*e  witnessed  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  often  gnided  in  their  choice 
of  residence  by  such  exhibitions  of  taste  in  a  community. 

Let  us  glance  at  those  delightful  rural  districts  sometimes  met 
with  in  England,  and  more  rarely  in  our  own  country,  which  owe 
their  inviting  external  charms  more  to  the  ta?te  and  skill  of  their 
inhabitants  than  to  any  superiority  of  natural  advantages.  The 
neat  cottages,  half  concealed  by  graceful  climbing  plants,  festoon- 
ed with  flowers;  the  finely  kept  trees,  shrubbery,  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, present  an  indescribable  air  of  comfort  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. Contrasted  with  such  scenes,  how  cheerless  do  those 
homes  appear  where  all  form's  of  vegetation  seem  to  be  proscribed 
save  those  which  have  immediate  reference  to  i)ecuniary  profit, 
jis  if  man  were  "made  to  live  by  bread  alone."  The  most  elab-, 
orate  and  expensive  residence  has  no  decorations  more  purely 
beautifttl  than  its  floral  embellishments. 
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Nataro  teaches  us  to  cherish  her  floral  gifts  by  the  new  attrac- 
tions with  which  she  invests  them  when  adopted  into  our  gardens; 
and  observation  suggests  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  advaii- 
tauges  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  If  there  are 
those  who  practically  disregard  these  advantages,  or  question  tlij 
utility  of  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  supe- 
rior discernment,  or  because  their  time  is  all  better  employed.  If 
they  have  not  that  love  of  the  beautiful  whiph  seeks  one  of  its 
forms  of  outward  expresi^ion  in  the  cidtivation  of  flowers,  it  indi- 
cates notliing  but  an  utter  neglect  or  destitution  of  one  of  the 
most  ennobling  attributes  of  the  human  mind,  as  an  inability  to 
appreciate  music  evinces  an  incompleteness  of  mental  organiza- 
tion rather  than  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  strains  of  harmony  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  feelings.  Utility  comprehends  whatever 
contributes  to  true  enjoyment;  and,  though  physical  comforts, 
with  the  means  of  j^pplying  them,  are  necessities  of  our  natures, 
yet,  had  we  no  pleasures  transcending  these,  wo  could  hardly 
claim  precedence  over  the  brute  creation. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  variegated  splendors  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  matters  ol  course,  that  we  are  not  apt  to 
consider  the  important  part  they  fill  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
But  were  vegetation  to  be  divested  of  its  glorious  forms  and  col- 
oring, earth  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  waste  as  dreary  as 
cho  nightly  heavens  without  their  brilliant  constellations.  JS^a- 
ture  robes  herself  in  beauty  for  our  good,  and  opens  for  our  ac- 
ceptance the  exhaustless  treasures  of  her  storehouse.  She  is 
faithful  to  our  interests,  and  "never  did  betray  the  heart  that 
loved  her."  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  her  influence,  and  cherish 
the  flowers  she  proffers  us  as  her  choicest  gems.  Let  them  illu- 
mine the  path  way  ^of  life,  and  adorn  our  last  resting  place,  as  em- 
blems of  immortality  more  exquisite  in  beauty  than  the  sculptured 
marble.  « 
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OX  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  ILLINOIS. 


PREiliaM  TREATrSE. 


Bt  IL  L.  Bsrsn,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois. 


"Every  man  under  his  vine  and  iinaer  his  fig  tree,"  was  an  imago 
of  luxuriant  and  peaceful  repose,  amid  surrounding  plenty,  three 
thousand  yeai's  ago.  This  language  the  spirit  of  inspiration  has 
cliosen  to  portray  the  gecurity  and  abundance  of  the  world's  last  best 
ages.  The  soil  we  occupy,  the  climate  we  enjoy,  our  free  institu- 
tions, afford  us  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  realization  of 
tliat  ideal  good.  In  our  future  will  the  vine  form  so  prominent  v. 
feature  in  the  emblem  of  our  enjoyment  ?  We  wish  that  it  may. 
Wo  regard  it  as  a  precious  boon.  We  prize  it  for  its  many  beau- 
tiful and  hallowed  associations  in  sacred  story,  as  the  symbol  of 
promised  good,  bui  above  all,  lor  its  bounty  and  utility  to  man. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  cultivation  of  our  native 
.'grapes,  and  production  of  choite  varieties  by  hybridization  are  en- 
listing such  general  attention.  All  nature  affords  a  generous  en- 
couragement to  such  endeavors. 

The  vine  is  a. hardy  plant,  and  will  grow  so  fur  north  that  it  can 
do  no  more  than  blossom.  Hot  Iw^uses  and  cold  graperies  are  pro- 
vided in  countries  whore  the  uncertainty  of  climate  prevents  any 
attempt  at  cultivation  with  a  view  to  profit.  But  no  such  necessity 
is  laid  upon  the  denizens  of  our  western  states. 

The  vine  luxuriates  under  our  warm  and  genial  sun,  in  our  dry 
oven  climate  and  calcareous,  loamy  soils.  No  exotic  grape  grown 
under  glass,  ever  surpassed  in  luxuriance  our  unrivalled  Cataw- 
bas,  grown  in  •pen  air  and  cultivated  by  the  acre,  like  com. 
Were  wo  so  disposed,  we  could  render  the  fruit  of  the  vine  not 
only  as  "plenty  as  blackberries,"  but  so  abundant  as  to  leave 
nothiug  further  to  be  desired.  And  doubtless  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  our  farms  will  be  considered  incomplete  without  a 
generous  vineyard.  We  commenced  writing  more  particularly 
with  the  view  of  speaking  of  the  best  methods  and  the  requisito 
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eouditioiiB  of  Boil,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  our  state;  and 
of  the  inducements  to  enf]:ai}:e  in  thit?  work.  But  before  enterinsi^ 
upon  this  topic,  it  may  bo  well  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  com- 
mending this  much  neglected  and  mucli  abused  fruit.  Whilt 
some  would  place  as  tii-st,  its  rich  and  delicate  flavor,  %ve  will  refer 
to  its  wholesome  and  salutary  properties.  Jn  own  judgment  ic 
surpasses  all  fniits  in  ita  happy  combination  of  acids,  mucilage, 
and  saccharine  matters,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  as  an  antidote  and 
remedy  to  the  diseases  incident  to  a  malarious  climate. 

The  use  of  wine  and  grapes  in  certain  kinds  of  fever  is,  at 
least,  as  old  as  Hippocrates.  The  Rhine  wines  are  of  dinretic 
quality,  and  the  Germans  say,  "keep  off  the  doctors.''  They  are 
not  alone  in  commending  grapes  and  pure  wines  in  the  period  of 
convalescence  immediately  following  low  fevers.  According  to 
lieddiug,  "  old  thick  wine  is  still  a  remedy  in  Cyprus  for  tertian 
and  quartan  agues,  common  in  that  and  some  other  Greek  islands, 
where  the  old  v*'ine  ubcd  to  burn  like  oil."  For  sanitary  and  me- 
<licinal  purposes,  wo  regard  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape  as  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  fruit,  but  particularly  to  the  maUe 
(apple)  acid.  For  this  reason  we  would  gladly  see  that  which  is 
properly  vinegar,  vitiaigre^  or  soared  wine,  substituted  for  that 
acidified  cider,  which  most  ungenerously  has  usurped  its  name 
and  oflicc ;  saying  nothing  of  the  dangerous  counterfeits  whicli 
are  manufactured  and  sold  under  the  name  of  cider  vinegar. 

Aside  from  the  rai-lous  applications  of  its  juices,  tlie  grape  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  a  most  wholesome  fruit,  whose  luscious  rich- 
ness and  delicate  flavor  may  wifu  little  care  be  preserved  fresh 
through  the  entire  winter,  gladdening  its  long  chill  hours  with 
:ho  products  of  the  burning  beams  of  summer  and  the  golden 
radiance  of  autumn ;  or  this  fruit  may  be  dried  and  its  most^valu 
able  and  useful  pro])ertie8  still  pitserved  in  tiie  form  of  raisins. 

"  The  only  vineyards  in  America  are  those  of  American  grapes." 
[Downing.']  Long  worth  says,  "If  wo  intend  cultivating  tlie 
\jrape  we  must  rely  on  our  native  varieties,  and  new  varieties 
raised  from  seed."  « 

The  vine,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  hardy  a  plant*.  It  will  grow 
both  in  cold  and  warm  latitudes,  but  flourishes  best  between  S5 
and  42  deg.  of  latitude.  Witli  us  no  outlay  of  capital  is  needed, 
for  green  houses,  cold  graperies,  or  expensive  borders.  Our  clear, 
warm  sun,  and  dry  atmosphei^e,  insure  the  full  maturity  of  our 
latest  and  richest  varieties.    The  vine  may  be  successfully  culti- 
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\  ated  in  any  soil  that  is  not  wet.  It  flourishes  most  in  a  dry  and 
Iglit  soil  of  a  calcareous  or  loamy  nature.  A  rich,  light,  sandy 
joam,  on  a  porous  or  rocky  bottom  is  congenial.  "A  black,  rich, 
*oamy  soil  is  favorable,  from  its  absorbing  heat."  Graces  gro\\Ti 
on  rich  deep  soils^  are  fittest  for  the  ta^e.  But  the  best  table 
.;rapes  do  not  make  the  choicest  wine.  The  dry  seasons,  so  char- 
acteristic of  our  climate,  increiise  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  grapes, 
vhich  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  than  other 
ruits.  "  That  s«.»il  which,  from  dryness  and  lightness,  is  scarcely 
'it  fur  any  ot'uer  culture,  is  best  adapted  for  grapes  designed  for 
wine" — be  it  calcareous  or  volcanic.  Any  light,  mixed,  friable 
.soil,  in  which  water  \dll  not  lodge,  is  congenial  to  this  plant.  A 
hillside,  or  mound,  or  ridge,  or  table  lands,  with  a  loose  subsoil, 
present  choice  locations  for  the  vine.  Wines  of  first  character  are 
usually  made  from  vines  that  flourish  among  stones  or  rocky  soil. 
"Xo  wine  of  tolerable  quiility  is  grown  on  rich,  highly  dressed 
lands."  From  this  it  will  appear  that  our  high,  rolling  prairieg 
with  gravelly  ridges,  our  blufl's,  the  banks  of  our  creeks  and  riv- 
ers, where  the  declivities  are  gentle,  afibrd  the  requisite  condition 
for  choice  vineyards.  We  have,  in  a  word,  almost  every  kind  of 
soil  and  climate  to  meet  the  demands  of  nature,  or  the  wishes  of 
those  who  desire  a  pure  wine,  or  a  varied  supply  of  fruit. 

As  respects  the  methods  of  propagation,  vines  may  be  produced 
abundantly  either  from  cuttings  or  layers.  "Vines  raised  from 
cuttings  live  longest  and  hear  must  Jruitr  [Rtdding^  p.  42.] 
The  readiest  way  and  much  the  cheapest  to  start  a  vineyard,  is  to 
procure  good  cuttings  in  the  fall,  if  possible.  The  process  is  then 
very  simple.  Having  plowed  and  subsoil-plowed  your  land,  mark 
oflT  your  vineyard  carefully  with  line  or  stakes,  that  the  rowa 
shall  be  straight  both  ways,  ofterhig  no  obstruction  to  future  culti- 
vation. Holes  are  made  with  the  spade  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  in  rows  six  feet  apart.  Two  cuttings  are  planted 
in  each  hole  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each 
other,  and  the  lower  ends  ten  inches  apart.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
at  the  base  of  the  cuttings  and  have  the  upper  eye  just  covered. 
If  both  cuttings  grow,  remove  one  of  the  plants  in  autumn.  Cut- 
tings are  made  from  bOund  last  year's  wood,  and  should  have  four 
or  five  eyes,  with  a  clean  smooth  cut  near  the  lower  eye.  If  not 
planted  out  at  the  fall  pruning  they  should  be  tied  up  in  conve- 
nient bundles  and  buried  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  remain 
moist  and  protected  from  the  severe  frosts  of  winter.    They  will 
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strike  root  with  great  certainty.  The  cultivation  of  vegetaLles 
the  lirst  and  second  seasons,  between  the  rows,  will  facihtate  iii 
keeping  tl:e  ground  light  and  clean.  The  young  plants  should  not 
be  pruned  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  before  sap  starts,  cut 
the  young  vine  down  to  one*or  i\\  o  eyes  and  force  the  growth  into 
orri  main  shoot,  or  cane,  breaking  off  suckers  and  superflnouu 
shoots.  Stakes  of  any  durable  wood,  six  or  seven  ft  et  long,  and 
two  '>r  throe  inches  square,  shoi.ld  be  firmly  planted  to  each  vin*. 
llu  third  year,  before  the  buds  swell,  cut  last  yeui**8  8ho(!t  or  cane 
back  to  two  eye8,/c/  bofh  grou\  tying  them  to  the  fctak'3,  as  they  ac'- 
vanoe,  with  rye  straw^ ;  the  laterals  or  auxiuaiy  branches  on  thete 
canes  should  be  rubbed  out  as  high  as  eight  or  te:i  eyes.  As  scon 
as  weeds  get  fairly  started  in  the  spring  throw  the  errth  from  the 
vines  with  single  plow,  and  keep  the  ground  clean  and  l^ghtwitli 
the  cultivator.  Destroy  'Ovcry  rosebng  and  gi'on  worm,  whicii 
if  not  sedulously  watched,  will  so  increase  in  a  fjw  seasons  as  to 
devour  the  blossoms  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  fourth  year  you  have  two  good  shoots  (r  ernes  eight  or 
ten  feet  long.  Spring  pruning  this  year  is  usually  ilone  in  Feb- 
ruary. Some  prune  in  November  previous,  which  we  cor-ider 
as  the  proper  time.  Cut  back  the  best  and  closest  jointed  cane 
to  ten  or  ttwelve  eyes;  the  other  cane  cut  down  to  a  spur  of  two 
or  three  eyes,  to  make  bearing  canes  for  next  season.  When  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  the  long  cane  is  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a 
hoop  or  bow,  and  secured  to  the  stake  with  willow  ties  or  twigs — 
one  at  the  bottom,  one  at  the  top  of  the  circle  and  tJie  third  fastens 
the  end  to  the  stake,  or  to  the  vine  below.  The  vine  bears  it* 
fruit  on  shoots  of  the  current  year,  stietrtiug  from  o}  es  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  wood.  One  bearing  shoot,  or  bough,  having  from  ten 
to  twelve  eyes,  will  throw  out  as  many  bearing  branches.  Frori 
these  ten  or  twelve  bearing  branches  select  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bunches ;  break  off  all  the  others.  A  larger  number  overtasts 
the  vine  and  impairs  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  the  vines  occu- 
py more  room  than  3  by  0  feet,  then  each  vine  may  produce,  pro- 
portionally, ipore  grapes.  The  most  experienced  vignerons,  where 
vines  are  planted  3  by  5  feet  apart,  do  not  suffer  their  vines  to  pro- 
duce more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  fine  bunches  at  a  bearing.  When 
the  grapes  are  the  size  of  small  shot,  pinch  olt'  the  ends  of  tlio 
bearing  branches  two  or  three  eyes  beyond  the  upper  cluster,  and 
©very  branch  on  the  bough  that  dpee  not  show  fruit  should  be  taken 
away.  Train  the  two  canes  which  start  from  the  spur  to  the 
stake ;  break  out  laterals  apd  suckers.    The  fifth  ycar^  an4  p^l 
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subsequent  yeal^s,  cut  away  the  old  hearing  wood.  The  upper- 
most cane  is  selected  for  the  fruit  bough,  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  lowest  cano  is  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  forming  the 
spur.  The  vine  h  annually  renewed  with  Jbwo  good  canes,  slari- 
z'ng  from  this  spur ;  which  require  the  same  manage  ment  every 
yea. ;  thus  keeping  the  old  stock  within  a  foot  oi  the  ground. 
Should  a  vir  e  bo  lost,  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  layer  from  the  ad- 
j vining  vinos.  The  layer  may  bo  put  down  as  late  as  August, 
but  spring  is  preferred.  The  vineyaj-d  should  be  kept  in  good 
tlltli  witli  t]:e  p'.ow  and  cultivator.  Where  tlie  slope  of  the  hilt 
or  blnlf  is  so  sUep  as  to  require  benching  the  cost  of  a  vineyard 
ii  much  increased.  Dig  or  trench  the  ground  all  over  to. the 
i^epth  of  li  to  2  feet,  turning  the  top  soil  under.  The  ground  is 
formed  into  level  plattlrms  of  earth,  as  wide  as  they  can  bo  made 
eonveniently,  si«pp<>rf(^d  by  a  bauk  of  sod  or  stone  walls.  Kows 
*  f  Tines,  5  or  6  foet  apart,  occupy  these  platforms  or  terrace  s,  and 
require  the  samo  culture. 

Great  ihc' iccinents  to  enter  uj)on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
raay  be  found  in  the  utility  and  enjoyment  of  a  fruit  s«>  -leliv  Ions 
und  wholesomo  in  its  properties.  But  inducements,  still  irr-.  :acr 
With  somo,  may  be  discovered  in  the  marketable  value  ov  its  jto- 
(lac^s.  The  expense  of  cultivation  is  so  small  as  to  brijjg  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  labors  of  the  vineyard,  as  contj-asted  with  those  incidc  rit  to 
the  cidture  of  cereal  crops,  can  hardly  be  compared,  in  point  of 
pledcure  or  pn.llt.  This  is  all  cheerful  work.  The  gathering  of 
the  fniit  and  the  season  of  vintage  are  alike  joyous  occasions.  It 
is  tho  time  of  dance  and  song ;  the  great  ex^och  in  wine  growing 
countries.  Both  sexes  an*!  all  ages  mingle  together  to  gather  na- 
ture *8  profusion,  and  make  still  more  light  life's  burdens.  We 
welcome  such  toil,  because  of  its  enlivening  influence  on  the  miud 
and  heart.  Such  an  era  of  fruitfulness  and  joy  is  beginnliig  to 
dawn  already  in  our  country.  Four  years  ago,  according  to  pa- 
tent office  repi>iis,  tb.e  value  of  our  grape  crop  exceeded  that  of 
the  tobacco  qtc^  by  $10,000. 

The  cost  and  productiveness  of  a  vineyard  may  thus  be  estima- 
ted :  The  cuttings,  subsoil  plowing  and  labor  {stakes  not  inclufttd) 
will  not  exceed  forty  dollars  an  acre,  whore  the  declivity  of  the 
ground  is  not  so  great  as  to  require  benching  or  terracing.  The 
imali  crops  and  the  cuttings  will  partly  remunerate  forsubsequ  'Ut 
tiilage.  2,420  vines,  3  by  6  feet  apart,  will  occupy  ona  acre. 
Twenty  Tines  may  be  made  to  yield,  in  fiiir  Beasons,  <me  bu8hd[^ 
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of  good  grapes.  We  may,  then,  safely  estimate  the  average  yield 
of  an  acre  at  120  bushels— a  rery  satisfactory  return,  considering 
that  our  markets  liave  never  been  half  6ui)plied.  The  Cata\vba, 
Isabella  and  Clinton  are  our  best  and  most  reliable  vineyard 
grapes,  although  other  varieties  succeed  farther  south,  and  new 
seedlings,  of  rare  promise,  are  being  constantly  introduced.  We 
would,  however,  caution  our  friends  against  largo  investments  at 
high  prices  in  new  varieties,  not  fairly  tested,  however  highly  they 
may  be  commended.  We  would  rather  encourage  attempts  at 
production  of  new  seedling  varieties,  as  affording  best  promise  of 
hardier  and  better  vines  and  choice  fruit. 

Buchanan,  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  valuable 
work  on  grape  culture  and  wine  making,  says,  "  he  obtained  from 
five  acres  4,23G  gallons,  or  8tl:7  gallons  per  acre,  and  tliat  the 
average  yield  for  the  whole  country  did  not  exceed  400  gallons 
to  the  acre.''  A  cultivator  of  the  vine,  in  Kenliichy,  says,  "tht 
tillage  of  the  vineyard  is  not  so  laborious,  nor  near  so  expensive. 
as  the  tillage  and  labor  of  securing  the  products  of  an  acre  of  com  o/ 
hemp.  A  man  having  five  acres,  which  he  could  manage  himselt, 
would  find  them  more  profitable  than  a  Kentucky  farm  of  twc 
hundred  acres,  with  three  negroes  to  cultivate  it.''  May  we  not 
reasonably  expect,  in  view  of  facts  like  these,  that  our  enterpri- 
sing farmers,  in  looking  to  their  interests,  will  not  only  provide 
this  rich  source  of  national  revenue,  but  also  secure  to  their  fami- 
lies the  enjoyments  and  blessings  of  the  vine  ? 
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CULTIVATION  OF  EVERGr.EENS. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 


By  Samukl  Edwajids,  LaMoillc,  HI. 


Db.  J.  A.  Kexxicott, 

Corresponding  Sec^y  III.  •SgriaiUural  Society: 

Sir — In  fulfillment  of  my  promise  to  try  and  write  somotliing 
for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions,  I  herewith  submit  a 
few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  evergreens  on  the  prairies. 

My  first  plantinn;  was  bejrnn  in  18i5,  and  I  have  planted  more 
or  less  each  season  since — have  handled  in  all  some  over  125,000 
slants,  obtained  from  forest -j  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Upper  Canada.  Also,  from  east- 
3m  and  European  nurseries. 

When  obtained  from  forest,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  plants 
q^owing  in  open  exposures,  acj  they  are  well  furnibhed  with  ro(its, 
of  which  those  grown  in  the  shade  are  \Qvy  d^fficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  let  as  much  dirt  as  possible  adhere  to  the  roots. 
In  packing,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  roots  well  envel- 
oped in  damp  moss,  and  the  top  kept  as  di*y  as  possible.  A  good 
plan  for  packing,  is  to  select  boxes  long  enough  for  two  lengths  of 

ress,  packed  with  roots  in  the  middle ;  holes  can  be  made  in  each 
end  of  the  box  to  ventilate  the  tops.  Cleats  should  be  nailed 
across  the  box,  occasionally,  to  keep  the  trees  from  shifting  about 
and  to  strengthen  the  box.     "When  trees  are  received  after  ha\'iny 

)een  packed  for  several  days,  the  roots  should  be  briji.^d  as»soon 
.18  received,  and  the  tops  shaded.  Let  them  remain  thus  for  from 
'hree  to  six  days  before  planting.  In  a  dry  time  it  pays  well  to 
shade  the  tops  for  two  or  throe  weeks  aft^r  plantii>a,  or  until  ncvr 
roots  have  put  forth.  I  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  lot  which  had 
grown  two  to  three  indues  in  the  boxes,  by  |)Iai»ting  close,  cover- 
ing the  tops  with  a  sprinkling  of  straw  in  tlie  day  time.  At  sun- 
Bet  die  Btraw  was  removed  and  the  top9  slightly  watered  from^^ 
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•vratering  pot.    At  sunrise  the  straw  was  replaced.  .  This  course 
iv-as  followed  for  some  three  weeks ;  very  few  were  lost. 

In  spring,  from  the  opening  of  the  ground  until  the  buds  of  the 
species  arc  oponed,  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  quantities  of 
evergreens — just  as  the  buds  are  swelling,  is  generally  esteemed 
the  best  time. 

Where  removed  from  nursery,  of  large  size  and  only  a  short  dis 
tance,  the  way  is  to  dig  around  trees  at  beginning  of  winter  and 
t'ansplant  with  a  frozen  ball  of  earth.  In  this  mode  the  growth 
and  beautj^  of  the  tree  is  not  impaired.  I  have  had  good  success 
in  planting  from  nursery  in  every  month,  from  March  to  Septeni^ 
I  er,  inclusive,  by  taking  care  in  watering  roots  well  at  time  of 
planting,  and  mulching  the  ground  aiound  the  tree  well  with  straw 
t  )  retain  a  moisture,  which  is  a  good  plan  to  ado}>t  at  all  times. 

A  very  common  error  prevails  in  the  minds  of  most  inexperi- 
enced persons,  that,  as  evergreens  are  not  indigenous  to  a  prai- 
rie country,  they  w!  1  not  succeed  well  here. 

The^^  thrive  as  well  on  an  average  as  deciduous  trees,  whether 
i  idigenous  or  not;  and  my.  success  with  the  varieties  whieh  I  class 
as  hardy,  has  becL  completely  satisfactory. 

When  purchased  from  nurseries,  I  have  always  found  that 
plants  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  were  much 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  those  which  had  not  been,  though  the 
£rst  c^ost  was  considerable  the  most. 

Plants  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  heiglit  have  succeeded  best 
f)r  distant  transportation;  smaller  sizes  sufler  greatly  from  the 
drouth,  so  generally  prevalent  in  summer,  on  the  prairies.  For 
this  reason  I  have  had  poor  success  in  grov\  ing  tliem  from  seed, 
though  taking  great  pains  in  shading  and  watering ;  and  do  not 
believe  it  practie*ible. 

My  especial  favorites,  so  far  as  tested,  aio  Norway  and  Black 
Bpruce ;  Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine ;  Balsam  Fir ;  and,  f^r 
screens,  Siberian  and  American  Arbor  Vitee,  and  Eed  Cedar. 
The  Ii'ish  and  Swedish  Juniper,  Savine,  Ked  Spruce,  Cembran 
Pine,  a  variety  of  Pino  from  Tennessee,  resembling  the  Scotch 
and  Ba^^tard  Pine,  from  Wisconsin,  appear  to  succeed  well  in  this 
climate  and  soil.  The  Hemlock  has  been  injured  in  appearance 
by  our  winters.  Douglass  Spruce,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar 
(>edar,  Silver  Fir,  English  and  Irif^h  Tew,  Pinus  Excelsa  and 
Aciiucarian  Pine,  and  Chinese  Arbor  ViLco,  have  not  endured  our 
winteni. 
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The  demand  for  our  hardy  evergreens,  to  plant  as  omamentrl 
trees,  and  as  screens  from  our  cutting  winter  Avinds,  must  soon  te 
very  great.  In  fact,  I  seriously  question  whether  it  would  not  bo 
good  economy  for  our  railroad  companies  to  plant  helts  of  them 
on  eftch  Bide  of  deep  cuts  where  trains  are  of^cu  detained  by  snow, 
to  retain  the  snow,  and  thus  keep  tbe  track  clear.  It  would  take 
ieveral  years  to  grow  them  large  enough  for  complete  pro'.oclion, 
but  1  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  obsorved  in  my  thickets 
of  evergreens,  of  the  entire  feasibility  and  ultimate  economy  o{ 
the  plan.  As  ^  shelter  for  block  yaids,  nothing  can  posbiWy  sur- 
pass them. 

For  planting  in  very  rich,  or  artificially  manured  soil*,  the  Pinc^ 
(white,  Austrian  ar.<i  Scotch.)  have  succeeded  better  than  any  oth^r 
evergreens, 
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EVERGREEN  TREES  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 


By  J.  P.  Eamks. 

The  belief  is  very  common — almost  universal — tLat  evergreens 
cannot  be  jnade  to  live  and  thrive  on  the  prairies.  People,  -^lio 
have  some  taste  for  rural  adornment,  when  asked  why  they  do  noi 
plant  evergreens,  will  often  reply,  "its  of  no  use;  I  have  tried 
them  till  I  am  entirely  discouraged ;  they  will  never  grow  on 
ihe  prairieti."  We  will  give  an  illubtration  of  those  abortive  at- 
tempts to  grow  evergreens.  Late  in  October  last,  the  writer, 
while  passing  along  the  street,  in  the  town  of  Amboy,  lUinoi.-', 
noticed,  among  other  wares  exposed  for  sale  upon  the  sidewalk,  a 
large  lot  of  evergreen  trees.  They  were  spread  out  so  as  tu 
catch  the  eye  of  every  passer  in  the  street.  The  roots  were  en- 
tirely unprotected,  exposed  to  the  action  of  snn  and  air.  People 
were  very  busy  inspecting  and  i>urchasing  them,  at  "ten  cent*. 
itpiece."  On  expressing  to  the  vender  some  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  treating  the  trees  in  that  manner,  he  informed  me  that 
those  trees  were  takon  out  of  the  ground,  in  Michigan,  only  last 
iviek,  and  could  not  possibly  be  injured  yet !  Surely  evergreens  will 
never  grow  on  the  prairies  with  such  usage.  People  who  will  bu^v 
them  because  they  come  at  ten  cents  deserve  to  be  humbugged. 

•But  evergreens  will  grow — they  do  grow  to  perfection  on  theso 
broad  savannas ;  and  they  may  be  transplanted,  from  the  nursey, 
with  even  more  safety  and  certainty  of  success  than  most  decidu- 
ous trees.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  several  times  trans- 
planted, or  root  pruned,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  mafcj 
of  fibrous  roots ;  so  that,  on  taking  up  the  trees,  much  more  roo^ 
may  be  obtained  with  the  evergreen  than  with  deciduous  trees. 
But  the  roots  are  very  tender,  and  if  the  fibrous  roots  are  destroy- 
ed the  tree  will  die  /  which  is  not  always  tlie  case  with  deciduous 
trees. 

A  few  ^lain  directions,  strictly  followed,  will  insure  complete 
success  with  hardy  evergreens.  In  the  first  place,  select  such 
trees  from  a  nursery  as  have  been  several  times  transplanted :  they 
should  be  branched  to  the  ground,  and  very  stocky ;  observe  tbat 
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;]icy  made  a  good  growth  tlie  Lost  year.     Sach  trees  will  uniform- 
ly Lave  good  roots.     The  trees  must  be  taken  from  the  ground 
very  carefully.     The  roots  being  very  tender,  will  not  bear  the 
:oughhaTi(iliDg  of  careless  hands.     If  they  are  to  be  carried  but 
r.  few  miles,  in  a  wagon,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carefully  envelop 
he  routs  in  wet  straw.     Never  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry 
vvhile  out  of  the  ground ;  that  is  the  great  point.     Remember  tliat, 
-rhi-c,  if  jL^roperly  treated,  they  are  sure  to  live  as  any  tree  can  be, 
hoy  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  neglect.     When  practicable,  they 
hould  alway>^  be  phanted  out  the  day  tliey  are  taken  up.     Tho 
.  round  for  plantijig  should  liave  been  thoroughly  cultivated  the 
;.  ear  before.     It  must  now  be  deeply  worked,  and  completely  pul- 
•erizeil.     The  earth,  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  that  is  to  receive 
:he  roois,  must  be  fine  and  mellow,  the  roots  placed  in  a  natural 
osition,  and  fine  mould  filled  in  closely  among  them  with  the 
'.and.     If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  to  work,  no  Vater  need  bo 
..p})lled ;  but,  if  the  ground  is  either  very  dry  or  very  wet,  as  soon 
rs  the  roots  are  covered  pour  on  a  pail  of  water,  to  settle  the 
iarth  around  the  roots.     Fill  up  the  hole,  and  press  the  surface 
:irmly  with  the  feet.     The  tree  should  be  planted  just  as  deep  a« 
c  stood  in  the  ground  before.     If,  after  planting,  the  weather 
'hould  b#  iry,  the  ground  must  be  otlen  stirred  with  tlie  hoe.     If 
evergreens  are  planted  on  the  lawn,  or  in  sod  ground,  great  carq 
will  be  requisite  to  insure  success.    If  planted  on  the  natural  prai- 
iie  sod,  a  largo  excavation  should  bo  made,  and  filled  with  fine  ' 
^  nrface  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  or  rotten  chip  manure; 
and,  after  the  tree  is  planted,  the  ground  around  should  be  thor- 
oughly mulched.     The  best  season  to  plant  is  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
veil  warmed,  and  in  good  condition  to  work,  in  the  spring.     I 
'aiow  from  my  own  personal  experience  that,   with  evergreens 
.aanaged  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  as  I 
.  lave  plajited,  on  my  own  gTound,  several  hundred,  without  ever 
loosing  one. 
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17IE  FARMER'S  GREAT  WAKT; 
AND  THE  THKEE  THINGS  NEEDED  TO  REALIZE  IT 

Bt  J.  B.  Turner,  JadcF'^nvilk',  Illiaois. 


I  propose  in  this  paper  to  inquire  what  is  the  first  great  want 
of  labor,  and  especially  of  the  farmer^  not  fori2:ettiKg  that  the 
same  principles  will  apply  thronghout  to  the  nieeLunic  and  to  all 
the  great  industrial  classes. 

The  first  great  pressing  want  of  the  farmer,  as  such,  is  that  the 

EFFICIENCY  of  UIS  LABOB  sliould  bc  at  OUCC    DOUBLED  ftnd    na)EFi- 
KITELT  INCKEA6EL)  by  the  INCREASE  of  hls  INTELLICENeE  aud  skJll. 

The  final  end  of  such  an  augmentation  of  his  resources  and  his 
power  is  not  the  production  of  better  crops,  better  stock,  a  nobler 
race  of  mere  animals ;  but  better  men,  a  nobler  race  of  human  be- 
ings ;  nobler  sons,  nobler  daughters ;  a  more  exalted  and  truly 
noble  family,  state,  church,  and  race  of  human  beings.     The  re- 
proach of  our  profession  has  ever  been  that  it  required  incessant 
labor,  with  little  profit  and  little  thought,  whereas,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  should  require  only  easy  labor,  ample  profit,  and  the 
most  incessant,  vigorous  and  profound  thonght.     It  should  pro- 
duce the  highest  race  of  thinkers,  the  most  sublime  and  profonnd 
actors,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  accomplished  talkers,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  for  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  original  law  of 
nature,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  God.     And,  as  in  the  creation 
of  the  physical  world,  moii^^ters  and  mastodons  roamed  and  ruled 
amid  the  fonning  chaos,  before  a  garden  could  be  ])repared  for 
AGKiccLTURAL  MAN,  SO  in  the  evolutiou  of  the  ultimate  results  in 
the  mental  and  moral  world,  the  monstrosities  of  fashionable,  pro- 
fessional and  fantastic  life  are,  necessarily,  first  and  fullest  in  their 
development,  before  the  angel  forms,  destined  to  keep  and  to  till 
this  great  garden  of  our  God,  shall  walk  abroad  in  the  full  majes- 
ty of  their  glory  and  their  strength.     What  would  become  of 
professional  aud  even  of  literary  life,  as  now  manifested  and  de- 
veloped, if  men  should  only  follow  the  good  advice  which  these 
professions  give  them,  viz :   stop  sinning  and  btop-^arrelincr  ? 
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Reader,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this  question  ?  "Elevate  tlie 
intellif^ence,  the  power,  benevolence  and  skill  of  the  masses^"  say 
all  these  professions,  "and  then,  in  the  same  proportion,  you  will 
b«  able  to  dispense  with  all  our  services,  in  those  forms,  in  w^hich 
it  is  now  most  laborious  and  uncongenial  for  us  to  render  tlioni." 
Exactly  so,  say  we. 

2.  How,  then,  is  this  great  want  to  bo  met?  I  answer,  by 
bringing  the  power  of  mind,  of  modern  science  and  intelligence^ 
to  bear  upon  our  great  agricultural  interests  as  fully  and  freely 
as  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  other  gn  at  interests  and  pursuits  of 
human  life.  When  Paul  said  "that  which  is  natural  is  first,  not  that 
which  is  spiritual,"  he  utters  a  great  profound  truth,  more  pro- 
found and,  if  possible,  of  more  universal  application  to  the  moral 
\vorld  than  gravit}^  is  to  the  natural  world.  Taking  the  masses 
of  men  as  they  are,  you  cannot  feed  the  soul  with  everlasting  life 
wliilo  tlie  body  is  left  to  an  incessant  struggle  with  everlasting 
death;  auc',  even  if  men  ought  to  CbLoem  life  more  than  meat,  it 
iS  still  the  fact  that  they  do  not  and  will  not.  Our  first  step,  thon, 
as  farmers,  though  not  our  only  one,  is  to  meet  this  great  physical 
as  utII  as  moral  want  of  the  ma-^ses  of  the  race.  How  shall  this  bo 
done?  I  aufwer,  maiuly,  1 — Through  association.  2 — Through 
LEGISLATION,  aiid  3 — liist,  though  not  least,  through  lducation. 

1.  Apsociativms'we  have ;  grand,  glorious  and  sublime.  Think 
of  it,  dear  reader!  Think  of  our  county  fairs,  our  state  fairs,  our 
world's  fairt^,  their  congregated  millions,  the  immensity  of  their 
products,  the  variety  and  perfection  of  their  procxisses  and  arts, 
the  increase  of  their  moral  and  riiental  power,  so  great  already 
that  we  can  hardly  fence  politicians  out  of  our  show  grounds, 
though  we  offer  no  premiums  for  the  stock  or  the  breed;  then 
think  that  all  this  has  come  of  a  class  of  men  who,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  were  the  mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  bought  and  sold  with  the 
cattle,  cut  to  pieces,  or  tortured,  or  hung,  or  burnt,  at  the  base  bid- 
ding of  some  bloated  priest  or  haughty  lord !  Verily  the  w- orld 
does  Uiove,  though  all  its  Galileos  may  be  forced  to  swear  that  it 
does  not.  Associations,  then,  we  have — right  in  their  fundamen- 
tal elements  and  aims.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  boon,  and  cher- 
ish and  improve  them  as  tkfit  as  we  can. 

2.  Legislation.  This  we  have  not.  Let  no  one  begin  here  to 
exclaim  against  class  legislation,  for  the  world  has  never  yet 
known  any  other  than  this ;  the  only  trouble  is,  it  has  ever  been 
in  favor  of  the  wrong  class  instead  of  the  right  one ;  the  few 
instead  of  (iie  mflBses ;  the  idler  rather  than  Uie  laborer^    But  let 
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XLS  look  a  iew  fiir-ts  in  the  face.  Ac'^or(!;njr  to  tlie  rojort  of  the 
Hon.  D.  P.  Ilollowav,  to  the  Ji'ii^e  of  rejircscritatives,  in  coi: 
gress,  as  shown  >;t  the  ceneiie  of  18^0,  more  thnn  four-liltliP  of  tlit 
irhole  popnlation  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  thtpurHL^ 
of  agriculture.  Tlieir  farms  r  iJ  to*.  Is  were,  at  that  time,  ralne" 
at  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  even  the  single  item  i  * 
their  fences  was  reported  as  of  more  value  than  all  the  manufac 
taring  capital  of  the  Uni(»n. 

But,  while  the  goremment  of  the  United  States  hns  expended' 
millions  of  money  for  the  comj^arativelj  meagre  interests  of  con - 
merce  and  manufactures,  either  direct]}'  or  indirect] y,  it  ha.-  nc 
spent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  one-lilth  of  one  niillioi , 
all  told,  for  the  great  interest  of  general  agriculture  since  ihe  ori- 
gin of  the  government;  meantime,  they  have  expended  vaot^. 
than  this  amount  of  money  to  adoni  the  twenty  acres  of  grouuxi. 
around  the  capitol ;  more  for  statuary  and  pictures;  movo  e\o\ 
for  carpets  for  the  capitol ;  and  some  five  times  as  nincli  for  .: 
single  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea;  and,  probahly  ten  times  a.^ 
much  for  expeditions  to  Japan,  the  north  j^ole,  aTid  the  Lor' 
knows  where  else.  With  all  this,  however,  I  find  n'j  fault.  - 
Would  simply  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  the  four-lif(hs  of  iLo 
masses  of  our  peo]>le  who  till  the  soil,  and  pay  the  greater  par 
of  the  taxes  and  expenses  of  the  government,  have  some  little 
interest,  and  some  few  rights,  under  that  govenmient,  as  well  ?  ^ 
the  one-fifth  devoted  to  other  pursuits  ;  and  that  they  have  quit^ 
as  much  interest  in  investigating  the  facts  and  products,  and  d<  - 
veloping  the  resources  of  these  United  States,  as  the  y  have  iu 
Japan,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  north  pole;  nearly  as  much  ir- 
terest  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  ackes  whic  i 
they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  as  they  have  in  the  twenij 
acres  around  the  capitol ;  and  some  interest  in  the  adornment  anl 
moral  and  mental  development  of  their  own  homes  and  familiei, 
as  well  as  in  buying  paintings  and  statutes  and  carpets  for  a  coi- 
gress  that  is  forever  flattering  their  vanity  when  votes  arc  wantec', 
and  cheating  them  out  of  their  just  rights  when  they  are  u» '. 
wanted. 

Is  it  asked  wdiat  congress  can  do  that  they  have  not  done?  I 
reply,  first,  by  pointing  to  those  interests  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  sugar  jnaking,  which  congress  has  endeavored  to  foster 
and  protect.  The  accumulation  of  intelligence  and  skill,  and  tho 
perfection  of  mnehinery  and  means,  that  now  cluster  around  thes-j 
fiifi^rdSt^  lis  Contrasted  ^ith  the  be^garfl  SlOt^neBfe  and  deflcienxx/ 
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of  agricultural  development  in  those  same  lines,  must  strike  the 
most  casual  observer.  I  do  not  c(;ntend  that  other  causes  liavo 
jot  operated,  hut  I  do  contend  that  tl^e  negligence,  not  to  say 
«rtniinal  partiality  of  our  representatives,  is  one  amons:  the  causts  of 
this  unfavoralle  result.  True,  our  mechanical  brethren  have  be- 
gan to  do  sometliing  for  us — indeed  they  have  already,  though 
promising  nothing,  done  much,  auv!  doubtless  will  do  more.  Hut 
congreJ^s  has  promiised  much  and  done  nothing,  not  even  so  much 
as  to  give  us,  promptly  and  widely  circulated,  ofir  meagre  agri- 
cultural reports — not  to  arran'j:e  their  matter,  or  lit  them  up  even 
with  a  decent  index,  so  that  ai.y  st^nsible  man  could  make  a  sen- 
sible Uf>e  of  their  confesnedly  valuable  matter,  written  mootly  by 
the  fanners  tlicmselves.  They  do,  however,  annually  get  out  a 
few  of  these  papers,  thrown  together  for  most  part  as  though  they 
had  been  put  into  press  with  a  pitch-fork,  and  distributed  gener- 
ally some  two  jears  after  they  are  of  any  use,  by  some  political 
whirlwind,  that  ends  its  gyrations  at  the  door  of  some  party  po- 
litician, or  Fome  lawyer's  office ;  and  occasionally,  by  special  fa- 
^or  of  some  friend,  a  prat  tical  farmer  may  get  at  one,  some 
months  after  he  htXQ  read  the  same  or  similar  matter  in  the  pa- 
pers. But  thanks,  even  for  thi«.  Kor  do  I  suppose  this  is  the 
lault  of  the  heads  of  this  department ;  if  congress  will  give  them 
7nean 8,  clerks,  printers,  and  possibilities  of  compiling  and  classi- 
fying, and  reducing  to  order,  and  indexing,  and  distributing  such  . 
a  work  as  it  should  be  done,  I  doubt  not  that  they  would  do  it; 
if  not,  let  them  be  called  to  account  for  their  delinquency.  As  it 
is,  just  take  this  one  singl^book,  compiled  and  distributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  compare  its  index,  and  digest,  and 
method,  and  order,  and  mode  of  distribution,  with  the  scores 
of  books  that  are  annually  published  ojid  distributed  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  law  and  lawyers,  and  }( u  will  soon  see  that  far- 
mers are  7iot  in  power  at  TV^ashington ;  no,  they  are  at  home,  pay- 
ing taxes  for  books,  not  af  Washington  making  them.  It  is  said 
that  this  fostering  of  other  interests  is  all  "  an  indirect  aid  to  the 
farmer;"  and  so  it  is;  and  so  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese 
and  Fejee  Islanders.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  farm.cr's  profession, 
^hat  no  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be  made  to 
prosper  without  indirectly  benefitting  him.  But  suppose,  after 
half  a  century  of  broken  promises,  he  should  have  a  small  slice 
of  the  DIRECT  benefits  of  legislation,  would  it  harm  him  ?  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  fifteen  million  of  farmers  of  the  Union  have 
(fticled  fhh  dfj  teat  of  indli-e(j«  aid  long  Motigli  ttt  clal»tt  wfttflff 
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or  two  at  tlie  full  breast  ol  "  bona  fide"  direct  aid.  But  what 
CAN  liE  DONE?  Tlicj  can,  in  addition  to  making  provision  to 
])roniptly  and  etliciently  ^arrange,  digest  and  distribute  patent 
office  report",  gives  us,  first, 

A  BiTUEAU  of  AGEicuLTURE,  with  its  independent  heads  and 
<lepart!nents.  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  the  utility  of  such  a  nieas- 
nro  to  the  interests  of  the  fanner  and  the  country.  fc>omo  bueh 
measure  luis  been  recommended  and  urged  upon  congress  by 
almost  every  pit?si(lent  and  statesman,  from  "Washington's  day  to 
our  own,  as  may  bo  seen  from  Mr.  IloUoway's  rei)ort.  The 
opinions  of  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  relative 
to  these  great  agricultural  inlereots  are  well  knoA\m.  They  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  to  press  them  upon  congress.  But  congress 
was  always  too  busy  '*  making  presidents"  and  "  saving  the 
Union,"  or  atteiidiiig  to  the  interests  of  political  lobby  nieuibers, 
to  give  the  matter  any  serious  attention ;  and  it  has  been  put  over, 
iVom  yoar  to  year,  among  the  "  unilnibhed  business."  Now,  if 
the  Iruiers  thi^inselves  would  only  once  give  their  representatives 
to  understand  tluit  if  this  business  is  not  completed,  at  this  ses- 
sion, they  woukl  be  left  at  home  themselves  at  the  next  election, 
among  tlie  "  unfinished  business"  of  their  di^itrict,  I  will  venture 
1o  say  that  the  matter  woidd  soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  ami  this 
burt^au  of  agri^nilture  would  not  lie  over  for  anoth-.r  Iialf  century 

.   with  ''  unfinished  business."     Farmers,  suppose  you  try  it  lor  once. 
There  are  various  other  things  that  congress  can  do  to  ira- 
I)rove  the  present  condition  of  our  farming  interests,  too  numer- 
ous hero  to  mention ;  for  example,  it  can  stop  taxing,  in  the  article 
of  suga^-,  at  enormous  rates,  the  millions  who  fann  one  hundred 

X  and  twenty  miUions  of  acres,  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  aristocratic 
class  of  some  twenty-five  hundred  jicrsons,  who  farm  less  than 
one  hall  of  one  million  of  acres  of  our  soil.  But  I  pass  on  to 
llie  thii'd  topic. 

3.  Education.  On  this  Subject  congress  can  also  do  somewhat 
for  us,  though  we  ourselves  ought  to  do  much  more.  Edmund 
iiiirke  ^aid  that  ''education  was  the  cheap  defence  of  nations;'' 
and  it  is  also  equally  true,  that  "wealth  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
war,"  if  war  must  come.  The  encouragement  of  those  modes  of 
education  that  most  directly  tend  to  elevate  the  minds  and  mor- 
als, and  develop  tlic  wealth  of  the  whole  pe<']»le,  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  free  state,  and  has  ever  been  so  held  and 
admitted  by  all  our  great  statesmen,  from  Washington  down. 
But  whjit  have  congress  done  to  promote  tlie  practical  jedacatlofl  Of 
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farmers  beyond  the  bare  elements  of  the  common  school  ?  llo^v 
have  they  practically  attended  to  this  "cheap  mode  of  national 
defence^"  They  have  expended  some  two  imndred  niillian^  fur 
the  war  system,  and  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  tha: 
8um  for  the  ^reat  intercut  of  agriculture.  They  have  expended 
rive  millions  for  military  schools;  about  as  much  more  for  naval 
schools  and  instruction;  but  not  a  single  dollar  for  a^^cricnltural  or 
schools  of  productive  art  of  any  sort.  Dues  this  look  like  relyino- 
up:^n  intelligence  and  virtue  ior  defence,  or  npon  the  2>iku  and 
gun?  "A  single  man-rf- war  costs  more  than  a  college,  and  .': 
sioop  more  than  the  best  library  on  the  continent,"  says  one  fa- 
miliar both  with  books  and  with  blows.  IJut  congress  ha^ 
done  something  for  other  classes  beside  the  military  and  the  na- 
val class.  It  has  given  avv-ay  nearly  live  million  of  acres  of  pu>)- 
lie  land  for  tlie  endowment  of  profcBsional  universities — at  least 
the  land  i^as,  to  a  great  extent,  been  exclusively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose— and  there  is  not  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  uni- 
vers:i:y  in  tlie  Union,  so  endowed,  at  whicli  a  practical  farmer 
could  get  an  education  that  w^onld  tit  him,  even  decently,  for  his 
2)roiesslon  in  life.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  we  are  by  nature 
and  profession  more  entirely  and  excluijively  agricultural  than  any 
nation  in  the  old  world,  while  almost  every  country  iu  Euroj^o 
has  its  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  by  the  sc(>re,  and  even 
by  the  hundred,  fostered  by  their  several  governments.  It  is 
said  that  we  have  more  public  land  on  hand  now  than  could  be 
disposed  of  in  several  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  sale. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  wiser  for  congress  to  donate  to  each  state 
in  the  Union  some  half  million  acres  of  these  public  lands  for  tlio 
founding,  in  each  state,  of  industrial  universities  (or  })etter,  a 
REAL  uifivEiisiTi',  for  uU  clusscs  aliko,  and  not  a  sliam  university 
for  one  or  two  classes  only)  than  it  is  to  retain  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  hundreds  of  years  hence?  To  what  better  or 
more  national  object  could  the  land  or  money  be  devoted,  if  it  bo 
true  that  "education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,''  and  wealth 
the  "bune  and  sinew  of  war?"  Would  not  such  an  appropria- 
tion tend  greatly  to  advance  the  higher  education,  and  develop 
the  resources,  and  increase  the  weiUth,  of  by  far  the  largest  class 
of  our  people,  and  indeed  of  all  classes  alike  ?  But  the  lamenta- 
.ble  f<ict  is,  that  while  we  have  the  line,  yea,'  the  divine  theories  of 
civilized  christian  freemen  on  our  tongues,  we  have  the  manners 
.and  customs  of  barbarian  monks  and  despots  still  clinging  to  our 
hearts  and  lives,  as  the  above,  and  many  similar  facts,  but  too 
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plainly  show.  On  this  snhject  of  education  both  congress  and  our 
state  governments  surelj-  can  do  more  to  foster  and  endow  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  schools  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 
But,  meantime,  what  sliould  we,  as  farmers,  do  in  regard  to  aL 
these  great  intNrests  i     I  answer  in  brief — 

1.  Let  us  sustain  our  ^ssooiatioxs,  our  county  and  state  fairs, 
mechanics'  institutes,  &c. ;  let  us  attcTid  them  ourselves,  And  take 
our  families  and  products  whenever  we  can.  Let  us  see  to  it, 
that  at  each  lair  an  address  shall  be  given  to  tlie  people  by  some 
one  of  our  own  class,  and  our  own  sympathy,  on  the  above  or  some 
other  great  interest  of  the  industrial  classes ;  and  if  any  politician 
comes  near  to  hai'angue  us  on  politics,  or  seeks  to  use  our  meet- 
ings in  any  ^\'ax  to  gain  popular  favor,  to  himself  or  his  party, 
let  us  *'  hustle  him  out." 

2.  Let  us  besiego  our  legislatures,  and  besiege  congress,  and 
give  them  no  pea(;e  till  they  properly  attend  to  all  th<»^o  interests  ci 
agriculture,  which  they  now  profess  to  attend  to,  and  undertake 
all  other  enterprises  which  we  so  much  noed, 

3.  Let  ii<?,  meantime,  ettend  to  our  existing  schools  ;  visit  them 
at  least  quarterly  in  person ;  procure  the  be:U  teachers ;  encourage 
and  sustain  them,  and  not  forget  to  pay  them.  Build,  not  simply 
comfortable,  but  niat  and  nice  common  school  housei;,  warm  and 
well  ventilated,  with  nearly  fenced  yards  for  play  grounds.  Wc 
are  able  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  to  do  it  Also,  we  ought  to  take 
constant  care  that  all  our  educational  processes,  from  A,  B,  C 
schools  upward,*  should  be  made  constantly  more  practical,  and 
industrial,  and  rural,  in  its  methods  and  aims,  and  le^s  linguistic, 
grammatical  and  scholastic  than  they  now  are.  If  these  things  are 
properly  attended  to,  a  new  era  will  da^vn  upon  the  destiny  of 
America  before  our  children's  children  take  our  home^  and  our 
fields  from  our  hands. 

Farmers  and  mechanics  of  Illinois !!  You  have  a  gi'eat  part  to 
play  in  this  new  drama  of  the  ages.  God  has  given  you  tlie  lard 
ON  which,  I  hope  Ue  has  also  given  you  the  head  and  the  heart 
WITH  which  to  play  it  well.  I  can  do  but  little.  What  little,  «b 
one  of  your  number  I  can  do,  I  desire  to  do ;  I,  therefore,  writf, 
probably,  more  than  I  should. 

But  I  am  still  truly  yours. 
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WIRE  FENCES. 


Bt  norACE  Caprom,  of  A  Men,  McHenrv  aounty,  llliaoi*. 

JVhvembery  1856. 
It  is  not  iu  my  nature,  ra}'  clear  Doctor,  to  resist  so  eloquent  and 
kind  an  appeal  as  that  contained  in  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
14th  ultimo.  And  yet,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  well  see  how  I  am 
to  Und  time  to  respond  to  all  your  wiishes  with  any  credit  to  my- 
self or  any  benefit  to  your  noble  efforts. 

These  northern  blabts  warn  us  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another, 
perhaps,  severe  winter,  and  the  "  long  horns''  appeal  both  to  our 
feelings  and  our  pockets,  fur  timel}"  and  ample  preparations  for 
food  and  shelter.  The  little  time  we  have  to  appropriate  to  any 
mental  occupation  at  this  period  of  the  year,  every  farmer,  and 
particularly  growers  of  stock  in  these  high  northern  latitudes, 
know  and  can  appreciate  full  well.  Suppose,  Doctor,  wb  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  instead  of  wheeling  our  Devonshire  forces 
into  line,  for  another  review  and  inspection  with  those  magnifi- 
cent "  short  honis,"  you  should  let  me  off  with  an  hastily  penned 
article  upon  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  prairie  farmer — 
that  of  Jencing  ? 

When  one  has  roamed,  as  I  have,  over  those  boundless  and 
woodless  prairies,  extending  thousands  of  milesj  away  to  the 
west,  and  south  of  us,  the  question  of  almost  painful  interest 
arises,  how  are  these  vast  plains  to  be  peopled  ?  How  are  they  to 
be  tamed,  subdued,  and  brought  into  proper  use  and  cultiva- 
tion ?     How  are  they  to  be  fenced  ? 

On  my  last  visit  to  Alton,  to  attend  the  state  fair,  I  must  con- 
fess my  surprise  on  seeing  such  a  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  prai- 
rie in  the  very  heart  "of  our  state  ;  where  the  fires  were  sweeping 
with  resistless  fury,  as  I  had  often  seen  them  in  the  wild  regions 
in  the  southwest. 

Listening  with  great  pleasure,  one  evening,  in  our  committee 
rooms,  at  Alton,  wliilst  this  subject  was  being  canvassed,  and  all 
the  dijSerent  systenig  now  in  general  use  disenssed,  this  one  in 
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favor  of  the  "  fanning  in  common"  system,  and  doing  avay  with 
all  inside  inelosures,  that  <^»ne  of  the  post  and  board  fences,  and 
many  advocating  ^hedges,  I  was  surprised  that  what  I  considered 
the  most  feasible  i)lan  was  not  even  alluded  to,  and  that  so  little 
should  be  known,  and  consequently  so  slight  an  appreciation  had 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  wire  fence. 

The  "  farming  in  common  system"  may  do  on  compulsion,  or 
where  no  other  means  can  be  obtained.  Where  land  is  dear  and 
labor  cheap,  and  easily  commanded,  as  in  England,  the  soiling  sys- 
tem can  be  introduced  to  advantage.  But  in  this  country,  where 
a  person  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own  and  his  family's  ex- 
ertions, and  land  of  comparatively  trifling  value,  stock  raising 
— which  I  look  upon  as  the  legitimate  business  of  a  farmer  in  this 
state — cannot  be  pursued  extensively  or  profitably  unless  he  ha* 
suitable  inelosures  and  is  independent  of  the  whims  and  caprice 
of  his  neighbors. 

Hedging  at  the  present  moment  appears  to  command  the  most 
attention  as  a  means  by  which  to  fence  in  these  prairies.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  of  years  success- 
fully, and  frequently  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape. 
They  continue  to  be  cultivated,  although  on  a  much  less  extended 
scale.  They  have  been  found  to  occupy  too  much  valuable  space, 
require  too  much  labor  and  expense  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
They,' are  nojv  confined  to  outside  or  boundary  line  fences,  and 
where  inside  inelosures  are  required  metalic  fences  are  substituted. 
In  various  portions  of  this  country  they  have  been  tried  for  many 
years,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  but  only  witli 
partial  success,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  suflered 
to  encumber  and  disfigure  the  land.  As  regards  their  adaptability 
to  this  particular  soil  and  climate  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  The  past 
winter  has  given  them  a  shock  from  which  I  fear  some  may  never 
recover.  The  Osage  orange — which  to  me  appears  the  most  reli- 
able— ^has  shown  its  southern  origin,  Still,  I  hope,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  west,  it  may  yet  be  fo\in(J  to  resist  the  rigors  of  onr 
climate. 

The  first  great  object  of  every  settler,  upon  one  of  our  western 
prairies,  is  to  save  labor  and  time.  Money  wJU  not  command 
the  first  or  purchase  the  last.  Hedging  is  a  work  requiring  both 
labor  and  time.  It  must  first  be  nursed  and  proteptpd  for  from 
three  to  five  years,  and  pruned  and  trimmed  forever  ^ftar.  For 
insid*  or  division  fences  they  are  objectionable,  becaw  fb^J,  can 
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never  be  altered  or  changed.  Their  proper  place  is  on  the  bounda- 
ry lines  of  your  plantations.  IsTow,  here  are  the  objections  I  have 
to  the  general  introduction  of  hedges  into  this  country.  In  the 
first  place  our  lands  are  not  entailed ;  they  are  liable  to  be  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  with  every  generation,  antf,  in  some  instances, 
many  times  within  one  generation.  There  is  no  permanency, 
nor  can  there  be  in  the  boundary  lines  of  our  farms  or  fields. 
Hedges,  to  be  useful  and  beautiful,  must  be  permanent,  and  look- 
ed upon  and  tended  with  that  in  view.  Again,  our  farmers  are, 
by  no  means,  celebrated  for  any  great  degree  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  fields  and  fences.  More  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
day's  ride  through  the  country,  in  a  miserably  dilapidated  state 
than  in  a  trim  and  good  condition.  Xothing  can  be  more  un- 
sightly than  an  untrimmed,  neglected  hedge,  with  here  and  there 
a  vacancy  filled  up  with  weeds  and  rubbish.  It  becomes,  at  once, 
a  formidable  nuisance.  Whilst  labor  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  what  guarantee  have  we  that,  in  the  hands  of  our 
fanners  generally,  hedges  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  beauty  or 
convenience  of  the  country?  Even  in  England,  where  labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  with  means  imlimited  and  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted taste  for  everything  that  is  beautiful  in  runii  life,  their  hedges 
are  frequently  seen  neglected — forming  a  nursery  for  weeds  and 
a  harbor  for  vermin.  My  idea  is,  they  should  not  be  depended 
upon  mainly  as  a  means  for  fencing  these  prairies,  but  should  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  and  cultivated  no  fiu-ther  thiyi  the  ability  of 
the  occupant  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  perfect  order,  and  prin- 
cipally along  avenues,  and  on  the  western  borders  of  the  farm, 
where  they  will  be  useful  in  protecting  stock  and  fruit  trees  from 
our  prairie  winds.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  beautiful 
or  picturesque  than  would  be  one  of  our  fertile  prairies  highly 
cidtivated  and  hedged  in  this  manner,  subdivided  with  the  invisi- 
ble wire  fences. 

Wire  fences,  in  this  country,  have  been  most  generally  con- 
demned, and  when  one  sees  many  abortive  eflbrts  at  their  con- 
struction, the  wonder  is  that  they  should  ever  again  be  attempted. 
If  the  object  of  these  experimenters  be  to  ascertain  upon  how  lit- 
tle food  the  horse  will  live,  the  same  satisfactory  results  will  be 
reached,  nine  out  of  ten.  I  am  told  that  the  hardware  merchants 
who  inquire  for  fence  wire,  purchase  that  which  will  stretch  the 
"almighty  dollar"  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  answer  a  present 
temporary  purpose  without  any  regard  to  its  durability  or 
permanent  usefulness.    This  principle,  from  the  start,  destroys 
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the  whole  object,  and  renders  the  wire  fence  an  useless  experi- 
ment. Wire  fences,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  built  strongs 
permanent  and  of  the  proper  materials;  when  so  built  they  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  fence  that  Oan  be  put  ujj — free 
from  danger,  front  fire  or  storm.  They  form,  a  })erfect  barrier 
against  the  most  unruly  animal.  They  are  quickly  built  and 
easily  ke])t  in  repair. 

Some  year  or  more  since  I  saw  reported  in  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  a  conversation  held  at  the  meotiug  of  one  of  the  scientific 
societies  in  the  city,  in  which  the  u«(^  of  wire  for  fences  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Professor  Alr.nes  and  others  condemned 
the  use  of  it  upon  scientific  priiicipks — the  eiiect  of  heat  and 
cold  in  causing  too  great  contraction  and  ex]  ausion.  Some  one 
present  referred  to  a  fence,  built  by  myself,  in  1848,  (a  descrip- 
tion and  diagram  of  which  was  publisiied  in  the  American  Farmer, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  vol.  5,  pii^e  2I>,)  to  which  was  attached 
an  apparatus  to  obviate  this  difliculty,  and  allowing  for  the  <!?on- 
traction  and  expansion  which,  in  theory,  is  a  very  serious  objec- 
tion. This  was  commouted  upon,  at  the  time,  by  some  of  the 
English  agricultural  papers,  and  thought  to  be  a  great  desidera- 
tum as  overcoming  the  great  objection  to  this  kind  offence.  The 
conclusioii  arrived  at,  however,  by  these  scientific  gentlemen,  was 
adverse  to  tiie  use  of  wire  for  fences,  and  so  published  for  the 
benefit  of  our  farmers. 

A  subsecpient  experience,  of  some  eight  or  nine  years,  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  wire  fences,  hjis  taught  me  the  way  to 
overcome  these  various  difficulties,  and  I  now  find  them  the  only 
reliable  fence  agains^t  all  contingeueles. 

!N^ow,  as  to  the  rnodus  operandi.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
not  use  wire  smaller  than  J^o.  6^/ull,  A  fence  built  of  wire  of  less 
diameter  will,  sooner  orlater,  end  in  disappointment — at  least,  such 
has  been  my  case.  Your  wire,  when  practicable,  should  be  or-« 
dered  from  the  manufacturer,  expressly  for  the  purj)ose,  in  125 
feet  lengths ;  which,  I  believe,  is  as  long  as  they  make  it.  The 
wire  purchased  in  coils  from  the  hardware  merchants  is  generally 
in  lengths  from  6  to  60  feet,  causing  much  extra  trouble  in  making 
joints,  and  a  lai*ge  per  centage  in  waste.  Staples,  if  used,  can  be 
procured  by  the  gross  at  the  hardware  stores,  in  Kew  York,  and, 
I  believe,  in  Chicago.  They  should  be  of  about  ?so.  7  wire,  2 J 
inches  in  length. 
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Tour  head  posts,  or  posts  at  the  extremes  of  the  line  of  fence, 
should  be  of  oak,  and  12  inches  square,  framed  into  a  suitable  sill, 
well  and  substantially  braced,  and  so  planted  in  the  ground  as  to 
be  immuvabie.  Your  intermediate  posts  may  be  split  out,  if  for 
an  ordinary  farm  fence,  or  sawed,  if  designed  to  be  more  orna- 
mental, and  about  4  inches  square.  When  staples  are  used  for 
retaining  the  wires  on  these  posts,  oak  should  be  used,  to  hold  the 
staple  more  firmly.  Boring  through  each  post  would  be  a  very 
good  plan,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  wire  through 
in  the  first  construction,  and  the  additional  expense  and  trouble 
in  taking  down  and  removing  a  line  of  fence.  For  convenience 
in  constructing  this  fence,  you  want  sundry  fixtures  and  tools, 
which  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  could  join  together 
and  procure ;  or,  what  would  be  better,  each  farmer  should  have 
theiu  for  himself.  First,  you  want  a  reel  of  some  construction  on 
which  to  place  the  coils  of  wire,  otherwise,  you  may  be  very 
much  troubled  bj"  its  kinking  when  drawing  the  wire  out  for  use. 
I  use  one  made  out  of  an  iron  bound  beer  cask,  to  which  I  have 
attached  iron  gudgeons.  A  common  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs 
and  a  small  vice  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  useful  in  join- 
ing the  wires. 

On  an  eighty  rod  fence,  this  large  wire,  after  it  has  been  put  into 
its  place  and  drawn  up  by  hand,  will  require  a  very  considerable 
power  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  tension.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  large  screw,  or  by  a  lever,  as  the  convenience  or  the  ingenuity  of 
the  individual  may  suggest.  I  use  an  old  mill  screw,  fixed  into  a 
light  wooden  frame,  which  I  place  behind  the  permanent  post, 
and  conveniently  draw  the  wire  to  any  desired  tension.  It  is  im- 
portant to  take  all  the  crooks  and  kinks  out  of  the  wire.  In  the 
absence  of  any  better  arrangement,  after  the  wire  is  drawn  taught 
in  its  place,  a  man  may  pass  along  the  wire  with  a  wooden  mallet 
and  billet  of  wood.  I  use  a  small  apparatus,  w^hich  I  procured 
made  at  a  machine  shop,  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  oak 
plank,  about  20  inches  long  by  10  wide,  on  the  side  of  which  is  * 
bolted  three  grooved  iron  pullies,  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
diameter.  The  wire,  as  it  is  drawn  forward  along  the  line  of  fence, 
passes  over  and  under  these  pullies  alternately,  and  comes  out 
perfectly  straight.  It  should  be  calculated  to  stretch  your  wares 
the  whole  length  of  your  line  of  fence,  being  particular  to  have 
them  render  freely  through  the  staples  or  holes  in  the  intermediate 
posts.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  direction,  to  any 
extent,  from  a  direct  line,  care  shotdd  be  taken  to  brace  tlie^st  at  , 
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the  angle  so  tliat  it  shall  not  be  drawn  from  its  perpendicular  in 
tightening  up  the  wires ;  so,  also,  in  passing  any  sudden  dip  in 
the  ground,  the  post,  at  the  lowest  point,  must  be  so  fixed  in  the 
ground  that  it  shall  not  be  lifted  out. 

Having  gotten  together  all  our  materials  and  tools,  and  had  our 
posts  all  framed  and  sharpened  and  delivered  upon  the  ground, 
we  harness  up  a  pair  of  steady  horses  before  a  farm  wagon,  and, 
with  our  wire  and  tools  all  in,  we  drive  to  our  work. 

First,  the  head  posts  are  permanently  set  in  the  ground,  and 
bored  at  the  proper  distances,  to  receive  the  wires ;  the  distance 
apart  of  each  wire  being  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  top  wire, 
four  feet  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  second 
wire  ten  inches  below  that;  the  third  wire  eight  inches;  the 
fourth  wire  five  inches ;  and  the  fifth  wire  five  inches.  This  car- 
ries your  lower  wire  to  within  22  inches  of  the  ground,  which  an- 
swers for  all  farm  stock  excepting  sheep  and  hogs,  which,  with 
us,  are  not  "  free  commoners."  Whenever  it  is  required  for  a  hog 
and  sheep  fence,  you  have  only  to  nail  on  to  the  intermediate 
posts,  five  inches  below  the  lowest  wire,  a  bottom  board  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  turn  on  each  side,  against  the  fence,  a 
good  furrow,  and  you  have  a  perfect  farm  fence. 

Having  placed  your  extreme  posts,  sight  your  line  through  and 
set  up  mai'kers  at  suitable  distances.  Then  drive  in  your  inter- 
mediate posts  firmly  on  the  line,  eight  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre  of  each — taking  care  to  keep  the  posts  plumb,  and  the  front 
side  fair  to  receive  the  staples.  The  posts  being  now  all  ready  to 
receive  the  wires,  I  proceed  to  uncoil  the  wire ;  drawing  each 
length  out  straight  upon  the  ground,  and  sticking  the  ends  in  to 
fasten  there  convenient  for  use.  I  then  attach  the  first  length  to 
the  hinder  axle  of  the  wagon,  and  drive,  steadily,  in  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  fence,  until  the  end  of  the  wire  is  reached,  when, 
by  signal  or  otherwise,  the  wagon  is  stopped,  and  another  leiigth 
connected ;  and  so  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  fence. 
The  wire,  in  its  progress,  passing  over  and  under  the  little  iron 
puUies,  the  frame  of  which  is  made  stationary  for  the  purpose, 
comes  out  perfectly  straight.  When  the  head  post  is  reached, 
make  the  wire  fast  in  its  place,  and  drive  back  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning ;  pass  through  the  other  end  of  the  wire  in  its  place,  in 
the  other  head  post,  and  draw  it  up  taught  Then,  with  a  guaged 
rod,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  places  the  wire  in  its  proper 
position,  against  each  intermediate  post,  you  follow  and  drive  in 
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the  staples  on  the  run.  With  two  men,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the 
horses,  I  thus  put  up  eighty  rods  of  fence  in  two  days,  or  take 
down  and  remove  one  of  that  length  in  same  time.  The  whole 
cost,  at  the  present  price  for  wire,  including  labor  and  materials, 
is  about  eiglity-two  cents  per  rod. 

When  these  heavy  wire  fences  are  erected  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  prudent  not  to  draw  them  up  too 
tight,  as  the  extreme  cold  might  cause  some  to  break,  and  it  is  but 
a  few  moments',  work  to  tighten  them  up  in  the  spring.  Last  fall 
I  erected  three  lines,  of  eighty  rods  each,  and  drew  the  wires 
sufficiently  tight  to  answer  all  practical  purposes,  and  they  remain 
60,  without  having  been  touched  since — having  undergone  a 
change  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  of  temperature. 

Jf  ow,  for  a  few  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  constructing  a 
fence  upon  this  plan.  First,  by  making  use  of  this  large  wire, 
and  drawing  it  through  from  one  extremity  of  a  long  line  of 
fence  to  the  other,  and  suffering  the  wire  to  render  freely  the 
whole  length,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  draw  it  to  that  de- 
gree of  tightness,  ( to  make  a  perfectly  impassable  fence  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,)  that  it  will  break  when  contracted  by  the  extreme 
cold.  Secondly,  by  placing  the  wires  the  distances  apart  speci- 
fied, and  securing  them  in  that  position  on  the  intermediate  posta 
every  eight  feet,  it  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  get  his  he^d 
through  between  the  wires  ;  and  I  have  never  known  an  animal  to 
top  them,  although  I  have  seen  them  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
most  breachy  and  troublesome  herds.  A  third  reason  is,  by  run- 
ning your  wires  the  whole  length  of  your  line,  you  can,  at  any 
time,  go  to  either  head  post  with  your  screw  or  lever  and  tighten 
up  the  whole,  or  mend  a  broken  wire  and  retighten  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  Fourthly,  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  change  a  line 
of  fence,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  draw  your  staples  and  drop 
the  wire  upon  the  ground,  attach  a  horse  to  one  end  and  haul  it 
to  its  place. 

I  am  fearful  I  have  extended  this  communication  too  much ; 
but  all  the  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  wire  fence  are  made 
up  of  small  matters,  which  can  be  learned  only  by  long  experi- 
ence and  practice  in  the  use  of  them ;  and,  Doctor,  I  am  not  wil- 
ling to  t^e  the  responsibility  of  recommending  so  important  a 
matter  to  the  people  of  these  prairies,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
placing  in  their  hands,  or  heads,  at  least,  the  means  by  which  to 
test  its  efficiency,    "I  assume  the  responsibility"  only  where  the 
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directions  are  followed  out.     If  any  one  chooses,  as  most  hare 
done,  to  trifle  with  the  matter,  and,  in  a  lit  of  false  economy,  to 
erect  a  cheaper  wire  fence^  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

HOEACE  CAPEON. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Cor.  Sec^y  III.  State  Jig'l  Society, 
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FARMRRS'  RAILROADS. 


Bt  L.  W.  Ashlky,  Anna,  I'nion  Connty,  IlUnoiit 

P'oreign  Ftockholdoi-s  and  borrowed  capital  liave  constructed 
railroads,  eacli  on  a  scale  adequate  to  do  the  business  of  a  state,  on 
all  our  main  routes  of  trade  and  travel ;  but  still  a  large  part  of 
our  country  i;^  not  accommodated  as  it  should  be, 

TTe  now  want  a  railroad  "  to  every  man's  door,"  or  rather  from 
eveiy  farmer's  market  phico,  within  such  distance  that  he  can 
take  a  load  to  market  and  return  to  his  homo  the  same  day. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  foreign  capital,  or  the  resources  of  a  new- 
ly opened  country,  to  build  roads,  on  the  plan  now  used,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000  to  850,000  per  mile,  in  sections  not  able  to  pay  the 
timning  expenses  of  these  costly  and  ponderous  machines. 

What  can  be  done?  Shall  each  county,  off  these  main  lines, 
wanting  an  avenue  to  market,  raise  every  dollar  i)ossible  from  itft 
citizens,  then  pledge  the  county  for  all  the  bonds  which  it  can 
Bell,  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount,  issue  first,  second  and  third  mort- 
gage bonds  on  their  road  ;  and  then,  if  they  are,  fortunately,  able  to 
complete  it,  have  it  on  their  hands,  a  perpetual  tax,  for  operating 
expenses? 

If  a  village  hotel  is  wanted,  do  shrewd  men  build  a  "Planters' 
House?"  Or  is  a  merchant  flouring  mill  adapted  to  do  the  custom 
work  of  a  country  neighborhood  ? 

Cannot  a  railroad,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  farming  community, 
be  cheaply  constructed  and  operated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
a  small  business,  with  profit  ?  The  writer  confidently  answers,  it 
has  and  can  be  done,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  show  it. 

When  the  railroad  contractor  has  a  heavy  job  of  earth- work  to 
remove,  he  substitutes  for  the  farmer's  cart  or  wagon — not  the 
iron  horse,  and  its  costly  track,  with  trains  once  or  twice  each  day 
—but  plain,  cheap  dirt  cars,  costing  about  $30  to  $50  each,  on 
a  wooden  track,  made  of  4  inch  scantling,  notched  into  fair  sticks 
of  cord  wood,  and  requiring  no  more  skill  to  construct  than  a 
good  rail  fence.  With  this  simple  apparatus,  one  horse  will  more 
thrM  to  fix  tons  of  eartli|  at  a  rate  of  three  mileg  per  hoar.  , 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  single  horse  power  engine,  in  the  me- 
chanic's shop,  18  as  efficient  and  manageable  as  the  500  or  1000 
horse  power  engine  of  a  steamship.  The  six  ton  locomotive  works 
as  well,  in  every  respect,  as  tliat  weighing  thirty  tons,  except  its 
power  is  proportionately  less. 

Some  17  years  ago,  Mr.  Otis,  inventor  of  the  well  known  steam- 
excavator,  in  company  with  Carmichael  and  Fairbanks,  had  a 
contract  on  the  Western  railroad  of  Massachusetts,  which  re- 
quired them  to  move  a  gravel  bank,  of  some  300,000  tons,  into  an 
embankment  of  two  miles  in  length,  over  a  river,  and  across  over- 
sowed bottoms.  His  first  move  was  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  of  strength  to  carry  his  trains,  at  a  cost  of  $200,  which  the 
raih'oad  company  afterwards  replaced,  by  one  fitted  to  their  trains, 
for  not  less  than  $G,000.  The  track  was  made  by  placing  a  2  by 
8  inch  plank,  longitudinally,  under  each  rail,  across  which  tics, 
like  common  fence  posts,  with  dovetail  notches  sawed  into  the  top 
side  to  receive  the  rail,  were  spotted  down.  Into  these  notches, 
track  rails,  of  good  hard  4  by  4  inch  scantling,  were  firmly  fiis- 
tenod  by  wedges  driven  into  the  notch,  inside  the  rail.  On  this 
wooden  track — ^not  having  even 'a  nail  or  spike  about  it — ^two 
small  locomotives,  weighing  only  3  tons,  were  set  to  work  haul- 
ing trains  of  16  to  20  cars,  each  carrying  2  tons  of  earth.  The 
locomotives  consisted  of  a  simple,  plain  fiued  boiler,  with  a  pair 
of  cylinders,  &c.,  set  in  a  light  but  strong  wooden  frame,  on  two 
pairs  of  driving  wheels.     That  track,  fairly  estimated,  would  cost, 

in  a  timber  country,  about  §640  per  mile — 2  miles $1,280 

Locomotives— 2— at  $800, 1,600 

Cars— 40— at  $40  each,...,, 1,600 

Add  a  shanty,  with  anvil,  forge,  vice,  files  and  other 
tools  for  repairs, • , 620 

In  all, '. , ,., $6,000 

With  this  simple  machine — ^for  the  railroad,  as  a  whole,  is  only 
one  great  time  and  labor  saving  machine — ^an  average  of  1,200 
tons  of  earth  was  moved  from  the  pit  to  the  bank,  daily,  through 
the  season.  Only  four  men  were  employed — an  engineman,  and 
mai^-of-all-work  to  each  train  of  16  cars,  carrying  30  tons— of 
coprst)  not  including  men  required  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
earth ;  which,  though  mostly  done  with  great  speed  and  economy, 
by  machinery,  is  not  relevant  to  this  present  object,  of  showing 
how  transportation  has  been  done,  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  a 
small  bittinMi. 
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Many  of  our  railroads  do  not  average  1,200  tons,  net  weight, 
moved  daily,  though  capable  of  doing  100  times  as  much  by  in- 
creasing motive  power. 

Large  steamers,  on  our  rivers,  need  a  smaller  class  as  feeders, 
much  as  the  river  requires  springs  for  supply  of  water,  and  the 
business  of  town  and  country  would  certainly  better  spare  the 
first  than  the  last  In  like  manner,  our  first  class  railroads  should 
have  smaller  ones,  as  feeders,  to  make  them  business. 

No  greater  curse  than  a  non-paying  railroad  can  well  be  entail- 
ed upon  a  countr}%  Of  these,  knowing  men  have  too  good  rea- 
sons for  fearing  an  increase  of  numbers,  when  their  at  present 
open  construction  accounts,  now  drawn  from  borrowed  capital, 
shall  be  closed. 

Such  roads  as  are  now  proposed  connot  conflict  with  existing 
lines,  but  must,  if  made,  add  vastly  to  their  income.  Therefore, 
they  should  encourage  every  eflfort  in  that  direction. 

Branches  to  trunk  lines,  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan 
with  them,  have,  almost  without  an  exception,  proved  a  general 
failure;  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  cost  too  much,  for  a  small  bu- 
siness, to  pay  for  building  and  operating.  Similarly,  the  stern-  . 
wheeler  will  make  money  where  a  large  steamer  could  not  pay 
her  deck  hands. 

Some  may  ask,  if  the  small  railroad  will  answer  so  well,  why 
it  has  not,  long  ago,  been  brought  into  general  use  ?  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  railroad  interests  of  this  country  have  been 
and  now  are  managed  by  agents  whose  sole  object  Seems  to  have 
been  to  occupy  and  control  the  main  avenues  of  trade  and  travel. 
Every  company,  too,  is  ambitious  to  make  their  own  the  great 
tlirough  line.  Hence  such  enormous  and  wasteful  expenditurea 
for  agents  and  runners  soliciting  business,  and  for  fast  through 
trains,  generally  verifying  the  old  adage,  tliat  "haste  makes 
waste,"  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  reports  and  doings  of  lead- 
ing lines  between  the  east  and  west. 

On  our  rivers,  we  see  steamers  adapted  to  every  trade,  from 
the  half-pony-power  stern-wheeler  to  the  floating  4)alace,  with  its 
luxurious  accommodations  for  a  goodly  sized  town,  and  its  thou- 
sand tons  of  freight.  And,  then,  river  steamers  are,  generally, 
constructed  and  managed  directly  by  their  owners.  Hence  the 
reason  why  they  are  fitted  for  the  business  required  to  be  done. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that,  where  a  plank  road  will  pay,  there 
a  railroad^  of  similar  capacity,  will  prove  iMx>fitable.         ^         -j 
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Many  of  the  best  counties  in  our  good  state  are  yet  remote  from 
market,  except *by  wagons,  over  roads  passable  only  for  about 
half  the  year,  and  that,  too,  at  the  season  when  farmers  should  be 
busy  with  their  crops. 

Lumber,  rock  and  gravel  are  too  scarce,  in  the  prairie  region, 
to  admit  of  plank  or  macadamized  roads,  except  at  great  cost  for 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Capitalists  now  require  a  stock  subscription  from  the  country, 
equal  to  one-half  its  estimated  cost,  before  they  will  extend  their 
fostering  hand.  Then  the  same  old  tale  of  first,  secord,  and  third 
mortgage  bonds,  preterred  stock,  iJcc,  is  acted,  till  the  original  stock- 
holders (after  going  on  swimmingly  for  a  few  years,  on  dividends 
from  borrowed  capital)  find  their  stock  worthless  on  their  hands. 
!tfow,  let  some  company  try  the  experiment  of  using  that  half  in 
building  and  fully  paying  for  a  railroad  of  sujaller  capacity  and 
cost ;  but  which  would  be  able  to  do  their  business  with  sati.sfaction 
and  profit.  If  successful,  it  would  be  an  era  second  only  to  their 
first  introduction. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  what  is  wanted,  it  remains, 
only,  to  consider  how  best  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

At  this  day,  to  build  and  pay  for  a  road  from  the  home  re- 
sources of  a  sparsely  settled  region,  and  have  it  free  from  debt, 
the  capital  stock,  or  first  cost,  must  be  low. 

Graduation  and  masonry,  both  main  items  in  preparing  for 
track,  can,  on  most  roads,  be  diminished  one  lialf  by  increasing 
maximum  grades  and  curves,  within  practicable  limits.  The  line 
should  be  located  on  the  most  even  ground,  without  the  usual  re- 
gard to  directness,  for  most  deviations  may  be  made  to  accommo- 
date more  people,  and,  of  coni*se,  more  traffic.  In  fixing  cur\'e8 
and  grades,  first  ascertain  the  maximum  required,  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult pai't  of  the  work,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  as  high  as  80 
feet  rise  per  mile,  and  curves  of  600  to  1000  feet  radius,  where 
speed  is  not  a  paramount  object.  Many  years'  use  of  such,  on 
several  of  the  main  eastern  lines,  have  shown  tliem  quite  practi- 
cable, for  fast  and  heavy  trains ;  of  course  much  more  so  where 
traffic  is  light  and  speed  of  less  importance. 

On  the  south  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  every 
train  passes  over  curves  of  732  feet  radius,  and  grades  rising  132 
feet  "|.er  mile,  hauling  20  loaded  cars,  with  a  24  ton  engine.  Such 
ttiaxitnum  grades  and  curves  should  be  used  only  to  avoid  costly 
work;  but  grades  of  two^thirds  the  heaviefit  ure  not  obiectioxMble, 
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H'bere  the  cost  of  roadway  can  thereby  be  reduced.  By  adopting 
what  is  known  as  the  undulating  system  of  gr&des — which  is 
simply  to  increase  and  diminish  the  rate  of  ascent  and  descent  to 
correspond  with  the  ground  passed  over— excavations  (which  should 
be  avoided  when  practicable)  may  be  mad^  few  and  light;  and 
banks  of  more  than  one  or  two  feet  in  height  would  be  seldom  re- 
quired,  except  across  streams  or  low  wet  grounds.  Steep  grades 
require  more  motive  power;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of 
felides  and  washing  and  wearing  away  of  high  cuts  and  banks, 
would  so  diminish  cost  of  road  repairs  as  to  more  than  balance 
exti*a  cost  of  engines.  Bridges,  culverts,  and  structures  of  that 
class,  would  have  to  bo  made  only  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
loaded  wagons  safely — the  assumed  weight  on  each  pair  of  car 
wheels  being  only  one  ton.  Thorough  drainage  would  be  essen- 
tial, but  the  width  of  roadway,  to  carry  the  track,  might  be  no 
more  than  ten  feet  on  banks,  with  extra  room  for  ditches  in  cuts. 
Every  practical  man,  acquainted  with  making  highways,  can 
see  that  the  proposed  line,  on  a  moderately  even  route,  over  most- 
parts  of  our  state,  may  thus  be  made  ready. for  the  track  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  of  a  good  plank  road,  exclusive  of  planking. 
But,  in  a  prairie  region,  timber  is  valuable  and  scarce,  and  it 
would  be  true  economy  to  substitute  an  iron  rail,  in  most  cases, 
particularly  on  routes  of  much  length  or  importance.  For  a  light 
track,  a  good  rail,  of  the  usual  form,  weighing  45  tons  per  mile, 
spiked  on  to  cross  ties  of  size  and  quality  for  good  fence  posts — 
not  hewed,  but  only  spotted  on  the  top,  to  give  even  bearing  for 
the  rail,  and  laid  two  feet  apart,  or  2,640  per  mile,  well  filled  in  with 
earth,  rounded  on  the  top  to  throw  off  water — would  be  amply 
sufficient.  Generally,  the  gauge  or  width  of  track,  between  the 
rails,  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  with  which  it  con- 
nects, to  allow  cars  of  the  small  road  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
main  line,  for  convenience  of  transhipment.  Otherwise,  less 
width  would  be  preferable,  on  lines  of  much  curvature.  Freight 
cars,  to  carry  one  ton  each,  would  answer;  for  heavier  single  ar- 
ticles, or  packages,  rarely  are  carried  on  public  conveyances  f  but, 
in  case  they  were,  two  or  more  cars  could  be  coupled  together,  the 
same  as  is  often  done  for  carrying  long  timber  on  other  roads. 
Such  a  car,  by  using  tarpaulins,  or  some  other  similar  device,  to 
protect  from  the  weather,  instead  of  a  house,  should  not  cost  more 
than  $60  to  $75.  Light,  plain,  strong  passenger  cars,  each  with 
room  for  twenty  people,  can  be  made  for  $500  to  $1,000,  accord- 
ing to  style  of  finish.    Locomotives  adapted  to  the  traffic  can,| 
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from  time  to  time,  be  procured;  but  always  avoid  the  prevalent 
ruinous  practice  of  immense  weight,  which  is  now  crashing  the 
heavy  iron  rail  as  the  wagon  wheel  does  the  plank — ^a  fact  proved 
by  five  minutes'  examination  of  any  such  raiboad.  To  carry  pas- 
sengers twenty  mires  per  hour^  an  engine  weighing  two  to 
three  tons,  on  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels — witliout  trucks — 
would  work  well,  and  carry  60  to  100  passengers,  and  can  be 
made  strong,  plain  and  durable  for  $1,000.  For  transportation 
of  freight,  a  four  to  six  ton  engine,  on  fonr  pairs  of  driving  wheels, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500,  would  correspond  with  other  parts  of 
the  equipment,  and  haul  40  to  60  tons,  net  weight,  besides  cars. 
One  well  paid,  careful,  competent  engineman,  and  one  helper, 
could  manage  an  engine  and  train  while  in  motion.  Engine- 
houses,  shops,  turn-tables,  &c.,  for  such  an  outfit,  can  be  made  on 
a. scale  and  cost  proportionally  less — say  one-tenth  the  usual  cost 
Private  warehouses  and  hotels  should  give  all  necessary  station 
accommodations — except  a  platform  and  lauding  shed,  with  wood 
and  water.  Employ  only  good  mechanics  as  engincmen;  and 
they  could,  during  dull  times,  thoroughly  repair  their  engines  an4 
cars,  and  thereby  dispense  with  most  or  all  regular  shopmen.  In 
operating  such  a  road,  the  company  slit^uld  have  th^  contract  sys- 
tem fairly  tried — on  the  plan  of  "  by  the  job,"  instead  of  "  by  the 
day" — and  probably  extend  it,  eventually,  to  include  every  man 
employed.  This  road,  well  stocked  with  extra  engines  and  cars, 
would  be  run  in  manner  and  cost  to  correspond  with  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  trade.  Frequent  trains,  stopping  whenever  re- 
quired, accommodate  the  public  and  create  more  businesa ;  there- 
fore, it  is  of  primary  consequence  to  work  to  that  end.  Four 
trains  per  hour  can  safely  pass  over  a  tolerably  straight  road.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  trade  and  travel  is  now  done  on  some 
great  railroads  would  not  equal  the  capacity  of  such  a  railroad  as 
is  herein  attempted  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  inte* 
rested. 

The  writer  has,  for  many  years,  been  engaged  in  projecting, 
constl'ucting  and  operating  railroads,  and  is  somewhat  acquainted 
with  all  their  complicated  movements.  But  he  is  not  now  per- 
sonally interested  in  nor  connected  with  any  existing  or  contem- 
plated route ;  nor  will  he  be  induced  to  leave  the  quiet  of  homo 
life — now  doubly  appreciated,  after  long  deprivation  of  its  pleas- 
ures, in  the  best  part  of  this  right  good  state — ^by  any  possible 
considerations. 
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The  subject  of  snccessfallj  adapting  the  railroad  tq  a  small  traf- 
fic— for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  designed— has  been  long 
and  carefully  considered,  and  the  results  are  now  at  the  service  of 
the  farmer,  who  is  the  foundation  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
power  and  prosperity.  If  they  can  profit  by  these  suggestions, 
his  purpose  is  accomplished. 
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SOUinERN  ILLINOIS. 


Bt  Belle  villk. 


It  has  always  been  the  custom  among  men  to  treat  contemptu- 
ously— to  distinguish,  by  some  terra  of  derision — that  individual, 
that  enterprise  or  that  country  which  promises  much  and  yet 
postpones  performance.  And  the  sneer  circulates  without  appa- 
rent thought,  on  the  part  of  the  sneerers,  that  these  very  promises 
are  simply  solicitations  for  that  external  aid  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  requisite  development,  however  rich  it  be  in 
its  own  resources,  of  any  good  thing  on  earth. 

It  is  a  law  of  Providence  that  no  isolate  individual,  no  unfos- 
tered  enterprise,  no  neglected  district  of  country,  however  gifted, 
worthy  or  naturally  pre-eminent  each  may  be,  can  fulfil  its  legiti- 
mate destiny  without  the  aid  of  some  continuous  influence  li'om 
without.  Southern  Illinois  is  no  exception  to  this  law  any  more 
than  Syria,  or  Greece,  or  Eome.  Look  at  her  1  As  giited  by 
nature  as  the  land  of  the  Nile ;  in  geographical  position  as  for- 
tunate as  she ;  possessing,  equal  with  her,  the  native  power  to 
feed  many  people ;  to  be  "  the  granary  of  the  world,"  and,  as 
the  years  roll,  to  reach,  in  political  importance  and  congregated 
intelligence,  a  position  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country. 
She  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  recorded  promises,  is  indeed  called 
after  the  land  she  so  closely  resembles  in  native  richness.  But 
it  is  modern  Egypt,  the  derided  and  neglected,  from  whom  is 
given  her  that  name  of  scorn :  not  from  that  Egypt  she  yet  hopes 
to  emulate,  to  surpass,  even — the  world-thronged  and  world- 
cherished — the  Egypt  of  ancient  story.  And  men, will  continue 
to  deride  thus  this  fair  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  until,  by  ap- 
preciating and  developing  her  resources,  he  causes  her  to  realize 
her  destiny. 

Briefly  glancing  at  this  district  and  noting  some  of  her  native 
advantAfi:es,  we  see  her  nestled  in  the  embrace  of  two  mighty 
rivers,  and  watered  by  their  tributaries.  We  see  railroads  tracing 
her  prairies,  and  preparing  to  carry  their  produce  to  every  mart 
in  thg  Uuion ;  and,  thttrebji  ia  commerce  juatified  iu  ezpectiog 
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much  from  her,  provided  her  internal  capacity  is  equal  to  her  ex- 
ternal position  and  facilities.  And  as  to  this  capacity,  she  pos- 
sesses a  climate  and  soil  which  wonderfully  admit  the  cultivation 
of  both  northern  and  southern  products.  The  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  apple  crops  are  universally  conceded  to  surpass,  in  excellence 
and  productiveness,  those  raised  in  any  other  portion  of  our  broad 
country.  Cotton,  too,  not  unfrequently  whitens  her  fields.  I 
might  particularly  speciiiy  the  wine  grape ;  also,  hemp,  barley  and, 
indeed,  every  species  of  agricultural  product,  save,  perhaps,  the  su- 
gar cane,  as  rewarding  well  the  labor  of  the  farmer.  Moreover,  the 
mineral  resources  of  Southern  Illinois  are,  by  late  explorations, 
proved  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  capabilities  of  her  soil ;  so  that 
to  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  no  less  than  the  farmer  and 
merchant,  and  all  the  professions  which  these  invariably  draw  in 
their  train;  in  short,  to  all,  in  every  department  of  human  exer- 
tion, she  proffers  most  certain  and  rich  returns  for  labor  bestowed. 
But  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  so  rich  in  soil 
and  genial  in  climate  as  tliis  section,  in  order  to  be  permanent 
must  be  laid  in  the  freedom,  industry,  intelligence  and  moral 
power  of  her  fakmers. 

Herewith  is  opened  up  the  subject  of  agricultural  development, 
than  which,  in  the  language  of  another,  "  no  temporak  question 
more  intrinsically  involves  the  growing  interests  of  civilization.". 
Heretofore,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  been 
governed  and  oppressed  by  those  who,  by  first  imposing  upon  his 
ignorance  the  idea  of  their  divine  right  to  the  larger  share  of  his 
earnings,  thereby  obtained  means  and  leisure  to  coerce  him  to  a 
subserviency  in  which  he  may^et  be  found,  even  where  the  be- 
lief in  divine  right  has  exploded.  And  here,  in  these  United 
States,  although  politically  free,  how  often  do  we  see  the  farmer, 
from  habit,  doubtless,  yield  before  the  rebuff  of  mere  assumption, 
retire  in  the  background  and  resign  place  and  privilege  to  those 
far  his  inferior  in  native  ability  and  true  manhood. 

A  fiill  system  of  agricultural  development  will  not  only  cause 
the  soil  of  any  country  to  yield  to  its  utmost  of  excellence,  but 
will  make  the  men  who  till  that  soil  what  they  should,  as  a  class, 
be,  viz :  first  in  political^  importance  and  first  in  intelligence  and 
effective  moral  power. 

In  looking  to  see  what  forces  tending  to  the  advancement  oif 
the  welfare  of  the  farming  portion  of  the  community  are  already 
in  oi>eration9   I  particularly  note  free  schools  and  agricultural 
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associations ;  the  former  to  develop  the  child,  thd  latter  to  develop 
alike  the  capacity  of  the  man  and  tlie  soil.  Of  the  latter  it  has 
been  justly  said,  that  "any  one  who  observed  Illinois  ten  years 
ago,  and  who  has  attended  our  late  county  and  state  fairs,  cannot 
but  realize  a  lively  impression  of  the  growing  advancement  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  state."  And  1  would  suggest,  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  wise  and  intelligent  farmers  in  our  midst, 
who  have  labored  so  effectually,  and  that-despite  many  obstruct- 
ing prejudices  and  circumstances,  in  bringing  these  annual  gath- 
erings of  the  best  agricultural  products  of  the  country  into  general 
favor,  that,  though  in  the  decided  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
their  brother  agriculturists,  they  find  themselves  already  reaping 
the  harvest  of  their  efforts,  yet  they  may  be  assured  these  efforts 
have  only  begun  to  receive  their  destined  reward.  For  the  pre- 
sent seen  favorable  results  of  these  fairs  are  brouglit  about  through 
the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature,  whereby  is  induced  in  the  farmer 
a  more  just  respect  for  himself  and  his  vocation  and  an  abiding 
stimulus  to  fuller  exertion  and  higher  excellence  in  that  vocation. 
And  this  law  of  nature  referred  to  is  a  continuously  acting  one, 
and  the  farther  result  of  its  operation  will  be  an  earnestly  sought 
and  rapidly  acquired  pre-eminence,  not  only  in  that  which  tends  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  a  community,  but  in  that  which  renders 
a  community  rich  indeed,  viz  :  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 

Yes,  Southern  Illinois,  so  long  an  object  of  derision  for  her 
lethargy,  may  gather  rich  hope  from  the  fact  that  she  has  now  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  of  agricultural  development  wherein  she  has 
begun  to  realize  those  indispensable  prerequisites  to  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  attainment,  viz:  self-respect^  self-exertion  and  a  de- 
sire for  something  intrinsically  better. 

Let  her  farmers,  then,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  measure  and  permanency  ot  her  prosperity, 
guard  carefully,  in  their  midst,  the  growth  of  these  indispensable 
prerequisites  to  all  excellence.  And  to  this  end  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  exert  and  unite  all  their  efforts  t^  improve  and  encourage 
FREE  SCHOOLS  and  AGRicuLTUBAL  ASSOCIATIONS.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  lack  of  such  institutions  as  these,  whose 
tendency  is  to  elevate  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  fill  intelligently  and 
effectively  his  true  place  in  the  body  politic,  which  caused  the  de- 
cay  and  overthrow  of  all  the  republics  of  the  past.  Moreover,  as 
agents  in  rendering  a  people  really  intelligent  and  truly  prosper- 
ous, in  rendering  social  intercourse  the  means  of  elevated  plea- 
sure and  in  effecting  a  regeneration  of  public  mor^  these  two 
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modern  institutions,  the  fruit  of  the  christian  religion,  the  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood,  inspire  more  confidence  in  the  breast 
*of  every  observing  man  than  any  and  all  other  modern  institutions 
whatsoever.  In  this  section  both  of  them,  particularly  our  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  require  much  modification  and  improvement. 
I,  however,  suggest  nothing  farther,  at  this  time,  but  content  my- 
self with  having  attempted  respectfully  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  important  part  those  two  institutions  are  to  perform  in  this 
and  all  our  agricultural  communities,  toward  the  realization  of 
the  worth  of  our  boasted  liberty ;  toward  the  creation,  for  our  be- 
loved country,  of  a  prosperity  which  shall  be  permanent,  because 
founded  on  the  wisdom,  intelligence  and  moral  supremacy  of  the 
masses  who  till  her  soil,  and  who,  therefore,  are  her  truest,  her 
natural  protectors. 
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ON  SUGAR. 


Bt  Geoioi  Barrxll,  Springfield,  Illlnoip. 


Of  articles  of  human  interest,  we  know  few  that  command  more 
attention  in  the  line  of  what  we  consume  than  sugar.  We  em- 
phatically live,  exist,  possess  form,  substance,  vitality,  by  the  use 
of  human  food.  Therefore,  let  our  other  nature  be  what  it  may, 
food  we  must  have,  to  be  organized  beings.  AVe  may  live  unjjos 
sessed  of  houses,  land's,  may,  like  the  New  Hollander,  the  lowest 
grade  of  our  species  yet  known,  find  shelter  in  decayed  trees,  or  un- 
der thickets,  or  in  caves,  or  be  arrested  for  our  imbruted  repose  by 
the  very  earth  itself,  yet  we  must  eat  and  drink,  or  perish.  Of  su- 
gar, it  may  be  thought  that  we  can  do  without  it;  that  it  is  not  in 
the  line  of  our  necessities  ;  but  we  should  find  on  closer  inspection, 
that  the  saccharine  property  of  which  it  is  composed  is  imperative- 
ly demanded  in  the  healthy  structure  of  the  body ;  that  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  inductions  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  a  place 
assigned  it  in  the  animal  organism  that  would  cause  suflering  if  it 
were  withdrawn.  That  the  refined  tastes  of  modem  times  have 
required  this  property  of  sugar  to  be  eliminated  from  vegetable 
substances,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  man  possesses  rea- 
son, and  as  he  advances  in  the  scale  of  being  this  attribute  will 
be  perpetually  called  upon  to  vary  the  modes  of  his  existence. 

The  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  in  China  many  c^enturies  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe,  to  which  sugar  in  its  crystaline  form  was 
first  introduced  by  the  way  of  India  and  Arabia,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  production,  which  had  previously 
spread  over  northern  Africa  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  was 
extended  to  Sicily,  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
from  thence  the  plant  was  taken  by  Columbus  and  his  followers  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  where  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has 
become  extremely  noted,  and  the  product  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  commercial  article  of  the  very  first  value.  The  North 
American  Indians  made  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maji^^t  ^^ 
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were  the  pioneers  in  a  traffic  which  now  occupies  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  our  northern  labor.  The  beet  root  sngar  came 
next,  originating  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Napoleon,  to  make  France, 
in  those  terrible  wars,  independent  of  other  nations  for  her  sup- 
plies ;  and  It  advanced  in  importance  far  beyond  the  maple  ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  world  are  still  unprovided — the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  in  nothing  is  the  ingenuity  of  man  more 
interested  and  taxed  than  in  the  effort  at  obtaining  sugar  from  the 
soil  of  the  more  civilized  and  therefore  temperate  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  embracing  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
has  become  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  political  ecorwmy  that  sugar 
must  be  produced  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  than  the  tropics. 
Its  production  from  the  cane  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  those 
regions  or  their  borders,  and  is,  more  than  any  other  article,  fos- 
tered by  slave  labor.  Not  only  is  its  production  narrowed  down 
to  this  one  species  of  labor,  but  it  meets  that  laxity  and  enervation, 
that  want  of  application  and  enterprise,  which  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
climates,  be  the  origin  of  their  people  from  whence  it  may.  We 
might  glance  at  other  causes  pf  decline  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
and  these  are,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  threat  by  other  powers  that  they  will  follow  her  example 
in  their  West  India  possessions.  Moreover,  as  mankind  are  setting 
themselves  against  this  institution  (we  speak  not  sectionally  but 
in  a  cosmopolitan  sense)  we  may  expect  that  Brazil,  with  the  co- 
ercion of  Great  Britain  and  France,  will  ere  long  suspend  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  and  introduce  some  scheme  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  those  within  her  borders. 

These  revolutions,  if  they  are  permitted  to  transpire,  cannot  but 
react  for  a  time  unfavorably  upon  industry.  Again,  the  uses  to 
which  beet  root  have  been  put  in  France  are  known  now,  since 
the  failure  of  her  vintages  and  diseases  in  her  vines,  to  be  turned 
into  the  making  of  brandy.  From  causes  not  known  to  the  wri- 
ter, the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  carried  on  under  dis- 
advantages ;  the  cane  has  degenerated,  or  is  liable  to  contingencies 
that  make  our  supplies  trom  there  too  much  a  matter  of  chance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  process  of  su- 
gar making  have  to  be  bolstered  up  by  a  protective  tariff,  so  re- 
markably one-sided,  when  the  great  wants  of  the  country  are  con- 
sidered, that  we  are  impelled  to  cry  out  at  once  that  the  few  planters 
of  Louisiana,  who  are  alone  interested,  should,  in  the  magnanimity 
of  their  souls,  surrender  their  desire  for  a  duty  on  sugar,  do  some- 
ikmg  with  thoir  goil  moro  eompatibla  than  tho  raLung  ^x^ana.  and 
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let  the  remainder  of  our  gnffering  countrT  have  their  sugar  at  little 
cheaper  terms. 

However,  it  is  from  evil  that  good  is  frequently  educed,  and  in 
this  case  we  think  the  dearness  of  sugar  is  the  cause  of  introdu- 
cin<T  us  to  vefretaljle  substances  that  will  grow  in  our  northern 
latitudes,  from  Mliieh  we  may  extract  ample  supplies.  France 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  always  speculating  and  the- 
orizing if  her  people  do  not  arrive  at  results,  which  they  frequent- 
ly do,  it  is  because  the  Saxon  seizes  on  the  practical  parts ;  and 
here  she  presents  for  our  consideration  the  new  plant  brought 
from  China,  called  Sorghum  Saccharvm,  or  the  more  preferable 
name  of  Chinese  millet,  and  from  which  sugar  in  quantity  to  com- 
pete with  the  West  Indies,  is  expected  to  be  derived.  According 
to  the  testimony  we  have  of  its  growth  in  Illinois,  one  thing  seems 
probable,  that  it  will  mature  well  in  our  climate,  iind  season  more 
than  long  enough  for  ripening;  and  this  we  may  imagine  from 
the  climate  of  China,  which  is  cold,  ice  frequently  forming  in  the 
winter  at  Canton,  in  one  of  the  southernmost  districts.  That  the 
soil  of  Illinois  is  sufficiently  rich  for  its  growth,  no  one  can  doubt. 
If  the  plant  requires  warmth,  the  dark  earth  of  the  prairies  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  tropics,  and  will  attract  all  the  rays  the  sun 
ever  had.  If  a  less  rich  soil  is  required,  there  ai^e  portions  of  the 
state  near  the  timber  and  in  other  parts  where  it  may  be  found. 
As  the  plant  is  hardy,  and  its  growth  rapid,  we  have  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  our  northern  states. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  that  anything  can  be  accomplished. 
What  a  noble  resource  it  would  form  to  our  northern  confederacy, 
in  addition  to  its  many  other  great  staples,  to  produce  sugar.  iNot 
to  detract  from  the  south  or  injure  it,  (which  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  could  not  be  done,  so  far  as  soil  and  limit  of  production  is 
concei-ned,)  but  on  broader  grounds  ;  to  swell  the  amount  of  a 
substance  which,  in  the  subtle  wants  of  improved  life,  has  be- 
come akin  to  bread  in  the  promotion  of  man's- welfare  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  millet  has  been  sown  in  this  country  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  this  season,  and  a  syrup  been  extracted  from  it.  The 
stalks  nm  to  the  height  of  13  feet,  on  an  average ;  are  about  an 
inch  and  one-half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  taper  upward,  ter- 
minating in  brush.  The  pith  is  full  of  juice — said  to  be  even 
more  richly  provided  than  the  cane,  and  equally  as  sweet.  Ko 
well  directed  attempt  has  been  made  to  manuiacture  sugar  from 
the  syrup,  but  chemistry  will  doubtless  bring  to  light  the  means 
by  whicli  it  may  ^  doHg.    Let  ns  but  hav«  ik%  syrpj^  and  wd 
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will  find  out  ways  to  convert  it  into  sugar,  or  our  Yankee  or  Teu- 
tonic origin,  if  you  please,  will  be,  for  tlie  first  time,  at  fault, 
when  it  grapples  with  a  want  so  dominant  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering. Tlie  cost  of  making  the  syrup  will  not  exceed  lu  to  15 
cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  statement  of  Col.  Peters,  of 
Georgia,  who  has  made  the  best  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  syrup  yet  known  in  the  country.  He  had  in  operation  a  horse 
power  mill,  with  vertical  iron  rollers,  which  crushed  juice  suffi- 
cient for  eight  gallons  of  syrup  per  hour,  worked  by  two  mules, 
with  one  hand- to  put  in  the  cane  and  a  boy  to  drive.  At  the  first 
trial  of  the  mill  seventy  average  canes  gave  twenty  quarts  of  juice. 
In  a  good  field,  containing  one-eigtlj  of  an  acre,  the  yield  of  juice 
from  3,315  canes  was  253  gallons;  the  yield  of  syrup  from  the 
253  gallons  was  5Si  gallons  ;  the  rates  per  acre  of  syrup  being 
4GS  gallons.  In  a  poorer  field  the  weight  of  thirty  selected  canes 
was  491  lbs.;  weight  of  juice  pressed  out  25i  lbs.;  loss  in  crush- 
ing 3  lb.;  weight  of  crushed  cane,  dried  in  the  sim,  94  lbs.  The 
juice  should  be  placed  in  boilers,  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  be  add- 
ed to  it  in  boiling  to  neutralize  vegetable  acids  present,  which,  if 
not  neutralized,  would  materially  injure,  if  not  spoil,  the  syrup ; 
but  most  northern  experimenters  have  neglected  the  use  of  the 
alkali,  and  definite  results  have  failed  to  be  secured  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  the  best  processes  to  be  employed.  The 
yield  of  seed  per  acre  is  25  bushels  of  30  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  thus 
furuishing  a  good  supply  of  this  necessary  adjunct  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. A  tablespoon  full  of  seed  will  plant  four  or  five  rows,  a  rod 
in  length,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  a  first  trial,  and  to  furnish 
seed  for  another  year.  Upon  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  plant 
an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  prevails,  but  much  is  anticipated 
from  it.  For  fodder  it  will  need  to  be  sown  thickly  in  drills,  and 
be  cut  several  tim^es  during  a  season.  Cattle  have  been  seen  to 
feed  upon  it,  in  its  green  state,  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

We  hope,  with  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject ;  with 
farmers,  those  who  own  land  ;  the  inquisitive,  those  interested  in 
the  public  good — that  something  will  be  done  to  test  the  sugar 
producing  virtues  of  this  plant.  We  have  land,  we  have  wealth, 
we  have  ingenuity  and  energy  enough  to  succeed,  if  success  is 
possible,  and  we  trust  the  next  season  will  find  many  of  us,  from 
the  simple  experimentalist  up  to  the  most  wealthy  of  our  agricul- 
turists, putting  this  article  to  a  scrutinizing  trial.  We  are  not 
yet  humbugged  and  shall  not  be,  though  willing,  sometimes,  in  a 
good  cause,  if  we  adhere  to  facts  and  results  as  we  advance,  and 
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not  draw  conclusions  from  premises  that  are  not  established.  The 
crystal ization  of  the  sugar  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  to  this 
we  would  draw  attention.  The  mill,  likewise,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  result. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 


Bt  a.  L.  Milucr,  Oakwood,  Illinois. 


The  repeated  failures  that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  have  caused  many  to  become  discouraged,  and  eagerly 
seek  a  substitute.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  success  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato  depended  less  on  the  exertion  of  the  cultiva- 
tor than  any  other  product  of  the  farm  or  garden.  Those  cii'cum- 
stances  over  which  he  has  no  control  would  seem  to  determine 
the  result ;  and  yet,  if  the  same  principles  were  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  that  are  applied  to  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
failures  would  be  less  frequent. 

The  soil  should  be  adapted  to  the  crop.  New  ground,  the 
second  year,  and  also  tlie  third,  if  the  sod  is  not  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, or  land  on  which,  from  any  cause,  the  sod  is  only  par- 
tially rotted,  will  be  found  favorable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes. 
In  fact  any  piece  of  ground  on  which  you  might  reasonably  expect 
a  good  crop  of  wheat,  will  be  good  for  potatoes,  whether  it  be 
newly  broken  prairie,  or  timothy  or  clover  sod,  that  was  turned 
under  the  season  before ;  or  on  land  of  any  kii>d  that  can  be 
called  loose,  but  not  mellow,  you  may  plant  witli  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  success,  if  good  seed  is  used. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure,  is  in  the  seed  used.  It 
is  the  almost  universal  practice  to  plant  such  as  are  unfit  for  table 
use,  and  cannot  be  sold.  A  man  may  practice,  in  that  way,  with 
the  best  variety  that  can  be  found,  and,  in  three  years,  he  will 
run  them  out.  The  first  year  he  picks  the  small  ones  out  to  plant, 
lie  will  raise  some  fair  potatos ;  the  second  year,  less ;  the  third, 
the  season  will  bo  very  propitious  if  he  raises  any  that  may  be  cal- 
led fair,  from  the  same  seed,  selecting  the  small  ones  to  plant 
each  year.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  is  an  item  that  will  affect 
the  result.  Where  small  potatoes  are  used  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
reduce  the  seed  to  the  right  quantity;  for,  if  small  potatoes  are 
cut,  so  as  to  have  but  one  or  two  eyes  on  a  piece,  there  will  not 
be  substance  enous^h  left  to  threw  out  a  stronfi:  shoot,  bat  bj   t 
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taking  good  fair  sized  potatoes,  and  cutting  them  so  that  there  will 
be  but  one  or  two  eyes,  at  most,  to  a  piece,  there  will  be  sub- 
stance enough  to  throw  out  a  strong  and  vigorous  shoot  From 
such  seed  you  may  expect  success,  if  planted  properly. 

Potatoes  shoujd  be  planted  at  leaat  three  feet  apart,  (if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  raise  only  large  ones,)  in  rows  wide  enough  to  aduiit  of 
cultivation,  say  three  and  a  half  feet,  or  better  four ;  and  in  no 
case  should  there  be  more  than  one  piece,  with  one  or  two  eyes, 
put  in  a  hill.  The  best  mode  of  planting  is  to  drop  the  potatoes 
in  every  fourth  furrow,  as  the  land  is  being  plowed.  They  should 
not  be  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  but  placed  with  the 
hand,  one  piece  every  three  feet,  on  the  edges  of  the  furrow  just 
turned,  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  be  covered  about  four 
inches  deep  by  the  next  furrow.  When  the  piece  is  planted,  it 
should  be  harrowed  down  smooth,  and  so  left  till  large  enough  to 
cultivate-  The  manner  of  cultivating  should  depend  on  the  sea- 
son. If  it  is  dry,  they  should  be  cultivated  with  the  cultivator 
only,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  as  level  as  possible ;  but,  if  the 
season  is  wet,  they  may  be  plowed,  and  well  ridged  up. 

The  best  time  for  planting,  for  fall  and  winter  use,  is  from  the 
fifteenth  of  May  till  the  first  of  June.  The  writer  has  practiced 
planting  in  diflerent  places  on  his  farm,  and  has,  by  so  doing,  in- 
creased the  chances  to  avoid  the  greatest  of  all  troubles  in  potato 
cultivation — the  potato  bug.  Some  places  being  entirely  overrun 
with  them,  while  another,  in  the  same  field,  has  escaped  alto- 
gether. 
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PIITMCAL  EDUCATION. 


♦ 

Edntale  comes  directly  from  the  Lalin^  and  means,  1  iterfillj,  to 
draw  QUi^  to  tmio  and  develt*pj  iiud  nnt  merelj  to  teach^  ns  cinji- 
motily  under^tocx]-  Piijs?icnl  i.Hlueatioii,  tliL^rtiture,  meaiiK  ihvi 
dniwiij^  out,  develnpmtint  and  tj-aioing  of  thci  various  orgaut^tjis 
wliicli  make  up  the  man.  Its  importance  can  only  he  uieasnred 
by  the  value  of  tlii^  mnn  IdmsL^lt ;  for  his  intfdloctual  and  moral 
capacity  are  in  direct  ratio  to  tho  perfoetiun  of  his  physiml  ^ya- 
tern.  In  a  certaiii  sense,  therefore,  maii'iji  physical  nature  U  the 
tra«  meiisiire  of  the  man  himself;  for  all  his  eapacideg  are  niani- 
fBsted  solely  by  aud  as  tnnetinns  of  his  various  organisms,  lie 
breathes  by  the  lungs,  muveri  by  the  mtisdet?,  sees  by  the  eyc^, 
and  thinks  by  the  brain.  If  thes^e  are  impei-teet  or  impaired, 
their  functinns^  or  the  faculties  which  they  manifest,  are  impaired 
bIbo.  The  knowledge  of  tho  laws  of  jilivhical  develo|)inent  iij 
therefore,  of  the  very  first  importance.  Tliis  is  espeeidly  trne  in 
relation  to  all  the  industrial  clasges  hi  the  United  States;  for  here, 
inore  than  in  any  other  landj  wealth,  Inxmy,  excess,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  usttare'8  laws  um  rapidly  deteriorating  the  race. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  physiologists  that  the  peed,  or  egg,  eon- 
taina,  puUntiailt^^  the  tuture  plant  or  animal.  TIup  does  not  mran 
that  aji  acorn  will  pruduce  an  oak,  or  a  hen's  egg  a  chickou;  but 
they  Will  produce  oaks  and  chickens  of  thepai-ent  species.  They 
will  ereu  prcKluce  individuals  which  are,  in  li  certain  sense,  de- 
velopments or  continmitiuns  of  the  parents  themselves.  IfV' hen, 
therefor©,  a  phyeicilogist  says  that  an  egg  contains,  potential ly^  the 
future  animal,  he  means  that  there  pertains  to  it  a  capacity  of  be- 
ing developed,  in  specilie  line  of  growth,  to  a  i^peeial  individual, 
with  ilII  that  distingnishee  him  from  other  ipeeies,  and  trom  other 
mdividuah*  Whether  he  shall  be  so  de%^ehpped  depends  upon  his 
€ducatwn  ,■  that  is,  ui>on  the  manner  and  means  by  which  big 
capa^itie«  stre  drawn  out 

It  follows  from  these  premieee,  not  that  all  men  may  have  good 
pbytioal  organizations,  or  strong  mental  cjipacitjj  but  <^^^^b|c 
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proper  training  will  develop  each  one  up  to  his  own  individual 
capacity.  Educption,  therefore,  is  the  proper  application  of  the 
laws  of  development  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  the  best 
results  in  each  individual ;  and,  as  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  it 
follows  that  the  training,  to  produce  t]ie  best  result,  must  be  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  t^e  individual.  Still, 
the  same  physiological  laws  govern  tjie  who|e  ;  and  though  they 
apply  equally  to  the  physical  and  iptellectiual  man,  the  former 
only  will  be  here  specially  treated  of, 

In  all  actions  by  living  beings,  including  thought  itself,  there  is 
consumption  of  material,  When  a  iquscIq  is  used,  for  instance,  a 
portion  of  its  substance  is  consumed,  It  is  not  annihilated,  of 
course,  any  more  than  is  a  combustible  by  being  burned ;  but,  by 
the  laws  of  vital  chemistry,  its  comppsitjon  is  so  changed  that  it 
is  no  longer  muscle.  Its  presence  ii^  tl^ie  muscular  tissue  even 
becomes  injurious,  and  it  is  remove^  fuom  the  system  as  eflete 
matter.  This  consumption  of  materia  requires  a  new  supply  to 
fill  its  place;  and  it  is  one  of  the  beai^ti  iil  compensations  of  the 
animal  organization  that  the  healthy  (consumption  of  any  of  its 
parts  induces  a  new  supply  of  proper  ipiterial  for  building  up  the 
waste.  The  parts  of  the  body,  therqfipre,  which  are  used  in  a 
proper  manner,  are  the  very  parts  to  wl^ich  new  supply  of  mate- 
rial is  sent  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  their  growth.  This  is 
the  law  of  exercise.  It  is  the  clue  to  ajl  proper  education ;  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  leads  to  the  reueated  use  of  the  organs 
which  it  is  desired  to  strengthen. 

But  it  is  a  law  which  always  works  harmoniously  with  that  of 
exercise,  that  the  frequent  use  of  an  org^n  increases  its  Jacilily  of 
action^  as  well  as  its  size  and  strength.  '  By  seeing^  the  eye  learns 
to  see ;  by  talking,  the  tongue  learns  ^o  talk.  If  a  child  were 
kept  for  years  within  the  sound  of  words  he  would  not  learn  to 
pronounce  them  unless  he  constantly  repeated  the  effort  to  do  so. 
His  ear  might  distinguish  them  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  the 
tongue  itself  must  be  trained  as  well  to  enable  him  to  speak  them. 
So  with  other  organs.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  play  a 
piano,  or  any  other  instrument ;  the  muscles  must  be  trained  as 
well  as  the  mind. 

Under  the  term  physical  education  may  properly  be  classed  the 
training  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  of  respiration,  and  of  niotion. 
The  organs  of  the  senses  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  nos- 
tril and  their  special  nerves,  together  with  the  nerves  of  touch 
and  general  sensation.  ^         , 
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The  organs  of  respiration  are  the  lungs  and  their  appendages. 

The  organs  of  motion,  subject  to  education,  are  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion. 

First. — Of  the  Senses.  The  eye  alone  does  not  judge  of 
^colors.  This  is  the  function  of  an  interior  faculty.  But  tlie 
eye  is  its  organ;  and  \s  just  as  much  benefitted  by  exercise,  or 
repeated  action,  as  other  organs.  It  is  just  as  true  that  a  per- 
son of  a  naturally  nice  sense  of  colors  cannot  distinguish  deli- 
cate varieties  in  tint,  without  having  trained  the  eye  by  habit, 
which  is  only  repeated  exercise,  as  that  one  of  nice  sense  of  taste 
requires  the  same  training  of  the  tongue  and  its  appendages  to 
make  delicate  discrimination  in  matters  ot  taste.  It  is  reported 
that  the  workmen  in  mosaic,  at  Kome,  use  forty  thousand  tints  in 
their  art — all  made  from  a  few  primitive  colors — and  many  of 
them  indistinguishable  to  uneducated  eyes.  And  it  is  notorious 
that  "  wine  tasters"  learn  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  their  wines 
in  a  manner  truly  wonderful. 

But  the  chief  function  of  the  eye  is  to  aid  us  in  determining 
forms  and  surfaces^  from  the  light  reflected  therefrom.  In  this, 
its  capacity  for  development  is  wonderful.  The  astronomer,  the 
mineralogist,  the  navigator,  the  engraver,  and  all  who  have 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  eye  by  "practice,"  have  only 
obeyed  the  law  of  development.  They  use  the  faculty  frequently 
in  that  action  wherein  they  desire  success — and  they  succeed. 
Action  produces  consumption  of  material  in  the  eye ;  consump- 
tion induces  a  resupply;  and  facility  of  repetition  is  the  result. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  practice  makes  perfect."  That  is,  it  makes 
the  faculty  perfect. 

By  repetition,  the  child  learns  to  determine  the  forms  of  letters, 
and  even  of  words ;  for  good  readers  seldom  distinguish  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  they  read.  And,  by  repetition,  the  facility,  as 
well  as  the  faculty,  is  strengthened  ;  and  thus  the  eye  is,  in  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  sense,  educated.  But  frequently  looking  at  Ger- 
man letters  will  not  help  the  child  to  distinguish  Roman  ones ; 
nor  will  a  long  practice  in  pronouncing  the  German  language, 
help  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  English.  The  training,  to  be 
most  successful,  must  be  in  the  very  thing  to  be  learned. 

The  ear  is  subject  to  the  same  law.  An  unknown  language 
sounds  as  if  a  mere  jargon,  without  distinction  of  words  or  syl- 
lables ;  but  the  trained  ear  of  a  native  will  detect  a  thousand 


inflectlonBy  dividions  and  tones  wholly  undistinguisha]^  to  a 
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stranger.    Repeated  action,  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  education 
of  the  ear,  as  of  other  organs. 

It  is  well  enough  known  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  improved  by 
the  same  means. 

The  sense  of  touch  is,  perhaps,  less  subject  to  development 
than  other  faculties,  though  this  is  not  the  common  opinion.  This 
widely  difliised  faculty  does  not  distinguish  ybrms — that  is  the 
function  of  an  interior  faculty.  But  its  power  of  perceiving  sur- 
faces is,  no  doubt,  subject  to  much  improvement  by  practice. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  tactile  nerves  of  the  fingers  and 
tongue,  as  is  proven  by  many  blind  persons.  Frequent  repeti- 
tion is  tlie  secret  of  their  power. 

But  the  lungs  and  the  muscles  are  generally  considered  as  the 
chief  subjects  of  physical  education.    They  will  now  be  considered. 

Second, — Of  Respiration.  "When  a  combustible  is  burned, 
it  has  only  entered  into  chemical  combination  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Hence,  without  oxygen,  there  can  be  no  combustion. 
"When  portions  of  the  living  organs  are  consumed — as  tliey  are  in 
every  possible  vital  action — that  consumption  consists,  in  like 
manner,  almost  solely  in  their  combination  with  oxygen.  They 
are  burned  up,  and  their  places  must  be  supplied  with  new  mate- 
rial. The  very  act  of  consumption,  just  as  in  a  fire,  induces  an 
increased  tendency  for  the  oxygen  to  rush  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  material  con- 
sumed. The  lungs  and  their  appendages  are  the  bellows  wliich 
supply  this  demand ;  and  the  blood,  in  its  circulation,  both  can-ies 
this  supply  of  oxygen  and  removes  the  portions  of  the  organs  al- 
ready consumed.  Tlie  importance  of  the  breathing  organs  and  of 
the  blood  circulating  organs  is,  therefore,  supremu.  All  the  ac- 
tions of  life — thought  and  feeling  included — depend  upon  these. 
Of  course  they  should  be  educated ;  for  these,  like  other  organs, 
may  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  How  benefi- 
cent is  that  law  which  makes  the  very  best  means  of  improving  a 
faculty  consist  in  its  proper  use  I  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
blacksmith  who  should  surround  his  bellows  with  iron  bands  for 
the  sake  of  improving  its  form?  or  what  might  be  thought  of  them 
who  surround  the  lungs — the  bellows  of  life — with  bands  of  buck- 
ram and  whalebone?  The  blacksmith's  bellows  wears  out  with 
use,  but  that  of  living  animals  becomes  larger  and  stronger.  Let 
the  little  ones  whoop  and  halloo  I  Therefore,  let  them  shout  and 
sing ;  give  their  lungs  fresh  and  pure  air,  and  plenty  af.it;  it  is 
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the  source  of  all  the  powers  which  are  manifested  by  living  be- 
ings. And  a  man  who  can  do  a  given  amount  of  labor,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  with  a  full  supply  of  pure  air,  can  only  do  half  as 
much  if  half  the  air  be  impure. 

Third, — Of  the  Muscles.  The  muscles  are  the  ropes  by 
which  all  the  motions  of  the  animal  machine  are  effected ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  ropes  which  are  susceptible  of 
education.  The  wonderful  feats  exhibited  by  circus  riders,  vault- 
ers,  tumblers,  balancers  and  rope  dancers  are  all  performed  by 
educated  muscles ;  for  it  cannot  have  happened  that  all  the  men 
of  muscle  and  activity  have  become  showmen  ;  but  it  only  hap- 
pens that  the  repeated  eftbrts  of  these  men  to  execute  their  won- 
derful feats  have  developed  their  muscles  in  size  and  strength,  and 
educated  them  up  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

They  who  play  upon  musical  instruments  soon  learn  to  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  their  fingers.  These  have 
been  educated  by  repeated  efforts,  until  they  apparently  perform 
their  task  without  the  mind's  control.  The  "pen  of  a  ready 
writer"  has  long  since  become  a  proverb ;  but  the  ready  fingers 
have  only  learned  to  wield  that  pen  by  eftbrts  repeated  again  and 
again.  Hence,  the  folly  of  those  who  tell  their  little  pupils  that 
they  may  learn  to  write,  in  at\er  years,  from  a  few  short  lessons  ! 
and  lead  them  thus  to  waste  the  valuable  hours  of  childhood, 
when  the  little  muscles  are  apt  to  learn.  True,  you  may  teach 
the  mind  of  older  persons  how  it  is  done ;  but  the  muscles  will 
not  obey  the  mind,  unless  they,  too,  have  been  educated. 

So  in  all  the  arts  and  acts  of  life.  It  is  repetition,  repetition 
only,  which  enables  men  to  perform  them  well.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  high  road  to  knowledge.  To  educate  the 
mind,  the  same  ground  must  be  gone  over  again  and  again ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  body.  You  may  teach  a  pupil  algebra  and 
mathematics,  who  has  not  mastered  arithmetic;  and  you  may  teach 
him  to  use  his  muscles  without  developing  his  lungs.  But  in  both 
cases  you  will  make  poor  scholars,  because  in  both  cases  you  have 
neglected  that  which  is  fundamental. 

The  simplest  elements  of  an  education  (in  the  restricted  sense) 
are  orthography,  reading,  and  the  use  of  words ;  notation  and  the 
use  of  figures.  And  these  are  elementary,  because  they  are  the 
keys  to  all  literary  lore.  But  he  who  exercises  his  mind  only 
upon  language  and  numbers,  though  he  may  excel  in  these,  will 
lack  the  sustaining  influence  of  a  well  balanced  mind.    So  ui 
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physical  education.  Not  only  must  the  particular  faculties  con- 
cerned be  exercised,  to  insure  excellence,  but  such  is  the  mutual 
dependence  of  all  the  living  organisms  upon  each  other,  that  their 
harmonious  exercise  and  developments  can  alone  insure  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Of  what  avail  can  it  be  to  teach  a  young 
woman  the  art  of  vocal  music  whose  lungs  are  at  the  same  time 
cased  in  whalebone  ?  And  yet  it  is  almost  equal  folly  to  keep  the 
brain  of  a  young  man  at  labor  over  the  subtleties  of  the  schools, 
without  abiuidance  of  fresh  air  and  bodily  exercise.  The  lungs  are 
essential  to  thuttght  as  to  vocal  music ;  for  without  the  life-giving 
oxygen  supplied  by  the  circulating  blood,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  lungs,  the  brain  can  no  more  act  with  healthy  vigor 
than  other  organs  of  the  body.  And  this  is  true  of  all  actions 
of  the  senses,  the  nerves,  the  limbs  (including  the  fingers  and 
the  tongue,)  and  their  special  muscles,  and  of  the  lungs  them- 
selves. 

The  elements  of  physical  education  may,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing,  be  stated  thus : 

Fresh  and  pure  air, 

"Wholesome  food  and  water, 

Regular  and  healthy  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and 

The  repeated  use  of  the  special  faculty  to  be  educated,  in  the 
very  acts  in  which  it  is  desired  to  excel. 

These,  and  nothing  else — and  always  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  individual — will  insure  success. 
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MATTER  AND  MIND. 

Configuration  is  language.  The  form  of  a  thing  tells  the  his- 
tory of  its  inner  being.  From  a  fossil  scale  Agassiz  sketches  a 
portrait  of  the  fish  that  wore  it  a  million  and  more  years  ago. 
From  a  petrified  bone,  no  bigger  than  your  thumb,  Cuvier  paints 
the  picture  of  a  mammoth,  and  then  portrays  its  character.  Thus, 
out  of  a  joint  or  a  scale,  the  interpreting  genius  constructs  specific 
anatomies,  physiologies  and  the  ethnology  of  animals.  Forma  are 
sigas ;  but  we  interpret  according  as  we  have  learned  or  misleamed 
their  significance.  Read  or  wrest  them  we  all  will;  for  to  some- 
thing within  us  are  they  all  addressed. 

We  are  all  full  of  unconscious  experiences.  It  is  these  that 
mostly  give  shape  to  our  conclusions,  especially  those  called  in- 
tuitive. According  to  these  experiences  is  the  significance  of 
each  and  every  object  to  us.  I  have  a  friend  who  always  imputes 
to  a  certain  construction  of  feature,  (that  to  me  stands  for  only  sel- 
fishness that  can  "smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villian  still,")  the  best 
qualities  of  benevolence,  affection  and  trustworthiness.  How  to 
account  for  this? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  just  out  of  swaddlings,  celebrating  the  "  glo- 
rious fourth"  with  the  sawed  breech  of  an  old  musket,  duly 
mounted  on  a  block  of  wood,  (it  couldn't  abide  wheels,  but  incon- 
tinently kicked  itself  free  from  all  such  incumbrance,)  I  remem- 
ber my  father  had  a  friend  visiting  him  who  observed  that  our 
ammunition  was  exhausted  in  advance  of  our  enthusiasm.  The 
"appropriations"  by  the  "  seat  of  government"  had  already  been, 
too  bounteous  to  allow  of  application  in  that  quarter  for  fresh 
supplies.  Suspension  of  hostilities  seemed  the  only  alternative, 
when  the  abovementioned  friend,  seeing  our  distress,  and,  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  glad  of  occasion  to  make  others  happy,  met 
the  exigency  so  liberally  that  the  old  breech  "  spoke"  of  his  gen- 
erosity the  rest  of  the  day.  He  had  planted  himself,  ineradica- 
bly,  in  the  estimation  of  our  young  hearts,  as  the  best  of  men ; 
and  with  ua  his  name  is  more  nearly  associated  with  the  great 
day  of  American  independence  than  that  of  any  heto  who  helped 
tQ  achieve  it.    From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  seen  or  known 
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g)o.l,  generous,  frieiully-lieartod  man  or  woman  w hose  f: ice  did 
7i»t  lvj:ir  Bonio  foanire  of  rooeiubUiiice  to  the  repleuiclier  of  our 
jiivc'iiile  pov\'der  inr.uTizine.  l^y  friend's  error  in  inipai-tirip:  bimi- 
Jiir  i;-n(.>d  quiilities  to  a  contrary  or  dissiniilai'  pliVteicgnuiny  I  a^- 
cri!»e  (for  lie  cannot  tell  why  he  does  it)  to  a  similar  eailic-r  im- 
pvcs-ion  made  by  an  act  of  8inudaled  kindness  from  eonic  orai'ty 
nn/iive.*  Like  most  IranBlators  of  furin,  he  lias  mi.^taken  the  as- 
sumed for  the  natural  and  genuine — the  mask  fur  the  true  face. 
Ill',  had  mislearned  the  alphabet  of  the  hmguage  of  furni.  Tim 
fault  Vv'as  not  in  the  Pcri]>ture  but  in  the  inter^jretatiou.  In  this, 
as  in  mu/h  else,  we  are  guided  less  ])y  what  we  knuio  than  by  uiu- 
nav/oute;!  experiences.  In  early  life  certain  persons  alivc-t  us 
agi'oeably  and  others  disagi-eealily.  T\^e  forget  the  facts  and  dio 
fu'.s,  bur  tb.eir  impressions  are  indelible,  and  our  future  judgmeiit 
goor,  by  them.  Without  our  knowing  it  these  features  have  be- 
co:;iL%  for  all  tinie,  types  of  character  to  ns.  Hence,  our  prcpt;s- 
se^-ions  or  afliuities,  and  sudden  antipathies;  and  these  would 
•la^  just  always  if  we  nevi-r  misread  the  handwriting  of  the- 
Aljiighty.  There  must  be  good  eyes  as  well  as  plain  inscription. 
Tiie  misinterpretation  of  feature  is  an  illustration  of  but  one  mode 
of  misapprehending  tlie  significance  of  forms. 

]!datter  is  the  speech  of  spirit.  We  speak  of  material  and  spir- 
itual forces;  but  matter  is  negative,  passive,  im}>otent.  IS})irit  aiouo 
ha.'^  ])ower.  S])irit  is  omnipotent.  If  spirit  let  go  its  hold  the 
maiiter  which  seems  so  real  to  ns  vanishes,  and  only  invisible 
gas.^s  remain,  and,' because  invisible  and  impalpable,  called  iioih- 
inpi; ;  but  in  reality  more  sonitthing  than  when  it  stood  so  Laid 
and  tough  before  ns.  What  is  harder  than  the  diamond  i  Yet 
the  most  subtle,  impalpable  and  the  most  inaj>preciable  of  all  things 
strilces  it  into  invisibility — into,  as  we  say,  iiulhiiigiiess — in  a  llash 
an<l  only  "  thin  air,"  that  makes  way  for  gossamer  rejuains. 
What  a  strange  spectacle,  or  rather  M'hat  an  annihihition  of  ail 
spectacle,  were  the  total  suspension  of  the  force  of  "cohesion." 

Spirit  is  all;  and  out  of  air-iloating  atoms  it  weaves  itself  ivv.t^ 
to  abide  in,  robes  to  walk  about  in,  and  manifold  in>trunieiit3 
wherewith  to  utter  itself.  I3ut  its  garments  are  close  titting, 
and  delude  no  eye  with  false  and  supertluous  additions.  Xature 
is  a  strict  economist,  and  nses  nothing  she  has  no  use  for.  ISIieis 
bounteous  in  producing,  but  a  niggard  in  waste;  and  by  her 
economy  gains  three  notable  ends — convenience,  beauty,  trutli. 
She  tells  no  lies,  for  her  outer  and  inner  agree.     She  is  beautiful, 
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for  thore  are  no  Tin.'2;ni!ily  excrescences;  and  for  the  same  reason 
lias  notliingto  hiader  Jier  action. 

The  fv )rco  tliat  nuil:es  forms  lies  ^rilliin  the  form,  and  clothes 
uj)on  itself.  The  force  tliat  changes  form  is  not  on  the  ont.ide. 
It  must  penetrate  to  its  inner  lacing,  and  become  a  j-art  of  that. 
You  camiot  coLhle  an  oN'crworn  hody  after  tlie  mar.nor  of  mend- 
ing an  ohl  shoe.  Tliere  is  no  tailor'^s  bIk^p  for  the  hnman  consti- 
tution wlien  it  is  out  at  elbows.  You  can  p;atcli  a  cancerous  noso 
^vit]l  skin  from  tlie  cheek,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  skin  still, 
•with  its  freckles  and  ])lotcheSj  without  internal ]A\\^\q, 

The  only  cosmefic  for  a  bad  comp-lcxion  is  a  mendirg  of  ni(»r- 
als,  and  the  surest  cure  f)r  sore  eyes  is  sleepiug  well  at  houie  • 
o'  nights.  Dissipation  and  dysj)epsia  are  convertible  terms. 
UulTs  Sarsa]>arilla  may  cheek  the  colic,  but  it  is  not  a  solv('nt  oi 
pigs'  feet  and  brandy.  Thysic  does  not  supplant  disease;  hvX  to 
abandon  the  wickedness  of  bad  living — that  is  your  only  renK*[y. 
Ijo  this  and  the  nerves  and  brain  will  weave  the  net  work  (^f 
your  stomach  over  again,  if  the  warp  itself  be  not  too  nnieli  tat- 
tored  and  torn.  Then  the  undertaker  is  your  only  medicine  man. 
What  is  left  of  your  stomach  (the  e.'-sentird  of  your  life  and  nnm- 
hood)  he  will  stow  away — not  to  digest,  but  to  bu  digested — and 
turn  to  account  some  way  ;  for  wdien  it  cannot  serve  as  a  stou.rxh 
it  will  answer  very  well  to  hire  one  with,  though  it  be  no  <»tlier 
than  a  worm^s,  for  worms  have  their  uses,  and  nature  helj>s  1ju*ni 
to  the  daintiest  of  dishes.  Nature  is  never  idle,  aiid  has  notiiing 
to  s])are,  though  everywhere  enough.  Kor  will  she  work  you 
over  so  long  as  any  good  can  be  had  of  you  as  you  are.  She  ])re- 
scribes  but  one  kind  of  jdiysic  ;  w^e  wvaVq)  faces  at  that,  and  betako 
to  an  infinity  of  doses,  and  "get  no  better  very  fast." 

To  mend  a  man,  a  body  or  a  world,  one  must  begin  at  their 
spiritual  centre.  Tinkering  at  the  outside  is  worse  than  usc-hss 
— it  is  dangerous.  To  do  any  thing  v»'ell  we  need  ni)t  consult  the 
oracle  C'f  modern  science  so  much  as  the  old,  nnmodilicKl  deci'eo 
of  the  Creator.  The  principles  of  pliysical  education  are  writlc^n 
in  your  tlesh  better  than  any  bo^'k.  You  read  tliere  that  im'nd 
presides  over  matter — or  that  as  the  nvjul  is  .-w  is  the  body — in  a 
deeper  sense  than  we  are  w^ont  to  think.  ''  Tjgs  are  ^is^s^^'''^  but 
a  hatched  one  is  a  chicken — Chittagong  or  ^hauiduvi;  another  an 
e:igle  or  vulture;  and  another  mud  turtle  or  crocodile.  Tlicro 
is  some  diiference  between  an  aiiigaior's  hit!e  an-l  faihrrs,  vet 
both  are  produced  of  albumen.     Jjy  wuat  power  ;    .That  llUie,  iu-. 
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visible,  mysterious/ore^,  that  slept  in  the  centre  of  an  nnhatched 
egg.  Add  the  expanding  influence  of  heat  till  the  atoms  have 
room  enough  to  move  in,  and  how  soon  are  they  marshaled  to 
their  places  I  If  you  could  transfer  the  germ  of  one  to  the  yolk 
of  the  other,  what  a  different  result  I  But  it  the  inner  principle 
be  the  same  the  nest  of  a  rock  mountain  eagle  or  the  sands  of  the 
!Nile  can  make  no  difference.  A  duck  is  a  duck,  though  any  hen 
hatch  it.  Undoubtedly,  because  a  duck  laid  the  foundation  or 
the  egg,  which  is  about  the  same  thing.  No  analysis  can  foretell 
this.  Only  the  analysis  of  incubation  reveals  it.  Only  the  vete- 
ran oak  reveals  the  possibilities  of  an  acorn.  What,  then,  has  our 
major  proposition  tripped  so  soon?  But  the  egg  and  the  acorn 
are  not  the  thing  being  nor  the  form  of  the  being,  no  mure  than 
the  potato  is  the  eye  or  the  sprout.  Triey  are  the  growth — mate- 
rial— of  their  monadic  centres.  From  fo  many  eggs  we  have 
birds,  crocodiles  and  turtles ;  but  the  substance  of  the  egg,  the 
germ  out,  has  so  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  I  think  so  many  pota- 
toes would  answer  quite  as  well  could  we  get  a  goose  or  croco- 
dile to  lay  them.  Must  a  saint  have  less  flesh  than  another  man? 
The  quality  may  vary,  still  the  power  and  proneness  of  it  will  de- 
pend less  on  what  is  digested  in  the  stomach  than  what  is  digest- 
ed in  the  brain,  for,  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  That  is,  what 
he  is  outwardly  is  as  his  central  force.  Kot  he  himself  but  his 
Boul — that  is  he. 

Action  is  only  a  mode  of  expression.  It  is  one  way  in  which 
a  man  proclaims  the  quality  of  his  central  force,  and  tells  the 
world  what  he  is.  His  action  and  power  of  action  are  modified, 
hindered  or  promoted,  educated  or  developed,  through  his  mind. 
The  strength  of  the  muscle  lies  more  in  the  will  than  in  the  fibre, 
or  at  least  the  fibre  soon  grows  to  it,  which  the  will  will  not  do. 
Stout  muscles  are  products  of  long  continued  will.  If  longing 
can  change  the  color  of  the  eye,  heaving,  or  trying  to  heave,  surely 
can  change  the  strength  of  an  arm.  The  purpose  to  try,  and  the 
good  that  comes  of  it,  that  is  wherein  education  can  help  us,  if  we 
need  any  help,  and^  considering  the  pass  we  have  come  to,  who  of 
us  does  not } 

We  talk  of  physical  education  as  a  branch ;  but  it  is  a  branch 
that  is  lopped  off  as  soon  as  the  real  business  of  mental  education 
is  understood  and  conducted  upon  correct  principles. 

To  the  work  of  education  we  devote  a  school  house  and  four  aca- 
demical years*  Nature^  having  a  better  hint  of  the  matter^  givfis  a 
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universe  and  a  life  time,  and  at  that  has  crowded  halls  of  unprom- 
ising pupils,  and  graduates  her  quota  of  dunces.  Still,  her  aim 
is  to  educate— develop — a  man,  and  would  oftener  succeed  were 
she  more  let  alone  in  the  matter.  When  one  ventures  to  take  the 
work  out  of  her  hands,  he  assumes  not  a  little.  To  know  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  man's  being — what  he  wants  and  where  he  is  wanted 
— what  he  is  good  for  and  what  is  good  for  him — and  to  fix  him 
up  and  set  him  running,  with  due  reference  to  all  that — is  it  a 
task  for  an  "  $8  per  month"  schoolmaster  ?  Does  not  that  imply 
something  more  than  to  "read,  write  and  cipher,"  or  proficiency 
in  the  catechism  ?  You  will  not  send  you  old  "  bull's  eye,"  for 
repairs,  to  a  kettle  tinker,  nor  your  cattle  afield  with  an  unprac- 
ticed  herdsman.  But  you  appoint  committees  to  select  shepherds 
for  your  little  flocks  of  human  cattle,  and  applaud  them  most 
when  they  discharge  their  function  with  the  least  strain  on  the 
town  exchequer.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  best,  and  noth- 
ing so  dear  as  the  cheapest.  There  is  no  function  higher  than 
that  of  the  teacher,  lie  knows  this  who  is  fit  to  be  one.  He 
can  have  neither  too  much  head,  nor  heai't,  nor  anything  superflu- 
ous in  experience.  lie  knows  his  work — that  it  costs  sweat  and 
blood — and  rates  himself  above  your  lucre.  He  labors  for  the 
love  of  humanity,  and  eats  bread  only  to  gain  strength  to  do  his 
daty  and  complete  his  task.  He  is  not  long  in  getting  found  out, 
and  is  soon  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  his  own  figure,  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  scanty  living  for  his  ribs  and  a  shabby  covering  for  his 
back,  and  he  is  infinitely  better  rewarded  than  we  think.  You 
cannot  buy  him  off  for  "dollars  a  month,"  nor  find  his  fellow  be- 
hind every  school  commissioner's  certificate. 

Teachers  are  few — ^pedagogues  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  To 
these  of  every  grade  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  the  physical 
comfort  and  health,  the  mental  culture  and  moral  well-being  of 
the  youth  are  entrusted.  There  is  no  school  room  but  involves  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  hygiene,  moral  and 
intellectual  science.  The  construction  of  a  pupil's  bench  implies 
proficiency  in  the  mechanism  of  the  backbone,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  respiration  and  circulation.  Without  this  you  may  frame 
a  tolerable  Beat  for  an  oyster  or  a  snapping  turtle,  but  hardly  for 
that  inveterate  animal  known  as  the  human  being.  True,  the 
teacher's  province  does  not  extend  to  the  manufacture  of  school 
benches,  but  it  does  to  the  development  of  mind  and  the  con 
Btruction  of  bodies — ^human  at  that;  concerning  which  the  proper 
prooemtxirB  hove  done  but  a  BUiall  part  of  the  busineBi 
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of  a  sulistniotnre  port.     But  witlioiit  the  philo?:opliy  of  teir.]«ora- 
mcnts  wluit  can  lie  do  eitlier  Avitli  the  mind  or  budy  ]     The  wants 
of  Ills  iMitients  are  as  varied  as  tlieir  p]ly^io::Tl<)lnios.     In  tlieirdif- 
ferinir  visauas  can  lie  6oe  notliinp^  but  diilcrent  deu:rees  of  intelii- 
irence?     Does  he  not  know  tlio  relation  of  the  sun  and  pare  air 
to  blue  eyes  and  red   liair  i — of  a  quick  spirit  and  a  line  skin  (— 
of  liard  muscles  and  hard  w<'rk  ?     If  he  Ciiniint  read  the  syinp- 
toni?,  how  sliall  he  ])r(^<crii»e  the  treatment  ^     Or  lias  lie  ec>nie  ed- 
iicali^nial  elixir  with  \vliieli  he  may  dose  all  alike  ^     I'ut  wluit  is 
one  man's  meat  is  anotlier  man's  i)oi!^(>n.     This  is  as  true  <»t  the 
mind — so  far,  at  lea^t,  as  methods  are  concerned — as  of  the  h^dy. 
Discipline  that  dev'elo])s  one  will  cru^ll  anotlier.     (>)i'ten  the  l)e>t 
racer  falls  behind  from  the  di-^ad  van  1  aires  of  hi.-^  course.     That  one 
]>u])il  pro::ivsses  uiuler  one  l>!an  of  dir^cij)une  is  no  j)roof  that  it  is 
tit  for  all  moni  than  tliat  all  races  of  men  can  subsist  on  wah'us 
ldu])bor  because  an  Esquimaux  Indian  arrows  fat  on  it.     When  the 
educational  bill  of  fare  becomes  a  scanty  routine  of  erii]>ty  ]»lares, 
it  f:ills  out  that  any  real  truly  starviiii;  fellow  may  [»ick  out  of  the 
]iiij'hway  of  self-tutehiu'o  m(»re  substantial  pottai^e  than  is  comnu  iily 
served  at  any  of  the  C()lleire  boards.     Take  any  one  out  of  the 
warpiui^  ])r(>cess,  and  by  tlie  force  of  natural  gravitation  he  toon 
Unds  his  proper  level,     lly  mere  collision   and  abra.^ion  men  i:et 
rubf'cd  into  cohesive  relations  and  a<ljust  them^elvc^s  to  the  tiUvt 
place,  or,  if  not  the  litlest,  nearer  to  tluit  than  wlicn  divorced  iV'»ia 
the  bed  and  ])oard  of  nature  and  wedded  to  a  fashionable  semina- 
ry, where  all   native  grace,  native  feeling,  though!  and  nataral 
form  are  made  to  give  wiiy  to  artiiicial  system.--  of  mental  and 
physical  studliig,  pa(hlIng^  i>aste  and  wdialebone.     The  s^'irit  is  no 
less  crimi)ed,  cram])ed  and  confined  than  the  body,     isot  to  bcr  the 
eoul  free  with  enlarged  views  and  sharpened  vision  is  the  ainu  h'ut 
to  wont  it  to  the  weaiing  of  the  a|)])roved  manacles  with  the  least 
■uncomfortable  clanking.     AVitli  many,  too, it  is  the  solemn  (^sohinn 
enough)  conviction  that  tliis  is  the  best  account  a  man  can  be 
turned  to.     And  this  ])aring  oiT  and  condensing  ])rocess  we  call 
education.     And  it  is  thought,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ^ooks 
used  is  the  teacher's  (jualilication.     Ihit  the  teacher  in  the  schon] 
room  i^  the  student  of  nature,  in  her  highest  department,  and  wor- 
thily iills  his  noble  oflice  as  he  reilects  Itack  her  instruction.    At 
best  he  learns  more  than  he  teaches — if  lie  have  moderate  capa- 
city to  do  either.     The  true  education  of  a  man  involves  the  wh«'le 
mystei-y  of  lii>=5  being.     First  of  aU,  tln^  cliild  is  ])iTt  t<">  school  to  its 
mother  and  father,  the  nurse  and  kitchcu  folk,  and  the  lessons 
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of  these  latter  are  twice  Lis  prattle — in  lils  first  and  second  cliild- 
]uM*d — So  p*c'L-dily  lie  devoured  llrst  in.^4riicii(ui8.  These  are  the 
lir.st  to  lead  ur  init^lead — teacherb  or  guides  in  the  hi<::hest  or  iatul- 
Crt  sense,  and  at  the  only  critical  time. 

Had  we  iH»t  waiiduixd  we  should  nut  need  leading  hack.  Were 
there  no  disease  tiiere  would  be  no  need  of  physic  or  science  of 
medicine.  To  keep  well  is  hotter  than  to  get  well.  If  parents 
are  not  ])liyhiuhjg!St3  they  must  atone  for  ft  bitterly.  Have  no 
time  to  do  this  i  They  have  no  time  to  do  anything  elte — till  this 
be  done. 

Tlie  proil'Ssional  teacher — the  schoolmaster — stands  in  /oco  pa- 
rentls^  and  niu>t  be  not  ouly  as  wi.se,  hut  wiser.  He  must  have 
wisdom  which  is  n(>t  knowled^ju — Vvithuut  whicli  his  knowledire 
is  oidy  torch-bearer  of  his  own  ijnpotcnce  and  folly. 

Vrith  all  wisdom  and  all  kiiovrledge  a  teaclu^r  cannot  educate 
his  ward — Jit  best  can  but  teach  him  how  to  edncale  himself.  To 
wind  Jn'in  u]'  to  running  order  for  that  work,  im])lies  some  con- 
cep.'iun  of  his  mental  and  physical  gearing,  what  wheels  aro 
true  and  wliat  are  eccentric,  what  screv\'S  are  loose,  gudgeons 
broke,  aiid  v.h.at  pressure  he  can  bear  to  the  square  inch.  That 
is,  he  must  bo  a  j^rolicient  in  the  most  al^struse  and  intricate  of 
all  sciences,  to-wit — the  science  of  human  nature.  And  lierein, 
I)artly  fur  his  ov.ni  end,  he  must  be  a  prc^jihet  also,  that  he  may 

With  a  nrar  aim,  of  the  main  ch.incci  of  tlnii;:!:^ 
As  \ct  uot  come  to  life;  wliich  in  tin-ir  6(nji\s 
And  wc:ik  'ue^iuiiiiigs  liu  uiitrLMt-uftMi." 

In  the  present  boy  he  has  the  stutf  whereof  the  future  man  is 
nnule.  Knowing  this,  and  seeing  tlie  i>labticity  of  the  elements, 
he  can  predict  his  destiny,  nay,  help  destiny  to  do  her  work  hand- 
somely. 

It  is  of  more  moment  what  the  teacher  is  than  wliat  he  teaches. 
His  students  study  him  mure  duin  his  books.  All  eoj  y  his  pro- 
vincialisms, wdiile  iiutoneout  often  master  his  rules  of  grammar. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  exajuple  goes  further  than  precept.  A  friend 
once  said  to  me,  that  he  had  had  nniny  schoolmasters,  but  never 
but  one  instructor.  With  him  he  had  a  term  of  three  months,  and 
learned  but  one  lesson,  and  that  apart  from  buoks.  I>ut  that  one 
lesson  was  the  foundation  of  his  education  and  ])eq)etual  expansion. 
It  run  through  all  and  taught  him  that  only  the  last  human  expe- 
rience which  makes  man  act^uainted  with  his  friend  and  deliverer, 
death,  would  put  the  cap-stone  to  it — finish  his  education^    It  is 
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amazing  how  long  one  may  go  about  with  Lis  eyes  open  before  he 
besrins  to  see.  "Their  sense  is  shut."  He  who  removes  the 
"  scale''  and  dispels  the  illusions  of  "  refraction" — he  is  your 
teacner. 

Everything  is  educative,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  '*  schoolmasters,"  who  cannot  help  to  forward  nature,  nor 
are  willing  to  let  her  alone.  They  forget  or  never  knew  that  good 
and  evil  are  modes  and  not  entities — not  things  but  directions. 

**  It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 

Tlie  blows  that  batter  men's  faces  arc  things  for  vulgar  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  same  vigor  devoted  to  an  anvil  or  a  woodpile  might 
will  universal  plaudits.  ISi  ot  the  annihilation  of  human  impulses 
and  propensities,  but  the  direction  of  them,  is  the  teacher's— gui- 
der's — duty  and  task.  The  discharge  of  such  a  function  demands 
something  more  than  "  proficiency  in  protuberances."  There  is 
much  melody — excellent  voice — in  this  little  organ  entrusted  to  bis 
charge,  and  he  must  know  "  all  its  stops"  and  "  every  touch"  of 
the  many  stringed  instrument  ere  he  can  make  it  "  discoursejmost 
eloquent  music." 

An  approximation  to  this  is  all  that  the  best  may  hope  for ;  hut 
each,  the  poorest,  might  be  honest  enough,  when  he  is  at  a  stand 
what  to  do,  to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  and  so  leave  nature  to 
herself,  who,  at  last,  tliough  by  hard  routs,  will  vindicate  her 
rights  and  save  her  own.  Some  will  not  come  to  right  issues  by 
wise  choice,  but  only  fly  to  the  path  of  duty  to  escape  the  thorns 
strewn  in  the  highways  of  sin.  With  them  the  beauty  of  virtue 
can  only  bo  learned  by  experience  with  the  ugliness  of  vice.  Bat 
experience  is  a  hard  schoolmaster,  and  "  takes  high  tuition  fees." 

The  architect  of  humanity  has  no  blunders  to  amend  or  atone 
for ;  no  part  of  the  structure  needs  to  be  razed.  But  let  all  its 
apartments  be  clear  swept  of  rubbish,  and  its  window-panes 
scoured,  that  great  largess  of  unprohibited,  unrefraeted  light  may 
enter. 

Whatever  our  opinions  as  to  the  exalted  nature,  dignity  and 
spirituality  of  mind — whatever  honorable  distinction  it  enjoys  over 
matter — it  is  clear  that  it  has  an  eai*thly  habitation,  and  looks  out 
through  material  windows,  upon  its  manifold  endowments.  To 
such  as  recognize  this  tnith,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
whether  it  look  through  pure,  transparent  media,  or  dingy  gog- 
glesy  and  how  the  habitation  shall  be  kept  in  tidy  order  lor  the 
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best  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  indwelling  spirit,  and  liow 
the  A  rial-like  messengers  of  the  soul  shall  go  out  and  come  in 
'vvith  most  directness  and  least  interruption — taking  in  faithfully 
-what  will  be  most  wliolesoine  for  the  home  establishment,  and 
carryini]^  out  sahitaiy  influeneis  and  goodly  gitls  to  the  neighbor- 
ing tenants  of  simihir  mansions.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratulatiop, 
that,  as  they  are,  tlie  appuiiitnients  and  furniture  of  these  man- 
sions are  not  altogether  arljnsted  by  the  finger  of  a  fixed  and  inex- 
orable destiny — that  \re,  ourselves,  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  may 
elect  to  clutter  it  up  witli  rubbish,  rickety  and  disjointed  things — 
befoul  its  life,  strew  with  mire  and  dirt  and  overload  it  with  gross- 
ness,  or  cleanse,  purity  and  strengthen  it,  and  set  it  in  highest 
order,  that  the  "monarch  of  the  realm"  may  have  "a  stall  his 
glory  well  befitting."  To  know  how  to  do  all  this  is  not  within 
the  gift  of  scliool  commissionc  rs.  It  is  another  proclamation  of 
the  teacher's  difficulty  and  importance.  He  is  to  be  a  complete 
man,  knowing  sundry  things,  not  what  supplies  the  soul  only, 
but  what  is  meat  for  the  body,  also — and  that  rum  and  tobacco  are 
food  for  no  man — a  teacher,  a  preceptor  of  youth  and  men,  with 
a  bottle  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — as  if  this  were  one 
ef  the  God-ordained  us(?s  of  the  mouth  and  the  nose — preaching 
the  blessings  and  doctrines  of  health,  and  setting  the  most  pemi- 
eious  examples  of  the  violation  of  them  !  But  alas,  "certain  vices 
are  necessary" — to  prop  certain  other  vices  ;  that  is  alb  It 
may  be  reiterated,  the  guardian's  precepts  are  never  so  soon 
adoi)tcd  as  his  practices.  So  true  a  proposition  bears  hard  on  the 
qualifications  of  pedagogues.  Any  slattern  might  teach  a  child 
its  letters ;  but,  sadly  enough,  the  slattern  and  the  alphabet  will 
be  compounded  into  one  in  the  brain  of  the  child.  Manners  go 
faster  than  principles,  and  words  are  not  as  impressive  as  deeds. 

Before  heaven  the  wuU  to  do  is  all — that  the  Abrahams  and 
Isaacs  are  ready.  To  material  sense  the  proof  of  the  will  lies  in 
the  execution.  Bone,  muscle  and  nerve  are  media — '^writing 
media" — that  record,  in  deeds,  the  volitions  of  the  soul  on  stone, 
canvass,  the  painted  page,  the  battle  ground,  in  the  ponderous  en- 
gine that  skims  the  land  and  plows  the  sea,  and,  more  worthily 
than  all,  in  living  characters  of  maize,  wheat  and  barley,  on  God'a 
everlasting  pasture  fields.  To  teach  the  uses  of  bones  and  ipns- 
cles,  how  to  expend  one's  prowess,  whether  in  butchering  or  help- 
ing to  feed  one's  fellow  men ;  whether  in  splitting  skulls  or  rails 
— ^that  is  a  part  of.  the  educational  business.    But  what  aball  bo 
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taught  when  the  relative  merits  of  skull-splitting  and  rail-splitting, 
after  eighteen  hundred  and  more  years  of  theory  and  experience,  is 
Btill,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  an  unsolved  problem  ?  So  much  lias 
education,  as  it  is  called— books,  preaching  and  teaching — done 
for  tlie  mass  of  man,  that  a  cock's  feather  is  a  badge  of  glory,  and 
a  sledge  hammer  a  mark  of  low  life  and  menial  calling.  How- 
ever, the  problem  is  approaching  its  solution,  for  all.  The  past 
awaits  interpretation  and  a  teacher  to  inculcate  its  instructions 
truly.  A  considerable  help  to  the  educational  6yf^tem  (supposed 
to  be  perfected  several  hundred  years  ago)  is  to  be  derived  from 
this  source.  A  glance  at  its  '^  theory  and  practice"  suggeists  many 
things  to  him  who  sets  up  to  be  the  teacher  or  guider  of  men. 
Abf)ve  all,  it  continually  thrusts  upon  him  the  question — without 
answer  to  which  he  cannot  budge  an  inch — whai  is  man?  and  to 
what  end  is  he  what  he  is  \  The  main  stimulus  presented  to  the 
learning  mind  is  wealth  and  popular  fame — the  trophies  of  w^orld- 
ly  success.  To  this  end  is  the  intellect  whetted,  ard  every  other 
quality  blunted  that  might  turn  the  keenness  of  its  edge.  To  be 
sharp  rather  than  straight  seems  the  study  and  the  inculcation. 
Cuteness  excites  envy,  but  "Honesty  is  a  fool,  and  Trust,  his 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman."  The  boy  that  can 
drive  a  good  trade  with  liis  brother  gives  better  promise  than  one 
that  throws  a  dime  to  a  beggar  and  divides  his  dinner  at  scliooL 
Arithmetic  is  the  key  to  thrift,  and  geography  an  extensive 
Bcherne  of  "real  estate."  Literature  is  a  thing  of  trade,  and  sci- 
ence prostitutes  herself  for  bread.  Anything,  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  modern  touchstone,  must  "  pay."  Is  it  to  this  end  that  man 
is  what  he  is  ?  Wherever  we  start,  we  come  at  last  to  this :  man 
is,  in  part,  made  from  the  dust  of  the  earth;  which  aforesaid  dust, 
in  the  metaphysical  jargon,  is  matter;  w^hich  matter,  in  its  mani- 
fold forms  and  motions,  is  a  means  of  mental  manifestations.  The 
aggregate  of  rr^atter — the  universe  and  its  motions — are  the  mani- 
festations of  the  infinite  mind.  The  human  body  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  To  set  this  body  in  the  right 
place,  facing  the  right  way,  and  then  to  remove  all  barriers  to  the 
freedom  of  its  motions — giving  it  the  longest  and  truest  scope  of 
action-^is  not  this  the  education  and  final  consummation  of  a 
man  ?^-developing  all  proportionally— not  suffering  the  head  to 
overbear  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  head — that  they  may  live  to- 
gether, co-operate  and  die  together.  Or  shall  we  educate — de- 
▼elop^^xclusively  the  truck-horse  element  of  bone  and  muscle  in 
one,  and  the  brain  element  in  another,  ^  find,  at  tho  conclusion 
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of  onr  experiment,  that  tLey  are  good  for  nothing,  to  the  owner, 
apart? 

Every  stont  pair  of  arms  will  somewhere  find  a  head  to  direct 
their  uses.  Is  it  not  better  that  the  directing  head  be  found  on 
their  own  shoulders  ?  For  wliat  other  can  take  an  equal  interest 
in  them,  or  tell  so  well  when  they  are  tired,  and  ache?  And 
then,  again,  what  can  be  more  convenient  to  a  well  contriving 
head  and  a  brave,  designing  heart,  than  two  strong  hands  to  exe- 
cute their  purposes  ?  For  who  can  serve  a  man  so  well  as  him- 
self? And  if  he  be  well  served  himself,  has  not  the  world  her 
best  share  of  him  ?  Their  interests  are  identical,  and  furthered  or 
hindered  by  the  same  conjunction  of  forces.  The  good  a  man  does 
cannot  be  separated  from  his  neighbor,  and  the  wrong  he  does  his 
fellow  is  mainly  to  himself.  Education,  then,  is  a  sort  of  boiid  of 
union  between  the  head  and  heels,  with  the  heart  between  them, 
or,  at  least,  lays  bare  the  danger  of  divorcing  them.  Thaf  is,  in- 
tellect and  health — physical  robustness  and  vigor — must  be  poised 
on  the  point  of  love,  the  essence  of  moral  law  and  conscience,  on 
which  it  may  turn,  like  an  endless  joint,  in  a  thousand  difierent 
places,  and  never  swerves  from  its  true  centre.  •  From  college  halls 
we  will  take  some  books,  and  add  some  tools.  "We  will  teach  less 
theology  and  more  Christianity — less  sectarianism  and  more  piac- 
tical  virtue,  right,  and  honor,  and  truth — the  foundation  and  cen- 
tre of  all  these — the  dependence  of  well-being  and  well-doing —  ' 
and  reveal  the  mysteries  of  that  philosophy  which'  proves  that  it 
13  better  to  be  honest  than  learned — benevolent  than  rich.  Let  it 
be  hinted,  also,  that  we  go  about  in  places  and  times  where  and 
when  success  is  more  irtglorious  than  defeat — which  is  the  (>nly 
victory.  As  the  Tuscans  say,  "  the  foremost  in  badness  is  fore- 
most, also,  in  such  honor  as  is  going."  "When  scoundrels  go  in 
procession,  the  devil  carries  the  cross."  "When  we  have  made 
honor  more  honorable  than  knowledge,  we  shall  soon  instruct  that 
right  is  more  right  than  the  "expediency"  that  has  supplanted  it, 
and  more  wise,  withal. 

What  is  good  for  the  individual  is  the  best  for  the  mass.  What 
he  needs,  it  is  a  boon  to  all  to  let  him  have,  whether  it  be  a  look 
or  a  holiday ;  for  men  must  be  educated  to  play,  too,  as  well  as 
to  work  and  to  calculate ;  nay,  his  primitive  instructress,  his  mo- 
ther nature,  is  dominant  over  all  false  diseipline,  and  sets  him  to 
play  in  spite  of  his  gravity.  But,  from  unwise  hindrance,  he 
sports  by  stealth,  and  makes  the  devil  his  playfellow.  A  man 
may  ^^  smile  and  be  a  villain  still,"  but  no  completed  rascal  I^i^^l^ 
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the  hnmor  of  amusement  in  him.  Play  has  educated  more  men 
than  books,  and  the  old  grimalkin  is  exi)ert  from  the  sports  of  lier 
kittenhood.  From  "fetching  mad  bounds"  in  the  wildest  of  glee 
are  the  courser's  limbs  clothed  with  strength  and  ''his  neck  with 
thunder."  Play  is  our  first  schoolmaster,  and  happy  is  he  who 
enjoys  his  tutelage  the  longest.  From  the  spade  to  the  book, 
from  the  book  to  the  ball,  is  the  natural  round.  An  hour's  hearty 
sport  will  grow  more  muscle  than  a  day's  drudgery.  There  is 
spirit  in  it — co-operation  of  mind  and  body — and  the  help  of  emu- 
lation, also — the  mainspring  of  all  executi(»n.  "  Man  cai'cs  not  to 
be  great  but  for  his  fellow  man."  He  works  and  plays  n^ore  for 
others  than  himself.  "It  costs  more  to  clothe  our  neighbors' 
eyes  than  our  own  backs."  Xo  man  will  forsake  terra  fivma 
to  spin  round  his  own  axis  of  motion  the  second  time,  for  his  own 
amusement;  but  give  him  spectators,  and  he  Mill  turn  you  ninety- 
nine  back  summersaults,  oft-hand,  and  break  his  neck  trying  the 
hundredth.  But  he  never  could  have  turned  the  ninetieth  if  his 
twentieth  had  not  once  been  an  impossibility — to  him.  Kot  by  do- 
ing so  much,  but  by  doing  a  little  nioi^t^,  is  advance  made — growth 
secured.  There  is  infinite  stimulus  in  clap}>ing  hands  and  ap- 
plauding lungs.  We  ai'e  mainly  indebted  to  others  for  the  opin- 
ion we  hold  of  ourselves.  This  is  not  a  truth  to  be  proud  of,  and 
there  is  some  ground  to  hope  that  there  is,  here  and  tliere,  a  Uian 
that  it  is  not  the  truth  of — one  who  goes  to  his  duty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  whom  the  "most  sweet  voices"  of  his  fellow  men 
are  as  tinkling  cymbals  to  the  deep-toned  utterances  of  eternal 
right  and  justice.  When  the  poet  saye,  "man  cares  not  to  be 
great  but  for  his  fellow  men,"  he  ,speaks  of  him,  also,  as  he  is, 
not  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Ladders  and  vaulting  horses  are  better  parts  of  colleges  than 
retorts  and  crucibles.  It  is  little  prolit  to  a  man  to  fill  his  head 
with  books  and  hij3  lungs  with  tubercles  at  the  saflie  time.  What 
use  to  carry  in  his  single  skull  a  digest  of  universal  lore  if  he  can- 
not digest  his  dinner?  Vice  is  a  j^recursor  of  physic,  and  there  is 
much  sanctity  in  sound  digestion  ;  for  though  tlie  flesh  be  the  seat 
of  sin,  it  is  the  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  also.  "  More  water 
runs  by  the  mill  than  the  miller  wots  of."  So  there  was  more 
meaning  in  the  old  lady's  reply  than  the  parson  thought,  who 
said,  "God  has  not  deserted  you  in  your  old  age."  "Ko,  sir ;  I 
have  a  very  good  appetite  still.** 

The  crusade  against  the  principle  of  popular  amusements  is  a 
war  upon  christiamtyi  and  a  campaign  against  morals,  ^he.  boy. 
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of  whatever  growth,  who  is  dnven  from  pTiblic  recreation  and 
pleasure,  seeks  it  in  seeret,  and,  nnder  the  cover  of  darkntsp,  is 
not  over  nice  ot  his  limits.  Habit  and  w^e,  with  blunted  i>ride 
and  sensibility,  convert  his  private  indulgences  into  oj  en  ]  rac- 
tices,  and  soon  his  undingnifced  example  tlirows  the  weight  of 
what  influence  he  has  into  the  scale  of  common  vice.  Bad  liabits 
and  worse  example  are  strong  barriers  to  pious  instruction.  By 
over  zeal,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  good  cause  are  become  its 
foes.     Could  they  realize  their  haste,  they  would  sit  down. 

It  is  everywhere  too  plain  that  the  uses  of  the  body  are  under- 
rated, denied  or  overlooked  ;  that  the  lelative  worth  of  brain  and 
muscle  is  unduly  estimated.  The  heavier  the  head  the  stouter 
the  swimming  to  keep  it  above  water.  By  itself,  brute  force  is 
the  lowest  of  all  things;  but  mind  needs  machinery,  and  the  very 
"  skeleton  is  a  system  of  levers."  Muscles  "rig  a  purchase  "  and 
pry.  The  soul,  scorning  the  Archimedean  perplexity,  goes  be- 
yond, supplies  the  fulcrum,  and  so,  together,  the  world  is  moved. 
Finding  that  the  spirit  cannot  walk  alone  without  it,  we  must 
come  back  a  little  from  our  contenipt  of  the  flesh.  The  true 
principles  and  full  impoit  of  physical  education,  whatever  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  the  pupil,  must  no  longer  be  ignored  by  our  ''insti- 
tutions of  learning."  Or,  if  the  time-honored  folly  must  be  per- 
sisted in,  new  schools  must  be  established,  on  the  right  basis — 
suited  to  the  man  and  the  time — universities,  indeed,  adapted  to 
the  universality  of  man's  aims  and  aptitudes.  Tliat  teinn  of  teach- 
ing that  custom  denominates  education,  can  do  no  more,  at  best — 
and  that  is  much — than  to  start  one  on  his  career — start  him  right 
or  wrong.  If  wrong,  leading  through  a  life  of  blunders,  down  to 
his  final  rest,  an  experienced  old  dolt — if  it  does  not  prematurely 
cut  him  off  a  young  one.  If  rightly  started,  and  there  be  teach- 
abilities in  him,  the  educational  process  goes  continually  on,  bring- 
ing him  to  his  "eternal  mansion,"  a  wise  old  man,  who  leaveff  the 
world  better  for  his  having  been  in  it. 

There  lies,  in  every  man,  the  power  to  distinguish  himself 
worthily,  if  to  himself  he  will  be  true.  He  is  full  of  forces — a 
peripatetic  powder  magazine.  He  may  be  let  off  in  fit,  regular 
and  effective  discharges — "letting  the  world  know  what  o'clock  it 
is"— or  in  untimely  and  desperate  explosion,  fatal  to  himself  and 
all  connections.  To  all  human  api)rehension,  his  life  is  a  ship- 
wreck and  a  mockery,  a  sham  and  a  disaster. 

It  is  the  part  of  education,  in  its  life  term,  to  look  to  it  t]jat  no 
mau  turn  out«  failure^     IVhen  sh^  has  made  the  i^o§|  ^^BtIc 
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got  out  all  that  was  to  be  had  out  of  him—she  has  not  failed,  nor 
has  he,  and  their  united  tasks  are  completed  together.  With 
all  appliances,  and  the  best  of  medication,  all  shall  not  realize  ed- 
ucational salvation.  But  we  have  this  comfort — what  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  mend  is,  though  he  see  it  not,  already  whole. 
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HISTORICAL  RESEARCnES  UPON  THE  CULTIVATED  GRAIN 
FRUITS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Br  Fredxrick  Brgndxl,  M.  B. 

Facts  are  decisive  in  science.  The  more  free  from  prejudices 
we  make  use  of  facts  in  scientific  investio^ationSj  the  sooner  will 
disappear  those  obsolete  opinions  founded  on  hypothesis  and  mere 
credit.  As  it  was  said  that  all  mankind  had  descended  from  one 
paradisiacal  couple — spread  from  a  single  point  of  the  earth — so  the 
whole  creation,  animal  and  vegetive,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
propagated  from  one  common  centre.  It  was  a  horror  to  think 
that  ditferent  conditions,  distributed  all  over  the  earth,  should  ef- 
fect ditferent  products  genuine  to  particular  localities.  Radical 
inquiries  at  the  head  of  those  of  A.  DeCandolle,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "  Botanical  Geography,"  from  whom  we  take  most 
of  our  statements,  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  free  view  into  this 
matter. 

or  all  our  vegetable  products  the  bread-fruits  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  native  country  of  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  their  geographical  distribution  to  ascertain, 
is  tl*e  aim  ^f  the  following  treatise. 

ZEA  MAIS,  L.     Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. 

"No  one  contests  the  American  origin  of  the  maize,"  are  the 
words  q(  a.  p.  DeCandolle,  quoted  by  Lyell,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Geology^'"  ch.  xxxvii,  with  no  dissenting  remark.  But  Bonafous, 
the  author  of  the  most  important  treatise  on  maize,  Ilistoire  Na- 
turelle,  Agricole  et  Economique  du  Mais,  Paris  et  Turin,  1836, 
attributes  to  tke  same  an  eastern  home.  In  confuting  this  asser- 
tion, we  follow  A.  DeCandolle,  Geographic  Botanique,  Paris,  . 
1855,  page  d^S.  Crusaders  are  said  to  have  brought,  in  1204, 
tfrora  Asia  Miftor  to  Italy  a  purse  full  of  grains  of  a  golden  color, 
.and  partially  white,  (bursam  unam  plenam  de  semine  sen  granis 
'de  colore  auree  et  partim  albo,)  which  they  called  "Meliga." 
tSeveralold  writers  make  mention  of  said  "  Meliga,"  or  *'  Mjlya," 
:and  Crescenzio,  a  century  before  Columbus,  explains  the  manner 
4rf  cttltirating  th«  "  Milica;"  and  this  manner  is  the  "^P^lflfp 
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Bonafous,  which  is  in  nso  for  the  maize  in  this  age.  Delile 
(Flore  d'Egy}>te)  remarks  that  the  Sorglio,  or  Millet  of  India — 
IIolcus  Sorghum,  L. — the  same  plant  which  is  sometimes  planted 
by  farmers  as  a  curiosity,  under  the  name  Egyptian  corn  or  Mum- 
my corn,  cultivated  in  the  orient  of  old,  has  grains  "de  colore 
aureo  et  partim  alho."  Cardan,  in  the  I6th  century,  says  that  the 
wheat  cultivated  in  America,  called  maize,  resembles  in  habit  the 
plant  called  in  Italy  Milica  or  Sorghum.  Georges  de  Turre,  1(185, 
says  that  "  the  maize,  or  Turkish  wheat,"  imported  since  a  few 
years  in  Ualy^  has  a  stalk  resembling  that  of  the  Meliga  or  Sor- 
ghum. In  the  Italian  language  the  words  Melega,  Melic^f  Melliga, 
Miglio  ludiano,  Panicolndiano,  uieanllolcus  Sorghum,  L.  In  the 
Piedmoiitese  dialect  only  the  term  Meliga  is  in  use  for  both  Zea 
and  IIolcus,  the  latter  distinguished  by  the  term  Melia  rossa,  or 
Melia  de  ramasse.  (lied  corn  or  brown  tv^rn.)  Otherwise,  the 
Maize  is  called  Grano  turco,  Sorgo  turco,  Formentone,  Granone, 
Grn,no  Siciliar*a,  Grano  d'  India,  etc.  After  all,  that  grain  brought 
by  the  crusaders  proves  to  have  been  an  unknown  variety  ot 
Sorghum.  Perhaps  it  was  our  broom  corn,  (Sorghum  saccharatum, 
Pers.)  whose  undoubted  native  home  is  East  India  and  Arabia. 

The  name  Turkish  wheat,  which  is  given  to  the  maize  in  most 
of  the  European  languages,  proves  as  little  an  oriental  origin  as 
the  English  name  turkey,  given  to  the  well  known  American 
bird.  The  Turks  call  it  Egyptian  wheat ;  the  Egyptians  Dourah 
of  Syria. 

Such  specific  names  are,  in  many  cases,  either  inappropriate — 
for  instance  in  Asclepias  Syriaca,  L.,  a  name  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, as  given  to  an  American  plant,  and  changed  into  Asclepias 
Cornuti,  or,  when  local,  denote  only  the  country  wherefrom  the 
plant  immediately  was  introduced,  no  matter  whether  it  is  the 
native  country  or  not. 

Popular  names,  however  important  to  the  investigator  on  bo- 
tanical gc^ography,  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  in  many  cases. 

Xo  author  who  traveled  in  Asia  or  Africa  before  the  discovery 
of  America — no  Hebrew,  no  Greek,  no  Roman  writers — make 
mention  of  a  grain  fruit  which  could  be  deemed  to  be  the  maize. 
The  Zea  of  the  Greeks,  which  name  is  now  adopted  as  the  generic 
name  of  our  plant,  was  not  the  maize,  but  the  spelt — Triticuui 
8i)olta,  L. 

No  Egyptian  sculpture  shows  any  vestige  of  maize — no  sar- 
cophagus contains  that  grain  amongst  tho  wheat,  barley,  millet 
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and  otlier  products  of  that  country  wliicli  are  represented  on 
many  monuments,  and  found  in  every  sarcophagus.  A  single 
case  is  known  that  u  traveler,  Mr.  Eifaud,  found  the  grains  of 
the  maize  in  a  sarcoj)liagU'?.  DeCandolle  doubts  hot  at  all  the  ve- 
racity of  that  gentleman,  but  suspects  him  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  some  humbug  of  his  Anibio  guides. 

On  the  other  side,  tlie  maize  is  represented  on  many  ancient 
South  American  works  of  art ;  lias  been  found  in  tlie  oldest  cata- 
combs, and  is  proved  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian and  Mexican  nations.  Garcilaso  do  la  Vega,  (Commenta- 
rios  Roales  de  los  Incas,)  and  other  early  Peruvian  writers,  de- 
scribe tlie  luxury  of  the  artilicial  golden  gardens,  (huertas  de  oro,) 
mentioning  the  maize  plant  and  the  maize  spikes  (niazorcas)  as 
]nade  particularly  exact,  which  proves  that  the  maize  has  l)eea 
considered,  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  as  an  important  bread  crop 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  old  world,  the  plant  was  unknown.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  state  of  cultivation  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  (like  as  the  old  Greeks  had  their  Deme- 
ter — the  Komans  their  Ceres)  had  a  goddess  named  Cinteute,  who    ' 
derived  her  name  from  that  of  the  maize,  "Cintii,"  and  received 
the  first  olferings  of  the  maize  harvest.     The  name  njaize  is  de- 
rived from  the  Ilaytian  word  mahiz. 

Bernal  Diaz,  the  author  of  tJie  Conquest  of  Mexico,  says :  "  The 
country  produces  nuiize,  red  pepper  and  many  other  tilings." 

The  maize  is  not  named  among  the  five  alimentary*  species  in-r 
troduced  into  China  2822  before  the  Christian  era,  but  was  intro- 
duced first  in  the  17th  century.  In  East  India,  says  lyoxburgb, 
in  his  Flora  Indica,  it  is  cultivated  only  as  an  object  of  luxury ; 
nowhere  as  an  alimentary  fruit. 

Moreover,  the  different  species  of  Zea  are  all  American.  Steu- 
del,  in  Synopsis  Plantarum  Glumacearum,  numbers  seven  spe- 
cies* ;  but  he  remarks  :  "  Forsan  onmes  species  varietates  unius 

*^l.     Zea  \f  avh,   L. 

2.     Zka  Uikta,  Bim.     All  over  hirsute;  leaves  yearly  parallH  to  the  culm,  pendulous; 

lij^ule  very  exsert^^d,  involucre  of  a  few  bract j< ;  male  flowers  approximate  in 

the  rliachis,  scs-»ile ;  Ftamena  mostly  2 ;  aecd  obovate  at  the  apex  rotundate 

Binning.     In  Calitornia. 
8.     Zea  Kostrata,  Bon:     Spike  elongated  ;  seeds  at  the  apex  recurved  mucronate. 

In  Pern. 
4.     Zea  Macrocarpa,  KhfrMJi.     Seeds  compressed  plane  ;  white  quadrupte  heavier 

than  of  the  common  speoiea ;  albumen  all  farinaceous.     In  Peru, 

6.  Zea  Ccraoua,  Afolini     Cujra  low;  leaves  serrate.     In  Chili, 
8.     Zea  Oryptosperxa,  Bon.    In  Buenos  Ayret, 

7.  Zba  Ertthrolkpis,  Bon.  digitized  by  GoOglC 
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ejusdemqne  speciei,  culturse  proles.''  (Perhaps  all  varieties  ol 
one  species  produced  by  culture.)  And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  no 
undoubted  wild  growing  specimen  of  our  cultivated  plant  has  been 
found.  DeCandolle  (Bot.  Geogr.,  page  951)  says:  A.  de  St. 
Hilaire  meant  to  recognize  the  wild  plant  in  Zea  Mays  tunicata, 
whose  grains  are  entirely  covered  with  elongated  and  acute 
glumes,  as  to  be  seen  in  a  figure  in  Eep.  of  Com.  of  Pat.,  1853, 
page  98.  A  young  Guarany  Indian  told  him  that  this  plant  was 
growing  in  the  moist  forests  of  Paraguay. 

The  common  maize  being  the  sole  grass  whose  grains  are  na- 
ked, St.  llilaire  presumes  that  the  above  form  is  tlie  primitive  one 
of  the  species. 

Bonafous  takes  it  for  a  different  species,  and  calls  it  Zea  Cryp- 
tosperma.  He  received  the  grains- from  Buenos  Ayres,  under 
the  name  of  Pinsingallo,  with  the  note  that  cultivation  does  not 
alter  the  character  of  the  spike. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Bonafous,  Dr.  Lindley  gives 
a  figure  and  description  of  the  same  maize,  the  grains  of  which 
had  been  sent,  by  Mr.  Floy,  €)f  New  York,  to  the  horticultural 
society  of  London.  Mr.  Floy  said  he  received  them  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  assured  that,  after  a  cultivation  ol  two 
or  three  years,  the  spike  loses  the  glum'es,  and  takes  the  character 
of  common  maize. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  the  cultivated  grain,  planted  in  moist 
openings,  must  alter,  after  some  time,  producing  the  primitive 
form  of  the  plant.  And  now  there  is  left  the  question:  TVhich 
is  the  primitive  home  of  the  wild  plant — South  America  or  North 
America-^r  both  of  them  ?  In  South  America  the  cultivated 
plant  was  certainly,  in  very  early  times,  spread  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  perhaps  naturalized  in  the  north. 

The  cultivation  of  maize,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  old  world, 
extends  from  the  Azores  over  the  southern  part  of  Europe ;  the 
pQOSt  northward  point  being  the  50  deg.  north  latitude,  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  In  a  small  degree  it  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Egypt,  the  East  Indies  and  China;  more  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Portu- 
guese introduced  the  grain.  In  America  its  cultivation  extends 
from  Cl^li,  40  deg.  south  latitude,  to  64  deg.  north  latitude,  where 
at  Cumberland  House,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  plant 
U  cultivated  b^  the  Hudson  Ba^  Company.    There  are  many  va- 
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rief  ics  of  maize.  The  Agricnltural  Report  of  patent  oflBce,  1853, 
iiuinbors  twenty  varieties  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

Afrer  Ileller,  (Reisen  in  Mexico,  1845-48,)  the  most  known  cul- 
tivated varieties  in  Mexico  are:  I,  Maiz  de  padus,  with  small, 
ciicltt  rowed  spikes ;  2,  Maiz  Manchado  or  (Jhinesco,  a  rich 
kind,  with  wliite,  yellow  and  red,  and  sometimes  blue  grains;  3, 
]\fii;:  Blanco,  which  furnishes  a  tine,  sweet  flour;  4,  Maiz  Ania- 
rillo  a.,grucso,  the  most  cultivated,  with  two  to  three  spikes  of  300 
to  01)0  grains,  b.,  bequeno,  smaller  but  heavier;  5,  Maiz  Cuaren- 
tano,  or  Oh)te  Colorado,  which  ripens  very  soon  and  gi*ow8  in  the 
c  >l(lest  districts;  (),  Maiz  TarJio,  or  de  Riego,  the  most  productive 
variety  around  the  cfty  of  Mexico  on  moist  land.  The  popular 
name  of  the  maize  amongst  the  Mexican  Indians  is  Tlaolli. 

The  Xorth  American  Indians  cultivated  the  corn  before  the 
c«j]«niization  of  the  states.  By  colonists  it  was  first  planted  in 
Virginia,  ItJOS  ;  in  Massachusetts,  1G21. 

One  variety,  the  early  Mandan  corn,  (Zea  Mays,  b.,  Prac- 
cox,  with  a  very  short  culm,  spathes  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
culm,  seeds  mostly  in  eight  rows,  Nntt.,  Gen.  II.,  203,)  is  success- 
fully cultivated  by  the  natives  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  as  high  up 
as  its  sources,  ripening  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety  could 
exist. 

TRITICUM  VULGARE,  L.    Wheat. 

AVheat  is,  next  to  Indian  corn,  the  most  important  grain  crop 
in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Out  of  about  twenty  cultivated  species 
of  the  genns  Triticum,  generally  one  is  cultivated  in  this  country, 
Tritlcum  Yulgare,  L.,  with  two  varieties — the  summer  wheat  and 
the  winter  wheat.  Both  varieties  were  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Wheat  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Ilebrews.  It  was  one  of  the  five  bread  fruits  introduced  into 
China,  2822  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Emperor  Chiu- 
nong,  and  (at  least  the  summer  wheat)  has  a  Sanscrit  name.  In- 
deed, as  far  back  as  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we 
meet  this  nourishment  of  man,  whose  probable  hopie  is  to  be 
sought  between  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

We  find  difierent  opinions  uttered  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
times.  Moses  calls  Palestine  the  land  of  wheat,  barley  and  wine. 
Homer  and  Diodorus  mention  Sicily  as  tlie  home  of  the  wheat; 
Strabo  says  that  in  Hyrcania  (the  southern  shore  of  the  Oaspiaa 
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Sea)  the  wheat  grows  spontaneously.  In  anotlier  passage  he  says 
the  same  of  the  northern  part  of  India,  (in  Musicani  regione.) 

Several  modern  travelers  assert  that  they  have  found  the  wheat 
in  a  wiUl  state  in  Western  Asia.  Olivier,  traveling  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  country  unlit  for  cultivation,  says: 
"  We  found  in  a  ravine  the  wheat,  tlie  barley  and  the  spelt,  which 
we  had  seen  already  in  ?k[esopotaniia."  BuUinsa  found  the  wheat 
on  the  Mount  Sipylos,  in  Asia  iiinor,  eatst  of  Smyrna,  in  a  loca- 
tion where  it  certainly  grows  spontaneously. 

The  great  variety  of  names  in  use  for  the  wheat,  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  indicate  an  exten- 
sive primitive  home  of  this  plant ;  and,  although  neither  in  Pales- 
tine nor  in  Northern  India  has  it  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  it  is 
very  probable  that  its  primitive  habitation  occupied  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  ilediterranean  Sea.  At  pre- 
sent the  culture  of  wheat  is  spread  over  Middle  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia  and  North  Africa,  China  and  North  Amer- 
ica to  50  deji;.  north  latitude.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is 
cultivated  ia  Chili  and  the  La  Phxta  states — Capiffnd  and  X.  S. 
AValcs,  in  Australia.  More  extensive  details  are  to  be  found  in 
Agricultural  Report  of  Comm.  of  Patent  Office,  ISoS,  i^agc  CSS. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  into  the  western  hemisphere  dates 
back  to  the  iiret  establishment  of  European  settlements  in  Illinois 
to  about  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  century.  We  add  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  controversy  amongst  the  French  botanists,  which 
arose  in  the  last  years,  about  the  origin  of  wheat. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  1853,  mentions  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Esprit  Fabre,  at  Agole,  in  France,  who 
asserts,  that  certain  kinds,  if  not  all,  of  our  cultivated  wheats  are 
nothing  more  than  peculiar  forms  of  jEgilops  Ovata,  L.,  or  of 
-ffigilops  Triaristata;  Willd.  From  the  jEgilops  Ovata  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  ti*ue  wheat;  which,  from  careful  culti- 
vation in  the  open  field  for  four  consecutive  years,  has  retained 
its  form  and  yields  harvest  like  those  of  other  wheat.  (Des  iEgi- 
lops  du  midi  de  la  France  et  de  leur  transformation  par  E.  Fabre, 
Montpellier,  1853.) 

Mr.  Godron,  1854,  published,  in  Ann.  de  Se.  IV.,  1,  215,  a 
memoir,  "De  la  Fecoudation,  Naturelle  et  Artificielle,  des  iEgi- 
lops  par  le  Triticura^"  in  which  he  demonstrates — 1,  that  hybrids 
are  produced  spontaneoiisly  amongst  grasses,  and  .Egilops  Triti- 
coides  is  the  fii-st  known  hybrid  grass ;  2,  that  .ffJgilop  8  and  Triti- 
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cnm  fonn  only  one  genus ;  and  3,  that  the  observations  of  Mr, 
Fabre  bj  no  means  prove  neither  that  the  cultivated  wheat  ia  de- 
rived from  Jlgilops  Ovata,  nor  that  one  species  can  be  trariS- 
formed  into  another  sj>ccies,  -itgilojjs  Triticoides,  Keg.,  being 
nothing  else  than  an  hybrid,  gradually  returning  to  the  original 
form  of  one  of  its  parent •. 

In  1855  Mr.  Jordan  published  his  researches  into  this  matter, 
in  Ann.  d.  Se.  IV.,  4,  205.  (Memoire  surr^;^ilops  Triticoides, 
etc  )  lie  demonstrates  that  vEgilops  Triticoides,  Reg  ,  the  j)lant 
of  Mr.  Godron,  is  nothing  else  than  a  sterile  deformity  of -^Egi- 
lops  Ovata,  L.;  and  the  pretended  transition  form  of  Mr.  Fabre  is 
a  proper  species,  introduced,  as  so  many  other  plants  around 
Montpellier,  from  the  orient,  viz  :  ^gllops  Speltaiformis,  Jordan. 

Mr.  Godron  again  defends  his  experiences  in  an  article  pub- 
lished iu  Ann.  d.  Sc.  IV.,  5,  71.  He  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

Jordan  simply  denied  the  observation  of  Fabre  and  Dnnal ; 
but  he,  (Godron,)  himself,  had  submitted  the  same  to  further  ex- 
amination, which,  not  being  founded  on  hypothesis,  resulted  in 
the  following  certain  facts :  From  grains  out  of  the  same  spike 
of  ^gilops  Ovata  have  been  produced  two  dilferent  ^Egilops,  to- 
wit:  ^EgU.  Ovata  and  JEg,  Triticoides.  The  spikes  of  ^EgiU^ps 
Ovata,  which  have  been  fecunditied  with  the  pollen  of  Triticum 
vuljrare  barbatum,  produced  aEgilops  Triticoides,  with  long  awns, 
such  as  Kequien  observed.  jEgilops  Ovata  fecunditied  by  Triti- 
cutn  vulgare  rauticum  produced  an  -^g.  Triticoides  with  very 
short  awns*  The  latter  form,  of  which  Jordan  makes  uo  mention, 
grows  in  a  wild  state  near  Montpellier. 

As  to  the  sterility  of  .^g.  Triticoides,  Godron  denies  the  same, 
having  some  instances  of  the  contrary.  But  even  if  that  should 
bo  the  case,  it  would  be  no  argument — ^many  true  species  of 
grasses  being  propagated  only  by  shoots. 

^Vhen  Jordan  establishes  a  new  genus,  Spelta,  out  of  the  genus 
Triticum,  Godron  says  :  "-^Egilops  and  Triticum  form  really  one 
genus,  which  has  been  separated  artificially.*^ 

Then  he  establishes  five  hybrid  forms  of  -^gilops  Ovata  and 
-^g.  Triaristata,  as  a  small  tribe,  to  which  belongs  JEg.  Speltce- 
formis,  of  Jordan. 

^  The  specimens  of  the  last  year's  crop  of  Mr.  Fabre  have  no  de- 
ciduous spikelets,  like  -^g.  Speltseformis.  Evidently,  the  latter 
is  the  form  of  the  first  years  of  cultivation. 
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We  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  ahove  montioned  pnhli- 
cationvS,  but  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  different  opinions. 

Fabre  Hnd  Dnnal  adhere  to  Lamark's  theory  of  transmnfalion 
of  species;  but  we  know  that  wheat,  at  leaftt,  in  historical  time, 
has  not  been  subject  to  any  change,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  grains  out 
of  th^  Egyptian  sarcophagus  produced  exactly  the  same  form  of 
wheat  as  our  cultivated  one.  Godron  tights  in  the  tile  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  hybridity.  We  believe  that,  in  an  artilicial  way,  hy- 
bridity  is  possible  between  species  of  grassts ;  but  against  their 
spontaneous  h3'bridation  is  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  her- 
ninphrodite  grass  flowers  proceeds  in  the  bnd,  when  the  glumes 
are  closed  together. 

Jordan  belongs  to  the  most  pertinacious  advocates  of  tlie  sta- 
bility of  species,  and  to  those  botanists  wlio  are  fond  of  sepai-a- 
ting  genera  and  multiplying  species.  Godron  very  proj)erly 
blames  him  that,  although  in  analytical  investigations  giving 
a  great  weight  to  small  differences  in  regard  to  size  or  distinct- 
ness of  teeth,  awns,  nerves,  etc.,  he  ]jay8  not  enough  attention  to 
the  experiments  of  others,  and,  disregarding  the  facts,  as  stated 
by  them,  rather  adheres  to  his  speculative  theories. 

This  matter  is  interesting  enough  to  cause  further  investigation. 

SECALE  CEREALE,  L.    Eye. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  about  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  rye,  but  indeed  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a  wild  state. 
Linnseus,  and  afterwards  Persoon  and  NuttaJI,  both  copying  the 
former,  call  the  Isle  of  Greta  the  home  ol  the  rye  ;  Kunth,  and  af- 
ter him  Studel,  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  C  Koch,  pre- 
tended to  liave  found  Secale  cereale  in  a  wild  state  in  West  Arme- 
nia ;  but  Ledebour,  who  has  seen  the  plant  collected  by  C.  Koch, 
identified  the  same  with  Secale  anatolicum,  Boiss,  a  new  species, 
spread  over  Asia  Minor  from  Bithynia  to  Armenia.  There  are 
six  species  of  Secale  growing  wild,  from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but 
none  identical  with  the  cultivated  one.  The  rye  seems  not  to  bo 
known  in  East  India,  as  there  is  neither  a  Sanscrit  nor  a  modern 
Indian  name.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  cultivate  it ;  the 
Greeks  knew  not  more  of  it,  than  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Ma-^ 
cedonia  or  Thraciii.  Pliny  mentions  rye  as  cultivated  at  the 
foot  of  the  AlpB«    The  botanical  name,  secale^  is  deriyed  from 
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the  Celtic  Segal,  from  wLicli  is  derived  the  French  word  Seigle. 
The  Spanish  name  centeno  (ineanuig  centesimal)  is  no  original 
name.  The  Germanic  nations  as  well  as  the  Shivouian  use  proper 
names,  Koggen,  Rye,  Zjto,  an  indication  of  the  very  ancient  cul- 
ture of  this  bread  crop  amongst  those  northern  nations,  between 
the  Caspian  sSoa  and  the  AtUmtic  Ocean. 

A.  De  Candolle  (Geogr.  Botan.  1, 938)tak^s  into  ^consideration 
a  fact,  which  points  at  the  eastern  part  of  this  tract  of  land  as  the 
native  country  of  the  rye.  In  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc., 
the  rye  grows  spontaneously,  sometimes  on  land  on  which  it  was 
cuhivated  the  preceding  year;  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
cuUivated  land.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  j>articnlarly  in 
Hungary,  Dahnatia,  and  Transylvania,  the  rye  is  found  on  road- 
sides, and  even  in  prairies.  De  Candolle  arrives  at  the  concla- 
Bion  that  the  culture  of  rye  has  been  established  all  over  those  lo- 
calities, where  the  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  And  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  the  ease  with  most  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  They  are  cultivated  in  their  original  home.  Tliey 
occupy  the  whole  territory  in, a  cultivated  state,  wherever  natural 
conditions  produced  thorn  in  a  wild  state  ;  or  the  climate  and  the 
quality  of  ground  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  they  do  not 
grow  any  more,  neither  wijd  nor  cultivated,  in  their  original  home. 

nOKDEUM  TULGARE,  L.    Barley. 

The  barley  is  called  in  the  French  language,  orge  ;  in  the  Ger- 
man, Gerste  ;  in  the  Spanish,  Cebada. 

There  are  seven  cultivated  species  of  harley,  of  which  two  are 
found  in  Abyssinia  (Ilordeum  deticiens,  Steud,  and  Hordeum  ma- 
crolepis  A.  Braun,)  one  in  East  India  (II.  Ilimalayense  Ritter,) 
and  four  in  Europe,  (D.  Zeocriton,  L.,  II.  Hexastichon,  L,/the8ix 
rowed  barley,  Bigp,  H.  Dietichnm,  L.,  the  two  rowed  barley,  and 
H.  vulgare,  L.,  the  four  rowed  barley,  which  is  the  most  cultiva- 
ted in  this  country.) 

"We  follow  A.  De  Candolle  in  search  of  the  original  home  of  the 
common  barley.  It  was  cultivated  in  tlie  most  ancient  times,  in 
Egygt  and  Syria,  not  in  China.  In  India  the  six  rowed  species 
has  a  Sanscrit  name.  The  Eomans  cultivated  the  two  rowed  and 
six  rowed  barley.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  tbree  8j>ecies,  the  two, 
four  and  six  rowed.  At  present  only  the  two  latter  species  are 
cultivated  in  Greece.     (Fraas  Synopsis  Flor^  Clasfiical.) 
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Passnges  in  Deuteronomy  and  Diodonis  of  Sicily,  call  Pales- 
tine the  home  of  barley  and  wheat.  Moses  of  Chorene  indicates 
the  bank  of  the  Kur,  in  Georgia,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  Derose, 
Babylonia,  Marco  Pu!o,  the  province  of  Balaschiana  in  Is  orth  In- 
dia; Tlieophrastus  and  Pliny,  India;  Pausanias,  Phrygia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  the  home  of  barley.  But  these  authors  did  not  sulH- 
ciently  distinguish  the  cultivated  and  the  spontaneous  plant — at 
all  events  the  species,  which  they  mean,  is  uncertain. 

Olivier,  a  traveler  in  the  Orient  from  170i!-08,  pretended  to 
have  found  the  barley,  several  tinges,  in  a  wild  state  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. O.  A.  Meyer,  in  his  catalogue  of  plants  the  Ciuicasus,  af- 
firms that  of  llordenm  distichon,  L.,  grows  spontaneously  on  the 
prairies  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Lenkoran  and  Baker. 

C.  Koch,  on  the  Ivur,  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  found  the 
connnon  barley  only,  cultivated,  but  he  found  a  new  sj>ecies,  11. 
gpontaneum,  in  Shirwan,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  type  of  Ilord. 
zeocriton,  L.,  and  which  Ledebour,  having  examiiied  the  spe- 
cimen, reduced  to  a  variety  of  Hordeum  distichum,  found  by 
Kotschy,  in  Southern  Persia.  Willdenow  says  that  Ilordeunj,  vul- 
gare  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and  near  Samara,  in  Russia ;  Hordeum 
distichon  near  the  river  Samara,  in  Tataria.  The  latter  is  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  the  region  where  C.  A.  Meyer  found  Hordeum 
distichon.  But  the  former  indication  is  very  doubtful,  as  Gas- 
sone,  the  best  authority  in  this  case,  names  no  species  of  cultiva- 
ted barley  as  spontaneous  in  his  Synopsis  Florse  Sicul^e. 

The  above  statements  and  the  great  variety  of  names  witii  dif- 
ferent roots,  in  the  European  languages,  show  that  the  primitive 
home  spreads  over  a  very  lai-ge  tract  of  hind  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone  of  tho  Old  AV^orld. 

The  culture  of  barley  has,  of  all  bread  crops,  the  most  northern 
extension.  It  reaches  in  Eui'opethe  22d  deg.  north  latitude;  in 
America  not  far  beyond  the  50  deg.  north  latitude.  It  grows  and 
ripens  on  the  Himalaj^a,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  and  higher 
yet  on  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  It  was  introduced  into 
North  Ajiierica  16U2. 

V  AYEXA  SATIYA,  L.    Oats. 

The  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  cultivate 
oats,  but  the  Germanic  nations  seem  to  have  used  them  in  early 
times.  As  Pliny  (xviii,  17,)  eays,  their  bread  was  made  of  oats. 
The  Latin  name  avena  is  derived  from  German  Hafer^  which  is 
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nearly  the  Russian  and  Bohemian  oves,  and  the  Polish  ovies, 
and  this  again  the  English  oats. 

In  North  England  it  is  called  hauer.  The  Tatars  say  sulu,  the 
Hungarians,  zab,  the  Illyriun  nations,  ovas,  zob,  silj,  pir,  jahri. 
Galenas  (De  alinientorum  facultatibns,)  saj's,  that  oats  were  abun- 
dant in  Asia  Minor. 

This,  and  the  fact  that,  like  the  rye,  oats  grow  spontaneously  on 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  eastern  part  of  temperate  Europe,  in- 
dicates where  we  have  to  search  for  the  original  home  of  this 
plant.  LinnjBus,  Persoon  and  other  botanists,  relying  upon  the 
statement  of  the  navigator,  Anson,  regard  the  island  Juan  Fer- 
nandez as  the  original  home  of  oats;  but  in  Steudel's  Plants  Glu- 
raacefe,  we  find  amongBt  known  species  of  the  genus  Avena,  not 
one  which  grows  wild  in  the  said  island ;  and  from  Chili,  the  next 
country,  only  three,  aad  those  three  Chilian  species.  Avena  arig- 
nensis,  Steud.,  A.  Preslii,  Kunth,  and  A.  Scabrivalvis,  Trin.,  have 
1-3  nerved  glumes — the  cultivated  oats  5-9  nerved  glumes.  The 
fiwt  that  all  the  wild  growing  species,  wliieh  are  united  in  one  char- 
acteristic section  of  the  genus  with  the  cultivated  species,  are  found 
only  in  the  Old  World,  is  a  suiKcient  objection  to  the  above  men- 
tioned opinion,  and  gives  to  the  oats  an  incontestible  eastern  origin. 

In  California  a  sort  of  oats  is  said  to  grow  wnld.  We  got  tlie 
seeds  of  these  oats  with  hygroscopic  awns  and  rufescent  hairiness, 
from  a  farmer,  sent  to  him  from  California,  under  the  name  Cali- 
fornia oats. 

After  examination,  we  take  it  to  be  Avena  fatua,  L.,  or  a  variety 
of  it — perhaps  A.  hirtula,  Lag.,  which  grow*  wild  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  region,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Califor- 
nia, with  other  grains,  by  the  Spam'ards.  The  Mexican  species, 
A.trichopodia,  Presl,  has  the  glumes  shorter,  ^d  only  1-3  nerved. 
In  North  America,  oats  were  introduced  in  1602. 

PANICUM  MILIACEUM,  L.— Millet. 

We  do  not  know  that  millet  is  cultivated  in  this  state.  There- 
fore, only  a  few  words.  Several  cultivated  species  of  Panicum 
had  a  Sanscrit  name,  which  proves  an  early  cultivation  in  India. 
Two  sorts  were  introduced  into  China  A.  2822  before  the  chris- 
tian era.  The  modem  Chinese  cultivate  the  Panicum  Miliaceum, 
L.  and  italicum,  L.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  nations  cultivated 
millet ;  but  which  species  is  unknown. 
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Mr.  Lapbara,  iu  Wise.  Agr.  Transactions  III,  calls  the  millet  a 
native  of  Turkey — upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know. 

FAGOPYRUM  ESCULEXTUM.    Moench.— Blckweeat. 

The  buckwheat  was  unknown  to  the  Eomans  and  Greeks.  It 
is  first  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  the  "  Odenwald" — the  moun- 
tains between  Maine  and  Neckar,  in  Germany — under  the  name 
of  heydenkom,  by  Tragus,  1552.  Ca^salpin,  in  1583,  describes 
it  as  cultivated  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Formentone,  or  Sar- 
esinuiu.  The  name  Fagopyrum  was  established  by  the  botanists, 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  grain  to  the  beechnut.  The 
French  name,  ble'  Sarrasin,  has  been  interpreted  in  diiferent 
ways.  Eeynier  derives  it  from  the  Celtic  words  "had  rasin" 
(red  wheat ;)  but  this  tenn  does  not  exist  in  the  Bretonic  diction- 
aries. It  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Sai-rasin  is  derived  from 
the  dark  color  of  the  grain,  whicli  color  is  a  popular  attribute  of 
the  Moors  and  Sai*acens;  or  tlie  buckwheat  has  been  thought  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Saracens,  from  Asia,  into  Kortheni  Africa, 
and  thence  into  Spain  and  Southern  Europe.  Bosc,  in  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  ^  Agriculture,  says  so;  but  without  any  proof. 

Neither  Ebn  Baithar,  an  Arab  physician  in  Sevilla,  in  the  xiii 
century,  in  his  writings,  speaks  of  the  same*,  nor  Desfontaines,  in 
Flora  Atlantica,  nor  Munby,  in  Flore  d'  Alger,  nor  Boissier,  in 
his  Voyage  en  Espagne. 

Eeynier  remarks,  in  his  Economic  des  Celtcs,  that  the  culture 
of  buckwheat  does  not  exist  in  Afiica  and  Spain,  and  that  it  ex- 
ists in  France,  just  in  those  provinces  into  which  the  Arabs  did 
not  penetrate. 

In  India  the  plant  is  now  cidtivated ;  but  certainly  not  in  an- 
cient times,  as  the  j^lant  has  no  Sanscrit  name. 

Link  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  buckwheat  came  to  Europe 
from  the  east,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  popular  names  in  the 
Eussian  empire.  The  Polish  name,  tatarka,  and  the  Esthonian, 
tatrikat,  signify  that  the  plant  was  introduced  from  Tataria. 
Another  name  is  very  common  in  the  Slavonic  countries,  gi*etscha 
in  EuFsia,  gryka  in  Poland,  grikki  in  Lithuania,  which  indicates 
a  transmission  by  the  Greeks,  either  from  Byzantium  or  Tauris, 
(the  ancient  name  of  Crimea.)  The  Hungarians  say  hajdena, 
haritska,  the  serbes  elda;  the  Germans  haiden  in  some  districts; 
but  the  name  more  generally  used  is  buchweizen,  (from  buche, 
beech,  and  weizen,  wheat,)  from  which  the  Low  Qeqnan  buck? 
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weydt,  and  the  English  buckwheat.  The  Italians  say  Faggina ; 
(from  the  Latin,  fagns,  beech;)  the  Catalans,  fajol;  the  Castil- 
lians  alforjon  or  alforfon.  After  Griesebach,  Sestini  found  the 
species  spontaneous,  near  Constantinople ;  but  no  author  confirms 
that,  and  nobody  indicates  the  plant,  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
the  Caucasus.  Ledebour,  in  Flora  Eossica,  indicates  it  as  grow- 
ing in  Middle  Russia,  {nearly  spontaneous,)  in  the  deserts  of 
South  Russia,  in  the  Baikal,  and,  perhaps  Dahuria.  Rose  says 
Olivier  found  it  in  Persia.  The  most  probable  home  of  the  spe- 
cies, after  all,  is  East  Russia  and  Siberia. 

There  are  two  other  cultivated  species,  Polygonum  tataricum 
L.,  and  P.  marginatum.  Roth ;  the  former  growing  wild  in  Siberia, 
the  latter  in  China  and  Nepal. 

The  buckwheat  was  brought  to  North  America  by  the  Dutch, 
in  1626. 

We  conclude  this  treatise  with  an  enumeration  of  those  grain 
fruits  which  are  most  generally  cultivated  in  other  countries,  but 
not,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  state  of  Illinois  : 

Triticum  CoMPosnuM,  L.    The  Egyptian  wheat. 

Triticum  Spelta,  L,    The  spelt. 

Triticum  Monoccum,  L.,  Avena  orientalis,  Schreb ;  the  Hun- 
garian oats  and  Avena  Nuda,  L.;  which  is  perhaps  only  a  varie- 
ty of  Avena  sativa,  L. 

Ortza  sativa,  L.  ^  The  rice. 

Chenopodiitm  Qdtnoa,  Willd. ;  which,  like  the  buckwheat, 
strictly  taken,  not  belongs  to  the  grain  fruits,  being  no  grasses, 
but  being  used  as  bread  crops. 

The  QuiNOA  is  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Granada,  Peru  and  Chili. 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

LETTER  FROM  LIEUT.  MAURY  TO  DR.  KENXICOTT. 

University  of  Yirginia,  18/A  Scpt,^  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  the  copy 
of  a  piece  from  the  American  Farmer,  that  I  might  go  furtlier, 
and  solicit  your  co-operation  in  giving  effect  to  the  plan  of  which 
it  treats. 

The  outlines  are  general,  but  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable 
you  to  comprehend  the  main  features  of  the  plan.  Should  it  strike 
you  favorably,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  helping 
hand,  by  bringing  it  before  the  proper  society  or  societies  in  your 
state,  for  consideration. 

As  suggestive  of  the  action  of  the  society,  and  also,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  nieans  by  which  the  plan  may  be  forwarded,  be  pleased 
to  see  the  accompanying  rough  draft  of  a  resolution. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  waste  words  in  argumentation  on  one 
hand,  or  in  apologies  on  the  other,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent. All  that  I  have  to  add  is  simply  to  submit  the  proposition 
to  you  that  I  have  made  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  ask  such  help  in  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  issue  as,  in 
your  judgment,  may  seem  good. 

With  great  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tours,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY. 
Db.  J.  A.  Kjennicott, 

Chicago^  Illinois. 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  THE  FxYRMERS. 

By  LiKCT    Maury,  U.  S.  N. 

Obseryatoby,  WAsnixGTON,  Junt  18,  '55. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Gkntlemkx — I  am  mucli  obliged  to  you  for  your  favor  of  the 
9tb  inst.  You  are  right ;  I  did  not  intend  to  confine  the  appeal 
to  the  farmers  of  any  "  pent  up  Utiea."  I  intended  to  make  it  as 
broad  as  the  land. 

You  ask  for  the  plan  of  co-operation.  It  is  very  simple  and 
calls  on  the  farmers  for  little  mbre  than  good  will. 

I  first  want  authority  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  to 
confer  with  other  meteoroloijists  and  men  of  science,  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  meteor- 
ological observations  for  the  land,  as  we  have  done  for  the  sea. 

If  any  ofiieer  of  the  government  were  authorized  to  say  to  the 
farmers,  as  I  have  to  the  sailors,  here  is  the  form  of  a  meteorolo- 
gical journal ;  it  shows  you  the  observations  that  are  wanted,  the 
hours  at  which  they  are  to  be  made;  tells  what  instruments  are 
required,  and  how  they  are  to  be  used  ;  take  it,  furnish  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  observations,  and  iu  return  the  government  will 
discuts  them,  and  give  you  a  copy  of  the  results,  when  published 
— he  would  have  at  once,  and  without  cost,  a  volunteer  corps  of 
observers  that  would  furnish  him  with  all  the  data  requisite  for  a 
complete  study  of  both  agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology. 

Such  an  ofter  to  the  sailors  has  enlisted  a  corps  of  observers  for 
the  sea,  by  whose  co-operation  results  the  most  important  and  val- 
uable, and  as  unexpected  as  valuable,  have  been  obtained. 

Could  not  at  least  one  farmer  be  found  on  the  average  for  eve- 
ry county  in  every  state  that  would  gladly  undertake  the  observa- 
tions %  I  don't  think  there  would  bo  any  difiiculty  on  that  score. 
Sailors  have  been  found  to  do  as  much  for  every  part  of  the  sea — 
on  the  average,  ten  observers  for  a  state  would  be  sufficient. 

Now,  if  we  could  get  the  English  government,  and  the  French 
government,  and  the  Russian  government,  and  the  other  christian 
6t^U:efl,  both  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  to  do  the  sameby  their 
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fiirmers,  we  sliall  have  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet  covered 
with  ineteorological  observers,  acting  in  concert,  and  eliciting 
from  nature,  under  all  varieties  of  climate  and  circumstance,  an- 
swers t^j  the  same  questions,  and  that,  too,  at  no  other  expense 
than  what  each  government  should  choose  to  incur  for  the  discus- 
sion and  publication  of  the  observations  that  are  made  by  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects. 

"What  is  wanted  in  a  system  of  observations  like  this,  is  uni- 
formity. Hence,  co-operation — an  agreement  to  observe  the  same 
things  at  the  same  times — is  essential  to  anything  like  success. 
We  want  not  only  corresponding  observations  as  to  the  time,  but 
we  want  them  made  with  instruments  that  ar6  alike,  or  that  can 
be  eom{>ared  ;  and  tlien  we  may  expect  to  find  out  something 
certain  and  valuable  concerning  the  movements  of  this  grand  and 
beautiful  machine,  called  the  atmosphere. 

SupiH>se  a  pretentious  fly  should  place  itself  upon  a  steam  en- 
gine, and,  from  its  own  little  narrow  contracted  field  of  observa- 
tion, attempt  to  expound  the  structure  of  the  entire  machine.  If 
it  had  the  int<3lligence  both  to  observe  and  to  reason,  it  would  not 
find  itself  more  bewildered  than  any  one  does  and  must  who,  from 
an  isolated. series  of  meteoroh>gical  observations,  attempts  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  atmosphere  and  regulate  climates. 

If  you  ask  me  to  state,  beforehand,  what  particular  discoveries 
or  special  results  of  value  I  expect  to  make,  I  answer,  if  [  could 
tell,  I  would  not  ask  your  assistance  to  make  them.  The  fields 
meteorological  are  large — there  are  many  of  them — and  all  that  I 
do  know  about  them  is,  that  there  is  in  them  mighty  harvests  of 
many  sorts. 

Some  years  ago  I  commenced  such  a  system  for  the  sea,  as  I  am 
now  advocating — and  as  I  now  both  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
— for  the  land.  After  we  had  been  at  work  a  little  while,  and 
begun  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  useful  results,  by  discovering  new 
truths  and  facts,  congress  authorized  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
employ  three  small  vessels  of  the  navy  to  assist  me  in  perfecting 
these  discoveries,  and  pushing  forward  investigations. 

Now,  you  would  have  said,  what  two  things  can  be  more  re- 
mote than  maps,  to  show  which  way  the  winds  blow,  and  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  !  Yet  it  seems  that  tliey  are 
closely  connected;  for  researches  undertaken  for  the  one,  are  found 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  other.  Among  tbo  early  fruits  gathered 
by  pushing  our  discoveries,  even  with  the  slender  moans  aftbrded 
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hv  con";re68 — for  the  eecretarv  was  authorized  to  let  me  have  these 
three  small  vessels  only  in  case  they  should  cost  nothing — there  is 
a  promise  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic.  We  are 
told  by  the  public  prints,  that  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose,  the  money  raised,  contracts  rtiade,  and  the  cable  that  is 
to  hold  the  wires  and  span  the  ocean  commenced  to  be  made.  I 
liavo  a  piece  of  it  now  on  the  table  before  me. 

One  of  the  results  of  getting  the  wires  across,  will  be  to  place  the 
farmers,  with  their  provision  markets  and  produce,  exactly  half  the 
distance  in  time — and  time  now  seems  to  be  the  only  true  measure 
of  distance — from  Europe  that  they  now  are.  Let  us  illustrate 
the  value,  in  one  respect  only,  of  this  telegraph  to  the  farmers.: 
A  demand  springs  up  in  England  for  breadstuffs,  for  instance. 
The  news  must  now  wait  f  >r  the  steamer  to  sail  before  it  is  ready 
to  come ;  and  by  the  time  she  reaches  our  shores,  and  the  produce 
can  be  sent  forward,  the  chief  granaries  of  Europe  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  the  American  dealer  finds  himself  too  late  in  the 
market. 

But  when  that  telearaphic  plateau,  which  we  have  discovered 
in  the  Atlantic,  shall  be  threaded  with  the  magnetic  cable,  the  in- 
telligence will  be  known  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Lonis  and 
New  Orleans,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  Liverpool.  Straightway  tl\e  pro- 
duce is  put  in  motion,  and,  instead  of  coming  in  "the  day  after  the 
fair,"  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  it  will  arrive  with  the  young  of 
the  flood  that  comes, rolling  in  from  the  east  to  meet  the  demand. 
By  this  achievement,  or  by  the  achievements  which  these  investi- 
gations at  sea  have  already  accomplished  in  the  shortening  of 
voyages  and  saving  of  time,  who  have  been  the  greater  gainers, 
the  farmers  or  the  merchants  ? 

Storms  on  land  have  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  that  is,  they 
commence  at  one  place,  and  frequently,  after  several  days'  travel, 
end  at  some  other ;  at  least,  so  it  is  held.  What  would  it  be 
worth  to  the  &rmer,  or  the  merchant,  or  to  any  body,  if  he  could 
know,  with  something  like  certainty,  the  kind  of  weather  he 
might  expect  one,  two,  three  or  more  days  ahead  ?  I  think  it  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  such,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  would  be  among 
the  first  fruits  of  tjiis  system  of  observations  that  I  wu  proposing. 

Certain  of  the  observers  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country 
would,  probably,  be  required  to  make  daily  reports  to  the  central 
office,  in  Washington,  as  to  the  weather,  each  for  his  own  station 
— say  at  9  A.  H.  This  would  sooq  ^able  as  to  determine  the 
law«  ef  progress,  m  well  i^  the  suurth  ef  the  yarioog  atatos  of. 
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weather,  sndi  as  gales^  mins,  snow  storms  and  the  like ;  8o  that 
by  knowing  in  what  part  of  the  country  a  storm  had  arisen,  we 
should — learning  through  the  telegraph  the  direction  it  might 
.take — bo  enabled  to  calculate  its  rate  of  travel,  and  to  predict, 
within  a  few  hours,  the  time  it  would  arrive  at  different  places  on 
its  line  of  march ;  and,  knowing  these,  the  telegraphic  agency, 
which  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country  has  established  here, 
would,  withoBt  more  ado  or  further  cost,  make. the  announcement 
the  next  morning  in  all  the  papers  of  the  land*  I  allude  to  this 
as  an  exemplification,  only,  of  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  plan. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to  telegraph  in  advance 
of  every  shower  of  rain ;  but,  without  doubt,  the  march  of  the 
rains  that  are  general  can  be  determined  in  time  to  give  the  peo- 
ple in  some  portions  of  the  comitry,  at  least,  wanung  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

Such  an  office  as  will  be  required  here  in  Washington  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  this  plan  is  already  in  existence.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  was  secretary  of  war,  and  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army.  There  the 
meteorological  observations  that  are  made  at  our  military  posts 
9,ve  discussed  and  published ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
Interesting  reports  concerning  the  meteorology  and  climates  of 
our  country  that  has  ever  appeared  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion there.  Or  such  an  office  might  be  made  a  branch  of  the 
"agricultural  division  of  the  patent  office."^  In  either  case,  the 
nucleus  for  it  is  already  in  existence,  and  tlie  only  expense  neces- 
sary would  be  on  account  of  the  addition  to  the  force  of  the  office 
that  would  be  required  to  discuss  the  observations  atler  they  are 
made. 

Hence,  you  will  perceive  that  what  I  want  is,  that  the  farmers 
and  printers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  weather,  should 
not  only  give  me  their  good  will,  but  that  they  should  use  their 
influence  in  helping  to  bring  about  such  a  system  of  meteorologi- 
cal co-operation  for  the  land  as  we  have  already  established  for 
the  sea. 

I  make  the  appeal  to  the  farming  interest,  especially,  because 
that  is  the  great  interest  to  be  subserved  by  the  scheme  ;  and  if 
the  farmers  do  not  really  care  enough  about  it  to  use  their  influ- 
ence with  their  representatives  in  congress  to  procure  the  very 
trifling  appropriation  that  is  required  to  get  it  under  way,  I  do 
pot  see  why  I  give  myself  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 
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Will  you  not  bring  the  subject,  in  some  tangible  shape,  before 
the  agricultural  societies  of  the  country  ?  A  simple  memorial 
from  them  to  congress  would  not  fail  to  procure  all  the  legislative 
aid  necessary. 

Some  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Europe  are  ready  to  join 
us  in  such  a  plan  ;  and  with  authority  to  confer  with  them  offi- 
daily  as  to  details,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  governments 
of  the  world  would  undertake,  each  for  itself,  and  within  its  own 
territories,  a  corresponding  series  of  observations,  so  that  we 
should  then  be  able  to  study  the  movements  of  this  great  atmos- 
pherical machinery  of  our  planet,  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  hither- 
to, in  isolated,  detached  parts. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY,  Li.  U.  S.  JST. 

N.  B. — Series  of  observations,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been 
undertaken  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  objects  more 
or  less  general  and  useful.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Henry,  the  imme<Hate  object  of  which  is  an  investigation  of  the 
law  of  storms.  Several  of  the  states  and  many  individuals  are 
co-operating  with  him  ;  also,  those  of  Louisiana,  by  Dr.  Barton, 
concerning  sanitary  laws,  and  those  of  Prof.  Espy,  and  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  plan  now  proposed  is  not 
calculated  to  interfere  with  any  of  these ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
furtherance  of  them  all,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  being  uni- 
versal, and  in  establishing  co-operation  and  concert  between  the 
observers  at  sea  and  those  on  land. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PIAKTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Bt  I.  A.  Lapbam,  of  Milwaukee,  Wi9C0iu»iii. 

Dnring  several  journeys  through  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  vari- 
ous times,  since  the  year  1836,  I  have  carefully  noted  her  botani- 
cal  productions,  and  hence  am  able  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
species  growing  within  her  boundaries.  But  the  following  enu- 
meration embraces  many  species  which  I  have  admitted  on  the 
authority  of  others. 

As  early  as  1794,  Andre  Michaux,  a  distinguished  botanist  of 
France,  visited  Illinois  in  search  of  plants,  which  were  to  be  sent 
home  to  enrich  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  his  own 
beautiful  country.  In  1803  was  published,  in  Paris,  his  "Flora 
Borcali-Americana,"  the  first  general  work  on  the  botany  of  North 
America,  in  which  a  number  of  plants  are  set  down  an  having 
been  found  ^'zn  rcgione  lUinoensis^^^  or  "  in  vastis^iinus  prateu'^ 
sibus  PAnoensibus.^^ 

In  1826  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck  published  his  contributions  towards 
the  botany  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  the  lOlh  and  11th  volumes 
(1st  series)  of  Silliman^s  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
But  most  of  the  localities  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck  are  in  Missouri. 
In  the  same  work,  volume  46,  for  1843,  we  find  a  catalogue  of  a 
collection  of  plants  made  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by  Charles  A. 
Geyer,  with  critical  remarks,  &c.,  by  Georgu  Engelmann,  M.  D., 
of  St.  Louis.  In  this  paper  several  new  species  are  described, 
and  quite  a  number  added  to  the  flora  of  the  state. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Short,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  published,  in  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Medicine,  for  March,  1845,  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servations, (made  in  autumn)  on  the  flora  of  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois. He  traversed  the  central  portions  of  the  state,  and  return- 
ed by  a  diflerent  route,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  examining  the  face  of  the  country  and  it*  productions,  under 
a  great  variety  of  aspects.  Being  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and 
traveling  in  a  light  covered  wagon,  well  prepared  for  making  ex- 
tensive collections,  his  observations  are  of  great  vaLoe)  and  ladd 
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mnch  to  our  knowledge  of  tlie  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  state.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  a  few 
of  his  very  graphic  descriptions : 

"In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  surface  of  Illinois  may 
be  very  appropriately,  as  it  is  natural!}',  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts. First — the  heavily  timbered  tracts  which,  for  the  most  part, 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  which,  extending  into  the  middle  and  northern  portions, 
are  found  in  detached  bodies,  surrounded  by  prairies,  and  in  these 
situations  are  called  'groves.'  These  groves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  contiguous  to  and  often  bounded  by  water  courses,  which 
liave  preserv^ed  them  from  the  action  of  fire.  Secondly — the 
open  prairies  of  from  one  to  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  entirely 
destitute  of  trees,  and  indeed  of  all  other  woofly  plants,  except 
along  the  margin  of  water  courses  which  occasionally  pervade 
them.  Tliirdly  —the  *  barrens,'  or  tracts  somewhat  intermediate 
between  the  two  former,  being  spai^sely  covered  with  oak  trees  of 
several  different  kinds,  and  of  considerable  size,  with  ^  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  various  shrubs  and  annual  plants.  The  third  region 
bears  a  close  relationship,  both  in  appearance  and  productions,  to 
the  districts  in  Kentucky,  which  are  called  'barrens' — tracts  of 
country  which  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  from  more  open 
prairies  to  densely  timbered  forests.  The  vegetation  of  these 
three  districts  is,  of  course,  essentially  different;  but  ajmrt  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  trees,  which  constitute  the  grand 
feature  of  distinction,  the  annual  and  suffruticose  ])lants  are  wide- 
ly different,  and  indeed  in  many  respects  entirely  dissimilar. 
Even  the  productions  of  the  open  prairies  vary  greatly  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  prairie  may  be  high,  rolling,  rich  and  dry,  or  low,  flat, 
wet  and  clayey. 

"On  fairly  entering  the  prairie  region,  and  reaching  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  immense  natural  meadows,  the  view  presented  to 
the  eye  of  a  novice  in  such  scenery  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
sort.  But  beautiful,  imposing,  and  even  grand,  as  is  this  spectar 
ele,  I  must  own  that,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. The  flora  of  the  prairies — the  theme  of  so  much  ad- 
miration to  those  who  view  them  with  an  ordinary  eye-^does  not, 
when  closely  examined  by  fhe  botanist,  present  that  deep  interest 
and  attraction  which  be  has  been  led  to  expect.  Its  leading  fea- 
ture is  rather  the  unbounded  profusion  with  which  a  few  species 
oocor^  in  certain  localities,  than  the  mixed  varietur  of  different 
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species  occnring  anywhere.  Thus,  from  some  elevated  position 
in  a  large  prairie,  the  eje  takes  in,  at  a  glance,  thousands  of  acres 
literally  empurpled  with  the  flowering  spikes  of  several  species  of 
lialris ;  in  other  situations,  where  a  depressed  or  flattened  sur- 
face and  clayey  soil  favor  the  continuance  of  moisture,  a  few  6i)e- 
cies  of  yellow-flowered  coreopsis  occur  in  such  profuse  abundance 
as  to  tinge  the  entire  surface  with  a  golden  burnish.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  an  aggregation  of  individuals  of  one  or  more  species 
to  something  like  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  certain  localities,  ob- 
tains even  in  regard  to  those  i)lant8  which  are  the  rarest  and  least 
frequently  met  with;  for  whenever  one  specimen  was  found,  thero 
gouerally  occurred  many  more  in  the  same  immediate  neighbor- 
hood." 

After  enumei-ating  the  principal  species  of  Graminea?,  Dr. 
Short  adds :  "  All  these  grasses,  in  their  young  and  tender  states, 
are  eagerly  devoured  by  cattle.  As  they  become  harder  and  less 
siwculent  by  age  the  coarser  are  rejected,  and  the  more  tender  are 
sought  for.  Among  these,  I  believe,  the  viffa  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite, both  for  grazing  and  for  hay.  All  of  them,  however,  ai'O 
cut  promiscuously  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  occur,  as  fre- 
quently they  do,  in  large  natural  meadows,  occupying  the  ground 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  vegetables,  they  yield  a 
productive  return  to  the  labor  of  the  mower;  and  when  well 
cured  make  excellent  hay.  Our  horses,  which  liad  never  before 
been  accustomed  to  any  other  than  the  cultivated  grasses,  ate  this 
natural  hay  with  great  avidity.  The  quality  of  these  grasses, 
both  for  pasture  and  mowing,  is  much  improved  by  the  buuiing 
of  the  prairies  during  the  winter,  which,  destroying  the  dead  and 
dry  stems,  aflbrds  a  better  and  earlier  bite  in  the  spring,  as  well 
as  a  cleaner  swath  for  the  scythe;  and  by  protecting  certain  por- 
tions of  the  prairie  from  the  action  of  lire  until  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  vegetation  is  then  so  much  retarded  by  a  late  burn, 
as  the  settlers  call  it,  as  to  afford  good  pasturage  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  season." 

To  Dn  S.  B.  Mead,  of  Augusta,  Hancock  county,  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  a  catalogue  of  tlie  plants  growing  in  that  vicinity,  and  also 
for  very  numerous  specimens.  He  has  probably  devoted  more 
time  and  labor  to  the  examination  of  Illinois  plants  than  any 
other  botanist,  and  his  collections  now  form  part  of  most  of  the 
principal  herbaria  of  the  world. 
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To  Dr.  Georj]^e  Engelmann  I  am,  also,  much  indebted  for  a  list 
of  the  plants  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  mostly  op- 
posite St.  Louis.  His  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  this 
country  is  well  known,  and  will  give  conlidence  to  any  statements 
that  rect  upon  his  authority. 

In  Wood's  Chiss  Book  of  Botany  a  number  of  species  are 
credited  to  Illinois. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  information,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  extensive  collections  of  plants 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott,  Mr.  Emile  Claussen,  and  others, 
and  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  hold  at  Chicago,  in  1855.  This  col- 
lection, besides  adding  quite  a  number  to  the  species  before  known 
as  belonging  to  the  state,  was  of  material  aid  iu  showing  their 
distribution. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  the  follo^ving  is  a 
pretty  full  list  of  the  plants  growing  naturally  within  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Farther  researches  will  undoubtedly  reveal  some  new 
treasures ;  but  compared  with  the  whole,  their  number  will  be 
small. 

A  glance  at  the  geographical  position  of  IllinoivS,  with  a  know- 
led.;e  of  her  principal  topographical  features,  will  prepare  us  to 
look  for  a  rich  flora.  Bordering  on  the  great  lakes ;  bounded  on 
her  whole  western  side  by  the  great  Mississippi  river;  with  the 
valley  of  the  Wabash  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Ohio  on  the  south, 
she  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  southern  ex- 
treme of  the  state  lies  in  latitude  37  deg.,  or  nearly  as  far  south  as 
the  l()\ver  part  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
only  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  at  low  water,  at  Cairo, 
above  the  ocean  level.  Here  are  found  quite  a  number  ot  plants 
that  do  not  extend  into  the  central  aud  northern  portions  of  the 
state.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  following  catalogue  by  the 
letter  S.  The  north  line  of  the  state  is  in  latitude  43  deg.  30 
min.,-and  partakes  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  character  of 
the  south  part  of  the  adjoining  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  plants 
in  the  following  list  found  here,  and  whicli  do  not  extend  into  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state,  are  distinguished  by  the 
letter  N. 

The  central  portions  of  the  state  lie  on  a  nearly  uniform  plain, 
whose  average  elevation  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  Lake 
Michigan,  (578  feet  above  the  ocean)  and  constitute  the  great  prai- 
rie districts.  These  are  rapidly  being  subdued  and  converted  into 
^'impr«y^  k^ds^"  from  whieh  ahuofit  every  trace  of  the  original 
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vegetation  is  destroyed.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  many  of 
the  species  here  enumerated  will  exist  no  longer  in  Illinois.  Al- 
ready the  number  of  "  introduced"  species  (mostly  vile  weeds)  is 
very  considerahle. 

Mere  catalogues  of  the  plants  growing  in  any  locality  might, 
without  a  little  reflection,  be  supposed  to  possess  but  little  value ; 
a  supposition  which  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  The  intelligent 
farmer  looks  at  once  to  the  native  vegetation  as  a  sure  indication 
of  the  value  of  new  lands.  The  kinds  of  timber  growing  in  a  giv- 
en locality  will  decide  the  qualities  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  farmer  will  be  interested  to  find  how  few  of  the  plants 
he  so  assiduously  cultivates  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  phy- 
sician will  see  which  of  the  plants  having  medicinal  value  may  be 
gathered  in  his  neighborhood  ;  and  may  thus  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  when  no  time  is  allowed  to  send  to  a  distant  apothe- 
cary, be  enabled  to  effect  important  cures.  The  cabinetmaker, 
the  wheelwright  and  all  other  workers  in  wood  will  find  what  ma- 
terials are  at  hand  to  answer  their  purposes.  The  horticulturist 
will  look  over  the  list  with  deep  interest  to  find  what  flowers 
and  shrubs  may  be  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  purchasing  and  transporting  from  the  east  (per- 
haps covered  with  noxious  insects,)  the  very  plants  he  could  have 
found  near  his  own  door. 

Such  lists  are  also  useful,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  show- 
ing the  geographical  limits  of  species,  and  their  difi*usion,  whether 
general  or  confined  to  limited  districts.  Many  very  useful  as  well 
as  highly  interesting  results  are  obtained  by  comparing  difier^ 
ent  catalogues  and  by  the  study  of  the  statistics  of  different 
floras. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration  that  there  are  over  seventy 
species  in  Illinois  that  attain  the  height  and  dignity  of  forest  trees, 
including  twelve  or  thirteen  species  of  oak.  The  rich  bottom 
lands  along  the  margins  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Wabash,  afford  specimens  of  the  noblest  and  most  gigantic  trees 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  west.  It  was  here  that  Michaux  be- 
came so  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  forests  of  the  new  world.  "  The  difliculties,  privations  and 
dangers,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  at  that  early  day,  in  thefce  un- 
settled wiMs,  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  but  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  these  were  more  than  balanced  in  Ins  mind  by  the  de- 
lightfl  which  he  experienced  in  traversia^  a   luitherto  nntrod^ 
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Avn  region,  tlimu'^li  whicLj  in  retirence  to  tlic  Vv^hii^  <«r  stiencrc, 
uutl  jIk'  hiburi  of  i;ivilii£atkm^  it  iiiaj^  truly  be  said : 

lie  b^fit  h\»  wiiv  u'hi'P^  tft*srr;?bt  rci^iia  «u!jlItoc 

OVr  f.H.'His  silrKt  $itir«'  tin*  Lirih  ftf  tUiU'  !''**" 

Tli<^  ^*  Sylva  .NiiJumf'aujt*'  ni'  iii,s  kuii   resaaiiifl   \<t  iliis  day  tke 
«jjily  :stnndard  wmk  on  tin-  Furcet  Trt^L'S  uf  iLo  riiikHl  ytotoe. 


LIST  fff  ihe.  Xtjfi^ral  Orikr.9  of  [lliium  Planh^  with  tht  numler  of  imii' 
grTfOH^  r/ai  introtinrci  Jtptcir^  ^  and  iha  teholt  number  of  spreirs  nnfiiw 
of  (hr  tiori^ifrfi   rnitct/  Sfafi's,  {ifftiitding  K^ilucky  and  rirginia)  from 
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List — Continucil. 


Oi-dcra. 


Illinois  riant  a. 
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List — Continued. 


Orders. 
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*^  ii  '    ■  t 
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'   **'' 
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<i.,   . 
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I.'     .Ml, 

N.J.I. 
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I'  •  CB, 

L-    U - 

1I\  c,Vi.n  Muiuc*  IT, 

Ai!i:irxii;  iaccic, . . 


i.l.i 


Sniilac.'C.', 

LlhiCcU 

J«;np-,u-o;e 

ronunt'lviiact'i 

Or:iinine;u, .  .  . 


K.'i 


Totp.l  Phfiinoficamous 


i'iiices, 

Total,  . 


LIST  of  the  principal  J^atural  Orders j  arranged  according  to  ike  numler 
of  Indigenous  Orders  in 


Illinois. 


CompoitBB, 

(jr.iniinaj, 

Cvprraccaj, 

Leiriiminoscoc, 

Ilo^uceje 

HcrophularinacciB, . 
Kunuiu'ulaccffi, . . . . 

LabiftioaB, 

Vmi)illiroi©, 

Crucifcrffi, 

Or<'hi(l:u'(  ffl, 

P..hp,la,.c,B, 

KnphorhiiiceaD, . . . . 
Cupulllci©, 


Northern  t7.  S. 


IGG  '  ConiposiUB,. 


Kri 
97 
49 
32 
30 
80 
28 

ly 

18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


CvperatT®,. 

GraniincaB, 

Lc^iiminosesb,  ... 

Rosacea;, 

Ericaecffi, 

Scrophularinaoe©,' 

Orchidaces, 

llaniincuUcce,. . . 

Labiateaj, 

CrucifcraB, 

Umbilliferw, , 

Onagraoc©, 

Caryophyllaco©, . . 


273 
213 
1M2 
01 
71 
C'i 
64 
61 
49 
49 
46 
37 
36 
30 


From  tliose  tables  it  will  bo  seen  that  there  are,  in  Ulinois,  one 
liimdred  and  sixty-six  species  of  compositess,  or  coxppowd  fio^j^ 
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ering  plants  ;  one  hundred  and  two  of  Graminea?,  or  trne  grasses; 
ninety-seven  of  Cyperaceae,  or  sedire  grasses ;  and  forty-nine  of 
Leguminosete,  or  plants  of  the  pea  laniily.  The  whole  number  of 
Bpecies — one  thousand  and  fifty-two — is  almost  exactly  half  the 
number  found  to  be  natives  of  the  Northern  United  States ;  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  when  we  compare  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  great  classes  of  plants.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  there 
are,  in  Illinois,  more  true  grasses  than  Cj*pei*ace?e  ;  while  in  the 
whole  Northern  United  States  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  the 
species  are  more  concentrated  into  the  larger  orders.  The  large 
orders,  Compositas,  Graminje,  Leguniinosea?,  ScrophularinaceaB, 
Kanunculaceoe,  Labiateie  and  Uinbilliferoe  contain,  respectively, 
more  than  half  the  species  of  the  Northern  United  States  while 
only  Cyperacese  and  liosaceoe,  among  the  larger  orders,  contain 
less. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ordei's,  found  native  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  one  hundred  and  eleven  are  represented 
in  Illinois. 


RANUNCULACE^.     The  Crow-Foot  Family. 

Clematis,  Linna}us.     Virgin's  Bower, 
viorna,  Linn.     Leather  Flower. 
Pitcherii,  Torr.  &  Gray. 
Virginiana,  Linn.     Common  Virgin's  Bower. 

Pulsatilla,  Tournefort.     Pasque-flower. 

Nuttalliana,  A.  Gray.     (Anemone  patens,  Hook.) 
Akemone,  Linnceus.     Wind-flower. 

Caroliniana,  Waltr.     S. 

cylindrica,  A.  Gray. 

Virginiana,  Linn. 

Pennsylvanica,  Linn. 

nemorosa,  Linn.     Low-anemone. 

Hepatic  A,  Dillenius.    Liver-leaf, 
triloba,  Chaix. 

Thalictrum,  Tournefort.    Meadow-rue. 
anemonoides,  Mich, 
eomuti^  Linn.  -  C"r^i^n](^ 
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Trautvetteria,  Fischer  &  Meyer.     False  Bug-banc. 

palrnata,  F.  &  M.     (Ciuiicifuga  paliiiata,  Alielix.) 
Eanuncclus,  Liimoeus.     Crow-foot.  .  Butter-cup. 

aquatilis,  Linn.     White  Water-Cro^vlbot. 

Purshii,  Eichards.     Yellow  Water-Crowfoot. 

flanmuila,  Linn. 

cyniballaria,  Ph.     N. 

abortivus,  X,inn. 

micrantlius,  Nutt. 

recurvatus,  Poir. 

fascicularis,  Muhl. 

repens,  Linn.     Creeping  Crowfoot. 

Myosurus,  Dillenius.     Mouse-tail, 
minimus,  Linn.     S. 

IsoPYRUM.     Linnaeus. 

biternatum,  Ton\  &  Gray. 
Caltha,  LinnjBus.     Marsh  Marigold. 

palustris,  Linn. 
Aquilegia,  Tournefort.     Columbine, 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Wild  Columbine. 
Delphinium,  Linnaeus.     Larkspur. 

tricorne,  Michx. 

azureum,  Michx. 

Hydrastis,  Linnaeus.     Orange-root. 
Canadensis,  Linn. 

AcT^A,  Linn  reus.     Cohosh. 

spicata,  Linn,  (var.  alba.)     White  cohosh. 

MAGNOLIACEiE.     The  Magnolia  Family. 

Magnolia,  Linnaeus. 

umbrella,  liam.     Umbrella  tree.     Cucumber  tree.     S. 

Liriodendrok,  Linnseus.    Tulip-tree. 
tulipifera,  Linn.     S. 

ANONACE-E.     The  Custard*Apple  Family. 

AsiMiNA,  Adanson.'    Papaw. 
triloba,  DunaL 
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MENISPERMACEiE.     The  Moonseed  Family. 

CoccrLus,  De  Caiulolle. 

Caroliiuis,  De  C.     S. 
Mexispeumum,  LiniuGius.     Moonscetl. 

Canadeihse,  Liiui.     (Callod  "  Sarsaparilla.'') 

LERBERIDACE.E.     The  Barderry  Family. 

Caulophyllum,  ilicliaux. 

tlmlietroicles,  Miclix.     Blue  cohosh.     Pappoose-root. 
Podophyllum,  Linnieus. 

peltatum,  Linn.     May  Apple. 

IsELUMBIACEiE.     The  Nelumbo  Family. 

Nelumbium,  Jussieu. 

luteuin,  AVilld.     Sacred  bean. 

CABOMBACEJ'].     The  Water-Shield  Family. 

Brasexia,  Schreher.     (Ilydropeltis,  Miclix.) 
peltata,  Piirsh. 

NYMPH.li:ACE.E.     The  Water-Lily  Family. 

Kymphj^a,  Tournefort. 

odorata,  Ait.     White  ATater-lily. 
KuPHAR,  Smith. 

advena,  Ait.     Yellow  Water-lily. 

PAPA VERACEJE.     The  Poppy  Family. 
Sttlophorum,  Nuttall.     Celendine. 

diphylliim,  Xntt.     (Meconopsis,  De  C.)     S. 
Sanguinaria,  Dillenins.     Blood-root. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 

FUMARIACEiE.     The  Fumatory  Family. 
DiCENTRA,  Borkhausen. 

cncuUaria,  De  C.    Dutchman's  Breeches, 
CoBTDALis,  Yen  ten  at. 

aurea,  Willd. 
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FuMAniA,  Liniioeiis.    Fumatory. 
oilicinalirJ,  Lian.     Introduced. 

CRUCIFER.^.     The  Mustard  Family. 

Nasturtium,  Robcft  Brown.     Water-cress. 

l);ilustre,  De  C. 

laciistre,  A.  Gray. 
loDANTurs,  Torrey  and  Graj'.     False  Rocket. 

hcsperiduides,  T.  and  Gray,     (llesperls  piunatifida,  Miclfx.) 
Dentakia,  Linnrcus.     Toutliwort. 

laciniata,  ilulil. 
Card  AMINE,  Linnoeus.     Litter-cress. 

rlioniboidea,  De  C.     Spring-cress. 

liirsuta,  Linn. 
Arabis,  LinTia3us.     Rock  cress. 

Ludoviciaiia,  Jleyer. 

lyrata,  Lynn.     N. 

dentata,  Torr.  tV:  Gray. 

lrevi(i;atii,  De  C. 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Sickle-pod. 

Erysimum,  Linnix^us.     Treacle  ilustard. 
Ciieirantlioides,  Linn. 
Arkansanunj,  iNutt. 

Sisymbrium,  Linmiens.     Hedge  ilustard. 
otncinale,  Scop.     Introduced, 
canescens,  Xutt. 

Sin'apis,  Tournefort.     Mustard. 

aryensis,  Linn.     Field  Mustard.     Introduced. 
nigra,  Linn.     Black  Mustard.     Introduced. 

Draba,  Linnseus.     Whitlow  Grass. 

brachycarpa,  Nutt. 

cuneitblia,  Nutt. 

Caroliniana,  Waltr. 
Lepidium,  Linnaeus.     Pepper  Grass. 

Virginicum,  Linn.     AVild  Pepper  Grass, 
Capsella,  Ventenat.     Shepherd's  Purse. 

bursa  pastoris,  Moench.    Introduced. 
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CAPPARlDACEiE.     The  Capkb  Family. 

Synandiiopsis,  De  Candolle. 

peiita])hyllti,  De  C.     Introduced.     S, 
PoLANsiAj  Euliiiesque. 

gravcoloiis,  liaf. 

VIOLACEiE.     The  Violet  Family. 

Viola,  Liniiirn«?.     Violet. 

cucuUata,  Ait.     Blue  Violet. 

pahnata,  Linn. 

sagittata,  Ait. 

delpliinitolia,  Xutt. 

l)edata,  Linn. 

striata.  Ait. 

pubcsccns,  Ait.     Yellow  Violet. 

tricolor,  Linn.     Pansy.     Introduced. 

CISTACEiE.     The  Rock  Rose  Family. 

IlELiANTnEMUM,  Toumcfort.     Eock  Rose. 

Canadense,  Miclix. 
Lechea,  Linnaeus.     Pin  Weed. 

major,  Miclix. 

minor.  Lam. 

PARNASSIACE.1^.     The  Pahnassia  Family. 

Parnassia,  Tournefort. 
palustris,  Linn. 
Caroliniana,  Miclix. 

HYPERICACE.E.     The  St.  Johns-wort  Family. 

Hypericum,  Linnceiis.     St.  Johns-wort, 
pyramidatnm,  Ait. 
proliferum,  Linn, 
corymbosum,  Muhl. 
sphaerocarpon,  Michx. 
mutiluni,  Linn. 
Canadense,  Linn. 

Drummondii,  Torr.  and  Gray.     S. 
sarotlira,  Micbx.     S. 
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E  LODE  A,  Pursh. 

Virgin ica,  Xiitt. 

CARYOPHYLLACEiE.     The  Pink  Familt. 
§  1.     Si/en  ess. 

Saponaria,  Linnoeus.     Soapwort. 

officinalis,  Liiin.     Bouncing  Bet.     Introduced, 
SiLENE,  Linnoeus.     Catchfly. 

stellata,  Ait.     Starry  Campion. 

ni\  ea,  De  C. 

Virginica,  Linn.     S. 

regia,  Sims. 

antirrliina,  Linn. 

ActRostemma,  Linno^ns.     Cockle, 
gitliago,  Linn.     Litroduced. 

§  2.     */9fslne^. 

McEHRiNGiA,  Linnaeus. 

lateriflora,  Linn.     (  Arenaria  lateriflora,  Linn.) 
Stellaria,  Linnsena.     Cliickweed, 

longitblia,  Mulil. 
Cerastium,  Linnoeus. 

nutans,  Rati 

§  3.     Illeeibreae. 
Anychia,  MichauK. 
dichotoma,  Micbx. 

§  4.     Muliuginese. 
MoLLTJGO,  Linneeus.     Carpet  Weed, 
verticillata,  Linn. 

PORTULACACE.E.     The  Puhslajce  Family. 

Portttlacea,  Tournefort.     Purslane, 

oleracea,  Linn.     Litroduced. 
Clattonia,  Linnseus. 

Virginica,  Linn.     Spring  Beauty, 
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MALVACE-S:.     Th£  Mallow  Family. 

Malva,  Linnseus.     Mallow. 

rotundifolia,  Linu.     Introduced. 
Callikrh(e,  Xuttall. 

triangulata,  A.  Gray.     (Malva  Uoiiglitonii,  T.  and  Gray.) 
Nap-«a,  Clayton. 

dioica,  Linn.     (Sida  dioica,  Cav.) 
SiDA,  Linnseus. 

Bpinosa,  Linn.     Introduced.     S. 
Abutilox,  Tournefort. 
•►^    Avicennap,  Gaertn.     Introduced.     S. 
Hibiscus,  Linnaeus. 

mosclieutos,  Linn.     Swamp  Mallows.     S. 

militaris,  Cav. 

TILIACEiE.     The  Linden  Family. 

TiLiA,  Linnaeus.     Linden. 

Americana,  Linn.     Basswood. 

LINAGES.     The  Flax  Family. 

liiNUM,  Linnaeus.     Flax. 

Virginianum,  Linn.     Wild  Flax. 

Boottii,  Planchon.     (L.  rigida,  Tor.  and  Gray.) 

OXALIDACE^.     The  Wood  Sorrel  Family. 

Oxalis,  Linnaeus.     Wood  Sorrel, 
violacea,  Linn, 
stricta,  Linn.     Sheep^s  Sorrel. 

GERANIACE^,     Thb  Geranium  Family. 

Geranium,  Linnaeus, 
maculatum,  Linn. 
Carolinianum,  Linn. 

BALSAMINACE^.     The  Balaam  Family. 

Impatikns,  Linnaeus.    Jewel  Weed, 
pallida,  Nutt. 
fulva,  Nutt 
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RUTACE Ji:.     The  Rue  Family. 

Zanthoxylum,  Golden. 

Aniericanum,  Mill.     Prickly  Ask 
Ptelea,  Linnaeus. 

trifuliata,  Linn.     Hop-tree 

ANACARDIACE^.     The  Sumach  Family. 

Rhus,  Linnaeus,     Sumach, 

typhina,  Linn.     Stag-horu  Sumach, 
glabra,  Linn.     Smooth  Sumach, 
copallina,  Linn.     Dwarf  Sumach, 
toxicodendron,  Linn.     Poison  Ivy. 
aromatic^i,  Ait.     Fragrant  SumacL 

VITACEiE.     The  Vine  Family, 

ViTis,  Tournefort.     Grape. 

aestivalis,  Michx.     Summer  Grape, 
cordifolia,  Michx.     Frost  Grape, 
riparia,  Michx.     "Winter  Grape, 

Ampklopsis,  Micliaux. 

quinquetolia,  Michx.     Virginia  Creeper. 

RHAMNACEjE.     The  Buckthorn  Family. 

EuAMxus,  Tournefort.     Buckthorn. 

lanceolatus,  Pursh. 
Cbanothus,  Linnaeus. 

iUnericanus,  Linn.     New  Jersey  Tea. 

CELASTRACE-a:.     The  Spiwdle  T^ee  Family. 

Celastrus,  Linnoeus. 

scandens,  Linn.     Bittersweet. 
EuoxTMUs,  Tournefort.     Spindle-tree 

atropurpureus,  Jacq.     Waalioo. 

Americanus,  Linn.     Strawberry-tree 

obovatus,  Nutt.     Trailing  Euonymus. 
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SAPINDACEiE.     The  Soapberiiy  Family. 

§   1.     Staphyliucew, 

Stapiitlea,  Linnoeiis.  ^ 

tiifolia,  Linn.     Bladder  Xut. 

^  §  2.     Sapindacex,     (Proper,) 

Caediospermum,  Linnseus. 

Lalicacabum,  Linn.     Kaskaskia,  Micbaiix. 

^scuLUS,  Liiinaens.     Horse  Chestnut, 
glabra,  Willd.     Buckeye, 
flava,  Ait.     Sinootli-fruited  Buckeye. 

§  3.     •^cerinese, 

Acer,  Tournefort.     Maple. 

saccharinnin,  Wang.     Sugar  Maple, 
dasycarpiim,  Ehrhart.     Silver  Maple, 
rubruin,  Linn.     Red  Maple. 

Neguxdo,  Ma3ncb.     Box  Elder. 

aceroides,  Moencli.     (Acer  iiegundo,  Linn.) 

POLYGALACEiE.     The  Milxwobt  Family, 

PoLYGALA,  Tournefort.     Milkwort: 
incarnata,  Linn. 

sanguinea,  Linn.     (P.  Purpurea,  Nutt.) 
verticillata,  Linn. 
ambigua,  Nutt. 

Senega,  Linn.     Seneca  Snake-root.     N. 
polygaina,  Waltr.  ^ 

LEGUMINOSEiE.     The  Pea  Family. 

Ceotalaria,  Linnaeus. 

eagittalis,  Linn.     Eattle  box.     S. 
Trifolium,  Linnceus.     Clover. 

pratenso,  Linn.     Red  Clover.     Introduced. 

stoloniferum,  ^luld.     Running  Buffalo  Clover. 

repens,  Linn.     White  Clover.     Intrcxhued. 

procumbeue,  Linn.     Low  IIop  Clover.     Introduced. 
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Psora  LEA,  Linnaeus. 

onohrycliifi,  Xutt. 
mcUlotoides,  Miclix. 
florihunda,  Nutt.     N. 

Dalea,  Linnaeus. 

alopecuroides,  VVilld. 
Petalostemox,  Michaux. 

violaceum,  Miclix. 

candiduni,  Michx. 

Amorpha,  Linnaeus, 
fruticosa,  Linn, 
canescens,  Xutt.     Lead  Plant. 

RoBiNiA,  Linnaeus. 

pseudacacia,  Linn.     Locust.     S. 
Westaria,  Nuttall. 

frutescens,  De  C.     S. 
Tephrosia,  Persoon.     Hoary  Pea. 

Yirginiana,  Pers. 
Astragalus,  Linnaeus.     Milk-vetch. 

Mexicanus,  A.  De  C.     (A.  trickocalyx,  Nutt.)     S. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 

distortus,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

Desmodium,  De  Candolle.    Tick  Trefoil, 
imdiflorum,  De  C. 
acuminatum,  De  C. 
pauciflorum,  De  C. 
canescens,  De  C. 
cuspidatum,  Torr.  and  Gray, 
viridiflorum,  Beck. 
Dillenii,  Darlington.     S. 
peniculatum,  De  C.     S. 
Canadense,  De  C. 
sessi  11  folium,  Torr.  and  Gray, 
rigidum,  De  C. 

Lespeoeza,  Michaux.     Bush  Clover, 
procumbens,  Michx. 
repens,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
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Lespedfza,  TiolacGiim,  Pers. 

capitatum,  ilicLx. 
Latiiykus,  Liniiieus. 

venosus,  iluhl. 
PiiASicoLUS,  Linnaeus. 

])CM*eiinis,  Waltr.     AYild  Bean. 

divcivilolin^,  Pers. 

helvolns,  Linn. 

paueiflurus,  Uonth.     (P.  leioj-pcrmus,  T.  and  G.) 

Apios,  Ea?r]iaave. 

tuljero^a,  Ma?ncli. 
Ampiiicarpc.'ea,  Elliott. 

nionoica,  Nutt.     Wild  Bean. 

CuTojMA.  Linnauis. 

]\Iariana,  Linn.  • 

Baptisia,  Ventenat.     False  Indigo 
leiicantlia,  Turr.  and  Gray. 
leuc(>pli?ea,  Nult. 

Cercis,  Linnaeus.     Judas  Tree. 
Canadensis,  Linn.     Red-bud. 

Cassia,  Linnreus. 

Marilandica,  Linn. 
chainoecirista,  Linn, 
nictitans,  Linn.     Wild  sensitive  plant. 

Gymnocladus,  Lamarck. 

Canadensis,  Lam.    Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.     S. 
Gleditschia,  Linnseus.     Honey  Locust. 

triacanthus,  Linn. 

nionospermum,  AValtr.     One  seeded  Honey  Locust.*     S. 

Desmantuus,  Willdenow. 

bracliylobus,  Benth.     (Darligtonia,  Torr.  and  Gr.) 

ROSACEA.     Thb  Rose  Family. 

Pjxunus.  Linn«us.    Plurn. 

Americana,  Marshall.     Wild  Plum, 
cbicasa,  Micbx.     Chickasaw  Plum. 

*IUiuoii»,  Michaux.    Other  botauista  hare  not  found  this  species  in  lUiuolSi 
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Cerasus,  Tonmolort.    Cherry. 

Yiri:rlniann,  Pe  C.     Cliokc  Clicrrj. 
ecrotina,  De  C.     ^ViW  Black  CliJrrj. 

Spir.ea,  Lliniions, 

opiiliiolia,  Linn.     Xine  Bark, 
palieitolia,  Linn.     Meatlow  Sweet. 
toTiiento^a,  Linn.     ILird  Hack. 
]ol>ata,  ]\[iirr. 
aruncus,  Linn.     Goat's  Beard.     S. 

GiLLKXiA,  ^Fa^nc]). 

stipnlacea,  Xutt.     American  Ipecac. 

AoKiMoxiA,  Tonrnefort. 
Enpatoria,  Linn, 
parviflora,  Ait. 

Sangt'isortua,  Linnaeus.     Burnet. 

Ca:laden^is,  Linn. 
Geum,  Linniens.     Avens. 

Yirginiannni,  Linn. 

vernuni,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

PoTENTiLLA,  Linnoeus.     Five-finger. 
Xorvc^iiira,  Linn, 
paradox  a,  ]lsuit. 

Cana<lensis,  Linn.     Five-finger. 
arguta,  Pursh. 
lrutIco>a,  Linn. 

FuAGAraA,  Tonrnefort.     Strawberry. 

Tirginiana,  Ehrh.     Wild  Strawberry, 
EuBus,  Linneeus.     Bramble. 

occidentalis,  Linn.     Black  Ivasjiberry. 

viUosus,  Ait.     Blackberry. 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Low  Blackberry. 

trivialis,  ilichx.     S. 

Rosa,  Touraefort.     Rose. 

set'gera,  Micbx.     Climbing  Rose. 
Carolina,  Linn.     Swamp  Rose, 
lucida,  Ehrh.     Wild  Rose. 

Cbatjegus,  Linnceus.    Hawthoriu 
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Crat/EOus,  coccincfi,  Linn.     Scarlet-fruited  Thorn, 
tomento?a,  Liiin.     Black  Thorn. 
crn:i-galli,  Linn.     Cockspur  Thorn. 

PvRUs,  Linnaens.     Ai)i)le. 

eoronaria,  Linn.     Crab  Apple. 
AMFXANcniKH,  Mcclikus. 

Canadensis,  Torr.  &  Gray-     June-berry. 

MELASTOMACEiE.     The  Melastoma  Family 

Khexia,  Linn  fens.     Deer  Grass. 
Virgin ica,  Linn. 

LYTIIRACE.^.     The  Loosestrife  Family. 

IlrpOBRicniA,  Curtis. 

Xuttallii,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

Ammannia,  Houston, 
liuiniiis,  Michx. 
hitifolia,  Linn. 

Lythrum,  Lin  use  as,     Loosestrife. 

alatuni,  Pursh. 
CcPUEA,  Jacquin. 

viscoslssinia.     Jacq. 

ONAGRACEiE.     The  Evening  Primrose  Family. 

Epilobium,  Linnaeus.     Willow  Herb, 
palustre,  Linn.     K. 
coloratuni,  Muhl. 

CExoTUERA,  Linnseus.     Evening  Primrose, 
biennis,  Linn, 
fiinuata,  Linn, 
fruticosa,  Linn. 

Gaura,  Linn. 

biennis,  Linn.  S. 

JussiJEA,  Linnaeus, 
repens,  Linn.     S. 

LuDwiGiA,  Linnaeus. 

alternata,  Linn.     Seed-box. 
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LuDAviGiA,  polycarpa,  Short  <t  Peter, 
palustris,  Ell. 

Circ:ea,  Tournefort.     Enchanter's  Ni/xhtshade- 

Lutethma,  Linn. 
Proseiu'Ixaca,  Liiiu'ceiiji. 

pahistris,  Liuu. 
MYRioPHYLLrM,  Valllant.     Water  jMiltbii. 

heterophylhini,  iliclix, 

LOxVSACE^.     TuE  LoASA  Family. 

Mentzelia,  Phimier.     (l>:irtuuia,  Xuttall.) 
(>li_:?osperina,  Xiitt. 

CACTACE.4^1     The  Cacti  s  Family. 

Opcntia,  Tournefort. 
vulgaris,  Mill. 

GROSSULACEiC.     The  Goosebeary  Family. 

Kibes,  Linnoeus. 

rotundifoliuni,  Miehx.     Swamp  GocTseberry. 
floriduui,  Linn.     Wild  Black  Currant. 

PASSIFLORACE^.     The  Passion  Flower  Family. 

Passiflora,  Liunicus.     Passion  Flower, 
lutea,  Linn.     S. 

CUCURBITACE.E.     The  Cucumbbb  Family.     . 

Sicyos,  Linnaeus. 

angulatus,  Linn. 
EcHiNOCYSTis,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

lobata,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

CRASSULACEiE.     The  House  Leak  Family. 

Sedum,  LinntBus.     Stone  crop. 

ternatum,  Michx. 
Penthorium,  Gronovius. 

sedoides,  Linn. 
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SAXIFRAGACE.T:.     The  Saxifhage  Familt, 

Heucheea,  Liniijvu?.     Alum-root. 
Americana,  Linn. 
hi^;pi<la,  Pursh.     (11.  Tlicliardsonii,  R.  Brown.) 

Hydrangea,  Grouovius. 

arl)(»rescens,  Linn.     WiW  Hydrangea. 

HAMx\MELACEJE.     The  Witch  Hazel  Familt. 

Uquidambek,  Linnaeus. 

styraciflua,  Linn.     Sweet  Gum.     S. 

UMBELLlFERJ^l     The  Umdel-beaking  Family- 

IlyDHOCOTYLE,  Tuurncfbrt. 

Americana.     Linn. 
Saxicl'la,  Tonrnetbrt.  • 

Marylandiea,  Linn.     Saniclc. 
Erykcuum,  Tournefort.     Rattle  snake  Master. 

Yuccaefolium,  MicLx.     (L.  aqnaticum,  Linn.) 
PoLYT.ENiA,  De  Candolle. 

Kuttallii,  De  C. 
Hkracleum,  Linnanis. 

lanatum,  Miclix.    -Cow  Parsnip.    X. 

Pastinaca,  Tournefort. 

satiYa,  Linn.    Wild  Parsnip.     Litroduced. 
ARCHE^roKA,  De  Candolle. 

rigida,  Del.     Cowbane. 
Arcuangelica,  Hofimann. 

liirsuta,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

Thaspium,  2s  uttall. 

barbinode,  i^utt     S. 

aureum,  Kutt.     (Zizia  aurea,  Kich.) 

trilbliatum,  Gray.     (Zizia  cordata,  Koeb.) 

ZiziA,  Koch. 

integerrima,  De  C.    Alexanders. 

BuPLEURUM,  Tournefort.     Tborough  wax. 

rotundifoUum,  Linn.    Introduced.  ^^^^^^^^^^^Googlc 
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CicuTA,  Liunneus.     AVater  Hemlock. 

maculata,  Linn.     (Tlie  root  a  deadlj  poison.) 
bulbifera,  Linn. 

SiUM,  Linnaeus.     Water  Parsnip. 

lincare,  Mielix,  (near  S.  latitbliuui,  of  Europe.) 
CKYPTOTiENiA,  He  Candolle.     Ilonewort. 

Canaden.se,  De  C. 
CH^KOPnYLLUM,  Linnreus.     Chervil. 

proeunibens.     Lam. 
OsMORRUizA,  Rafinesque.     Sweet  Cicely^ 

longistylis,  De  C. 

brevistjlis,  De  C. 

Eeigenia,  Xuttall. 
bulbosa,  Niitt. 

ARALL\CEiE.     The  Ginseng  Family. 

Abalia,  Tournefurt. 

racemosa,  Linn.     Spikenard. 

nudicaulis,  Linn.     Wild  Sarsaparilla.     N. 

quinquetblia,  Graj).     (Panox,  Linn.)     Ginseng* 

CORNACE^.     The  Dogwood  Family- 

CoBNUS,  Tournefort.     Dogwood. 

floridas,  Linn.     Flowering  Dogwood. 

sericca,  Linn. 

stolonitera,  Miclix.    Red  twigged  Dogwood.     S. 

asperitblia,  Miclix. 

paniculata,  L'Hert. 

Nyssa,  Linnseus. 

multiflora,  AVang.    Tupelo.     Sour  Gum. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiE.     The  HoNEYSirciLt  Family. 

Symphoricarpus,  Dillenius.     Snowberry. 
racemosus,  Miclix. 
vulgaris,  Miclix. 

LoNiCEBA,  Linnffius.    Honeysuckle, 
flava,  Sims.    Yellow  Honeysuckle, 
parviflora.  Lam. 
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DiERVTLLA,  Touniefort.    Bush  Honeysuckle. 

trititi.'i,  ^Muncli. 
Triostelm,  Linuseus.     Horse  Gentian. 

perfoliiilunu  Linn. 

Hngll^tl^•Jliunl,  Linn.     IS. 

SAMBUcrs,  Touniefort.     Elder. 

Cyanadensis,  Linn. 
ViBUKNrM,  Linnseub. 

prunirnliiiin,  Linn.     Black  Haw. 

ohovatuni,  Waltr.     (V.  Isevioatujn,  Ait.)     S. 

opulus,  Linn.     High  Cranberry.     X. 

RUBLVCi:^.     The  Madder  Family. 

Galium,  Linnaeus. 

aparine,  Linn.     Goobe-gras^i. 
asprelhun,  Miclix. 
triiidum,  Linn, 
pilosuui,  Ait. 
circtezans,  Michx. 

Spebmacoci:,  Linnaius. 

glabra,  Michx.     Button-weed. 

DiODiA,  Liniuens. 
Vir^inica,  Linn, 
teres,  Waltr. 

Cephalanthus,  Linuieus. 

oecidentalis,  Linn.     Button-bush. 
Oldenlandia,  Plumier.     (Houstonia  &  Hcdyotis,  Linn.) 

purpurea,  Gray. 

minima,  Gray. 

eoerulea.  Gray.     Bluets. 

Spigelia,  Linnaeus. 

Marylandica,  Linn.     Pink-root. 

COMPOSITE.     The  Composite  Family. 

Yebonioa,  Schreber.     Iron-weed. 

Noveboracensis,  Willd. 
faseiciilata,  Alichir. 
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Boneset. 

White  Snake-root. 


LiATRis,  Sclireber.  , 
eqiiaiTosa,  Willd. 
cyiindracea,  ilichx. 
bcariosa,  AVilld. 
spicata,  AVilld. 
pj'cnostachja,  Miclix. 

KuHNiA,  Linmeus. 

eiipatork>ides,  Linu. 

EuPATORiUM,  Tournefort. 
piirpureum,  Linn, 
altissimnin,  Linn. 
scvNsiliioliinn,  Linn, 
pertnliatuni,  Linn, 
scroti nuni,  Miclix. 
agcratoidcs,  Linn, 
aromaticuni,  Linn. 

CoNOCLiNUM,  De  Candolle.    Mist-Flower. 

C(destinum,  De  C. 
Aster,  Linncuus.     Starwort. 

gracilis,  Nutt. 

sericeus,  Vent. 

eoncolor,  Linn. 

patens,  Ait. 

Ia3vis,  Linn. 

turbinelhis,  Lindley. 

azure  us,  Lindley. 

Shoitii,  Boott. 

undulatus,  Linu. 

cordifolius,  Linn. 

sagittifolius,  Willd. 

ericoides,  Linn. 

multiflorus,  Ait. 

dumoeus,  Linn. 

Tradescanti,  Linn. 

miser,  Linn. 

simplex,  Willd. 

tenuifolius,  Linn. 

carneiis,  Nees. 

puniceus,  Linn. 

oblongifolius,  Nutt 
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AsTEPw,  iS'ova^-Angliit?,  Linn.     New  England  Aster. 

aiioiualii?,  Eii<ileniaiin. 
Ekigkrox,  LiiniaMis.     Fleabane. 

Canadunso,  Linn.     Butter-weed. 

(livaricatuin,  Miclix. 
belliditoliiun,  Mulil. 
Pliila<lc'Ip]iicMnn,  Linn, 
anniunn,  IV'rsoon. 
etrigosuni,  Mulil. 

DiPLOPAPrus,  Cassini. 
linariitulius,  Hook. 
nnihullatus,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

BoLTONiA,  L'llertler. 
asteroides,  L'iler. 
glastitolia,  L'llert. 

SoLiDAGo,  Linnieus.     Golden-rod. 
latitolia,  Linn, 
petiolaris.  Ait.     S. 
Bpecio^a,  Nutt. 
,     rii^icla,  Linn. 

Ohioent^is,  Riddell. 

Kiddcllii,  Frank. 

iieglecta,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

arguta,  Aif. 

ulniiiolia,  Mulil. 

Druniniondii,  Turrey  and  Gray.     S. 

nemoralis,  Ait. 

Missouriensis,  Nutt. 

radula,  x^utt.     S. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 

scrotina.  Ait. 

gigantea,  Ait. 

lanceolata,  Linn. 

tennifolia,  Pursh. 

Gbdsdelia,  AVilldenow. 
squarrosa,  Dunal.     S. 

Chbysopsis,  Nuttall. 
Mariana,  Nutt, 
villoba,  if  utU 
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Inula,  Liiin9eu>.     Elecampane. 
lieleiniini,  Linn.     Introduced. 

Pluchea,  Cassiha.  * 

icutida,  DeC. 
PoLYM:vriA,  Linnaeus. 

C«nnaden>is.     l^inn. 

nvcdaliu,  Linn,     S. 

CnRYsoGONUM,  Linnceus. 
Vir^iinianiun,  Linn. 

SiLrniUM,  Linn  sens. 

laciniatuni,  Linn.     Compass  Plant.* 
tcrebintliinacenm,  Linn.     Prairie  Dock. 
integriiuliuni,  \lielix. 
pertbliatuni,  Linn.     Cup-plant. 

Partuknium,  Linnanis. 
iutegrilblium,  Linn. 

IvA,  Liniseus. 

ciliata,  Willd. 
A^tiBUOsiA,  Tonrnefort.     Eag-weed. 

Mdentata,  iliehx. 

tridentala,  Linn. 

artenli^i^e^olia,  Linn.     Hog-weed. 

p8il(.5.tnc]iya,  De  C.     (A.  coronopifoHa,  T.  and  Gr.) 

XANTiiirM,  Tuurnerort.     Cocldebur. 
strunmrium,  Linn, 
ecliinatum,  Murr. 

EcLiPTA,  Linneeus. 

procumbens,  Michx. 
IIeliopsis,  Persoon.     Ox-eye. 

Isevis,  Pers. 
Echinacea,  Manicli, 

purpurea,  M(Pnch. 


•  Tiie  large  ridic  1  leaves  of  this  pl.int,  when  growing  in  tiifu  or  bunches  on  the 
open  piairies,  fo  a?*  lo  be  fully  exposed  to  the  ^un  ».urng  the  dny,  usually  stand  with 
their  edges  (i«ot  their  face?,  as  inadvert*'nily  stalled  in  Dr.  Gra)'6  Manual)  towards  the 
north  and  »outh ;  heuce  the  name  "  Compass  PlanL" 
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EciriXACEA,  ai\c;ii>titl)liii,  De  C. 
RuDBECKiA,  Liijiiajus.     Coue-flowcr. 

laclnlata,  Linn. 

Kul)toiueiit»>sa,  Pursli. 

ti'iloha,  Linn. 

Bp;.'ci'>.-il,  Weneler* 

liirta,  Linn. 

Lepaciiys,  Kiilinepque* 

pi!uiat:i,  Torr.  ami  Gray. 
IIeuaxtiu  t^,  Linnajus.     Sun-ilower. 

aiiiiu-^tiroiius,  Linn. 

atrorllbtu^,  LiiiD. 

rigid ui^,  i)c\^i*. 

hetilioru.s,  Pers. 

(Kridt'Mtalis,  Iii(kk>]l. 

innlli.-ij  Lant. 

microc'jphaluH,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

grusse-.siriatns,  Martens. 

tomcnto^iis,  ilichx. 

stJ*uuio8Uv<,  Linn. 

liirHiitu^,  iuif. 

traelieliilolins,  Willd. 

doronicoiiles.  Lam.     S. 

tuberosuti,  Liim.     AiM-iclioke.     Introduced 

AcTixoMKias,  Xnttall, 
sqiiarroba,  Xutt> 
lielianthoiiles,  Nutt* 

CoEEopsis,  Linnaeus.     Tick-seed, 
discoidea,  Tom  and  Gray. 
t^icho8])ennn,  Michx. 
aristosa,  Mfclbx:. 
tripteris,  Linjo. 
eenifulia,  Michx. 
palniata,  Xutt. 
auriculata,  Linn. 
lanceolata,  Linn* 

BiDENS,  Liunjen^. 

frondusa,  Linn*    Beggar-ticks, 
connata^  Miihl, 
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BiHExs,  chrjsaiitlienioides,  Miehx. 

Ecckii,  Torr. 

bipimiata,  Liim.     Spanish  Needles. 
Veruesixa,  Linnrr-u?. 

Sioge.^boekia,  ^lldix, 
Virginica,  Lin?]. 
Dysodia,  Cavanillc'^. 

cliiysaiitlicm.  >i Je«i,  Lagasca. 
IlYMKxoPAPpr.s,  L^iertier. 

scabiosanis,  Vilar. 
irELEXIUM,  Liiiiuvus. 

aiituinnale,  Liimanis.     Suoeze-iveed. 
Leptopodaj  ]S'uttaIl. 

braehypoda,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
Maruta,  Cassini.     May- Weed, 
cotula,  De  C.    Introduced. 
AcniLLEA,  Linna?ii8. 

niillcfoliuni,  Linn.     MiJfoi]. 
Leucantuemum,  Touriiefort. 

vulgare,Lam.     Ox-eye  Daisy.     Introdnced. 
Matricaria,  Tournefort. 

diseoidea,  De  C.     S.     Introduced? 
Artemisia,  Linuaus.     Worm-wood, 
candata,  Miclix. 
Ludoviciana,  Nntt. 
biennis,  Willd. 
Gnapualium,  Linnaeus.     Cud-weed, 
polycephalum,  Miclix. 
purpureuin,  Linn. 

Antennaria,  Ga3rtner.     Everlasting. 

dioiea,  G^ertn.  • 

plantaginiiblia,  Hook. 
Erkchthites,  Rafinesque.     Fire-weed. 

hiei-acifolia,  Eaf. 
Caoalia,  Linnaeus, 
snaveolens,  Linn. 
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Oacalia,  reniformis,  MuliL 

atriplici folia,  Linn, 
tuberosa,  Nutt. 

Senecio,  Linna?us.     Groundsel. 

lobatus,  Pers.     Butter-^eed.     S. 
aureus,  Linn.     Engwoj'l". 

CiRsiCM,  Tournefort.     Thistle, 
discolor,  Spreng. 
alti?siinuni,  Spreng. 
Yirginianum,  Miclix. 
mutieuin,  iliehx. 
pumilurn,  Sprong. 

Lappa,  Tournelbrt. 

major,  Giert.     Burdock.     Introduced. 
Cynthia,  Don. 

A'irginica,  Don. 
IIiERACiUM,  Tournefort.     Ilawk-weed. 

ficabrum,  Michx. 

longipihun,  Torr. 

Gronovii,  Linn. 

Nabalvs,  Cassini. 
albus,  Hook. 
vir<;^atus,  De  C. 
rnccmosus,  Hook. 

asper,  Torr.  and  Gray.     (Illinoensis,  Miclix.) 
erepidineus,  De  C. 

Troximon,  Kutall. 

cuspidatuin,  Pursh. 

Taraxacum,  llaller. 

densdeonis,  Derf.     Dandelion.     Introduced. 
Lactuca,  Tournefort.     Lettuce. 

elongata,  Mubl. 

Ludoviciana,  De  C. 

MuLGEDira,  Cassini. 
acuminatum,  De  0. 
Floridanuin^  De  0, 
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SoNcnrs,  Linnaeus.     Sow-tliistle. 
oleraceiis,  Linn.     Introduced, 
iisper,  A'ill.     Litrodnced. 

LOBELLVCE^.     The  Lobelia  Family. 

Lobelia,  Linn  sen ?• 

cardinalis,  Linn.     Cardinal-Flower. 
siphiiitica,  Linn.     Blue  Lobelia. 
loptosta^'-liys,  A.  De  C. 
inflata,  Linn.     Lidian  Tobacco, 
spieata,  Lam. 

CAMPAXULACEiE.     The  Bell  Flower  Family. 

Campancla,  Tonrnefort.     Bell-flower. 
nparinoidcP,  Pnr^Ii. 
Americana,  Linn. 
Illino3nsi3,  Fresen,  (in  DeC.) 

Specularia,  Heist. 

perlbliata,  A.  Do  C. 

EKICACEiE.     The  Heath  Family, 

Gatlu?3acia,  Iluuiboldl-,  Bompland  and  Kunth. 

resinosa,  Torr.  and  Graj.     Black  Huckleberry. 
Vaccinium,  Linnaeus. 

Pcnnsylvanica,  Lam.     Blue  HucklebeiTy. 

MoNOTRopA,  Linnaeus. 

uniflora,  Linn.     Indian  Pipe. 

AQUIFOLIACEJC.     The  Holly  Tbibb. 

Ilex,  Linnaeus.    Holly, 
decidua,  Waltr. 
verticillata,  Gray.     (Prinos  verticillatos,  Linu,) 

EBENACE^.     The  Ebony  Family. 

DiosPTROS,  Linnaeus. 

Virginiaua,  Linn.     Persimmon. 

SAPOTACE^,    The  Sapo»illa  Family. 

BuMELiA,  Swartz. 
lanuginosa,  Pers. 
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•    PLANTAGINACE^.     The  Plantain  Family. 

Plaictage,  Linnaeus.     Plantain, 
major,  Linn.     Introduced. 
cordnta,  Lam. 

lanceoluta,  Linn.     Kibbon  Grass. 
aristata,  Miclix.  ^ 

Yirgiiiica,  Linn. 
pusilla,  Xutt.     S. 

PRIMULACEiE.     The  Pbimrose  Family. 

Androsace,  Tournefort. 

occidcntalis,  Pursh. 
DODECATIIEOX,  LinnsBus. 

Meadia,  Linn.     Shooting  Star. 
Lysimaciiia,  Linnseus.     Loosestrife. 

quadrilolia,  Linn. 

ciliata,  Linn. 

lanceolata,  Waltr. 

Centunculus,  Linnseus. 

minimus,  Linn.     (C,  lanceolatus,  Mielix.) 
Samolts,  Linnaeus. 

valerandi,  Linn.     Yar.  Americana.     (S.  fioribundus,  Kuntb.) 

LENTIBULACEiE.     Bladderwout  Family. 

Utricularia,  Linnseus.    Bladderwort: 
vulgaris,  Linn, 
minor,  Linn. 

BIGNONIACEiE.     The  Bignonia  Family. 

BiGNONiA,  Tournefort. 

capreolata,  Linn.     S. 
Tecoma,  Jusseau. 

radicans,  Juss.     Trumpet  Creeper.     S. 

Catalpa,  Scopoli. 

bignonioides,  Wiltr.     S.    Introduced? 
Mabtynia,  L -inseu".    Unicom  Plaat. 

proboficidea,  Glox.  ^         , 
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OROBANCHACE^.     The  Biioom-rape  Family, 

Pjiklip^a,  Tournefort.     Eroom  Kape. 

Ludoviciana,  Don.  ' 

AniYLLox,  Mitchell.  v^ 

niiifloruin,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

SCROPIIULARINACE^.     The  Ficwort  Family. 

Yerbascum,  Linnaeus.  Mullein, 
thapsus,  Linn.  Introduced, 
blattaria,  Linn.     Moth  mullein.     Introduced. 

ScEOPHULARiA,  Toumefort.     Fig-wort. 

nodosa,  Linn. 
CoLLixsiA.  Xuttall. 

vcrna,  Xutt. 
Cheloxk,  Toumefort. 

glabra,  Linn.     Snake-head. 
Pextastemox,  Mitchell. 

pubescens,  Solander. 

gracilis,  ]S^uit. 

Iffivigatiini,  Willd.     S. 

MiMULus,  Liniupus.     JVIonkey-flowcr. 
ringons,  Linn, 
alatus.  Ait. 

CoNOBEA,  Aublet. 
multiiida,  Benth. 

Heepestis,  Ga^rtner. 
rotundifolia,  Pursh. 

Gratiola,  Linnaeus. 

Yirginiana,  Linn. 
Missouriana,  Beck. 
anagalloidea,  Michx. 

Iltsanthes,  Rafinesque. 

gratioloides,  Benth, 
SjinHYBis,  Bentham. 

Hoaghtoniana,  Benth. 
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Yeroxica,  Liniicciis.     Speedwell. 
Yir:;inicn,  Liun. 
unai::alli>,  L'.nn. 
peroo-riiKi,  Linn. 
arveiii?L<,  Linn.     Introduced. 

BuciixKKiA,  Linna?us.     Bluc-liearts. 
Americana,  Linu.     S. 

SEYilEUIA,  Pnrsli. 

niaeroplivlla,  Xutt.     S. 

Geiiardia,  Liniiaeus. 

purpurea,  Linn, 
aspcra,  Dongl. 
tennitolia,  Yalil, 
flava,  Linn, 
quercilolia,  Pursh. 
intogrilulia,  (iray. 
pedicularia,  Linn, 
anriculata,  ilicLx. 

Castilleia,  Mat  is. 

coccinea,  Sprenj::.     Painted  Cup. 

Pedicularis,  Ti)urnefort.     Lousewort. 
Canadensis,  Linn, 
lanceolata,  Pursh. 

ACANTHACEJE.     The  Acanthus  Family. 

DiANTUERA,  Gronovius. 

Americana,  Linn.     (Justicia  pedunculosa,  Miclix.) 
DiPTEEACANTiius,  Nees. 

ciliosus,  Nees. 

strepens,  Kees.. 

VERBENACEiE.     The  Verbena  Family 

Verbena,  Linnseus.     Yervain. 
angustifolia,  Mlehx. 
lia-tiita,  Linn.     Introduced, 
nrticifolia,  Linn.     Introduced. 
Btricta,  Yent. 
bracteosa,  Michx. 
aubletia,  Linn. 
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LiPPT.v,  LinnrGus.     (Zapania,  Juss.) 

laiiceolata,  MIchx. 
Phryma,  Li  nil  k  us.     Lopsecd. 
leptostacliya,  Linn. 

LABL\T.^.     The  I^Jint  Family. 

Teucjicm,  LhnvcCiis.     Germancler. 

Cana<ler.LO,  Linn. 
TKIc^osTI•:^[A,  Linnaeus. 

dichotonia,  Linn. 
IsANTlIUSj  Miclix. 

C(cru]euSj  MIclix. 
Mentha,  Linjueus.     ilint. 

vividl.s,  Linn.     Spearmint.     Introduced. 

CanatkML-is,  Linn.     Wild  Mint. 

Lycopus,  Liniiaeus. 

Yiririnien.5,  Linn.     Bugle-weed, 
sinuatus,  Eil. 

PYCXA^'T^E:MCM,  Micliaiix. 
piloiiuni,  rSutt. 
lancet 'latum,  Fursli. 
linitblium,  Pursh. 

Satuiieia,  Linnsens.     Savory. 

liortensis,  Linn.     Summer  Savory.     Litroduced. 

Melissa,  Linnicus. 

oilicinalis,  Linn.     Balm.     Introduced. 
Hedeoma,  Persoon. 

pulogit)idcf5,  Pers.     Pennyroyal. 

lilspida.     Pursh.     S. 

MoxAKD A,  Linnaeus. 

listulusa,  Linn.     Wild  Burgamot. 
Bradburiana,  Beck. 
punctata,  Linn.    Horse  Mint. 

Blephilia,  Rafinesque. 
eiliata,  Eaf. 
hirsuta,  Benth. 
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LoPANTrrrs,  Bcnthara. 

nepetoides,  Benth. 
sci\jj)hu!ariii*lbli)i-,  Ecnth. 

Nepeta,  Liniiiius. 

oatiU'ia,  Linn.     Catnip.     Introduced, 
glechonia,  lientliam.     Introduced. 

Stnandiia,  XuttaU. 

grandiflora,  Xutt. 
Physostkoia,  Iientham. 

Yirginiana,  Lenth.     Dragon-head. 
Bruxklla,  Tournefort.     (Prunella,  Linn.) 

vulgaris,  Linn.     Ileal-all. 

ScuTKLLARiA,  LiunsBus.     Scull-cap. 
versicolor,  Xutt. 
canescenR,  Nutt. 
eermta,  Andrews, 
nervosa,  Pursh. 
galericulata.  Linn, 
lateriflora,  Linn. 

Marrubuum,  Linnaeus.     Horehound. 
vulgare,  Linn.     Introduced. 

Stachys,  Linnaeus. 
aspera,  Michaux. 

Leonurus,  Linnaeus.     Mother-wort, 
eardiaca,  Linn.     Introduced. 

BORAGINAC^.     The  Borage  Family . 

OxosMODiuM,  Michaux. 

Yirginianuni,  De  C. 

niolle,  Miclix. 

strigosuni,  De  C. 
LiTHospERMuir,  Tournefort.     Gromwell. 

arvense,  Linn,     Introduced. 

angustitblium,  Michx. 

lalilblium,  ilichx. 

hirtuin,  Lehm. 

canescens,  Lehm.     Puccoon. 

loDgiflorum,  Spren j^. 
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Mertesia,  Roth.     Lungwort. 

Virginica,  De  C.     (Pulinonaria,  Linn.) 
MrosoTis,  Linnaeus. 

verua,  Xutt. 
EcuiNosrERMor,  Swartz.     Stick-seed. 

lappula.  Leliiri. 
Cynoglossum,  Tournefort*     Hound's  Tongue. 

otiieiualo,  Linn.     Introduced. 

Yirginicuni,  Liniu  ^ 

Morisoni,  Do  C.     Beggar's  Lice.     S. 

IlELIOrUYTUM,   I)e  C. 

Indicuni,  De  C     S.     Introduced. 

HYDROniYLLACEJE.     Thb  Watxb-Leaf  Family. 

IlYDKOPHYLLrM,  Liunseus.     ^nter-leaf. 
Virginicum,  Linn, 
appendieulatum,  Miclix. 

Ellissia,  Linnaeus, 
ambigua,  Nutt, 
nyctcUea,  Linn. 

Phacelia,  Jussien. 

Purshii,  Buckley.     (P.  fiinbriata,  Ph.  not  of  Michx.)     S. 

POLExMONIACEiE.     The  Polzmonium  Family. 

PoLEMONiuM,  Tournefort. 
reptauB.    Linn. 

Phlox,  Linnaeus. 

acuminata,  Pursh. 
glaberrima,  Linn, 
pilosa,  Linn, 
divaricata,  Linn, 
bifida,  Beck. 

CONVOLVULACE-E.     The  Convolvulus  Family. 

Ipom(Ea,  Linnseus. 

nil,  Eoth.     Introduced. 

lacunosa,  Linn. 

pandurata,  Meyer.    "Man  of  the  Earth," 
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Caltstegia,  Robert  Brown.    Biiid-weod. 
sepium,  R.  Brown, 
spithamsea,  Pursh, 

CuscuTA,  Tournefort.     Dodder.     Love-vine, 
tenuiflora,  Engelm.     S. 
umbrosa,  Beyrieh. 
arvensis,  Beyrieh.     S. 
ehlorocarpa,  Engelin.     S. 
Gronovii,  Willd. 
compacta,  Jfess.     S. 
glomerata,  Choisy.     S. 

S0LANACE-3E.     The  NightShade  Familt. 

SoLANUM,  Linnaeus. 

dulcamara,  Linn.     Bittei^weet.     Introduced, 
nigra,  Linn.     Night-shade.     Introduced. 
Carolinense,  Linn.     Horse  Nettle.     S. 

PnYSALis,  Linnseus.     Ground  Cherry. 
Philadelphica,  Lam. 
pubescens,  Linn. 

viscosa,  Linn.     (P.  obscura,  Michx.) 
viscosa,  Linn, 
lanceolata,  Michx. 

NioANDBA,  Adanson.    Apple  of  Peru. 

physaloides,  Gaertn.    Introduced. 
Datura,  Linnceus.    Jamestown  Weed. 

stramonium,  Linn.     Introduced. 

GENTIANACEiE.     The  Gentian  Fajcilt. 

Sabbatia,  Adanson. 

angularis,  Pursh. 
Fbaseba,  Waltr.     Columbo. 

Carolinensis,  Waltr.     S. 
Gbntiana,  LinnsBus. 

quinqueflora.  Lam. 

crinita,  Froel.     Fringed  Gentian.     N. 

ochroleuca,  Froel. 
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Gentiana,  Andrewsii,  Griseb, 
rubricauiis,  Keating. 

Menyantiius,  Tournefort. 

trifoleata,  Linn,     Buck' Bean. 

APOCYNACE^.     The  Dogbane  Family. 

Amsoma,  Waltr. 

Taherneemontana,  Waltr.     (A.  latifolia,  Micbx.) 
Apocyxum,  Tournefort.     Dogbane. 

androsaeniifoliuin,  Linn. 

cannabinuni,  Linn.     Indian  Hemp. 

ASCLEPIADACE.E.     The  Milkweed  Familt. 

AscLEPiAS,  Linn©u8. 

cornnti,  Decaisne.     Milkweed. 

Sullivantii,  Engehn.     S. 

purpurascens,  Linn. 

variegata,  Linn. 

Kuttailiana,  Torrey. 

Meadii,  Torrey. 

qnadit'ulia,  Jaeq. 

obtusitolia,  Michx. 

incarnata,*  Linn. 

tubero8a,  Linn.     Butterfly  Weed. 

verticillata,  Linn. 

AcEUATEs,  Elliott, 
viridiflora,  Ell. 
longilblia,  Ell. 

Enslenia,  Nattall. 
albida,  Nutt. 

OLEACE-E.    The  Olivb  Familt. 

Fbaxinus,  Tonrnefort.    Ash. 

Americana,  Linn.     White  Asb. 
quadrangulata,  Micbx.     Blue  Afth, 

^Fokestieea,  Poiret. 
liguetrina,  Foir. 
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ARISTOLOCIIIACE.^.     The  Birthwort  Family. 

As  ARUM,  T«'uriiefoi't. 

Canadensc,  Linn.     Cult's  Foot. 
Akistolociiia,  Tournefort. 

ser])ontaria,  Linn.     Virginia  Snake  Root.     S. 

toiueiitosji,  Sims.     S. 

NYCTAGINACE.E.     The  Four  O'Clock  Family. 

OxYBAPiirs,  Yalil. 

njctagineus,  Sweet.     S. 

PHYTOLACCACE/E.     The  Pokeweed  Family. 

Phylobacca,  Toiirnefort. 

decandra,  Linn.     Poke-beny. 

CHENOPODIACEJG.     The  Goosefoot  Family. 

Otcloloma,  Moquin. 

plataphylla,  Moq.     (Salsola  platyphylla,  Michx.) 
Chenopodium,  Linnaeus.     Goosefoot. 

hybridum,  Linn.     Introduced. 

muriale,  Linn.     Introduced. 

album,  Linn.     Pig- weed.     Introduced. 

Ambrtna,  Spach.     Worm  seed. 

botrys,  Moq.     Jerusalem  Oak.     Introduced, 
ambrosoides,  Spach.     Mexican  Tea.     Introduced, 
anthelminticum,  Spach.     Worinseed.     Introduced. 

BLiifti,  Tournefort. 

capitatum,  Linn.    Indian  Strawberry. 

AMARANTACEJa.     The  Amaraicth  Family. 

Amaeantus,  Toumefort. 

bybridus,  Linn.     Introduced.* 
retoflexus,  Linn.     Introduced. 
spinosus,  Linn.     Introduced, 
albus,  Linn.    Introduced. 

Monte  LI  A,  Moquin. 

tamariscina,  Gray.     (Amarantus  tamariscinus,  Nutt.) 
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AcxiDA,  Linn.     Water  Hemp. 

cannahina,  Linn. 
FfiCELicniA,  Mocnch.     (Oplotlieea,  Nutt.) 

Floridana,  Moqnin. 

POLYGONACE^.     The  Buckwheat  Family. 

Polygonum,  Linn  sens.     Knot  weed, 
an^^hibium,  Linn, 
lapathifoliuni,  Linn. 
Pennsylvanicinn,  Linn. 

Persicaria,  Linn      Ladj's  Thnmb.     Introduced, 
hydropiper,  Linn.     Sniartweed. 

acre,  II.  B.  K.     (P.  punctatuin,  Ell.)    Wild  Srnartweed. 
hydropiperoides,  Michx. 
aviculare,  Linn.     Knot-grass, 
erectum,  Linn, 
raniosissinuim,  Michx. 
tenere,  ilichx. 
Virginianum,  Linn, 
sagittatum,  Linn, 
dunietorum,  Linn. 

KuMEx,  Linnceus.     Dock. 

verticillatns,  Linn.     Swamp  Dock, 
altissimus,  Wood.     Tall  Dock, 
hjdrolapatlunn,  Hudson.     (11.  Aqnaticus,  Smith.) 
obtusitbiius,  Linn.     Bitter  Dock.     Introduced, 
crit^pus,  Linn.     Curled  Dock.     Introduced, 
acetosellus,  Linn.     Sorrel.  % 

LAURACE^.     The  Laukel  Family. 

Sassafras,  ISTees.     Sassafras. 

oflScinale,  Nees.     (Lanrus  Sassafras,  Linn.) 
Benzoin,  Nees, 

odoriferum,  Nees.     Spice-bush. 

SANTALACE^.     The  Sandal-wood  Family. 

COMANDRA,  NuttaU. 

umbellata,  Nutt. 
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LORANTHACEiE.     The  Mistletoe  Familt. 

PnORADENDTtON,  KuttuU. 

flavesceiis,  Xutt.     -^Vinerican  Mistletoe.     S. 

SAURURACEiE.     The  Lizard's  Tail  Family. 

Sauburus,  Linnaeus. 

cernuii?,  Linn.     Lizard's  Tail.     S. 

CERATOPHYLLACE^.     The  Honewort  Family. 

Ceratopiivllum,  Linnjeus. 
demersum,  Linn. 

EUPHORBIACE^.     The  Spurge  Family. 

EupnoRBiA,  Linngeus. 
Geyeri,  En«relm. 
lierniiirioideis,  Nutt.     S. 
liumistrata,  Engolm.     S. 
maculata,  Linn, 
hyperiei folia,  Linn, 
dentata,  Miclix.     t\ 
cjath(>[>lK>ra,  Jacq.     S. 
eorollata,  Linn. 
obtu^iUa,  Pursli.     S. 

Acalypha,  Linn  a:  lis. 
Yirgiiiiea,  Linn. 
gracilcns,  (ira}'. 
Caroliiiiana,  Walu-. 

Croton,  Linnceus. 

capitatiim,  Michx. 

gland ulonim,  Linn. 

monanthogynum,  Michx.     (C.  EUipticum,  Nutt.) 

Crotonopsis,  Miehaux. 
linearis,  Michx. 

PflYLLANTHUS,  LinnflBUS. 

Carolinensis,  Waltr. 
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URTICACE^.     The    Nettle  Family. 

§  1.      Ulmace.     The  Eun  Tribe. 
Ulmu.^,  Liniijeus.     Elm. 

fiilva,  ^iclix.     Slippery  Elm. 
Americana,  Linn.     Elm. 

Celtis,  Tournefort.     Ilackberry. 
oceiilentalis,  Linn, 
erasbifolia,  Lam.     S. 

§  2.     Jitrocarpex,      The  Bread-Fruit  Tribe. 
MoKus,  Tournefort. 

rubra,  Linn.     Ked  Mulberry.     S. 

alba,  Linn.     White  Mulberry.     Introduced. 

BoBYA,  Willdenow. 
ligustriua,  Wilkl. 

§  3.     Urticese.     The  Uettlt  Tribe. 
Uetica,  Tournefort.     Nettle. 

gracilis,  Ait. 
Laportea,  Gaudicli. 

Canadensis,  Gaud.     (Urtica  Canadensis,  Linn.) 
PiLEA,  Lindley.     Elchweed. 

pumila,  Lindl. 
BcEHMEEiA,  Jacq. 

cylindrica,  Willd.     S. 
Paeietaria,  Tournefort. 

Pennsylvanica,  Muhl.     Pillitory. 

§  4.     Cannabinese.     The  Hnnp  Tribe, 
Cannabis,  Tournefort.    Hemp. 

sativa,  Linn.    Introduced. 
HuMULUS,  Linnceus.     Hop. 

lupulus,  Linn. 

PLATANACE^.     The  Plane  Tree  Family 
Platanus,  Linn. 

ocddentalis,  Linn.     Sycamore.  r^^^^T^ 
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JUGLANDACE^.     The  Walnut  Family. 

Jug  LANS,  Linnaeus.     Walnut, 
cinerea,  Linn.     Butternut, 
nigra,  Linn.     Black  Walnut. 

Cabya,  Xuttall.     Hickory. 

alha,  Xutt.     Shair-biirk  Uickory. 

sulcata,  Nutt.     Tliick  Shell-bark  Ilickorj. 

oliwTlbrniis,  Xutt.     Pecan-nut.     S. 

toniento?ja,  Nutt.     Mocker  nut. 

glabra,  Torr.     Pig- nut  hickory. 

aiuara,  Xutt.     Bitter-nut  hickory. 

CUPULIFERiK.     TuE  Cup-bearing  Familt. 

QuERCcs,  Linnseus.     Oak. 

macrocarpa,  Miclix.     Bur-oak. 

obtusiloba,  ilichx.     Post-oak. 

alba,  Linn.     White  oak. 

montana,  Wilkl.     Rock  Chestnut-oak. 

bieolor,  AVilld.     Swamp  White-oak. 

castanea,  Willd.     Chestnut-oak. 

imbricaria,  Michx.     Laurel  Oak. 

nigra,  Linn.     Black-Jack  Oak. 

Leana,  Xutt.     Lea's  Oak  (proba  jly  a  hybrid.) 

tinctoria,  Bartram.     Black  Oak. 

eoccinea,  Wang.     Scarlet  Oak. 

rubra,  Linn.     Ked  Oak. 

palustris,  DuRoy.     Pia  Oak. 

Fagus,  Tournefort.     Beech, 
ferruginea,  Ait. 

CoBYLUs,  Tournefort.     Hazlenut. 

Americana,  Waltr. 
Caepinus,  Linnaius. 

Americana,  Michx.    Water  Beech. 
OsTBYA,  Micheli. 

Yirginica,  Willd.     Iron  wood, 

BETULACEiE.     The  Birch  Family. 

Betula,  Tournefort. 

nigra^  Linn.    Red-birch, 
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SALICACEiE.     The  Willow  Family, 

Saltx,  Tournofort.     Willow, 
tristiti.  Ait.     Gray  Wilhnv. 

liumilis,  M:ir>hall.     (S.  .Mulilenhorgiana,  Barratt.) 
ei'i«>cepliala,  ?'»Iic*lix. 
serirea,  Marshall.     (S.  Grisea,  Willd.) 
liiiviatili^,  Xutt.     (Xear  S.  lougi folia,  MiihK) 

PoPULUs,  Touni'^furl:.     Poplar, 
treiuuloides,  iliclix.     Aspen. 
hetei'«>})liyHa,  Liiiii.     Downy-leaved  Poplar, 
anpfulata,  Ait.     Cotton-wood. 
candican^,  Ait.     ]'>alni  of  Gilead. 

COXIFER.E.     The  Cone-bearino  Family. 

Thuja,  Tournofort. 

occidentalis,  Linn.     Arbor  Vita?. 

Taxodium,  ilieliard. 

disticlmm,  Rich,     Cypress.     S. 
JcNiPERUS,  Linn. 

Virgiuiana,  Linn.     Pcd  Cedar. 

ARACEiE.     The  Arum  Family. 

Aj&is-«ma,  Martins.     Indian  Tuniip. 
tryphyllum,  Torr.     Indian  Turnip, 
draeontium,  Scliott.     Dragon-root. 

Acorus,  Linn. 

calamus,  Linn.     Sweet  Flag. 

TYPHACEjE.     The  Cat-tail  Family. 

Typha,  Tournefort. 

latifolia,  Linn.     Cat-tail. 
Spargaxioi,  Tournefort. 

ramosuni,  Hudson. 

simplex,  Hudson.     (S.  American  urn,  Nutt.) 

LEMXACE^.     The  Duckweed  Family. 

Lemxa,  Linnseus,     Duckweed, 
trisulca,  Linn. 
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Lemxa,  minor,  Linn, 
polyrriiiza,  Linn. 

NAIADACE^..     The  Pondwked  Family. 

PoTAMOGETCN,  ToiimcforL 
livbridus,  Miclix.     S. 

puslllus,  Linn.     (P.  compressns,  Smifli.)     S. 
panciflurus,  Piirsli.     (P.  p^nunineus,  Miclix.) 
Incens,  Linn. 
nutans,  Linn, 
lioteropliyllus,  Sclircber. 

ALISMACE.^!].     The  Water-Plantaix  Family. 

AusMA,  Linnirns. 

plant  ago,  Linn. 
EcniNODOKUs,  Pwicliard. 

parvnlns,  Engclni. 

rostratns,  Engelni.     (Alisma  rostrata,  Xutt.) 

radicans,  Engolm.     (Alisina  radicans,  Xutt.) 

Sagittaria,  Linnaeus.     Arrow-head, 
variabilis,  Engelm, 
heteropliylla,  Pursli.     S. 
simplex,  Pursli,     S. 

HYDROCHARIDACE^.     The  Froo's-bit  Family. 

Anacuaris,  Eichard. 

Canadensis,  Planclion.     (Udora  Canadensis,  Xutt.) 
Yalisneria,  Micheli. 

s]>iralis,  Linn.     Ell-grass. 

ORCHIDACEiE.     Th^  Orchis  Family. 

Orchis,  Linn«ns. 

si)ectabili8,  Linn.     Showy  Orchis, 
Plata:ntheka,  Richard. 

bracteata,  Torr. 

leucophaea,  Nutt. 

psycodes,  Gray. 

peramoena,  Gray. 

Spibanthes,  Richard.    Ladies'  Tresses.  • 
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Spikantiies,  cjracilis,  Bigelow. 

cernua,  Ilicliard. 
PoGONiA,  Jus.^ieu. 

pcndula,  Lindl.     (Triphora,  Kutt.) 
Caxopogon,  R.  Brown. 

piilcliellus,  R.  Brown. 
MiCKosTYLis,  Xuttall. 

opliiogluSboiJe:?,  Xutt.     Adder's  Tongue. 
LiPARis,  Richard. 

liliifolia,  Richard. 
CoRALLoiniizA,  Ilaller.     Coral-root, 

multiflora,  Xutt. 
Aplectrcm,  Xuttall. 

hyemale,  Xutt.     Putty-root. 
Cypkipedicm,  Linnaeus.     Lady's  Slipper, 

pubescens,  AVilld.    Yellow  Lady's  Slipper, 

parviliorum,  Salisb. 

candiduin,  iluhl.     White  Lady's  Slipper. 

gpectabile,  Swarl^.     Moccasin  Flower. 

AMARYLLIDACEiE.     The  Amaryllis  Family, 

Agave,  Linnaeus.     Aloe. 

Virginica,  Linn.     S. 
Uypoxys,  Linnaeus. 

erecta,  Liun.     Star-grass. 

IRIDACEiE.     The  Ihxs  Family. 

Ibis,  Linnaeus. 

versicolor,  Linn.    Blue  Flag. 
Sisyrin'chium,  Linnaeus. 

Bermudianum,  Linn.    Blue-eyed  grass. 

DIOSCOREACEJE.    The  Yam  Family. 


Dioscoeea,  Plumier. 

villosa,  Linn.    "China  Root." 
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SMILACE.F-.     Tfl£  Sxilax  Fajiilt. 

O"  a'!w::,;:*.!ar!*.  MuIjI. 
li*rr';<'i"*  ;u  L:mj. 

Tkillh  M.  L:;ii.aMi-. 
*-'>-:'f%  L'nrj. 
rf *<••.. r  :    hiu,  Iic-<:k. 
^•c-ni:.:jT.'i,  Li  nil. 

^ran'iit*'  ruiij,  halir.b. 

LILIACE^-E.     Tjje  Lily  Fa  milt. 

o.'iicI:.al.\,  Linn.     Introduced. 
roLVooNATiM,  Toiinief"  rt. 

Lidoniiji,  Kll.     Solomon's  SeaL 
SMinAf  I.VA,  Derfontaines. 

raf-enio.-a.  L>ehf. 

bt^'Ua^a.  Dchf. 

SciLLA,  Lirinu'UH. 

Frar^ori,  (jray.     (I-'lialangium  esculentuni,  Xutt.) 
Allii'm,  Linn.     Garlic. 

tricoccinn,  Ait.     Leek. 

ccrniiuin,  Koth.     Wild  Onion. 

Btellatum,  >Jutt. 

Canadense,  Kalm. 

striatum,  Jacq.     8. 

LiLiuir,  Linnaeus.     Lily. 

Philadelphicum,  Linn.     Wild  Lilj. 
CanaderiBe,  Linn.     Nodding  Lily. 

EKYTnEONicM,  Linnceufi.    Dog's-tootli  Violet. 
American um,  Smith, 
albidum,  Nutt. 

MELANTHACE-E.     The  Colchicum  Familt. 

UvuLABiA^  Linnaaus. 
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ITvuLARiA,  grandiflora,  Smith. 

periuliata,  Linn. 
AIelantiiium,  Gronovius. 

A'irginicuni,  Linn. 
Yeratuum,  Tournetbrt. 

AVoodii,  Itobbins. 

JUNCACE^.     The  Rush  Family. 

LrzuLA,  DeCiUulolle. 

cannpestris,  De  C. 
JuNCUs,  Linnaeus.     Rush. 

SL'irpoides,  Lam. 

acuniinatus,  Michx. 

marginatus,  KosUw. 

tenuis,  Willd. 

bufunius,  Linn. 

PONTEDERIACE^.     The  Pickerel-weed  Family. 

PoNTEDERiA,  Linneeiis. 

cordata,  Linn.     Piekerel-weed. 

Heterantuera,  Ruiz,  and  Par. 

limosa,  Yald.     (Leptantlius  ovalis,  Michx.) 

ScnoLLERA,  Schreber. 
graminea,  Willd. 

COMMELYNACE^.     The  Spidehwort  Family. 

CoMMELYNA,  Dillcnius.     Day-flower, 
erecta,  Linn. 

Virginica,  Linn.     (C.  angiistifolia,  Miclix.) 
agraria,  Kunth.     S. 

Tradescantia,  Linnajus.     Spiderwort. 
Virginica,  Linn, 
pilosa,  Lehm. 

CYPERACEJE.     The  Sedge-grass  Family. 

Cyperus,  Linneeus. 
flavescens,  Linn, 
diandnis,  Torr. 
erythrorhizos,  Muhl. 
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CypeiU's,  ^[icliauxianus,  ScliultcSi 
EiiiiX'linanin,  Steud. 
strig(K^us,  Limu 
iuflt'xiu^,  Miihl. 
acinuiiiatiiJ^j  Torr. 

phyimitodes,  Muhl.     (C»  rcpciis,  E!l.) 
Sclnveinitzii,  Torr. 
iilieulinis,  ValiL 
ovularis,  Torr.     S. 

Kyllingia,  Linnaeus. 

pumila,  Michx.     3. 
DuLiciiiUM,  Richard. 

spathaceiun,  Pers. 
Hemic AKPHAj  Noes. 

subsquarrosa,  Kees. 
Eleocharis,  R.  Brown. 

quadrangiilata,  R.  Brown.     Si 

obtnsa,  Scluiltes. 

palustris,  R.  Brown. 

tenuis,  Sclmltes. 

compressa,  SuUivaut.     S. 

acicularis,  R.  Brown^ 

Scmrrs,  Linnaeus, 
pungens,  Yalil. 
lacustris,  Linn, 
debilis,  Pursh* 
fluviatilis,  Gray, 
atrovirens,  Muhl. 
poljphyllus,  VahL 
lineatus,  Michx* 

Eeiophorum,  Linnaeus.     Cotton-grass* 
polystachyon,  Linn, 
gracile,  Koch. 

FiMBRisTYLis,  Vahl. 

spadicea,  Vahl. 

laxa,  Yalil. 

autumnalis,  Rosm.  and  Schult. 

capillaris,  Gray. 
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ScLEHiA,  Liniiieus.     Xut-rnsh. 

triglomerata,  iliclix. 

Carex,  Linni^us.     Sedge-grass.     Marsh  Ilav, 

polvtviclioides.  Mulil. 
Willdcnovii,  Schk. 
Steiidelii,  Kunth. 
piccata,  Dewey. 
Sartwellii,  Dewey, 
intermedia,  Goodenow, 
teretiubcula,  Goodenow. 
decomposita,  Mulil. 
vnlpinoidea,  Miehx. 
crus-c(u*vi,  Shuttle  worth, 
Htipata,  iluhl. 
vulpina,  Linn. 
sparganoides,  Miihl. 
cephidoidea,  Dewey, 
cephalophora,  iliihl. 
Muhlenbergii,  Schk, 
rosea,  Schk. 
stelhdata,  Good, 
arida,  Schw.  and  Torr, 

scoparia,  Schk. 
higopodioides,  Schk, 

festucacea,  Schk. 

niirabilis,  Dewey. 

straniinea,  Schk. 

vulgaris,  Fries. 

aperta,  Boott. 

stricta,  Lam. 

aquatalis,  Wahl. 

crinita,  Lam. 

Buxbaumii,  AVahl. 

Shortiaiia,  Dewey. 

Meadii,  Dewey. 

tetanica,  Sclik. 

grannlaris,  Mulil. 

conoidea,  Schk. 

lllinoiensis,  Dewey. 

grisea,  Walil. 

Davissii,  Schw.  and  Torr^  nr^r^n]o 
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Carex,  vlre^ccn?,  Muhl. 
trice [)S,  Miclix. 
plauta^inea,  Lain, 
ancej)?^,  WilK!. 
blaiula,  DevvH'V. 
oHirocai-jKi,  Sl'IiIc. 
iiiubeiiala,  JSclik. 
Peiinsylvanlc-a,  Lam. 
varia,  iluhl. 

Kiebardsonii.     R.  BrowiK 
}>ubes'v'ens,  ^lulil. 
laiiu;>'iiu)Na,  Miclix. 
lacustris,  Willd. 
tricliocari>a,  Muhl. 
tcMitacuIata,  [Mulil. 
lutunicsccns,  •  liiul^e. 
Grayii,  Carcv. 
lupulina,  Muhl. 
6quarru>ji,  Linu. 
inouile,  Tuckornian. 
a!ni)uHacoa,  (rood. 
Tuckeniianii,  Boott. 
longirostris,  Torr. 

GRAMINE.E.     The  Grass  Family. 

Leersia,  Solander. 

oryzoidos,  Swartz.  Rice  Grass. 
Virjjcinica,  Willd.  White  Grass, 
leiiticularis,  ilichx.     Flycatch  Grass. 

ZizANiA,  Gronorius. 

aquatica,  Linn.     Wild  Rice. 

ALOiMxruus,  Linntrus.     Fox-tail  Grass. 

pratcnsis,  Linn.     Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass.     Litroduced. 
geniculatas,  Linn.     Floating  Fox-tail  Grass.     Introduced, 
aristulatus,  Michx.  Water  Fox-tail  Grass. 

PiiLEUM,  Linnaeus.     Cat's-tail  Grass. 

pratense,  Linn.     Timothy.     Litroduced. 
ViLFA,  Adanson,  Rush  Grass. 

aspera,  Beauv.     (Agrostis  aspera,  Michx.) 

vagineeliora,  Torr. 
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Sfoeobolus,  Rol)ert  Brown. 
heterolei)i8,  Gray, 
cryptandrus,  Gray. 

AoROSTis,  Linnseus.     Bent-grasa. 
Bcabra,  Willd.     Ilair-grass. 
vulgaris,  With.     Eed-top. 
alba,  Linn.     White-top. 

CiNNA,  Linnaeus. 

arundinacea,  Linn. 
MuHLENBERGiA,  Schrcber. 

sobolifera,  Gray. 

glomerata,  Trin. 

Mexicana,  Trin. 

sylvatica,  Torr  and  Gray. 

Willdeuovii,  Trinn. 

diftusa,  Schreb.     Nimble  Will. 

Brachyelytrum,  Beauvois. 

aristatum,  Beauv.     (Muhlenbergia  ereeta,  Schreb.) 
Calamageostis,  Adanson. 

Canadensis,  Beauv.     Blue-joint  Grass. 

coarctata,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

Oryzopsis,  Mieliaux.     Mountain  Rice. 

Canadensis,  Torr.     (Stipa  juncea,  Michx.) 
Stipa,  Linnaeus.     Feather  Grass. 

avenacea,  Linn.     Black  Oat-grass. 

spartea,  Trin.  (not  Hook.)    Porcupine  Grass. 

Abistida,  Linnaeus. 

dichotoma,  Michx.     Poverty-grass, 
ramosissima,  Engelman. 
gracilis,  Ell. 
Btricta,  Michx. 
purpurascens,  Poir. 
Geyeriana,  Steud. 
oligantha,  Michx, 
tuberculosa,  Nutt. 

Spartina,  Schreber.     Cord-grass, 
cyposuroides,  Willd. 
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Chondbositjm,  Desvaux. 

hirtum,  H.  B.  K.     (Atheropogon  papillosus,  Englm.) 

Athbbopogon,  Muhlenberg. 

apludoides,  Mulil.    (Boutelona  racemosa,  Lagasca.) 

Dactylqctenium,  Willdenow. 

jEgypticum,  Willd.     Introduced. 

Eleusine,  Gaertner. 

Indiea,  Gsertn.     Wire-grass.     Introduced. 

Lbptochloa,  Beauvois. 
niucronata,  Kunth. 
fascicularis,  Gray. 

Tbiouspis,  Beauvois. 

seslorioides,  Torr.     Tall  Red-top. 

PiABBHENA,  Eafinesque. 

Americana,  Beauv.     (Festuca  diandra,  Michx.) 

Daotylis,  Linnseus. 

glomerata,  Linn,     Orchard  Grass.     Introduced- 

JCcELEBiA,  Persoon, 

cristata,  Pers. 

Eatonia,  Rafinesque.     (Reboiil^a,  Kunth.) 

obtusata,  Gray. 
Pennsylvanica,  Gray, 

Mblica,  Linnceus.    Melic-grass. 

mutica,  Waltr.     (M.  speciosa,  Muhl.) 
Glycebia,  p.  Brown.    Manna  Grass. 

Canadensis,  Trin.    Rattlesnake  Grass, 

nervata,  Trin. 

fluitans,  R.  Brown. 

PoA,  Linnseus.     Meadow  Grass. 

annua,  Linn.     Low  Spear  Grass. 

brevilolia,  Muhl.     (P.  pungens,  Nutt.) 

sylvestris,  Gray. 

nemoralis,  Linn. 

pratensis,  Linn.     Spear  Grass— Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 

compressa,  Linn.    English  Blue  Grass     Introduced. 
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Ebaorostis,  Beauvoig. 

reptans,  Nees.     (Poa  reptans,  Michx.) 

megastachya,  Link.     Introduced, 

pilosa,  Beauv. 

Frankii,  Meyer.     (E.  erytlirogona,  Nee's.) 

tenuis,  Gray.     (Po  tenuis,  Ell.     P.  capillaris,  Michx.) 

pectinacea,  Gray.     (P.  hirsuta.) 

spectabilis,  Gray. 

Festuca,  Linnaeus.    Fescue-grass, 
tenella,  Willd. 
nutans,  Willd* 

Bromus,  Linnaeus.    Brome-grass. 

secalinus,  Linn.     Chess.     Introduced. 
Kalmii,  Gray.     Wild  chess. 
ciJiatus,  Linn. 

Uniola,  Linnceus. 

latitblia,  Michx. 
Phbagmites,  Trinnius. 

communis,  Trin.     Keed. 
Abundinaria,  Michaux. 

macrosperma,  Michx.     Cane.     S. 
Leftubus,  Robert  Brown. 

paniculatus,  Nutt. 
HoBDEUM,  LinnsBus.    Barley. 

jubatum,  Linn.     Squirrel  Tail  Grass. 

pusillum,  Nutt. 

Elthus,  Linnseus.     Lyme-grass. 
Virginicus,  Linn. 
Canadensis,  Linn, 
striatus,  Willd. 
villosus,  Muhl. 
propinquus,  Fresen. 

Otmnostiohum,  Schreber.    Bottle-brush  QrtM. 

hystrix,  Schreb. 
Dahtthonia,  De  CandoUe. 

spicata,  Beaav. 
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Tkisetttm,  Persoon. 

palnstre,  Torr. 
Fhalabis,  LinnseuB.     Canary  Grass. 

aruudinacea,  Linn. 
Paspalum,  Linnans. 

fluitans,  Kunth.     S. 
setaceuui,  Micbx.     S. 
Iseve,  Michx. 

Pakicum,  Linn»us.    Panic-grass. 

filiforme,  Linn. 

glabrum,  Gaudin.    Introduced. 

sanguinale,  Linn.     Crab-grass.    Introduced. 

agrostoides,  Spreng. 

prolilerum,  Lam. 

capillare,  Linn. 

autumnale,  Bosc. 

virgatum,  Linn. 

latifolium,  Linn. 

clandestinum,  Linn. 

microscarpon,  MuhL 

xanthophysum,  Gray. 

dichotomum,  Linn. 

depauperatum,  Muhl. 

crus-galliy  Linn.    Barn-yard  Grass.     Introduced. 

hispidum,  Muhl. 

Bcoparium,  Michx. 

Sbtabia,  Beauvois. 

glauca,  Beany.    Introduced. 
CsKOHBTJs,  Linnseus.    Bur-grass. 

tribuloides,  Linn. 

Tkipsacum,  Linnseus. 

dactyloides,  Linn.    Gama  Grass. 

Ebiaitthus,  Michanx. 

alopecnroides,  £11. 
Ajn>BOPOGOK,  Linnsus.    Beard-grass. 

fimsatuB,  HuhL 
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Andeopooon,  scoparius,  Miclix. 
Virginiciis,  Linn. 

SORGHCM,  Persoon.  * 

nutans,  Gray. 

EQUISETACE^.     The  Horsetail  Family.       / 

Equisetcm,  Linnseus.     Horsetail, 
arvense,  Linn, 
laevigatum,  Braun. 
robustum,  Braun.     S. 
hyemale,  Linn.     Scouring  Eush* 

FELICES.     The  Fericb. 

PoLTPODitiM,  Linnceus. 

hexagonopterum,  Miclix. 
dryopteris,  Linn, 
incanum,  Willd. 

Allosorus,  Bernhardi.     Eock-brake. 

atropurpurens,  Gray. 
Pteris,  LinnsBus.     Brake. 

aquilina,  Linn. 
Adiantum,  Linn.    Maidenhair. 

pedatum,  Linn. 
Cheilanthe«,  Swartz.     Lip  Fern. 

vestita,  Willd. 
CoMPLosoRus,  Link. 

rliizophyllus,  Link.     Walking-leaf. 
AsPLENiUM,  Linnaeus. 

trichomanes,  Linn. 

thelypteroides,  Miclix. 

filix-foemina,  E.  Brown. 

DiOKsoNiA,  L'Hertier.  P 

punctilobula,  Hook. 

Cystopteris,  Bernhardi. 
fragilid,  Bernh. 

AfiPmiUM,  Swartz. 

aoroBtichoideB,  Swartz.  Digitized  by  Googk 
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Onoclea,  Linnaeus.  ' 

sensibilis,  Linn.     Sensitive  Fern.  j 

OsMUNDA,  Linnteus. 
Bpectabilis,  Willd. 
Clayton iana,  Linn.  v 

BoTRYCHiuM,  Swartz.  /  I 

lunaiioides,  Swartz.     Moonwort. 
Virginicum,  Svrartz. 

HYDROPTEROIDES.    Tnt  WAXER-rERirs. 

AzoLLA,  Lamarck.  • 

Caroliniana,  Willdi 
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THE  NATIVE,  NATURALIZED  AND  CULTIVATED  GRASSES  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

By  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  present  an  account  of 
those  plants  growing  in  Illinois  which  belong  to  the  natural  order 
of  grasses,  or  Graminm  as  they  are  called  in  the  systematic 
works  of  botanists.  This  great  family  includes  all  those  species 
that  have  certain  characters,  especially  the  flowers  and  fruit  in 
common,  and  includes  not  only  the  grasses  sucli  as  are  cultiva- 
ted for  pasturage  and  for  hay,  but  also  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rice, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  many  other  important  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  These  constitute  a  very  natural  assem- 
blage of  plants  so  nearly  allied  that  the  slightest  observation 
suffices  to  show  tbeir  affinity.  AVhen  a  definite  idea  is  once 
formed  of  the  true  type  of  the  order,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing the  different  species.  There  have  been  no  questions 
among  botanists  about  the  classification  of  the  gramino3.  Their 
family  resemblance  led  the  first  observers  to  ai'range  them  into 
an  order  by  themselves,  where  they  i^emain.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  family,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  discovery  of 
MQyj^  species,  but  these  find  their  place  readily  in  the  system, 
without  requiring  any  considerable  modification  of  tlie  general 
characteristics  by  which  grasses  are  universally  known  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  plants. 

But  farmers  will  tell  us  that  clover  and  some  other  plants  are 
cultivated  as  grass,  and  should  be  included  in  the  same  family. 
This  would  be  adopting  a  wrong  basis  of  classification  in  natural 
history,  requiring  those  plants  to  be  classed  together  which  hap- 
pened to  be  applied  to  similar  uses.  A  little  examination  of  the 
flower  and  fi'uit  of  clover  would  show  that  it  has  analogies  rank- 
ing it  with  the  pea  and  bean  rather  than  with  the  grasses.  It  be- 
longs to  another  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  a 
different  internal  structure  and  mode  of  growth. 

From  personal  observations,  made  at  different  times  within  the 
last  twenty  years^  with  the  aid  of  several  botanists  of  Illinois  wid 
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elsewhere,  and  from  an  examination  of  tlie  collection  of  plants  ex- 
hibited at  the  state  fair,  at  Chicago,  in  1855.  I  have  been  able  to 
make  a  very  complete  list  of  the  grasses  found  within  her  limits. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  105  native  species,  11  introduced 
species,  and  12  that  are  known  only  as  they  are  cultivated.  \  This 
is  a  larger  number,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  state,  (being  about  one-tenth,)  than  is  usual  in 
the  same  climate. 

There  are  but  few  grasses  peculiar  to  Illinois :  nor  coidd  we 
expect  to  find  such  when  we  reflect  that  her  prairies  are  only  the 
borders  of  the  vast  prairie  country  lying  at  the  west  and  south- 
west. The  species  found  in  the  wooded  districts  are  found  again 
in  similar  localities  in  the  adjoining  states.  The  Great  Father  of 
Rivers,  the  Mississippi,  which  runs  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
state,  comes  down  from  the  far  north  and  runs  on  to  the  sunny 
south.  The  species  along  the  margin  of  that  great  stream  are  not 
confined  to  narrow  limits  of  distribution.  Again,  Illinois  borders 
on  the  "  Great  Lakes,"  and  the  species  found  there  are  common 
to  other  portions  of  these  great  inland  seas. 

The  \vild  grasses  of  the  prairies,  though  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior to  those  usually  cultivated,  have  been  found  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  sustaining  the  early  settlements;  and  it  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  these  humble  species  that  the  state  is  indebted  for  her 
present  condition  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  If  no  cattle  could 
have  been  introduced  until  the  farmer  had  prepared,  by  cultiva- 
tion, his  pasture  and  his  meadow,  Illinois  would  have  been  to-day 
very  far  behind  what  we  see  her.  These  native  grasses  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  their  share  of  attention,  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  include  them  all  in  the  descriptions  that  follow.  They 
aie  deserving  of  the  careful  study  and  investigation  of  the  botan- 
ists and  the  farmers;  so  that  wo  may  ascertain  with  certainty  what 
are  the  merits  of  each.  Possibly  some  may  be  found  better 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  than  those  we  have 
introduced  and  cultivate. 

But  it  is  not  to  any  one  species  of  grass  that  we  should  look  for 
the  support  of  our  stock.  On  the  native  prairies  we  find  many 
species  intermingled,  each  doing  its  part;  some  preferring  low, 
wet  situations,  others  grow  only  on  dry  ground;  some  prefer  the 
shade  of  forest  trees,  while  others  flourish  best  on  the  most  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  broad  prairies ;  some  grow  only  in  the  water, 
others  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams ;  some  attain  their 
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maturity  early  in  the  season,  others  late  in  autumn ;  some  are 
best  suited  for  preservation  in  the  form  of  hay,  others  are  only 
suited  for  pasturage.  This  natural  combination  of  different  spe- 
cies on  the  prairies,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  habits  and  quali- 
ties, suggests  to  us  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grass  in  our  artificial  pastures  and  meadows,  and  of 
not  confining  ourselves  to  timoL'iy  and  a  few  other  favorite  spe- 
cies. A  judicious  combination  should  be  made,  having  reference 
t?o  the  qualities  of  each,  and  the  pui'poses  for  which  they  are  de- 
eigngd  by  the  cultivator. 

English  farrmers  understand  this  matter ;  and  their  writers  in- 
form US  that  twenty  or  more  species  of  grass  can  be  found  on  a 
single  square  foot  of  a  rich,  ancient  pasture  in  that  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  spring  till  winter  there  is  no  month  that 
is  not  the  peculiar  season  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  grasses 
attain  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  Hence,  tlie  comparative- 
ly never-failing  supply  of  nutritive  herbage  obtained  from  natural 
pastures,  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  those  artificially  formed 
with  one  or  two  grasses  only. 

Whether  the  culture  of  grass  and  the  rearing  of  stock  or  the 
culture  of  grains  is  the  most  important  and  will  yield  the  great- 
est return  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed  at  any  given  locali- 
ty is  quite  an  important  inquiry  Usually,  upon  the  first  settle- 
ment of  a  country,  or  the  first  emergence  of  a  people  from  the 
barbarous  statb  tlie  culture  of  grains  predominate ;  the  cattle  be- 
ing allowed  to  sliift  for  themselves,  and  rely  on  the  natural  grasses 
and  herbage.  The  culture  of  grasses,  as  food  tor  stock,  is,  there- 
fore, an  indication  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  agricultural 
art.  In  our  own  country  the  two  kinds  are  combined  in  the 
same  townships,  or  even  on  the  same  farms,  but  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  towards  the  increase  of  the  first  at  the  expense  of  the 
second  kind  of  husbandry.  Doubtless  this  mixed  culture  is  best 
for  western  farmers,  but  yet  there  must  be  a  certain  relative  pro- 
portion that  one  should  bear  to  the  other,  and  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  ascertain  what  this  proportion  is,  and  to  conform  to  it  as 
near  as  circumstances  wUl  allow.  The  question  resolves  itself  in- 
to this — whether  the  production  of  grain  or  of  mea^^  is  the  most 
profitable.  In  Holland  we  are  told  that  almost  the  entire  surface 
is  devoted  to  pasture  and  hay,  and  in  that  country  this  peculiar 
kind  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  bearing  on  this  point,  that  landed  property* 
is  there  of  greater  value,  and  commands  a  higher  annual  rent, 
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than  in  any  other  country.  The  relative  proportion  of  pasture 
and  meadow  lands,  as  compared  with  the  whole  amount  cultiva- 
ted in  different  countries,  is  stated  at  about  one-seventh  in  Franco, 
one-fourth  in  Gennany  and  three-fourths  in  Great  Britain.  lu 
our  own  country  the  statistics  collected  and  published  do  not  ena- 
ble us  to  determine  this  proportion.  The  culture  of  grass,  for  ^las- 
ture  and  hay,  requires  less  manual  labor  and  less  expensive  ma- 
chinery than  that  of  grains;  and  there  is,  moreoTcr,  less  liability 
to  failure  of  crops.  Most  of  the  diseases  by  which  grain  is  attack- 
ed are  in  the  heads,  and  the  weevil,  or  other  insects,  usimlh'  de- 
stroy not  the  culms  and  leaves,  but  the  grain  itself.  But  grasses 
are  cropped  or  cut  before  they  attain  this  degree  of  maturity. 

As  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different  species  of  grass  is  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  &rmer,  but  to  many  other  classes  of  our 
citizens,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  so  much  of  the  botanical 
character  of  each  species  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
them  one  from  another.  In  this  part  of  the  work  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  the  valuable  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Xorthern  Uni- 
ted States,  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  free 
use  of  the  very  accurate  descriptions  of  that  work.  The  drawings 
are  made  directly  from  nature ;  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  grasses  in  general,  and  represent  nearly  every  genus  (or  fami- 
ly) found  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Such  is  the  minuteness  and  apparent  obscurity  of  the  several 
parts  or  organs  from  which  the  distinctive  characterp  are  mainly 
drawn,  that  the  study  of  the  Gramineae  is  one  of  the  most  diiBcult 
in  the  whole  science  of  botany,  especially  to  those  who  are  only 
beginning  that  very  interesting  and  fascinating  study.  But  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  common  magnifying  glass,  and  a  careful  dissec- 
tion of  the  flowers,  taken  at  the  right  season  of  the  year^  any  one 
may  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  name  of  the  common  species  of 
grass  with  considerable  certainty.  With  this  name  we  can  at 
once  refer  to  whatever  has  been  written  in  regard  to  it  in  worka 
on  agricultural  and  botanical  subjects.  The  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  describing  gradses,  as  well  as  other  objects  in  nat^i-al 
history,  are  mostly  included  in  the  later  editions  of  Webster's 
American  Dictionary ;  so  that  tjie  obstucles  to  the  study  of  nature, 
arising  from  the  necessary  use  of  thes0  e^act  and  convenient 
terms,  are,  ih  a  great  degree,  obviated. 

To  prevent  confusion,  I  have  given,  under  eapb  species,  a  full 
list  of  the  synonymit,  or  the  different  names  by  whipb  jt  has  been 
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known.  As  instances  of  the  different  applications  of  names,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  tlio  "  Herds  grass  "  of  Pennsylvania  is 
not  tlie  grass  known  by  that  name  in  New  York ;  and  that  tlie 
*'  Bhie  grass  "  of  Kentucky  is  quite  different  from  the  Blue  grass 
of  England, 

If  we  put  into  the  fire  the  products  of  grasses— as  hay,  grain, 
cliaff,  straw,  tfec. — a  largo  proportion  will  be  consumed,  or  con- 
verted into  gaseous  substances,  that  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  called  the  organic  portion  of  plants,  while  what  remains, 
(the  ash,)  is  called  the  inorganic  portion.  The  proportion  of  ash 
varies  from  one  to'  twelve  per  cent.  The  elementary  substances 
detected  in  the  Gramine«  are  fourteen,  of  which  about  ten  are 
always  present,  and,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  essential  elements 
of  all  species  of  this  family.  Of  twenty  different  species  analyzed, 
it  was  found  that  all  contained  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  chlorine, 
l^liosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicum  and  potassium; 
all  but  one  contained  sodium  ;  six  contained  iron,  and  one  man- 
ganese. Nitrogen  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  organic  portions. 
The  organic  matter,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent; the  inorganic  mattei*  is  drawn,  in  a  fluid  state,  from  the  soil, 
by  the  roots,  with  the  help  of  numerous  very  minute  hairs.  (See 
plate  2,  tig.  13,  g,)  But  every  soil  does  not  necessaiily  contain 
all  these  essential  elements,  or  they  may  exist  in  certain  soils  in 
such  small  proportion  as  to  be  soon  exhausted.  Hence  we  see 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  crops,  or  of  supplying  to  the  soil  such 
of  the  above  named  elements  as  may  be  wanting.  The  nature  of 
the  plant  is  such  that  it  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  ite  pecu- 
liar food,  as  much  so  as  a  horse,  an  ox  or  a  pig.  This  shows,  also^ 
the  importance  of  lexact  chemical  analyses  of  plants,  in  different 
fetages  of  growth,  and,  also,  of  the  soils  on  which  they  are  expect- 
ed to  grow.  The  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce healthy  and  vigorous  plants.  By  aid  of  these  analyses  wo 
may  calculate  the  amount  of  each  element  annually  abstracted 
from  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  that  should  be  an- 
nually restored  in  the  shape  of  manures,  or  by  other  means.  By 
neglecting  to  make  this  annual  restoration  to  the  soil  of  the  ex- 
hausted elements,  we  reduce  the  value  of  lands,  and  they  would 
soon  be  "  worn  out,"  and  become  incapable  of  yielding  their  ac- 
customed retm'ns. 

The  elementary  conatitaents  seldom  exist  in  a  separate  state  in 
plants,  bat  are  varioiasly  oombined^  foraiing  oxideBi  lU^iditand  aalts* 
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llie  aehes  of  different  portions  of  different  species  of  gramine® 
have  been  found  to  contain  water,  (oxygen  and  hydrogen,)  the 
per-oxide  of  iron,  the  per-oxide  of  manganese,  the  oxide  of  potas- 
sium (potash,)  oxide  of  sodium  (soda ;)  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonic  acid  and  silicic  acid  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  ot 
potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  iron.  Manures,  therefore,  containing  one  or  more  ot 
these  substances,  are  such  as  are  required  to  restore  lands  ex- 
hausted by  crops  of  grass  or  grain. 

Besides  the  compounds  just  enumerated,  which  are  called 
chemical  compounds,  there  are  othei's  which,  being  peculiar  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  called  vegetable  compounds  or  pro- 
ducts. They  all  belong  to  the  organic  constituents,  consisting 
mostly  of  two  or  more  of  the  organic  elements  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  and  nitrogen.     These  a^e,  in  the  Graminese — 

Cellulose,  forming  the  sides  of  the  minute  cells. 

Starch  (fecula,  or  farina,)  which  is  compared  to  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals. 

Dextrine  (gum,)  composed  of  softened  starch. 

Sugar,  abundant  in  the  cane,  sorghum,  Indian  com,  &c. 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 

Lignine,  or  woody  matter. 

Fixed-oil,  found  in  certain  grains,  &c. 

Wax,  a  product  of  the  sugar  cane,  &c. 

Chlorophyl,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves,  &c. 

Vegetable  acids. 

Gluten,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  following  four :  fibrinty  which 
forms  muscles  of  animals ;  albumen^  the  same  as  in  animals ;  ca- 
seinty  the  same  as  the  curd  of  milk ;  and  glutiney  that  forms  the 
sinews  of  animals. 

Protein  e. 

Protoplasm. 

2eine,  a  product  of  Indian  com,  (Zea.) 

These  several  compounds  are,  during  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
being  constantly  formed  and  changed  from  one  to  another.  Thus, 
it  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  starch  of  the  grain  of  Indian 
com  is  changed,  by  germination,  into  mucilage  or  gum,  (dextrine,) 
rand  grape  sugar  (glucose);  then  into  common  or  cane  sugar; 
and,  finally,  back  to  starch  agaix)}  in  the  ripened  grain.^^  , 
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The  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  is  found  to  consist  of  two  grand  di- 
visions* one  called  Phaenogamia^  having  flowers  with  at  least  the 
essential  organs  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  producing  seed  which 
contains  an  embryo;  the  other  called  Cbtptogamia,  destitute  of 
flowers,  and  with  seeds  (or  spores)  containing  no  embryo. 

The  Phanogaraous  or  flowerino;  plants  are  again  divided  natu- 
rally into  two  classes ;  one  with  stems,  formed  of  bark,  wood  and 
pith,  the  wood  increasing  from  year  to  year  by  layers  formed  on 
the  exterior,  and  hence  called  Exogens  or  outside  growers ;  the 
leaves  are  net-veined,  the  embryo  with  two  or  more  opposite  co- 
tyledons or  lobes.  The  other  class  of  flowering  plants,  the  one  to 
which  the  grasses  belong,  hav^  stems  not  composed  of  regular 
layers.  The  growth  is  from  the  centre,  hence  called  Endogens 
or  inside  growers ;  the  leaves  are  mostly  furnished  with  parallel 
veins,  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  not  toothed  or  notched ;  the  em- 
bryo with  a  single  cotyledon. 

The  great  natm-al  order  of  grasses  (GitAMiNEiE)  are  those  En- 
dogenous PhfiBuogams,  having  the  stems  (culms)  mostly  hollow, 
closed  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  alternate,  apparently  sessile,  their 
sheaths  clasping  the  stem  and  slit  open  on  the  side  opposite  the 
blade  down  to  the  next  joint ;  the  flowers  with  glumes  or  bracts, 
arranged  in  little  groups  or  spikelets.  By  these  few  and  simple 
characters  any  true  grass  may  at  once  be  known. 

The  ftraminece  are  chiefly  herbaceous  or  do  not  become  woody 
and  keep  alive  from  year  to  year,  though  bundles  of  woody  fibers 
are  found  in  the  culms.  (See  plate  1,  fig.  4,  d,  e,  f.)  These  bun- 
dles serve  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  to  give 
strength  to  the  culm.  Only  one  species  is  found  in  Illinois  hav- 
ing a  true  woody  structure,  the  cane,  {^rundinaria  nuicronper^ 
may)  where  these  bundles  are  so  numerous,  and  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  culm,  as  to  give  it  the  hardness  and  durability 
of  wood.  The  roots  of  grasses  are  fibrous ;  but  these  fibres  do 
not  always  originate  at  the  base  of  the  culm,  but  are  placed  at 
the  joints  or  nodes  of  an  underground  stem  (called  a  rhizotnci) 
which  is  creeping  and  branched.  (See  plate  1,  fig.  9,  f.)  In  du- 
ration plants  of  this  order  are  annual,  biennial  or  perennial.  The 
strictly  annual  plants  spring  from  the  seed  and  go  through  all 
their  changes  to  the  production  of  seed  again,  like  the  oat,  within 
the  same  season.  The  distinction  between  annual  and  biennial 
grasses  is  of  no  great*importance  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  though  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  treatment  required| 
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in  their  cultivation.  Strictly,  both  are  anunal — the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  one  completes  its  course  within  tlie  same  year, 
while  the  other  occupies  a  portion  of  two — the  autumn  of  one  and 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  next.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  species^  like  wheat,  may  be  both  annual  and  biennial. 
Of  perennial  grasses  or  those  that  continue  more  than  one  year 
there  are  but  few  that  do  not  annually  die  down  to  the  root, 
which  alone  retains  the  living  principle  during  the  winter.  These 
roots,  which  are  in  reality  underground  portions  of  the  culm,  servo 
as  storehouses  to  contain  the  food  which  is  requisite  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant  the  next  year.  In  the  management  of  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  care  should  be  taki  n  to  preserve  these  storehouses, 
and  also  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  plants  that  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  nutricious  matters  iu  them. 

The  leaves  of  grasses  are  studded  with  minute  openings  or 
breathing  pores  (stomata,)  as  shown  plate  4,  fig.  4,  f.  They  are 
usually,  long  and  slender  and  are  based  upon  sheaths  that  surround 
the  culms.  The  sheaths  originate  at  the  nodes,  and  are  often  ex- 
tended above  the  leaves  into  a  kind  a  margin  called  the  ligule. 
The  spikelets  have  one,  two,  or  more  flowers,  and  are  arranged  at 
the  top  of  the  culm  or  branches  in  the  form  of  panicles  or  spikes. 
The  lower  or  outer  leaflets  of  the  flowers  are  called  glumes^  the 
upper  or  inner  are  called  palese.  The  stamens,  though  almost  al- 
ways three,  vary  in  number  from  one  to  six.  The  styles  are  two, 
and  plumose.  The  grain  or  seed  is  of  the  kind  called  caryopsisy 
or  having  a  thin  membranaceous  covering  adhering  to  the  surface 
80  as  not  to  be  separated.  It  is  free  or  sometimes  united  with  the 
palesB.  The  embryo  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  grain  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  albumen. 

The  durability  of  the  caryopsis  is  quite  remarkable ;  and  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  plants.  Had 
the  wheat  crop  been  at  any  time  entirely  destroyed  throughout 
the  world  so  that  no  seed  was  produced  for  the  next  year,  this  in- 
valuable grain  would]|^have  been  restored  to  us  from  seeds  pre- 
served for  jnore  than  three  thousand  years  in  the  folds  of  aii  Egyp- 
tian mummy !  That  seeds  may  be  buried  in  the  ground  and  remain 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  some  favorable  conditions  cause  them 
to  germinate,  is  quite  certain;  and  this  feet  may  often  account  for 
the  sudden  appearance  of  certain  species  at  places  where  it  would 
othefwise  be  very  difficult  to  explain  their  origin.  In  tiiis  way, 
possibly,  in  some  cases,  the  cheat  or  chess  may  be  produced  in 
places  where  we  expected  a  crop  of  wheat 
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Several  species  of  Graminece  are  monoBcious^  or  have  the  star 
mens  and  pistils  on  separate  parts  of  the  plant,  as  in  Indian  com, 
-wild  rice,  &e.  The  pollen  grains  of  the  former,  which  grow  on 
tlie  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  culm,  are  heavier  than  the  air,  so  that 
they  fall  upon  the  stigmas  (the  silk)  below ;  but  those  of  the  wild 
rice  are  produced  below,  and  being  lighter  tlian  the  air,  rise  like  so 
many  little  balloons  to  the  stigmas,  which  are  turned  downwards 
as  if  purposely  to  catch  them  as  they  ascend.  These  pollen  grains 
are  nearly  globular  and  so  small  tliat  six  hundred  of  them,  placed 
side  by  side,  would  only  extend  one  inch,  and  a  cubic  inch  would 
therefore  contain  no  less  than  sixteen  millions  of  them.  They 
are  observed  to  have  a  small  circular  cavity  or  opening  through 
the  outer  surface.  Eacli  grain  is  found  to  be  a  sack  with  two 
coats  or  coverings,  within  which  is  contained  a  transparent  fluid 
filled  with  particles  still  more  minute,  and  supposed  to  be  grains 
of  starch.  When  moistui'e  is  applied  to  the  pollen  grains  the 
inner  coat  expands  and  is  protruded  through  the  opening  or  weak 
place  in  the  outer  coat  and  the  contents  are  discharged  with  an 
explosive  force.  The  minute  grains  thus  liberated  will  be  seen  to 
have  a  constant  motion,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  motion  of 
living  animals. 

The  artificial  hybridizing  of  plants  consists  in  applying  the 
pollen  grains  of  one  species  or  variety  to  the  stigmas  of  another, 
and  carefully  excluding  all  contact  with  the  pollen  of  the  plant 
experimented  ui)onl  In  the  case  of  Indian  corn  this  might  easily 
be  done  by  planting  rows  of  two  kinds  and  carefully  destroying 
the  tassels  of  one  of  the  kinds  before  they  are  fully  matured* 


TKIBE  I.    ORTZE^. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  sometimes  monoecious,  in  branched 
panicles;  the  glumes  are  often  wanting  or  obsolete;  the  inner 
palca  three-nerved  ;  scales  two ;  stamens  one  to  six. 

GENUS  I.     LEERSIA.     Solander. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  compressed  in  one-sided  racemose  pani- 
cles, jointed  with  the  short  pedicels  ;  glumes  none ;  paleae  charta- 
ceous,  compressed,  carinate,  without  awns,  bristle-ciliate  on  the 
keels,  nearly  equal  in  length,  but  the  lower  one  broader,  carinate, 
and  inclosing  the  flat  grain ;  stamens  one  to  six,  usually  two  or 
three ;  scales  membranaceous ;  stigmas  feathery^  the  hairsj^nuidi- 
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iDg.      Perennial  swamp  plants;   calms  and  sbeatLs  retrorselj 
scabrous. 

1.     Leebsia  Oryzoides,  Staariz. 

Stnontma. — Plialaris  oryzoides,  Linnaens;  Asprella  oryzoides, 
Lamarck  ;  white-grass,  cut-grass,  false  rice,  rice's  cousin,  &c. 

Panicle  diffusely  bmncbed,  oflen  sheathed  below;  spikelets 
rather  spreading  elJipticoblong;  paleie  strongly  bristly-ciliate, 
whitish  ;  stamens  three.  A  perennial  grass,  found  about  ditches, 
sluggish  streiams  and  swamps,  gi-owing  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  flowering  in  August.  It  is  a  coarse,  white-topped  species, 
used  in  some  of  the  southern  states  for  hay,  but  here  deemed  ot 
no  value.     It  is  not  very  abundant 

2.     Leersia  Vibginica,  WiUdenow. 

Syn. — ^Asprella  Virginica,  Roem.  and  Schult 

Panicle  simple,  not  sheathed  at  the  base;  spikelets  .oblong, 
closely  appressed  and  somewhat  imbricated  on  the  slender  branch- 
es ;  stamens  two ;  pale©  sparingly  ciliate  greenish.  A  perennial 
grass,  flowering  in  August,  growing  to  the  height  of  two  to  four 
feet.  It  has  no  agricultural  value ;  is  found  about  ditches  and 
other  wet  places.     (Plate  I,  flg.  1.) 

3.     Leersta  LENTiciTLARrs,  Michaux. 

Syn. — Leersia  ovata,  Poir.     Ply-catch  grass. 

Culm  and  panicle  erect,  smoothish ;  spikelets  large,  roundish, 
flat,  imbricated ;  stamens  two ;  palese  with  the  keel  and  veins 
strongly  ciliate.  A  rare  species,  growing,  in  wet  places,  to  the 
height  of  two  to  four  feet.  The  flowers,  with  their  bristly-ciliate 
margins,  ai'e  said  to  catch  flies,  like  the  Venus'  Fly  Trap. 

GENUS  II.     ZIZANIA.     Gron&viui. 

Flowers  monoecious,  the  staminate  and  pistilate  in  one-flower- 
ed, spikelets  on  the  same  panicle ;  glume  none,  or  rudimentary, 
forming  a  little  cup;  palese  herbaceo-membranaceous,  convex, 
awnless  in  the  staminate,  the  lower  tipped  with  a  straight  awn  in 
the  pistilate  flowers ;  stamens  six ;  stigmas  pencil-form.  Stout 
aquatic  gi'asses. 

4.     ZizANiA  Aquatic  A,  Linnasus. 
Syn. — Z.  clavulosa,  Michx.     Hydropyrum  esculentmn,  Link. 
Wild-rice.     Tuscarora  rice.     Water  oats.     Indian  rice.    FoUe 
avoine,  of  the  French. 
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Panicle  large,  pyrimidal,  lower  branohes  staminate,  tpreading, 
upper  brandies  pistillate,  erect;  pedicils  clavatc;  lower  palea 
long-awned,  rongli ;  styles  distinct ;  grain  linear,  slender.  An 
annual  plant,  requiring  to  be  reproduced  every  year  from  seed* 
It  grows  in  water  with  a  gentle  ciirrenf  and  a  depth  of  two  to 
eight  feet.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  last  of  Joly  and  in  Au- 
gust ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  September.  The  grain  of  the  wild  rice 
forms  an  important  item  of  food  for  the  native  Indians,  but  has 
not  been  much  used  by  their  white  successors.  It  is  found, 
though*  sparingly,  throughout  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  even  ex- 
tends south  to  Arkansas  and  Florida.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of 
the  soft,  juicy  culms,  and  often  wade  into  the  water  to  obtain 
them.  The  difficulty  of  cutting  hay  in  water  two  to  eight  feet 
in  depth  will  prevent  this  grass  from  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
(Plate  I,  fig.  2.) 

TRIBE  II.    PHLEOIDE^. 

Inflorescence  in  dense,  cylindrical,  spike-like  heads ;  spikelets 
one-flowered ;  glumes  two,  of  nearly  similar  texture  with  the  pa- 
le©. ^ 

GENUS  III.     ALOPECURUiS,  LinncBus. 

GHumes  boat-shaped,  strongly  compressed-keeled  nei^rly  equal, 
united  at  the  base ;  lower  palea  awned  on  the  back,  below  the 
middle ;  upper  palea  wanting ;  stamens  three ;  styles  mostly  uni- 
ted ;  stigmas  long,  feathery* 

S.    AL(»»BouBnB  FfiAtENSis,  UnumUs, 

Meadow  Foxtail  grass. 

Culm  upright,  smooth ;  pale»  equaling  the  glumes,  which  are 
united  below  the  middle  ;  awn  exserted  more  than  half  its  length, 
twisted ;  upper  leaf  half  the  length  of  its  somewhat  inflated 
sheaths ;  seeds  covered  with  the  palese,  which  are  soft  and  wool- 
ly. The  Meadow  Foxtail  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  known  at 
the  west  only  in  cultivation.  It  is  perennial,  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet ;  flowers  in  May.  It  may  be  found  useful  in  low,  wet 
lands,  especially  such  as  have  a  clayey  soil,  not  suited  for  other 
kinds.    It  is  but  rarely  cultivated  here. 

6.    Alopeottbus  GENictTLATOS,  Linfifm^. 
Floating  Foxtail  grass.  ^ .        , 
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Culm  ascending,  bent  at  the  lower  joints ;  palee  rather  shorter 
than  the  obtuse  glumes,  the  awn  from  near  the  base  projecting 
half  its  length  beyond  it ;  anther  linear ;  upper  loaf  as  long  as  its 
sheath.  An  introduced  species,  one  to  two  feet  high,  perennial^ 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  wet  clayey  soils,  and 
is  regarded  as  of  no  value  in  agriculture. 

7.     Alopecurus  Abistulatus,  Michaux, 

Stn. — A.  subaristatiie,  Pers.    Wild  Water -Foxtail. 

Glancus ;  the  culm  .decumbent  below,  at  length  bent  and  as- 
cending ;  palete  rather  longer  than  the  obtuse  glumes,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  awn,  which  rises  from  just  below  the  middle  ;  an- 
thers oblong,  bright  orange.  This  native  species  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  last,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
It  is  perennial,  growing  in  water  and  Y&ry  wet  places,  and  flowers 
in  June,  July  and  August.  The  culms  grow  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length.     (Plate  I,  fig.  a.) 

GENUS  IV.     PHLEUM.     Linnam. 

Glumes  two,  equal,  carinate,  much  longer  than  the  palese,  ros- 
trate or  mucronate;  pale»  two,  thin,  included  in  the  glumes, 
truncate,  awnless ;  styles  distinct ;  stigma  plumose,  with  simple 
hairs ;  scales  two,  unequally  two-lobed,  glabrous ;  caryopsis  (seed) 
ovoid,  closely  covered  with  the  paleie. 

8.    Phleum  Pbatense,  Lifinmu9. 

Timothy.  Herds-grass  of  N^ew  Ywk  and  M'ew  England. 
Meadow  Gats-tail  of  Europe. 

Culm  erect ;  spike  cylindrical,  elongated ;  glumes  ciliate,  on 
the  back  truncate,  tipped  with  a  bristle  less  than  half  their  length; 
anthers  purplish.  Two  to  four  feet  Mgh,  perennial,  flowers  in 
June  and  ripens  its  seed  in  July.  The  most  commonly  cultivated 
and  most  valuable  species  of  grass  for  hay.  A  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia.     (Plate  I,  fig.  4.) 


TRIBE  m.    AGROSTIDEJE. 

Inflorescence  panicled ;  spikelets  solitary  wid  one-flowered ; 
glumes  and  palese  of  nearly  similar  texture,  usually  carinate; 
scales  twa 
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GENUS  V.    VILFA.    Jldamtm. 

Spikelets  in  a  contracted  or  spike-like  panicle ;  glumes  carinate, 
one-nerved,  not  awned  or  pointed,  the  lower  smaller ;  flowers 
nearly  sessile  in  the  glumes;  paleee  two,  mach  alike,  naked, 
neither  awned  n6r  mucronate,  usaally  longer  than  the  glumes ; 
the  upper  palea  bicariuate;  stigmas  simply  feathery;  oaryopsis 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  deciduous ;  culms  wiry  or  rigid  ;  leaves  ki- 
volute,  usually  bearded  at  the  throat,  tlieir  sheaths  often  inclosing 
tiie  lateral  panicles. 

0«     ViLFA  AsPKRA,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — Agrostis  aspera,  Michx.  Agrostis  clandestina,  MuhK 
Sporobolus  asper,  Kunth. 

Culms  8to«t,  glabrous,  tufted ;  lower  leaves  long,  rigid,  rough 
on  the  edges,  tapering  to  a  long,  slender,  pungent  point ;  sheaths 
ciliate  at  the  edge,  and  bearing  dense  tufts  of  long  white  hairs*  at 
top,  partly  inclosing  the  panicle  ;  palese  muah  longer  than  the  un- 
equal glomes ;  graii^compressed  oval  or  oblong.  A  very  coarse, 
rough  grass,  two  to  four  feet  high,  growing  on  dry  sandy  plaoea. 
The  roots  are  perennial. 

10.     ViLiTA  Vaoin^floba,  ToTTty. 

Syn. — Agrostis  Virginica,  Mulil.  (Not  of  Linn.) 
Culms  slender,  ascending,  numerous;  leaves  involute,  awl- 
shaped,  somewhat  rigid ;  panicles  simple  and  spike-like,  the  late- 
ral and  often  the  terminal  concealed  in  the  sheatlis ;  palese  and 
glumes  about  equal ;  only  about  one-third  longer  than  the  linear 
caryopsis.  A  low  annual,  flowering  in  September;  grows  in  dry 
gravelly  places.     (Plate  I,  figure  6.) 

GENUS  VI.    SPOfeOBOLUS.    R.  Brotww 

Spikelets  one  or  rarely  two-flowered,  in  a  contract^  or  open 
panicle ;  paless  longer  than  the  unequal  ghunes ;  stamens  two  or 
tliree ;  grain  a  globular  utricle,  containing  a  loose  seed,  deciduous. 

11.  "^SpoBOBOCfUs  Ekxfi&OLSPia,  Qra^, 

Stn. — ^Vilfa  heterolepsis,  Gray. 

Leaves  involute,  thread-form,  rigid,  the  lowest  as  long  as  (die 
culm,  which  is  naked  abpve ;  pajiide  pyj»jnidal,  very  loose,  open, 
sparsely  flowered ;  glumes  very  unequal,  tKe  lower  awl-shaped, 
the  upper  ovate-oUojig  and  taper*poiat«4,  and  Icmger  tbau  the. 
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equal  pale».    A  perennla],  oae  to  two  feet  bigh,  floweriug^in  A«- . 
gust ;  prefers  dry  soil.     (Plate  I,  fig.  6.) 

12.     Sporobolus  Cbtptandkfs,  Oray. 

Syn.«-» Agro6ti0  cryptandra,  Torrey.    Vilfa  cryptandray  Twr. 

Leaves  flat ;  panicle  pyramidal,  termiual,  partly  inclosed^  the 
axils  hairy ;  the  npper  glome  ianceokte,  rather  acute,  twice  the 
length  of  the  lower  one^  as  long  ae  the  nearly  equal  pale«;  sheath» 
strongly  bearded  at  the  throat  Perennial :  grows  in  sandy  soil, 
two  to  three  feet  high,  flowering  in  August. 

GENUS  VII.    AGROSTIS.    Ltnnm# 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  in  an  open  panicle ;  glumes  two,  some- 
what equal,  or  the  lower  rather  longer,  usually  longer  than  the 
palest,  pointless ;  pale«  two,  very  thin,  naked,  pointless ;  the 
lower  tliree  to  five-nerved,  and  frequently  awned  on  the  back, 
the  upper  often  minute  or  obsolete ;  stamena  usually  three ;  grain 
free ;  culms  cespitose,  slender ;  panicle  difib^,  the  branches  fas* 
cieulate-verticillate. 

18.    AoROsns  ScABRA,  Wittdenow. 

Syn. — A.  laxiflora,  Richards.  A.  Hichauxu,  Trin.  Trichodi- 
um  laxiflorum,  Michx.     T.  montanum,  Torr. 

Culms  very  slender,  erect,  smooth^  leaves  short  and  narrow ; 
panicle  very  loose  and  divergent,  purplish,  the  long  capillary 
branches  flower-bearing  at  and  near  the  apex  ;  lower  palea  awn- 
less,  or  occasionally  short  awned  on  the  back,  shorter  than  the 
rather  imequal  very  acute  glumes,  the  upper  minute  or  obsolete. 
A  very  abundant  grass  on  the  prairies,  known  by  its  very  slender 
and  delicate  panicle.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  the  roots  perennial.     (Plate  I,  fig.  7.) 

14.     AaEOsns  YuLOABis,  Withering. 

Syn. — Agrostis  polymorpha,  Hudson.  A.  hispida,  Willd.  A. 
pumila,  Linn.  A.  alba,  Muhl.  (  Not  of  Linn. )  Ked-top.  Herd's 
grass  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  states  south  of  it  Bent-grass  of 
English  writers. 

Panicle  oblong,  with,  spreading,  slightly  rough,  short  (purple) 
branches ;  leaves  linear ;  ligule  very  short,  truncate ;  lower  palea 
nearly  equaling  the  flumes,  mostly  awnless^  three-nerved^  the 
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upper  one-half  its  length*  A  perennial  grass,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening  its  seed  in  Au- 
gust. It  is  Well  known,  though  much  less  cultivated  than  it  should 
be.  It  is  adapted  to  moist  places,  and  might  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  useless  weeds  on  the  wet  prairies.  It  is  a  native 
grass. 

16.     AoROStis  Alba,  Linnseus. 

Syn. — A.  stolonifera,  Linn.  A.  stricta,  Pupsh.  A.  decumbens, 
Muhl.  White-top.  White  Bent-grass,  and  Fiorin  grass  of  the 
English.  ^ 

Panicle  narrow,  contracted  after  flowering,  (greenish  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  purple,)  the  branches  rough ;  ligule  oblong 
or  linear ;  lower  palea  rather  shorter  than  the  glumes,  tive-nerved, 
awnless,  or  rarely  short  awned  on  the  back,  near  the  tip ;  culms 
ascending,  rooting  at  the  lower  joints.  A  perennial  grass,  much 
less  common  than  the  last,  one  to  two  feet  high,  flowering  in  July. 
It  is  quite  inferior  to  the  red-top. 

GENUS  VIII.     CINNA.     Unnami. 

Glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  strongly  keeled,  hispid-serrulate  on 
the  keel ;  the  lower  rather  smaller ;  flowers  stalked  in  the  glumes, 
smooth,  naked;  the  lower  palea  longer  than  the  upper,  short 
awned  on  the  back,  below  the  pointless  apex ;  stamen  one,  oppo- 
site the  one-nerved  upper  palea ;  grain  linear-oblong,  free. 

16.    Cikha  Ajlundinacea,  Linnmus. 

Syn. — Agrostis  cinna,  Lamarck.    Muhlenbergia  cinna,  Trin. 

Panicle  spreading,  large,  loose  compound  ;  sjHkelets  much  com- 
pressed, green,  or  rarely  purplish ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate  flat. 
Grows  in  moist,  shady  swamps  ;  perennial ;  flowers  in  August ; 
height  two  to  five  feet.     (Plate  I,  fig.  8.) 

GENUS  IX.    MUHLENBERGIA.     ^hrtber. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  in  contracted  panicles ;  glumes  mo^tl/ 
acute  or  bristle  pointed^  persistent  \  the  lower  leather  smaller,  mi- 
nute ;  flowers  nearly  or  quite  sessile  in  the  glumes  \  pale»  usu- 
ally hairy-bearded  at  the  base,  herbaceous,  deciduous  with  the  in- 
closed grain,  otlen  equal ;  the  lower  three-nerved,  mucronate  or 
awned  at  the  tip  ;  stamens  three  ;  panicles  contracted  or  glome- 
rate, terminal  and  afiUary.  r^    '     T 
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17.    MrrHLENBBBOiA  SoaoLiBiBSA,  Oray^ 

Syn. — Agrostis  soboHfera,  Muhl.     Cinna  sobolifcra,  Link. 

Culm  erect,  sparingly  branched ;  panicle  simple,  contracted, 
v€iry  slender  or  liliform  ;  glumes  barely  pointed,  almost  equal, 
one-third  shorter  than  the  uneqnal  paleee  5  lower  palea  abruptly 
short-mucronate.  Grows  in  open,  rocky  woods ;  perennial ; 
flowers  in  August.     Culms  one  or  two  feet  high. 

18.  MuHLBNBEB&ii.  Glohejcata,  Trinius. 

Syn. — Polypogon  glomeratus,  Willd.  P.  racemosus,  Nutt. 
Agrostis  racemosa,  Michx.  A.  setosa,  Muhl.  Cinna  racemosa, 
Kunth. 

Culm  erect,  sparingly  branched  or  simple ;  panicle  oblong- 
linear,  contracted  into  an  interrupted  glomerate  spike,  long-pe- 
dunded,  the  branches  sessile  ;  ghiraes  awned,  nearly  equal, 
and  (with  the  bristle-like  awn)  about  twice  the  length  of  the  une* 
qual,  very  acute  palese.  A  perennial  species,  flowering  in  Au* 
gust  and  September,  one  or  two  feet  in  heignt  Found  mostly  in 
the  very  wet  meadows  and  swamps. 

Id.    MuHLSKBSfiGiA  MszicAKA,  TrtniuSn 

Syn. — Agrostis  Mexicana,  Linn.  A.  lateriflora,  Michx,  Cinna 
Mexicana,  Link. 

Culm  erect,  much  branched ;  panicle  lateral  and  terminal,  often 
included  at  the  base,  contracted,  the  branches  densely  spiked- 
clustered,  lineal',  (green  and  purplish ;)  glumes  awnless,  sharp- 
pointed,  unequal,  the  upper  abont  the  length  of  the  very  acute 
lower  palea.  A  troublesome  weed,  growing  two  or  three  feet 
high  in  low  grounds.    It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  August. 

20.    MuHLENBEBGiA  Sylvatica,  Torrcjf^nd  Orajf. 

Syn. — Agrostis  diflFusa,  ^uhL    A.  sylvatica,  Torr. 

Culm  ascending,  much  branched  and  diflPusely  spreading,  smooth; 
panicle  contracted,  densely  many-flowered ;  glumes  almost  equal, 
bristle'pointed,  nearly  as  long  as  the  lower  palea,  wfaidi  bears  an 
aim  twiee  ok  thriee  th«  length  of  the  epkelet  In  rodky  woo<b  j 
two  to  four  feet  in  height ;  perennial ;  flowers  in  September. 

2L    MuH|.E3aB£E<UA  WiLij>]qarovii^  TriniuM. 
Syn.— Agrostis  tenuifolia,  Willd,    Cinna  4nuifi;diA,  I^nk.    t 
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Culm  upright,  slender,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched ;  panicle 
contracted,  slender,  loosely  flowered;  glumes  slightly  nnequal, 
short-pointed,  half  the  length  of  the  lower  palea,  which  bears  an 
awn  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  spikelet.  A  perennial 
grass,  flowering  in  August  Grows  in  the  shade  of  trees,  about 
three  feet  high.    (Plate  I,  fig,  %) 

22.    MuHLENBEEGiA  DiFFUSA,  Schrebcr. 

Syn. — Dilepyrum  minntiflonim,  Michx.  Drop-seed.  Nimble- 
will. 

Culms  diffusely,  much  branched ;  panicle  contracted,  slender, 
rather  loosely  many-flowered,  terminal  and  lateral ;  glumes  ex- 
tremely minute,  the  lower  obsolete,  the  upper  truncate ;  awn  once 
or  twice  longer  than  the  pale®.  This  species  has  been  considered 
valuable,  but  I  believe  never  cultivated.  It  grows  on  dry  hill- 
sides, eight  to  eighteen  inches  high,  flowering  in  Augusf  aiid 
September.     Perennial. 

GENUS  X.    BRACHYELYTEUM.    BtawooU. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  with  a  clavate  pedicel  or  rudiment  of 
another  flower ;  glumes  two,  minute,  the  lower  one  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, upper  pointless,  persistent,  shorter  than  the  thick  stalk 
of  the  flower ;  palesee  inclosing  the  linear-oblong  grain,  somewhat 
equal,  ro^gh  with  scattered  short  bristles ;  the  lower  five-nerved, 
contracted  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  straight  awn ;  the  upper  two- 
pointed  ;  stamens  two ;  anthers  and  stigmas  linear,  elongated. 

23.     Bbachteltteum  Abistatum,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — ^Muhlenbergia  erecta,  Schreb.  M.  aristata,  Pers.  M. 
brachyelytrum,  Trin.    Dilepyrum  aristosum,  Michx. 

Culm  simple,  with  rather  downy  sheaths  *,  broad,  fiat,  limceo- 
late  pointed  leaves  and  large  spikelets ;  panicle  contracted,  sini^ 
pie.  A  perennial  grass,  one  to  three  feet  bigli,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.    Grows  in  timbered  lands.    (PUufce  I,  fig.  10.) 

GENUS  XL    CALAMAGROSTIS.    Adansm. 

Spikekits^  one-flowered,  pedtcdlate,  with  an  abortive  pedicel  or 
mdimentary  flower ;  panicle  open,  oontraoted  cor  spiked ;  glumes 
keeled,  nearly  equal  or  exceeding  the  paless^  ixdxicli  are  Barround^ 
«d  at  the  base. by  s^opiov  toft  of  witite^  bristly  ludfft ;  tto  low«r 
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palea  bearing  a  Blendor  aMm  on  the  back,  or  rarely  awnless ;  up- 
per mostly  shorter ;  stamens  three. 

24.     Calamagbostis  Canadk2:8I8,  Beauvois. 

Stn. — C.  Mexicana,  Nutt  C.  Parshii,  Kunth.  O.  confinia, 
Spreng.  Arundo  Canadensis,  Michx.  A.  confinis,  WiUd.  A. 
cinnoides,  Mnhl.     A.  agrostoides,  Ph.     Blue  joint. 

Panicle  oblong,  loose,  (often  purplish ;)  lower  palea  nearly  as 
long  as  the  laaceolate  acute  glumes,  not  exceeding  the  very  fine 
hairs,  bearing  an  extremely  delicate  awn  below  the  middle, 
scarcely  equaling  or  exceeding  the  hairs;  rudimentary  pedicel 
minute.  Under  the  name  of  Blue  joint,  this  species  of  grass  has 
recently  attracted  some  attention,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
further  experiment  to  test  its  real  value-  It  grows  in  wet  grounds; 
is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  grows  from  three  to  fivo 
feet  in  height.     (Plate  I,  tig.  11.) 

25.     Calamaorostis  Coarctata,  Torrey. 

Stn. — G.  Canadensis,  Nutt.  Agrostia  glauca,  If  uhL  Arundo 
coarctata,  Torr. 

Panicle  contracted,  dense ;  lower  palea  shorter  than  the  taper- 
pointed  tips  of  the  lanceolate  glumes,  almost  twice  the  length  of 
the  hairs ;  (excepting  the  strong  tufts  borne  by  the  conspicnooa 
rudiment;)  bearing  a  rigid  and  short  exserted  awn  above  the 
middle ;  grain  liairy,  crowned  with  a  bearded  tuft,.  This  species 
attains  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet ;  grows  mostly  in  wet 
grounds;  perennial,  flowering  in  August. 


TEIBE  IV.    STIPACE^. 

Infloreecence  panioled  or  racemose;  spikelets  solitary,  one- 
flowered,  usually  large;  glumes  membranaceous;  pale©  mostly 
two,  lower  one  coriaceous,  involute,  one  to  three^wned,  closely 
inclosing  the  upper  and  the  grain ;  scales  mostly  three. 

GENUS  XU.    STIPA.    LintuBOi. 

Spikelets  one-flowered ;  flowers  stipitate;  ^mnes  membranace- 
^uB,  equal ;  lower  palea  coriaceous,  closely  embracing  the  upp^ 
and  cylindrical  gnun,  bearing  a  long  and  twisted  simple  awn  at 
the  apex;  atamena  mostly  three ;  itigmM  phunosa 
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26.     Stipa  Avexacka,  Linnseus. 

Syn. — S.  l>avl>:irii,  ^liiclix.     S.  Yirginira,  Pers.     Black  oat  grass. 

(■ulm  slcu^ler,  U-aly  (Miii]y  af  the  base  ;  leaves  almost  bristle 
foriaoil;  jk\1oiX3  i»::u'klrli,  iicMrly  as  1<.)illj;  as  the  poiuic.l  flumes; 
awiis  two  to  tliiV'o  i:i;-!i"s  lon'%  naked,  bent  above,  twisted  below  ; 
]>:ini(;le  s.)ine\v]i:it  s-.v-inl  a:i  1  sj>reading,  the  branches  mostly  in 
jK^Jr-*.  (tnr.v.s  u*  tlry,  9au.ly'  pbit't.*i  in  the  liiwlwred  laiidis  and 
oiioning-j;  one  t*j  two  tWt  Irigh ;  fioweritig  in  July.  Pereuuial. 
(Plate  II,  fig-  L) 

27*     BnrA  SrARiKA,  Trinitis, 

Svx.— S*  rMbtiiiUi,  Nut!,     8,  jimcotis  Pin-slit     (Kut  of  Linn,) 

(?idiii  nvHuivtilMnr:  pfiTurl**  eoitfractwd  ;  palt^ie  linen r,  pubeiiceTit 
lu'low,  shnrt'T  ih:\u  iho  h\nei^nh\U\  t<!eH<lc*r,  Biibalate-poiuled, 
j^rc'OTU^h  f:*:!!!)!!':-^;  the:  twictod  awn  three  and  a  half  tr*  aaven  inches 
'lurrj;;  ]»ubc*5vi'ijt  helmv ;  ruugh  untl  bent  abavi?*  ThN  Bpedes 
*!Tnw4  nji  the  pniirii"^  and  bordcra  of  tho  oponingt?,  tw«>ortlLroo 
let  L  high,  Itowcnui;  !fi  July.     Kut  permuiial, 

fiENUS  XUL    AEIBTIDA,     Zinnm^, 

yhnwTfi'  itljrituto;  glainc^  nii^rabranaccons,  unctpial,  oi\i:-n  bris- 
tle-pi>inled ;  palea^  two,  i]ici  lower  lipped  with  a  triple  awn;  np- 
pur  nuieh  etuullur,  awnlesa ;  nniiry  btipitate,  smooth;  icalaa  two^ 
entire,  tfinouth;  panicle  nicemod. 

^84     Anhn'WA.  DioHOTOMA,  MicAaux, 

Svr^,— Curt«'pH^on  didvotomns,  Beaiiv.  Poverty  gi-nm* 
fhdin^  in  tniiH  mudi  fork-bninched ;  spikelets  in  short  cuii- 
tranted  raturnt^^ ;  bdeniJ  avnis  iniDute,  the  middle  one  not  longer 
thnn  tin!*  palejB,  bent;  ^duinea  *mo-nerved,  Gro^^@tln  the  poorest 
fiHilfl,  fivo  to  filYctnj  inohi^6  Idgh,  lioworing  in  StJptembor.  .  Auuu- 
jd.     (Pl»te  II,  %.  2.) 

!}9.    ilBiariDA  Ramosissma,  Engelman. 

Culms  diffuse;  the  spiked  racime  simple,  and  loo&ely flo^'ered ^ 
glumes  three  to  five-nervedj  abont  f*qnnlirii^  the  flnWi*r ;  middle 
rJAVii  recnirredj  I^niccr  tluu*  du^^lumcn;  b^nk'  trunciil*^  iR'ardtcL 
A  now  §pi?do»5,  reccndy  detected  by  Ur.  Engidiuan,  of  St,  Louis, 
and  published  in  Gmy''^  Manual.  It  gro%Fs  on  t^iB  dry  i»rabies  of 
lUinoiB  and  Kentocrky.  '  r^  T 
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30.  AnisTiDA  Gracilis,  EIHoH. 

Culm  slender,  erect;  branchel  only  t()\v;irds  the  base  ;  flowers 
as  l>npc  a^'tlie  gluiues;  lateral  awns  as  1«miu^  as  the  paleae,  about 
hiili'tlie  lon.x.h  oftbe  ht>rlz(>ntally-bent  ni'uldle  one;  panicle  lonp^, 
Bk'iler,  spike-like.  Grows  on  dry,  sandy  soil;  annual;  flowers 
in  Se}'t  ember. 

31.  Aristida  SnncTA,  2IlcJiaux. 

Syx. — A.  adcencionis,  'W^altr.     Chselaria  stricta,  EeauT. 

Cultn  straight,  erect,  sim])le ;  leaves  rip:id,  fililurm,  downy  or 
glaVn)ns;  racimes  long,  P})ikedike,  crowded;  awns  nearly  equal, 
twice  the  length  of  the  ]>aleiv,  all  spreading;  spikelets  ap]>ressed; 
g];i:i^.cs  unequal,  very  acute  ;  lower  ]>alea  smooth.  Pound  in 
slialy  places;  perennial;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  height 
tv>(»  to  three  feet. 

32.     Aristida  PrRPURAScrxs,  Foirct. 

PvN. — A.  racemosa,  Muhl.  A.  aflinis,  Kunth.  A.  Geyeriana, 
Stondel. 

Culms  mostly  sinqde;  clothed  with  long, smooth  leaves  below; 
pr.nicle  elongated  ;  densely  flowered  ;  awns  nearlj'  equal,  three  or 
four  times  the  length  of  the  palese,  at  length  spreading;  lower 
palea  rough  or  minutely  serruhitediispid  on  the  keel  aiid  slender 
lateral  nerves.  Perennial;  flowers  in  September;  culms  two  or 
three  feet  high ;  grows  on  dry  grounds. 

S3.     Aristida  Oligantha,  Michaux. 

Culms  strict,  erect,  branching  below;  leaves  convolute,  filiform ; 
spikelets  large,  distant,  solitary,  alternate,  very  short  pedicelled ; 
gl limes  equaling  the  flower,  the  lower  three  to  five-nerved  and 
tvv'o-cleft  at  the  tip,  the  upper  one-nerved  and  awned  at  the  tip; 
awns  divaricate,  nearly  equal.  Pound  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
by  ilichaux. 

•  34.     Aristida  Tui^erculata,  JWiitalL 

Long-awned  Poverty-grass. 

Culm  branched  below,  tumid  at  the  joints;  panicle  simple, 
loosely  flowered;  the  branches  in  pairs,  one  of  them  short  and 
about  two-flowered,  the  other  elongated  and  several-flowered; 
BuiJl  tubercles  in  the  axils;  glumes  brifctle-awned,  longer  tbaa 
the  palea,  wkich  is  tipped  witJi  the  common  stalk  of  the  tliree 
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er|nal ;  divcrprontly  bent  awns,  twisted  together  at  the  base.  An- 
nual;  flowers  in  July  una  August;  culms  six  to  eighteen  inches 
high ;  grows  on  dry  prairies. 


TRIBE  V.    CHLORIDES. 

Spikelets  usually  scveral-tluwere*!,  (rarely  one-flowered,)  with 
tlie  upper  flowers,  iinperlect,  di.^po.ied  in  onesided  racemose  or 
digitate  spikes;  glumes  persistent,  the  u[>per  one  appearing  as  the 
outer  one;  rachis  jointless;  stamens  two  or  three. 

GENUS  XIV.     SPARTINA.     Schreber. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  very  flat,  closely  imbricated  in  two  rows 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  triangular  rachis;  ghunes  unequal,  acute, 
or  bristle-pointed,  serrulate  on  the  keel,  the  upper  one  larger; 
j^alea  membranaceous  awnless,  shorter  than  the  u],)per  glume  ;  sta- 
mens three. 

85.     Spartina  CrxosuROiDES,  ffilldenow* 

Syx. — Trachynotia  cynosuroides,  Michx.  Limnetis  cynosu- 
roides,  Persoon.     Fresh  water  cord-grass. 

Culm  rather  slender;  leaves  long  and  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
very  slender  point,  keeled,  flat,  smooth  except  on  the  margins; 
8pikes  five  to  ten,  scattered,  spreading;  glumes  awn-pointed,  the 
lower  equaling  the  lower  palea.  Perennial ;  .flowers  in  August ; 
fruit  ripe  in  September;  culms  two  to  four  feet  high,  iuver 
banks  and  margin  of  lakes — common.     (Plate  II,  fig.  3.) 

GENUS  XV.     BOUTELOUA.     Lagasca. 

Spikelets  crowded  and  closely  sessile  in  a  short  spike  on  one 
side  of  a  flattened  rachis  ;  the  spikes  in  a  simple  raceme  ;  glumes 
keeled,  the  lower  one  shorter;  lower  palea  of  the  perfect  flower 
three-nerved,  three- toothed  at  the  apex ;  the  upper  palea  two- 
nerved  and  two-toothed  ;  the  nerves  projecting  into  mucronate 
points;  or  in  the  short  pedicelled  abortive  flower,  into  bristles  or 
awns ;  stamens  three. 

36.    BouTELOUA  HiBsuTA,  Lagaaca* 

Syn. — Atheropogon  hireutue,  Spreng.  A.  papilloea,  Engelra. 
Bouteioua  papillosa,  Gray.    Chondrosium,  hissutum,  H.,  B.  tt  K« 
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Culms  ccHpitosc,  leafy  at  the  hr.>o ;  leave >  laiiCQolate-linear, 
lii>|)i(]  on  tlie  mid-rib  and  inaririn ;  -]  ik^^  one  to  tliree,  subtermi- 
iinl  ;  plnmc-'^  j)ai)illose-lii-[ad  ;  outer  ])alea  oi'  ja-rfvct  i!«»\vv'r  trilid. 
Flowers  in  .Vui^^ust ;  culms  twelve  to  niteen  inelies  liigli.  Saiulv 
soil.     (Plate  II,  fig.  4.) 

ST.     EouTELOUA  CuRTirKXDrLA,  Torrey, 

Syx. — CIdoris  curtipendula,  ^Miclix.  At]iero]'Oiron  a]>ludoides, 
Muhl.    Eutiiana  eurtii)endula,  Triu.   Cyiio^unis  secnudus,  Pursh. 

Culm  erect;  leaves  narrow,  tiij-ci'-i  wiiUcd  ;  spikes  numerous, 
linear-oblong,  rather  distant,  sonjcwliut  rtile.xcd,  Ibrming  a  strict 
raeanie ;  spikelets  two,  (rarely  three-lh»wered  ;)  lower  pnka  of 
the  perfect  flower  trieus])idate ;  of  the  aburtive  tk>wer,  with  three 
bristles;  anthers  liright  red.  Pei-cnnial;  il<.>wers  in  August; 
culms  one  to  three  feet  high.     Dry  prairies  and  oak  openings. 

GENUS  XVI.     DACTYLOCTE^ II  I\I.     JVilUenow. 

Spikelets  several-flowered,  with  the  u])permost  flower  imper- 
fect, crowded  on  one  side  of  a  flattened  raehls,  forming  dense  pec- 
tinate spikes.  Spikes  two  to  five,  digitate,  at  tlio  summit  "of  the 
culm.  Glumes  compressed,  keeled,  memk>ranaceous,  the  iq^p-er 
one  awn-2)ointed.  Lower  palea  stn^n^ly  keeled,  boat-shaped, 
pointed ;  stamens  three.  P^^ricarp  a  thin  utricle,  containing  a 
loose,  globular,  and  rough-wrinkled  seed. 

88.     DACTYLocTEKit'M  iHoyrTicuM,   iVilldtnotv. 
Syn. — Eleusine  -Egypticum,  Pers.     Chh»ris  nnicronata,  Michx. 

Culms  difluse,  often  creeping  at  the  base;  s])ikes  four  or  five: 
leaves  ciliate  at  the  base.  A  weed  introduced  iVoni  Eun^pe,  and 
found  about  cultivated  fields.     Annual,  flowers  in  June. 

GEhUS  XVII.     ELEUSINE.     Gt^rtntr. 

Spikelets  two  to  six-flowered,  closely  ind»ricate-spiked,  on  one 
side  of  a  flattish  rachis ;  the  spikes  digitate  clustered ;  glumes 
membranaceonSj  awnless  and  pc»intless,  the  lower  ovate  keeled, 
larger  than  the  upper;  stamens  three;  ])erricarp  thin,  free  from 
the  oval  wrinkled  seed;  palea  awnless  and  pointless. 

89.    Eleusine  Indica,  Gserlner, 

Syk. — Cynosnrus  Indicue,  Linn.  "Wire  grass.  Yaid  grass. 
Crow's  foot  (at  the  south.) 
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CuliHS  Lnuu-lied  at  tliehr.se,  aPCO]it.]iiiii*,  flcattencd;  sj-ikos  two  to 
live,  irix^nisli ;  spikrk'ts  a^naii  tivc^ilown  red.  An  iniroducid  an- 
imal about  ynrds,  f^:i\>\v\uj[  iVom  v\ii:\\l  to  liiteen  inches  lii-h,  and 
ll*>\verini::  throni^liont  tlie  season,  in  the  lattei*  2)art  of  sunmier  it 
makes  a  line  green  car[»etini:  lor  yards  and  hmes  that  hatl  been 
previously  indeed  and  muddy  ;  cattle  and  hog-^  are  fond  of  feedin<j 
on  it.     (Thite  II,  tig.  5.) 

GENUS  XVIll.     LKPTOCIILOA.     Beuuvois. 

S]>lkelets  tliree  to  many-ih)were«lj  hM)sely  spiked  (»n  one  side  of 
ahmg  lilltorni  rachis  ;  spikes  ra^-emed  r  glumes  menihranaeeous, 
keeled,  ('fren  a\vn-p«»inted,  the  u]>])er  one  soinewlnit  larger;  h>\ver 
palea  three  nerved,  larger  than  the  u[»[»er  ;    stamens  two  or  three. 

40.     Lkptochi.oa  MreuoxATA,  Kuntk. 

Svx. — Oxydt^iiia  attenuata,  Xntt.  Eleusine  iiiueroiiata,  ]\Iichx. 
(Not  of  Muhl ) 

JSlu^aths  Iniirr;  spikes  Tiumerous  in  a  long  ]'aniele  like  ra- 
ceme; bpikelets  small;  glumes  more  or  less  mucronate,  nearly 
Cvpialing  or  exceeding  the  three-  (»r  four  awrdess  th^wers.  An  an- 
nual grass,  two  or  tliree  feet  high,  lluwering  in  August.  (I'^hite 
II,  iigure  G.) 

41.     Leptociiloa  Fascicularis,   Gray, 

SvN. — Festuca  fascicularis,  Lam.  F.  polystachya,  iliclix.  Di 
plachne  fascicularis,  Eeauv. 

Smooth;  leaves  longer  than  the  geniculate  decumhent  culms; 
the  up[)er  sheathing  the  base  of  ]>anicle  like  raceme,  which  is 
com[)osed  (.»f  many  strict  spikes;  spikelet  seven  to  elevenHow- 
ered  ;  much  hmger  than  the  lanceolate  glumes;  pale^i?  hairy-mar- 
gined towards  the  base ;  the  lower  one  with  two  small  lateral  teeth 
and  a  short  awn  in  the  cleft  of  the  a])ex. 

This  S])ecies  grows  in  wet  prairies,  eiglit  to  fifteen  inches  high; 
annual,  llowering  in  August.  First  detected  in  Illinois  by  Ali- 
cliaux. 

TEIBE  \l.    FESTUCIKE^. 

Spikelets  several  flowered,  pan icled  ;  the  uppeaiuost  flower  often 
imperfect  or  abortive ;  palese  pointless,  or  the  h>wer  sometimes 
tipped  with  a  straight  awu  or  bristle;  stamens  one  to  three;  tcales 
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GENUS  XIX.     TRICUPSIS,     Beauvois. 

Spikelets  tlirt'e  to  twelve- flowered;  glumes  iinequul;  raelii^  of  tlie 
spike  bearded  below  eaeli  flower;  palea  chartaceous,  lower  one 
iiineli  larger  than  the  upper,  convex,  hairy  ou  the  back,  three- 
nerved,  tricnsj^idate  at  apex  by  the  projection  of  the  nerves,  upper 
})alea  enuirginate,  two-keeled ;  stamens  three ;  stigmas  plumose, 
dark  purple. 

42.     Tjiicuspis  Seslekioides,    Torrey. 

SvN. — Poa  flava,  Linn.  P.  se^lerioides,  Michx.  P.  quincpie- 
fida.  Ph.  AVindsoria  poaefornus,  Kutt.  Tridens  quinquetida, 
RaMu.  and  Schultz.  Eragrostis  tricuspis,  Trin.  Uralepis  cuprea, 
Kunth.     Tall  red-top. 

Culm  upright,  very  smooth;  leaves  smooth  ;  panicle  large,  com- 
])ound,the  rigid  capillary  branches  spreading,  naked  below;  spike- 
lets  very  numerous,  Ave  to  seven-flowered,  shining,  purple,  the 
flowers  hairy  towards  the  base.  This  grass  lu\3  attracted  some 
attention  and  has  even  been  cut  for  hay.  It  is  annual,  grows  from 
three  to  Ave  feet  high,  presenting  a  handsome  appearance.  The 
ilowers  appear  in  August  and  September.     (Plate  II,  fig.  7.) 

GENUS  XX.     DIARRHENA.     Bafinesque. 

Glumes  ovate,  much  shorter  than  the  flowers,  coriaceous,  the 
h)wer  much  smaller  ;  lower  palea  ovate,  convex  on  the  back,  three- 
nerved  above,  sharj)-i)ointed  ;  scales  ovate,  ciliate ;  stamens  two  ; 
grain  very  large,  obliquely  ovoid,  pointed,  rather  longer  than  the 
})alea3. 

43.       DiARRHENA    DIANDRA,     Wood. 

SvN. — Festuca  diandra,  ilichx.     Diarrhena  Americana,  Beauv. 

Culms  simple,  smooth,  with  long  broadly-linear  flat  leaves  tow- 
ards the  base,  naked  above,  bearing  a  few  short  pedicelled  spike- 
lets  in  a  very  simi)le  panicle.  A  perennial  grass,  flowering  in 
August,  the  culms  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  high,  growing  in  shady, 
damp  places.     (Plate  II,  fig.  8.) 

GENUS  XXI.    DACTYLia     Lii^ncsm. 

Spikelets  crowded  in  one-eided  clusters,  forming  a  branching 
dense  panicle  ;  glumes,  and  the  iive-nerved  lower  palea  herbace* 
0U8,  keeled,  awn-i>ointed,  rough-ciliate  on  the  keel;  stamens 
three ;  grain  lance-oblong,  acute. 
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44.     Dacttlis  Glomerata,  Linnceiis. 

Cock's  Foot.     Orchard-grass. 

Itoii^di  aiivl  ratlier  glaucous;  leaves  hroadly-linear,  keeled; 
branches  of  the  panicle  naked  at  the  base  ;  s2)ikcK4s  three  or  Ibur 
flowered.  A  luo^t  valuable  species  of  grass  both  for  j)asture  and 
hay.  It  has  been  introduced  froui  Europe  and  niav  be  found  about 
liehls  and  meadows,  especially  in  shady  phices.  It  should  be  intro- 
duced into  tlie  ''oak  openings,"  ikrc,  where  it  would  doubtless  soon 
take  the  place  of  the  wild  herbage.  It  is  perennial,  Howering  in 
June,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  (Plate  II, 
lig.  9.) 

GENUS  XXII      KffiLERIA.     Persom. 

Spikelets  three  to  seven-flowered,  in  a  Jense  narrow  spike-like 
panicle  ;  glumes  and  lower  palea  menibranceous,  compressed- 
keeled  barely  acute,  or  the  latter  often  mucronateor  bristle-pointed 
just  below  the  tip;  stamens  three  ;  styles  very  short. 

45.     KoELERiA  ChristatAj  Persoon. 

Syx. — K.  nitida,  Nuttall. 

Panicle  narrowly  spiked,  interrupted  at  the  l)ase ;  spikelets  two 
to  four-flowered  ;  lower  palea  acute,  often  mucronate-pointed  ; 
leaves  flat,  the  lower  often  sparingly  hairy  or  ciliate.  Perennial ; 
flowers  in  July.  Culms  twenty  to  thirty  inches  high.  Dry, 
gravelly  places. 

GENUS  XXIII.     EATONIA.     Rafinesque. 

Spikelets  usually  two-flowered,  in  a  contracted,  slender  panicle; 
glumes  about  equal  in  length,  but  very  dissimilar,  rather  shorter 
than  the  flowers  ;  the  lower  narrowly  linear,  keeled,  one-nerved  ; 
the  u]>per  obovate,  three-nerved  ;  low^er  palea  oblong,  obtuse,  boat- 
shaped,  naked,  chartaceous,  minutely  roughened,  at  least  when  old; 
stamens  three;  grain  linear-oblong,  grooveless. 

46.     Eatonia  Obtusata,  Gray. 

Syn. — Reboulea  obtusata,  Gray.  Aira  obtusata,  Michx.  A. 
truncata,  Muhl.     Kceleria  truncata,  Torr.     IIolcus  striatus,  Linn. 

Panicle  dense  and  contracted,  somewhat  interrupted,  the  spike- 
lets much  crowded  on  the  short  erect  branches,  upi)er  glume 
rounded-obovate,  truncate-obtuse,  rough  on  the  back  ;  the  flowers 
lanceolate-oblong.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  June.  Culms  two  to 
tln-ee  feet  high.    Dry  boU.    (Plate  II,  fig.  10.) 
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47.     Eatoxia  Pennsylvanica,   Gray. 

Svx. — TIf1)<)iilt';i  I\  nl!^v]^■allica,  (Jrav.  Ku'Ieiia  Peimi- ylva- 
liica,  Di'  V.     Aii*a  mollis,  JMulil. 

Pani.'Io  loiiu:  an<l  >l('inler,  rail  ci*  loost' ;  i:|>]»c'r  ^iiiinc  (>l'(>v::to, 
l»ai\'ly  <»l>ti:sv.  (•{'tvn  hlin-litly  luiid'oiKito;  the  ll.'Wtrs  lin:((  "lat(\ 
perennial;  liov.ers  in  June  ami  July,  ('ulms  two  leet  liii^li. 
Grows  on  ni(»ist  suiis  in  wcxxl^;  and  meadows. 

GENUS  XXIV.     IMEUCA,     Limiaus, 

Spikelets  two  to  five-Howered  ;  the  one  to  tliree  n}»per  tloweis 
imijerfeet  and  dl-dmilar,  (•(•nwJute  around  caeh  other;  j_li:mo 
lai'LTe  ehairaee<»ns-nKMnhra!iaee<»us,  Fcarions-niaririiied,  convex,  ob- 
tuse, the  uj'i  er  ^e\e!l  to  nint-nerved  ;  pale;e  ol'  the  t>ame  texture 
a>  the  jLi'lumes,  the  lower  hew  n-nc  rved,  ihlttl^ll-convohlte  or  con- 
vex, ohtu^e,  entire;  ^tanlens  three;  stignuis  branclied-phimo:^e. 

4S.      ilLLICA   ]\iUTICA,     JValtcr. 

Syx. — M.  ;:'!ahra,  ]\[ic]ix.     il.  s^'cciosa,  Purhh. 

ypikelels  few  <jn  each  branch  ot  tlie  h>ose  j)anicle,  emooth,  wiili 
two  i)erfeet  ih)Wei's  and  a  btalked  rinliment  com})o.^ed  of  thn  e 
abortive  ones;  illumes  and  }>alea3  very  obtuse.  A  |.'erennial 
<.':r;i>s,  lh»\vering  in  June.     It  grows  in  rich  soil^  throe  or  lour  leet 

GENUS  XXV.      GLYCEIUA.     R,  Brown, 

Sj)lke]ets  mo.stly  terete ;  rachls  Roparatini:^  into  joints;  irlmnes 
two,  j)ointless^  nearly  0(|ual,  mend)ranaceous  ;  palese  iieai'Iy  e^iual, 
awn  less,  cluirtaceous,  the  h>wer  obtuse,  live  to  seven-nerved,  the 
iij)per  l)i-carinate;  stamens  two  or  three;  stiguuis  de-compound  ; 
grain  oblong. 

41).     Glyckkia  (,'axat)i:xsis,  Trinius, 

Svx. — Ih-yza  (\ina.lensis,  IMichx.  Poa  Canadensis,  Eeaiiv. 
Poa  aquatica,  Pur^h,  (not  of  Linn.)     Pattlesnake  gra^s. 

Panicle  obhjng-jnTaniidal,  at  leiiglh  spreading;  spikelets  tumid, 
obhuig,  six  to  eight  ilowered,  drooping,  pu]']>Ii^]i;  iow(  r  judea 
ovat(%  a<-utish,  loiiger  than  tlie  np[)er  one,  stamens  tv  o :  ]( aves 
Jong,  roughi^h.  lu^^{M»ible<  the  Kngli>'!i  (p:r':*i'g-;'i',v  > :  g■:<'^\.•  in 
Avet  ground.s  about  two  or  three  feet  high.  Pereiinicd  ;  i^)Wei\-  in 
Julv. 
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50.     Gltceeia  Nervata,  Trinius. 

Syn. — G.  Miclianxii,  Kunth.  Poa  nervata,  "Willd.  P.  striata, 
Michx.  P.  lineata,  Pers.  P.  parviflora,  Ph.  Briza  Canadensis, 
Nutt. 

Brandies  of  the  panicle  capillary,  at  length  drooping ;  spikelets 
numerous,  oblong,  three  to  seven-flowered,  commonly  purplish ; 
palece  oval,  oLtuse,  nearly  equal  in  length ;  leaves  rather  long. 
Perennial;  flowers  in  June.  Culms  one  to  three  feet  high. 
Moist  meadows — common. 

This  species  grows  abundantly  in  wet  meadows,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  native  grasses.  It  retains  its  nutritive 
matter  until  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  large,  fan-like  shoots 
that  spring  up  immediately  afterwards  are  very  succulent  and 
valuable.  It  is  remarkably  hardy.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
England,  and  found  to  possess  many  valuable  properties  in  that 
humid  climate.     (Plate  II,  fig.  2.) 

51.     Glyceria  FLurrANS,  S.  Brown. 

Syn. — Festuca  fluitans,  Linn.  Poa  flaitans,  Scopol.  Manna- 
grass. 

Spikelets  seven  to  thirteen-flowered,  linear  terete  appressed  to 
the  branches  ;  lower  palea  oblong,  obtufie,  rather  longer  than  the 
blunt,  two-toothed  upper  one;  panicle  secund,  slightly  branched, 
divaricate ;  stamens  tjiree ;  ligule  long ;  culm  flattened.  A  very 
common  grass,  in  shallow  water  and  about  marshy  places,  grow- 
ing from  two  to  five  feet  in  height;  flowering  in  June.  It  is  a 
native,  also,  of  Em-ope,  where  it  has  been  cultivated.  The  grass 
is  early,  sweet  and  nutricious ;  the  seeds  afford  food  for  water 
fowls  and  fish,  and  are  also  used  as  an  article  of  human  food,  with 
the  name  of  manne  seed  or  Manna  de  Prusse.  They  are  es- 
teemed a  delicacy  in  soups  and  gruels ;  and  when  ground  into 
meal  afford  bread  but  little  inferior  to  that  from  wheat. 

GENUS  XXVI.     POA.    Idnnaus. 

Spikelets  ovate-oblong  compressed,  few-flowered,  pedicellate, 
in  diff*use  panicles ;  glumes  two,  shorter  than  the  palese,  the  low- 
er smaller ;  lower  palea  compressed-keeled,  pointless,  five-nerved, 
commonly  clothed  at  base  with  soft  matted  or  cob-web-like  hairs; 
upper  palea  rather  smaller,  two-toothed ;  stamens  two  or  three ; 
stigmas  simply  plumose^  usually  flat  and  soft.  Cnoalp 
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62,    PoA  Annua,  Linnxun. 

Culms  spreading,  flattish ;  leaves  short;  panicle  often  one-sided, 
at  length  spreading;  spikelets  crowded,  very  short-pedicelled, 
three  to  seven-flowered,  ovate-oblong ;  flowers  minutely  downy 
above;  root  fibrous.  Annnal;  flowers  from  April  to  November. 
Culms  three  to  eight  inches  long.  Cultivated  grounds.  Sparing- 
ly introduced  in  the  west.  It  makes  excellent  food  for  cows,  ai- 
fording  milk  and  butter  of  the  best  quality. 

53.     PoA  Brevifolia,  Muhlenberg. 

Syn. — Poa  pungens,  NuttalL    P.  flexuosa,  Muhl.    P.  cuspida- 

ta,  Barton. 

Culm  flattened,  stoloniferous  from  the  base;  root-leaves  long- 
and  linear,  those  of  the  culm  two  or  three,  lanceolate,  very  shorty 
all  abruptly  sharp-pointed;  branchesf  of  the  spreading  panicle^ 
mostly  in  pairs ;  spikelets  three  to  five-flowered ;  glumes  pointed, 
rough  on  the  keel;  lower  palea  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  obtuse, 
hairy  along  the  keel  below.  A  perennial  species,  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet. 

54.    PoA  Syltestris,  Gray. 

Culm  flattened,  slender,  upright  \  leaves  pale,  linear ;  those  of 
the  culm  much  shorter  than  the  internodes ;  ligules  short ;  pani- 
cle pyramidal  oblong,  long-peduncled ;  branches  numerous  fi'om 
each  joint,  bearing  two  to  three-flowered  spifcekts  from  about 
the  middle;  flowers  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  distiztctly  nerved, 
densely  silky-hairy  on  the  whole  length  of  the  keel,,  and  on  the 
margins  to  the  middle.  Grows  on  rocky  banks^  and  natural 
meadows.     Perennial }  culms  two  to  three  feet  high* 

55.    PoA  Serotina,  EhrharL 

Stn. — ^Poa  palustris,  Muhl.     P.  crocata,  Michx.    False  red-top. 

Culm  terete  slender,  bearing  narrowly  linear  leaves,  shoirter  than 
the  internodes,  and  a  long,  pedunclecj,  ample  panicle ;  branches 
mostly  in  fives,  rough,  naked  at  the  base,  compound  above,  bear- 
ing numerous  short-pedicelled,  two  to  four  flowered  spikelets ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed  ;  flowers  oblong-lanceolate,,  acu- 
tish,  obscurely  nerved,  hairy  only  next  the  base ;  ligtdes  congpdeu- 
ous.  A  perennial  species,  found  in  wet  prairies,  &c.;  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  growing  two  or  three  feet  in  height* 
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86.    PoA  Nemoealis,  Linnssus. 

Culm  flattish;  leaves  pale,  rather  long;  lignles  very  short; 
branches  of  the  loose  nearly  sessile  panicle  filiform,  nearly  erect^ 
with  several  about  three-flovfered  spikelets  above  the  middle; 
flowers  lanceolate,  acutish,  obsoletely  nerved,  minutely  soft-hairy 
along  the  keel  below,  naked  on  the  sides;  culm  and  leaves 
smooth.  A  native,  also,  of  Europe,  where  it  has  recently  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  It  is  perennial,  prefers  the  shade  of 
trees,  flowers  in  June,  ftJid  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet 
(Plate  II,  %.  13.) 

St^\— Poa  viridii,  MuhK  Meadc>w  grass,  Spt^ar  gms^^  June 
grass,  Indian  grass,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  &t\ 

Cuhna  and  sheaths  smoutli;  branches  of  the  panicle  commonly 
in  livo^^  spreading;  epiktilets  three  to  five-liower^d ;  flowers  ellip- 
tioal  lanceolate,  nt^rvecl,  actitc%  hairy  on  the  lateral  nerves  and 
keel ;  ligul«  blunt,  ^liort ;  MiQdn  acuminate,  pointed,  furrowed  or 
tlio  flat  side;  rhi;sania  creeping.  Perennial;  flowei's  from  May 
to  July  ;  culms  one  tn  three  feet  high.  A  native  of  Enropc,  but 
exteu&ively  naturalized  in  this  country;  tbllowing  very  clusely 
tipon  the  ecttlenjent  of  the  country*  or  preceding'  it.  The  Ken* 
tucky  Blue  grm^  is  only  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  thiB  sama 
Bpecies  of  grass. 

58*    PoA  CoiCPKESSA^  LinnssuA^ 

Bts,- — Blue  gra^flis — Wire  grass. 

Culms  much  flattenedj  obliquely  ascending  from  a  creeping 
rhizoma,  the  upperuio>:^t  joint  near  the  middle;  leaves 'shorty 
bluish  green ;  panicle  dense,  contractedj  tlie  short  branches  two 
to  four  togeither,  co%'ered,  to  near  the  basCj  with  the  four  to  nine- 
flowered  spikdeta;  flowers  linear  clliptic^dj  rather  obtuse,  hairy 
below  on  the  lateral  nerves  and  keel ;  ligule  short,  obtuse,  Pe- 
•  rennial ;  flowers  from  June  to  August  Culms  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  Sparingly  luiturali^ed  in  the  west.  This  is  thetru© 
Blue  grass  of  English  writers^  and  is  valuable  for  cultivation, 

GENUS  XXVIL    ERAGROSTIS^    Bmuvms, 

Spikelets  paniculate  two  to  seventy^flowered ;  lower  palea  three* 
nerved,  not  webbed  at  the  base;  the  upper  persistent;  culms 
often  branching ;  leaves  linear,  ^ei^nenily  involute ;  lignle  sharti 
bearded ;  gluiaoa  nnequal.  Digitized  by  Google 
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59;    Erageosti&  Eeptans,  JSr^t94 
Syn.— *Poa  reptans,  Michaux. 

Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ten  to  tliirty-flowered  clustered^ 
almost  sessile ;  flowers  lanceolate,  ovate,  smooth,  acute ;  leaves 
short,  almost  awl-shaped,  smoothish ;  culms  branched,  prostrate 
and  creeping.  Annual ;  flowers  in  Augusts  Culms  six  to  fifteen 
inches  long.     (Plate  II,  fig.  13.) 

60*    Eragbostib  Megastachya,  Link. 

Syn. — Poa  eragrostis,  Linn.  Briza  eragrostis,  Linn.  Eragros- 
tis  major,  Host.    Megastachya  eragrostis,  Beauv. 

Branches  of  the  panicles  single,  or  in  pairs,  mostly  naked  in 
the  axils,  covered  with  the  spikelets  ;  panicles  oblong,  crowded  j 
spikelets  eight  to  forty-flowered,  lead  colored,  on  short  petioles ; 
flowers  ovate,  obtuse  or  mucronate ;  leaves  flat,  smooth ;  culms 
low  branched  at  the  base,  spreading.  Annual ;  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Culms  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long.  About  gar- 
dens and  waste  places— quite  common. 

61.    Eragrostis  Pilosa,  Beanvois. 

Syn. — Poa  pilosa,  Linn.  P.  pectinacea,  Michx.  P.  tenella, 
Pursh. 

Panicle  pyramidal,  large,  loose ;  branches,  except  the  lower, 
scattered  and  naked  in  the  axils,  compound ;  spikelets  five  to 
twelve-flowered,  purplish,  nearly  linear,  flattish,  about  equaling 
the  pedicels,  flowers  ovate,  acutish  ;  leaves  flat  or  involute,  beard- 
ed with*long  hairs  at  the  throat;  culms  low,  branched  at  the  base, 
spreading.  An  annual  grass,  flowering  in  August,  growing  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

62.    Eragrostis  Frankh,  Meyer. 

Syn. — E.  erythrogoma,  Nees. 

Much  branched,  diffuse;  panicle  ovate-oblong,  rather  dense, 
spreading ;  spikelets  two  to  five-flowered,  on  slender  pedicels ; 
glumes  very  acute;  lower  palea  ovate,  acute,  rather  obscurely 
three-nerved.  A  newly  desmbed  species,  flowering  in  August, 
and  growing  only  from  three  to  eight  inches  high.  It  is  found 
in  low  sandy  ground  opposite  St  Louis. 
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63.    Eragrostis  Tenuis,  Gray. 

Syn. — Poa  tenuis,  Ell.  P.  capillaris,  Michx.  (^^ot  of  Linn.) 
P.  trichodes,  Xutt.     E.  Gcyeri,  Stendel. 

Panicle  virgately  elongated,  very  loose,  their  remote  divisions 
and  long  diverging  pedicels  capillary  ;  glumes  lanceolate  or  awl- 
sliaped,  very  acute,  membranaceous,  flowers  membranaceous  ob- 
long-lanceolate acute  ;  lower  palea  three-nerved;  the  upper  ciliate- 
Bcabrous.  The  panicle  often  two  feet  long ;  leaves  rather  rigid, 
one  or  two  feet  long.  This  species  grows  in  sandy  soil,  flowers 
from  August  to  October. 

64.    Eraoeostis  Capillaris,  JVtes. 

Syn. — Poa  capillaris,  Linn. 

Panicle  expanding,  very  compound,  loose,  delicate ;  the  axils 
naked ;  spikelets  oblong,  acute ;  two  to  four-flowered,  pui^plish, 
on  long  capillary  pedicels ;  sheaths  and  base  of  the  flat  leaves 
often  hairy ;  glumes  and  flowers  ovate,  acute.  Grows  in  sandy 
waste  places  one  or  two  feet  high,  flowering  in  August. 

65.    Eragrostis  Spectabilis,  Gray. 

Syn. — Poa  spectabilis,  Pursh.  P.  hirsuta,  of  authors,  not  of 
Mx. 

Panicle  divergently  spreading,  the  branches  rigid,  reflexed  with 
age,  a  bearded  tuft  in  the  principal  axils ;  8i)ikelets  oblong  or 
linear,  seven  to  ten  or  fifteen-flowered,  purplish,  the  lateral  ones 
often  not  exceeding  their  appressed  pedicels  ;  flowers  ovate,  mi- 
nutely ciliate ;  culm  and  long  leaves  rigid,  mostly  smooth  ;  lower 
sheaths  often  downy.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.    Culms  one  to  two  feet  high. 

GENUS  XXVin.   FESTUCA.   UnnmuB. 

Spikelets  three  to  many-flowered,  panicled  or  racemose ;  flow- 
ers not  webbed  at  the  base  ;  glumes  unequal,  mostly  .keeled  ;  pa-  ' 
le»  chartaceous,  roundish  on  the  back,  the  lateral  nerves  vanish- 
ing below  the  entire  apex,  which  is  acute,  pointed  or  often  bristle- 
awned ;  the  upper  mostly  adhering  at  maturity  to  the  inclosed 
grain ;  stamens  mostly  three. 

66.    Festuca  Tenella,  Willdtnovo. 
STar.— F.  bromoidee,  Michx.    F.  octoflora,  Walt        r^^^^T^ 
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Panicle  very  simple  and  spike-like,  somewhat  one-sided ;  spike- 
lets  seven  to  nine-flowered ;  awns  shorter  than  the  involute-awl- 
shaped  paleae,  leaves  almost  bristle-form  ;  culm  filiform.     Annu- 
al ;  flowers  in  July,     Culms  six  to  twelve  inches  high.     Dry 
sterile  places. 

67.  Festijca  Nutans,  WUldenow. 

Panicle  diffuse,  at  length,  nodding ;  branches  long,  slender, 
mostly  in  pairs,  rough,  naked  below ;  spikelets  ovate,  three  to 
five-flowered,  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  on  pretty  long 
pedicels ;  flowers  ovate-oblong,  rather  obtuse,  smooth,  awnless, 
very  obscurely  five-nerved;  culms  naked  above;  leaves  broad- 
linear,  taper-pointedj  dark-green,  often  hairy.  Perennial ;  flowers 
in  July.    Culms  two  to  four  feet  high.    Woods.    (Plate  III,  fig.  1.) 

GENUS  XXIX.    BROMUS.     Linru^. 

Spikelets  five  to  many-flowered,  panicled ;  glumes  unequal,  mem- 
branaceous, the  lower  one  to  five-nerved ;  the  upper  three  to  nine- 
nerved  ;  lower  palea  convex  on  the  back  or  slightly  keeled,  about 
seven-nerved  at  the  base,  awned  or  bristle-pointed  from  below  the 
mostly  two-cleft  tip ;  upper  palea  at  length  adhering  to  the  groove 
of  the  oblong  or  linear  grain ;  stamens  three. 

68.  BROinjs.SECALiNTS,  Linnseus. 

Stn. — Cheat  or  chess. 

Panicle  spreading,  the  drooping  peduncles  but  little  branched  ; 
spikelets  oblong-ovate,  turgid,  smooth,  of  eight  or  ten  flowers,  not 
overlapping  each  other,  mostly  longer  than  the  awn ;  lower  glume 
five-nerved ;  upper  seven-nerved.  Chess  is  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing about  grain  fields,  two  to  three  feet  high,  flowering^  in  June* 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  degenerated  wheat — a  supposition  that  is  not  very  probable. 
A  little  careful  investigation,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
plants,  and  the  distribution  and  preservation  of  seed,  would  usu- 
ally destroy  the  supposed  facts  on  which  such  a  theory  rests. 

69.    Bbomits  Kalmii,  Gray. 

Stn. — ^B.  ciliatus,  Muhl.    B.  purgans,  Torrey. 

Panicle  simple,  small,  the  spikelets  drooping  on  capillary  pe- 
duncles, closely  seven  to  twelve-flowered,  densely  silky  all  over,  ' 
with  rather  long  and  spreading  hairs ;  lower  glume  strongly 
tlxree-nerved,  the  upper  five-nerved:  awn  only  one-tlu^d  the 
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length  of  the  lanceolate-oblong  flowers ;  culm  slender ;  leaves 
and  sheaths  conspicuously  or  sparingly  hairy.  A  perennial ;  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July ;  the  culms  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
high. 

70.     Bromtjs  CiliatuSj  LinnsRUs, 

Syn. — B.  Canadensis,  Michx.  B.  pubescens,  Muhl.  B.  pur- 
gans,  Linn. 

Panicle  compound,  very  loose,  the  elongated  branches  at  length 
divergent  drooping ;  spikelets  seven  to  twelve- flowered  ;  lower 
glume  one-nerved,  the  upper  three-nerved  ;  flowers  oblong-lance- 
olate, tipped  with  an  awn  half  to  three-fourths  their  length  ;  up- 
per palea  bristly-ciliate ;  the  lower  silky,  with  appressed  hairs 
near  the  margins,  smoothish  on  the  back  ;  leaves  large,  smooth 
or  somewhat  hairy ;  sheaths  often  hairy  near  the  top.  Varies 
much  as  to  pubescens,  &c.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust.    Culms  three  to  four  feet  high.     (Plate  III,  fig.  2.) 

GENUS  XXX.     UNIOLA.    Linruzus. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  very  flat,  two-edged ;  one  or  more 
lower  flowers,  sterile,  and  consists  of  a  single  palea ;  glumes  lance- 
olate, compressed-keeled ;  paleae  of  perfect  flowers  two,  membra- 
nacco-coriaceous,  the  lower  one  boat-shaped,  striate-nerved,  upper 
one  doubly  keeled ;  grain  free,  smooth,  laterally  flattened,  in- 
closed in  the  paleee  ;  stamens  two  or  three, 

Yl.     Uniola  Latifolia,  Michaux. 

Spikelets  slender-pedicelled,  drooping,  in  an  ample,  loose  pani- 
cle, oblong-ovate,  ten  to  fifteen  flowered ;  flowers  nearly  appres- 
sed, ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  scythe-shaped,  ciliate  on  the  keel, 
the  lowest  one  neutral,  and  like  a  third  glume ;  leaves  flat,  broad ; 
stamen  one.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  August.  Culms  three  to  four 
feet  high.    (Plate  III,  fig,  3.) 

GENUS  XXXI.    PHRAGMITES.     Trinius. 

Spikelets  three  to  seven-flowered ;  flowers  rather  distant;  rachis 
silky-bearded ;  glumes  membranaceous,  shorter  than  the  flowers, 
lanceolate,  keeled,  sharp  pointed,  very  unequal ;  paleae  membra- 
naceous, slender,  the  lower  narrowly  awl-shaped,  thrice  the  length 
of  the  upper ;  styles  long  ;  grain  free. 
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72.    Phkagmites  Comi£Uni8,  Trinius, 

Syn. — Arundo  pliragmites,  Linn.     Eeed. 

Panicle  loose,  difiuse  when  old  ;  spikelets  three  to  five-nowered. 
A  tall,  stout  grass,  with  numerous  broad  leaves  and  a  large  termi- 
nal panicle.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Culms 
six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Grows  in  shallow  ponds  and  swamps. 
This  large  and  sliowy  grass  may  be  found  to  possess  valuable  pro- 
perties.    (Plate  III,  fig.  4.) 

GENUS  XXXII.     ARUNDINARIA.     Richards. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  somewhat  compressed ;  florets  dis- 
tant, perfect  or  staminate  only ;  glumes  concave,  awnless,  small, 
lower  smaller  than  the  upper  ;  paleae  herbaceous,  lower  one  ovate, 
concave,  shari)ly  mucronate,  many-nerved,  the  upper  one  two- 
keeled.  Scales  three,  longer  than  the  ovary,  which  is  sessile  and 
glabrous  ;  stamens  three  ;  styles  three,  very  short ;  stigmas  plu- 
mose, the  hairs  long,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched ;  caryopsis 
free,  ovoid-oblong,  somewhat  curved  terete  ;  culms  woody. 

73.     Arundinaeia  Maceosperma,  Michaux. 

Syn. — ^Miegia  gigantea,  Nutt.     Cane. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  green  on  both  sides,  smoothish  ;  pani- 
cle terminal,  sub-racemose,  simple ;  spikelets  seven  to  ten-flow- 
ered, purple,  smooth,  acuminate.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  March 
and  April.  Culms  thirty  to  forty  feet  high;  an  arborescent  grass. 
Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  extending  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
falls  at  New  Albany.  Extensively  used  for  fishing  rods.  (Plate 
III,  fig.  5.) 


TRIBE  yn,    HORDEINEJE. 

Spikelets  several  (rarely  one)  flowered,  sessile,  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  toothed  rachis,  forming  a  solitary  spike ;  glumes  horizontal, 
often  side  by  side  on  the  same  plain,  sometimes  deficient;  the 
terminal  or  lateral  florets  often  abortive ;  paleoe  awned  or  awnless ; 
stamens  three, 

GENUS  XXXm.    LEPTURUS.     Robert  Brown. 

Flowers  in  spikes,  polygamous ;  rachis,  filiform,  jointed ;  joints 
with  one  spikelet ;  glumes,  one  or  two,  growing  to  the  rachis,  sim- 
ple, or  two-parted.  ^  I 
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74.    Leptfkus  Paniculatus,  J^utlalL 

Culms  compressed ;  leaves  short)  rigid,  sheathing  the  base  of 
the  panicle ;  panicle  incurved,  acutely  ti-iangular,  rigid,  bearing 
six  to  ten  compressed  subulate  spikes  on  one  side,  each  one  to  two 
inches  long ;  spikelets  remote,  on  one  side  of  the  radiis ;  glumes 
rigidly  fixed,  unequal,  parallel ;  palese  two,  the  outer  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  glumes,  the  inner  membranaceous.  Annual ;  flow- 
K'.y\iiix  ill  Jnno,  Ctibu  utu-  fuut  liiglu  Fuiiiid  at  AuguBtj^  Illinois^ 
by  Div  S.  B.  ilead,     (Phito  III,  %  6.) 

GEiXUS  XXXIV.     LOL10M.     Limmm. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  sesgilej  solitary,  and  placed  edgvviaa 
on  the  ccmtinuous  rachiB  ;  glume  only  one,  external;  flowers  na-» 
ked  at  the  hum ;  lowtT  palea  laiieeolatej  tjuieronate,  or  with  & 
short  awn  ak  tiji ;  uppt?r  one  two-keeled  ;  gpike  simple. 

75.     LoLitTM  p£itE:?KEj  Linnmus. 

Darnol ;  ray-grass  ;  rye-grass. 

Glume  much  shorter  than  the  apikelet ;  flowers  six  to  ninejUiii- 
aJly  awnless,  Bometimes  awn-pointed ;  seed  oblong,  compressed, 
convex  on  one  side,  furrowed  lengthwise  on  the  other;  paleie  ad- 
iierent.  Perennial;  flowers  in  June.  Culms  one  to  two  feet 
liigh.  Introduced  and  occasionally  cultivated.  A  native  i>f  Eu- 
rc>pe  and  Asia,  This  grass  has  gome  good  qualities  to  recommend 
it,  and  should  he  cultivated  with  other  q>ecics  in  our  pastures  and 
meadows,     (Plate  III,  fig.  7.) 

GENUS  XXXV.     TRITICUM.     Unnmrn. 

Spikelets  three  to  several-flowered ;  compreBsed,  with  tho  flat 
fiidea  towards  the  rachis ;  gtmnes  nearly  equal  and  opposite;  low-* 
er  palea  nearly  like  the  ghmios,  convex,  awned  or  merely  mucro- 
nate  ;  the  upper  one  flat,  bristle-ciliate  on  the  two  keelsy  frm^  or: 
adlierent  to  the  grooves  of  the  grain  ;  ovary  pubescent  at  the 
summit, 

76.     Triticum  Tui-gaeEj  Pil/ares. 

Stn.^ — T.  iativuBij  L.  T. hibernum,  L*  WheaL  (Winter  and 
spring.) 

Spike  imbricated  J  with  a  tough  i^chis;  spikelets  fonr  or  fivo 
flowered,  broadly  ovate^  obtuse ;  florets  mucronate  or  ol\en-awned ; 
grain  free.    Annual  or  biennial ;  flowers  in  June,  rip^as  iu  July, , 
Cuhns  two  to  five  feet  high.     Extensively  caltivt^^l^^'^^f^^^^^ 
—75 
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77t    Tbxticum  TuBGrouM,  Linnwus, 

Syk. — ^T.  Compoeitnm,  Linn.    Egyptian  wheat. 
Spikes  compound;  epikelets  awned,  villous,  crowded.     Cuui- 
Tated  only  as  a  matter  of  cariositj. 

78.  Tbitiotjm  Bepenb,  Linnmus. 

Stit. — ^Triticnm  paudfiomm,  Schw.  Agropyron  repens,  Beai: w 
Couch  grass.    Quitch-grass. 

Ithixoma  creeping  extensively;  spikelets  four  to  eight -flower  c  1; 
^umes  five  to  seven-nerved;  rachis  rough  on  the  angles;  a  ii 
none,  or  nev^  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  flower ;  leaw  s 
flat,  roughisb,  or  hairy  above.  Borders  of  woods  and  opeuin.  -. 
Perennial;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culms  one  to  three  K.t 
high.  A  mere  weed,  of  no  use  for  food  of  cattle,  &c.  Its  di.-]  o- 
sition  to  spread  should  be  cheeked,  or  it  may  hereafter  been ^.e 
taroublesome  to  the  fisumer.    (Plate  III,  fig.  8.) 

GENUS  XXXVI.    HORDEUM-    Unnam 

Spikelets  erne-flowered,  with  an  awl-shaped  rudiment  on  the  j:> 
ner  side,  three  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  lateral  ones  usiu  \y 
abortive;  glomes  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  spikelets,  eleii  ..r 
and  awn-pointed,  or  bristle-form;  pale»  herbaceous,  the  k>\\\r 
convex,  long-awned  from  the  apex ;  stamens  three  ;  grain  oblo:  ic, 
commonly  adhering  to  the  palee. 

79.  HoBDEUM  VuLOABE,  Lmnssus. 

Stn. — ^Bariey.    Four-rowed  barley. 

Spikelets  all  fertile,  awned ;  the  flowers  arranged  so  as  to  iorra 
-ft  nearly  four-rowed  spike.  Cultivated.  Annual ;  flowers  in  Viry 
and  June ;  culms  two  to  three  feet  high.  Supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  SicUy  and  Tartary. 

80.  HoBDBUH  Jtoatum,  Linnaeus. 

Stn. — Squirrel-tail  grass. 

Lateral  flowers  abortive,  neutral,  on  a  short  pedicel,  sLt  .:- 
awned ;  the  perfect  flower  bearing  an  extremely  long  awn,  aV.  ut 
the  length  of  the  similar  capillary  glumes,  which  form  apparer  i  y 
a  six^wned  involucre,  all  spreading.  Biennial ;  flowers  in  Jui  l. 
Oiilm  one  foot  high.    In  damp  level  prairies.    (Plate  . 
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81.  HOBDEUM  PuSILLUlf,  MiitaO* 

Lateral  flowers  imperfect  and  neutral,  awnless  but  poinfed,  the 
1  •i'ect  flower  bearing  an  awn  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  pa- 
1. ;  ,  equaling  the  short  awns  of  the  rigid  glumes;  spike  linear. 
.\  uiual ;  flowers  in  May,  Culms  four  to  ten  inches  high.  Af- 
1»  ids  a  good  **  bite"  for  cattle. 

GENUS  XXXVII.    SfiCALE.    LUmtnU. 

S  pikelets  two-flowered,  the  flowers  sessile,  distidious,  perfect, 
v.Mi  the  linear  rudiment  of  a  third,  terminal  flower)  glumes 
1  ' :  rlj  opposite,  nearly  equal,  keeled,  awnlees  or  awned)  paless 
Ia^ ihaceous,  lower  one  awned,  keeled,  with  unequal  sides )  upper 
]  ^;ea  shorter,  two-keeled;  scales  two>  entire,  oiliate;  stamens 
tu.He;  ovary  sessile,  hairy;  stigmas  two,  subseesile;  caryopsis 
Ir v^. ,  hairy  at  summit ;  spikes  simple,  compressed,  linear. 

82.  Sbcalb  CfiRBALB,  Luinmu^ 

Syn. — Eye. 

(Uumes  subulate-linear  and  with  the  awns  scabrous;  palea3 
tii.ooth,  the  lower  one  bristly- ciliate  on  the  keel  and  exterior  mar- 
Lin,    Annual;  flowers  in  June.    Culms  four  to  six  feet  high* 

J^ixtensively  cultivated. 

GENUS  XXXVm.    ELYMUS.    Lmnrniu. 

Spikelets  two  to  four  at  each  joint,  all  fertile  and  alike,  sessile, 
ciuli  one  to  seven-flowered ;  glumes  two,  nearly  side  by  side  in 
i'iont  of  the  spikelets;  pale»  coriaceous ;  the  lower  one  rounded 
Oil  the  back,  acute  or  usually  awned  at  the  apex,  upper  one  in- 
volving the  grain. 

83.    Elticus  Vibginicus,  Linnmus. 

Syn. — Wild  rye.    Lyme  grass. 

Spikes  rigidly  upright,  dense  and  thick,  on  a  short  pednnde, 
usually  included  in  the  sheath ;  spikelets  two  to  three  together, 
two  or  three-flowered,  smooth,  rather  short-awned;  glumes  lanceo- 
late, strongly  nerved,  rough,  bristle-pointed,  as  long  as  the  spike- 
It  ts.  A  perennial,  growing,  in  damp  grounds,  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  flowering  in  August. 
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ii.    Eltmvs  Canadensis,  Linnxus. 

Syn.— E.  glaucifoliuSjWilld.  E.  Philadelphiciis,  Linn.  Lyme 
gtass.     Eye  grass. 

Spikes  rather  loose,  curved,  on  an  exserted  peduncle ;  spikelets 
mostly  in  pairs,  of  three  to  five  long-awned,  hairy  flowers ;  the 
lance-awl-shaped  glumes  tipped  with  sliorter  awns  and  prominent- 
ly nerved.  A  coarse  perennial,  flowering  in  August.  Culms 
three  to  five  feet  high.     (Plate  III,  fig.  10.) 

85.  Elymus  Striatus,  Willdenow, 

Syn. — K  villo&us,  Muhl. 

*  Spikd  dense,  slender,  upright  or  slightly  nodding;  spikelets 
mostly  in  pairs,  minutely  hairy;  glumes  linear-awl-shaped,  or 
truly  awl-shaped,  bristle  awned,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
flowers ;  leaves  rather  narrow ;  sheaths  smooth,  or  downy  or 
hairy.  This  grass  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July,  and  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high. 

86.  Elymus  Propinquus,  Fresen. 

Sheaths  a  little  hairy ;  leaves  flat,  soft-pubescent  above,  smooth 
below;  spike  erect;  spikelets  two-flowered;  glumes  linear-awl- 
shaped,  awned,  nerved,  shorter  than  the  spikelets ;  lower  palea 
lanceolate-oblong,  concave,  hairy,  awned ;  upper  one  obtuse,  dil- 
ate.    Probably  not  distinct  from  E.  striatus. 

GENUS  XXXIX.    GYMNOSTICHUM.    Schreb€r. 

Spikelets  two  or  three  on  each  joint,  raised  on  a  very  short  cal- 
lous pedicel,  loosely  two  to  four-flowered ;  glumes  none,  or  rudi- 
mentary. 

87.    GYMNOSTiomjM  Hystrix,  Schrebtr. 

Syn. — Elymus  hystrix,  Linn.  Asprella  hystrix,  Willd.  A. 
augustifolia^  Niitt*    Bottle-brush  grass. 

•  Spikes  upright,  loose ;  spikelets  about  three-flowered ;  flowers 
sinoothish,  or  often  rough-hairy,  tipped  with  an  awn  twice  their 
length;  leaves  and  sheaths  smoothish.  Perennial;  flowers  in 
July.    Culms  two  to  four  feet  high,-   In  woods — common.    (Plate 

in,  fig.  11. 
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TEIBE  VIII.    AVENE^. 

Spikelets  two  to  several-flowered,  panicled,  the  terminal  flower  * 
mostly  imperfect ;  glumes  and  palece  tliin  and  membranaceous  or  . 
chartaceous ;  the  lower  palea  bearing  a  twisted  or  bent  awn  on 
the  back,  the  upper  two-nerved  ;  stamens  three  ;  scales  two. 

GENUS  XL.     DANTHONIA.     De  Candolle. 

Spikelets  two  to  ten-flowered,  the  upper  flowers  often  imper- 
fect; glumes  membranaceous,  longer  than  the  imbricated  flowers; 
lower  palea  oblong  or  ovate,  rounded-cylindraceous,  seven  to 
nine-nerved,  bearing  between  the  sharp-pointed  teeth  of  the  tip 
an  awn,  (composed  of  the  three  middle-nerves,)  which  is  flattish 
and  spirally  twistedf  at  the  base ;  npper  palea  bicarinate. 

88.    Danthonia  Spicata,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — A  vena  spicata,  Linn. 

Culms  tufted,  erect;  leaves  short,  somewhat  involute  awl- 
shaped  ;  sheaths  bearded  at  the  throat ;  panicle  simple,  receme- 
like,  rather  one-sided  ;  the  few  spikelets  appressed,  seven-flower- 
ed ;  lower  palea  broadly  ovate,  loosely  hairy  on  the  back,  much 
longer  than  the  lance-awl-shaped  teeth,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  awn.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  July.  Culms  one  to  two  feet 
high.     Dry  places,    (Plate  IV,  fig.  1.) 

GENUS  XLL    TRISETUM.     Persoon 

Spikelets  two  to  several-flowered,  mostly  in  a  contracted  pani- 
cle ;  lower  palea  compressed-keeled,  two  cusps  at  the  top  and 
an  (often  twisted)  awn  on  the  back;  upper  palea  two-keeled; 
caryopsis  smooth,  without  a  longitudinal  furrow. 

89.    Teisetum  Palustei,  Torrey. 

Syn. — ^Avena  palustris,  Michx.    Aira  pallens,  Muhl. 

Smooth  ;  panicle  rather  long  and  narrow,  loose,  the  branches 
capillary ;  spikelets  flat ;  glumes  shorter  than  the  two  flowers ; 
upper  flower  with  a  slender  bent  awn,  lower  awnless,  or  only  mi!^ 
cronate-pointed.  Grows  in  low  grounds,  two  to  three  feet  high, 
flowering  in  June. 

GENUS  XLIL    AVENA.    Linnams. 

Spikelets  three  to  many  flowered,  panicled,  commonly  large ; 
the  flower  herbaceo-chartaceous,  or  becoming  harder,  of  ^rmer  t 
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texture  than  the  large  and  mostly  unequal  ghimos, tlie  upjiOii^i^t 
•  imperfect;  lower  palea  rounded  on  the  back  or  keeled,  scvt  n  to 
eleven-nerved,  bearing  a  h)iig,  usually  twisted  awn  on  the  1 .  1:, 
or  below  the  two-cleft  tip,  i)rocee(li]ig  from  the  mid-nerve  o  y  ; 
stamens  three;  grain  oblong-linear  grooved  on  one  side,  u^.^.^.y 
hairy,  free,  but  generally  inverted  by  the  upper  palea. 

90.     AvEXA  Sativa,  Linnoeus. 

Syn. — Oats. 

Panicle  regular;  spikelets  two-liowered,  pendulous,  peu[.:u  u- 
late  ;  palese  shorter  than  the  glumes,  naked  at  the  l)a8e.  Ann  u:il ; 
flowers  in  July.  Culms  two  to  four  feet  high.  Very  con  n,  ::]y 
cultivated,  but  only  as  food  for  horses.  Th^e  native  count:;  i>f 
the  oat  is  unknown. 

GENUS  XLIII.     HOLCUS.     Linnaius. 

Spikelets  in  a  contracted  panicle,  of  two  to  three-flowers,  ]  .  (■[- 
celled,  so  as  to  stand  side  by  side,  shorter  than  the  mucronuu-  ..nd 
membranaceous  glumes;  lower  flower  perfect  with  three  stan  c:.s, 
awnless;  upper  one  staminate,  or  neuter,  the  lower  palea  avnjd 
on  the  back,  below  the  middle. 

91.     IIoLcrs  Laxatus,  Linnoens, 

Syn. — Meadow  soft-gi*ass. 

Soft-downy,  pale;  panicle  oblong;  upper  glume  mucronat(.'  r.n- 
der  the  apex ;  awn  of  the  staminate  flower  recurved,  seeds  o-. ..  e, 
smooth,  covered  with  a  soft,  woolly  husk.  Perennial ;  tiov;c.  -  in 
June.  Culms  one  to  two  feet  high.  A  native  of  Eun>})e,  i:<i:ii 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  coin  ;ry. 


TRIBE  IX.  phalaridej:. 

Spikelets  more  or  less  panicled,  somewhat  three-flowered,  v  ith 
the  middle  floret  only  perfect ;  the  lower  and  terminal  (or  the  :;;  ^  sa- 
reatiy  lateral)  ones  imperfect,  either  staminate, '  rudimentMv  or 
neutral ;  or  sometimes  the  terminal  floretperfect,  and  the  two  lower 
ones  imperfect. 

GENUS  XLIV     ANTHOXANTHUM.    LinruBus. 

Spikelets  spike-panicled,  three-flowered,  the  lateral  flowers  neu- 
tral, consisting  merely  of  a  narrow  palea  which  is  hairy  on  the 
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cjjJSiiIo  arul  awuerl  on  tlie  back  ;  the  central  one  perfect,  or  ot  tWQ 
t\\  \»jm  pidf0?,  and  two  Btaint?TJt^ ;  giimies  verj''tliui,  siciite,  keeled; 
1h  •  ^^i]ivi'  i^'irt  nlnmt  as  lang  a«  the  flowersj  twico  the  length  of 
tf  i .-   ^^ror ;  hcuIlm  none ;  grain  ovatOj  adherent  to  tho  incloeiiig  paleee- 

f  VN%^Swcet*sccntcd  vorn  shgi^aes. 

r  KuMe  §j>iko<]j  the  &i>ikelt?tB  gprefid!i>j!^ ;  one  of  tho  neutral  flow- 
avf^  LL'annp:ul>ent  awn  from  n^ar  its  bjise,  the  oihvr  fe1iort*awned 
1m  :  M.v  tho  tii^  Pon^niiial;  flowers  in  May,  June  and  July. 
(*  !mij^  twL*lv  •  (o  i^i<rhf,i»(^fi  incht^s  high.  Introduced  from  Europe 
n'i'i  natanili;^i^cl,  Imt  itjldum  cidtivated,  A  very  valuable  grase, 
eiri'itln^  a  vt'ry  pleasant  fnigranco  when  nevdy  cut,  and  well  de- 
^1:4' villi;  id'  luui'Q  jttteutioii  from  fiirmorii  than  it  lias  reeeivodi 

•      GENUS  XLV.     PIIALARI9.     Linnmm. 

f  iki^let-s  crnwdtjd  in  a  dc*nsG  panicle,  three-flowered;  Imt  the 
t\v.  t;deral  flowers  mere  neutral  riidimentss  at  the  base  of  tlie  per- 
fvN!  one,  which  ia  flattiali,  a%vnle&!i^  of  two  Bhiiiing  jmleie,  shorter 
till ":  ihu  D*(ual  boat  shaped  trhniiet?,  fitnilly  coria€*-'ou>«,  Bhining  and 
i'b  -ly  inclosing  the  fluttencd,  free  aud  smooth  grain;  stamens 
(III  .c ;  leave*  broad  flat. 

03.      PilALAHlS   AEtrNDlKACEA,  LiuHWUS. 

Sry. — F.  iXjaericann,  ^Torrey.  Calamagrostie  colorata^  Kutt< 
T!e<^l  Canary-j>rasB. 

I'iiniclL*  more  or  loss  branched,  clustered,  a  Httle  spreading  when 
f»M  :  glumes  olitu^ely  keeled,  with  flattened  pointed  tips,  the  low- 
er Mnc  fringed  on  the  mai^gin  below  the  middle ;  rudimentary  flow- 
ers mrtilaptinnft,  Iiairy,  one*eighth  the  length  of  the  fertile  ones. 
lVi\-nnial;  flow(*rh  in  July.  Ouhns  t\TQ  to  fourt'eet  hi^h.  Na- 
tl vv?  kiho  uf  Europe.  The  "  ribbun-grass  "  of  the  gardens  i»  a 
fyilivated  vAi-iiity  of  thm  species-    (Plate  IV,  flgore  ^)  _^ 

Sv?r, — Canary-^Tasi. 

Panicle  fijiikcd  oval ;  plunn.^§  wing-tceled  ;  rudimentary  flow- 
erfJ  ♦^uioothj  c4jartaectmB,  half  tli©  length  of  the  fertile  one-  Ati- 
raial ;  flowem  iVoni  July  to  Heptember.  Cuhufl  eighteen  inehaa 
to  two  teut  high.    Cultiviited  only  for  the  seedi  fo^i^a^^oQg^l^ 
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tlie  grass  possessing  but  little  nutriment.     It  is  a  great  impover- 
isher  of  the  soil. 


TRIBE  X.    PANICEiE. 

Spikelets  two-flowered,  the  lower  imperfect ;  glumes  and  sterile 
pale©  herbaceous  or  membranaceous ;  palece  of  the  fertile  flower 
of  firmer  texture,  coriaceous  or  chai-taceous,  awnless,  not  keel- 
ed, flattened,  parallel  with  the  glumes. 

GENUS  XLVI.     PASPALUM.     Linnmis. 

Spikelets  spiked  or  somewhat  racemed  in  two  to  four  rows  on 
one  side  of  a  flattened  rachis,  jointed  with  their  shortened  pedicels, 
j)lano-convex,  awnless,  apparently  but  one-flowered ;  lower  flower 
neutral,  of  a  single  membranaceous,  awnless  palea,  as  long  as  the 
glume ;  perfect  flowers,  with  two  coriaceous  awnless  paleae,  tlio 
lower  concave,  and  embracing  the  upper  one  ;  stamens  three. 

95.     Paspalum  Fluitans,   Kunth, 

Syn. — P.  mucronatum,  Muhl.     Ceresia  fluitand,  Elliott. 

Stem  creeping  and  ascending,  much  branched,  often  floating; 
leaves  scabrous ;  spikes  numerous,  (ten  to  twentj-five  ;)  glumes 
white,  dotted,  a  little  hairy.  Annual ;  flowers  in  September  and 
October.  Culms  one  to  two^feet  long.  Grows  in  wet  muddy 
places. 

96.     Paspalum  Setaceitm,  Michaux. 

Syn. — P.  debile,  Mich.     P.  ciliatifolium,  Mich. 

Clums  slender ;  leaves  and  sheaths  clothed  with  soft  spreading 
hairs  ;  spikes  very  slender,  smooth,  mostly  solitary  on  a  long  pe- 
duncle, and  usually  one  from  the  sheaths  of  each  of  the  upper 
leaves,  on  short  peduncles  or  included ;  spikelets  narrowly  two- 
rowed.  A  perennial  grass,  growing  in  sandy  places  and  flower- 
ing in  August.     Culm  one  to  two  feet  high. 

97.    Paspalum  Ljeve,  Michaux. 

Culm  upright,  rather  stout ;  leaves  and  flattened  sheaths  smooth, 
or  a  little  hairy ;  spikes  two  to  six,  near  the  summit  of  an  elonga- 
ted peduncle  with  a  bearded  toft  at  the  base ;  spikelets  broadly 
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two-rowed.    Grows  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  feet ;  flow- 
ering in  August  and  September.     (Plate  IV,  fig.  3. ) 

GENUS  XL VII.     PANICUM.    Linrums. 

Spikelets  sometimes  spiked  or  racemose,  usually  panicled ; 
glumes  unequal,  the  lower  one  short,  minute  or  wanting ;  lower 
flower  neutral  or  staminate,  rarely  awned,  mostly  consisting  of  a 
single  palea,  which  resembles  the  upper  glume  ;  upper  floret  per- 
fect, coriaceous,  inclosing  the  free  and  groveless  grain  ;  stamens 
three;  stigma  plumose,  usually  purple. 

§  1,  Spikes  linear^  iinHateral ;  digitate ^  fasiculate  or  panicu^ 
late ;  flowers  tinnwned ;  neutraf floret  with  a  single  palea  ;  glume 
minute  or  wanting     ( Digit akia,  Scop.) 

98.     Paxicum  Filiforme,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — ^Digitariafiliformis,  Beauv.    Paspalum  filiforme,  Flugge. 

Culms  erect,  very  slender ;  spikes  two  to  eight,  filiform,  alter- 
nate and  approximated,  thread-like  ;  lower  glume  wanting ;  leaves 
narrow;  spikelets  all  distinctly  pedicelled,  oblong,  acute.  An 
annual  grass ;  flowering  in  August,  and  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high. 

99.     Panicum  Glabrum,  Gaudin.  , 

Syn. — Digitaria  glabra,  Eoem.  &  Schultes.  D.  humifusa, 
Pers.     D.  ischsemum,  Schreb. 

Culms  smooth,  procumbent,  and  spreading,  rarely  rooting; 
spikes  two,  somewhat  alternate-clustered ;  upper  glume  nearly  as 
long  as  the  flower.  An  introduced  species,  growing  one  or  two 
feet  high  and  flowering  in  August. 

100.     Panicum  Sanguinale,  Linnseus. 

Syn. — ^Digitaria  sanguinalis,  Scopol.  Syntherisma  prsscox, 
"Walt.     Crab-grass,  Finger  grass.  Crop  grass.  Crow's-foot,  &c. 

Culms  geniculate,  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the  base ;  spikes 
four  to  eight  or  ten,  digitate-clustered ;  upper  glume  shorter  than 
the  flower;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate.  Annual;  flowers  from  Au- 
gust to  October.  Culms  one  to  two  feet  high.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  This  coarse  grass  is 
sometimes  collected  and  made  into  hay ;  and  it  has  also  been 
cultivated  for  the  seeds. 

§  2.     Spikelets  scattered  in  loose  panicles^  awnless.    (^qqqIp 
—76  ^ 
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101.  Panicum  Aoeostoides,  Sprengel 

Syn. — ^P.  elongatum,  Pursh.  P.  agroitidiforme,  Lam.  P. 
multifiornm,  Poir. 

Culms  upright,  compressed ;  leaves  elongated  ;  panicle  pyra- 
midal ;  spikelets  ovate  oblong,  acute  ;  upper  glume  five-nerved  ; 
leaves  long,  and  with  the  sheaths  smooth.  Grows  two  or  three 
feet  in  height ;  perennial ;  flowers  in  July. 

102.  Panioum  Pjrolifekitm,  Lamarck, 

Syn. — ^P.  miliacenm,  Walt.  (JS'ot  of  Linn.)  P.  geniculatum, 
Muhl. 

Smooth;  culms  rather  stout  and  succulent,  geniculate,  ascending 
or  procumbent;  spikelets  lance-oval,  appressed;  neutral  flower 
with  a  single  palea,  little  longer  than  the  perfect  one.  Annual ; 
flowers  in  September.    Culms  one  to  two  feet  long. 

103.    PANiomc  Capillabe,  Linnssus. 

Panicle  capillary,  large,  loose ;  the  branches  finally  divaricate ; 
neutral  flower  with  a  single  palea,  which  is  longer  than  the  per- 
fect one :  sheaths  hirsute ;  spikelets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  scatter- 
ed on  long  pedicels ;  culms  upright.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August ; 
Culms  six  inches  to  two  feet  high.  Apparently  introduced ;  grows 
among  cultivated  crops  and  on  waste  grounds. 

104.    Panicum  Autumnale,  Bosc. 

Syn. — ^P.  dichotomiflorum,  Michx  ? 

Culms  very  slender,  upright,  branching  below ;  the  small  leaves 
and  upper  sheaths  glabrous  ;  panicles  strongly  bearded  in  the  ax- 
ils, the  branches  capillary,  elongated,  mostly  simple;  spikelets 
spindle-shaped ;  lower  glume  minute  j  perfect  flower  narrowly 
oblong  or  lance-oblong,  acute,  nearly  equaling  the  upper  glume 
aod  the  neutral  palea.  iV  rare  species  found  by  Dr.  Mead  in  Ma- 
son county. 

105.    Panioum  Virgatum,  Linnmus. 

Glabrous ;  culms  tall ;  spikelets  ovate-acuminate ;  sterile  flower 
Btaminate,  pale»two;  panicle  elongated,  compound,  the  branches 
virgate,  finally  spreading,  and  somewhat  nodding.  Perennial ; 
flowers  in  August.     Culms  three  to  five  feet  high.         ^ 
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106.    Panicum  Latifolium,  Linnasus. 

Syn.— P.  Walter],  Poir. 

Culm  smooth,  simple ;  nodes  hairy ;  leaves  broadly  oblong-lan- 
ceolate ;  panicle  more  or  less  exserted,  the  branches  spreading  ; 
spikelets  obovate,  downy  ;  lower  glume  ovate,  not  half  the  length 
of  the  many-nerved  upper  one.  Perennial;  flowers  in  June. 
Culms  one  to  two  feet  high, 

107-     Paxicum  Clanbestihdm,  LinnsBus. 

Syn— P,  peduneulahmi;  Torrey, 

Cnlni  leafy  at  the  top,  rigid,  tiio  nodes  naked ;  Blieaths  rotigh 
with  papilla%  bearing  spreading,  bristly  hairs;  leaves  oblong-Ian- 
ceottite  ;  panicle  partly  or  entirely  inclosed  in  the  eheaths-  Pe- 
FLmnial ;  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culms  one  to  three  feet 
high. 

108-     Pij^icirM  MiCROGAitPOK,  Muhlenberg. 

Culms  Bmootli,  the  jointB  and  throat  of  the  sheathe  bearded ; 
loaves  bro^idly  oljlung-lanceolate,  not  dilated  at  the  rounded  bristly- 
clHate  base,  verj  rough  margitied,  the  upper  sui'tace  roughish; 
panicle  aoon  exserted  on  a  slender  peduncle  very  many-flowered, 
narrowly  oblong;  gpikelets  ovoid  emooth  or  emoothish ;  lower 
glume  orbicular  and  very  small.  Resembles  P.  latlfoliumj  but  the 
leaves!  are  longer  in  prnportiouj  and  less  pointed.  Perennial; 
flowers  in  July;  grows  one  or  two  feet  high  in  dry  or  moist 
thickets*  ♦ 

109.  Panic tJM  XiNTaopHrsuM,  Gra^. 

Culuci  simple,  at  length  branched  near  the  baae;  sheaths  hairy ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute,  not  dilated  at  the  cilia te  bearded 
clasping  ba&e,  emooth,  except  on  the  margin,  etrongly  nine  to 
eleven-nerved;  paniela  long-ped uncled,  simple,  contracted^  the 
oppressed  branches  bearing  ronndish-obovate  spikelets;  lower 
glume  ovate,  aculish,  one-tbird  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  nine- 
nerved  upper  one.  Very  common  on  the  prairies  and  openings. 
Pereuuial;  twelve  to  flfteen  inches  high  ;  flowers  in  June. 

110.  Pantcitm  OLIGO8AJITIIB85  Schuiieir> 

Sth, — P,  pauciflorum,  Elliott- 
Culms  upright  rougliish ;  leaves  lanceolate,  rather  faintly  nine- 
nerved,  hairy  ur  smuoth,  fringed  oi|.  the  oiargiiL  xiext/tl^  liMu 
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with  long  and  stiff  spreading  hairs,  the  sheaths  hristly  throughout 
with  similar  hairs  ;  panicle  open,  nearly  simple,  bearing  fine  tu- 
mid obovate  spikelets.  A  perennial  species  ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July  ;  culms  one  to  two  feet  high. 

111.    Panicum  DicHOTOMtTM,  LinnxuB. 

Syn. — P.  nitidnra,  Lam.  P.  barbulatum  and  P.  ramulosum, 
Michx.     P.  nodiflorum,  P.  pubescens  and  P.  laxiflorum,  Lam. 

Culms  at  first  mostly  simple ;  leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  with  few 
or  indistinct  nerves;  panicle  compound,  spreading,  exserted; 
spikelets  minute,  on  long  peduncles,  obovate,  mostly  pubescent, 
lower  glume  roundish,  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  length  of  the 
five  to  seven-nerved  upper  one.  This  species  assumes  several 
difierent  varieties.  Perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  August, 
and  growing  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  high.     (Plate  IV,  fig.  4.) 

112.     Paihcum  Depauperatum,  Muhlenberg. 

Syn. — P.  rectum,  Rcem.  and  Schul.  P.  involutum,  Torr.  P. 
Btrictum,  Ph. 

Culms  simple  or  branched  from  the  base,  growing  in  close 
tufts;  panicle  contracted,  few-flowered,  simple;  leaves  narrowly 
linear,  elongated,  extending  above  the  culms;  spikelets  small, 
oval-obovate,  pedunculate,  rather  acute,  smoothish ;  lower  glume 
ovate,  one-third  the  length  of  the  nine-nerved  upper  one.  Peren- 
nial; flowers  in  June.     Culms  eight  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

113.    Panicum  Ceus-galli,  Linnxus. 

Syn. — Echinochloa  crus-galli.  Beau  v.  Oplismenus  cms-galli, 
Kunth.  P.  hispidum,  Muhl.  P.  Walteri,  Ph.  (Not  of  Muhl. 
and  Ell.)    P.  longisetum,  Torr.    Barn  yard  grass. 

Spikelets  imbricated- spiked,  on  the  branches  of  a  raceme  or  ' 
panicle,  rough  with  appressed  or  stiff  hairs ;  lower  palea  of  the 
Bterile  flower  awl-pointed  or  awned ;  spikes  alternate  and  in  pairs ; 
rachis  bristly ;  sheaths  smooth ;  ligules  none.     Annual ;  flowera 
in  August  and  September.     Culms  two  to  four  feet  high. 

The  Barn  yard  grass  is  a  coarse  species,  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  we  have  at  least  two  varieties  that  are  native,  growing 
in  moist  rich  grounds,  and  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams. 
Its  coarse,  rank  nature  renders  it  unfit  for  use  as  an  agricultural 
product 
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GENUS  XL VIII.     SETARIA.    Beauvois. 

Spikelets  two-flowered,  with  a  cluster  of  several  distinct  bristles, 
resembling  awns  ;  glumes  two,  unequal,  membranaceous ;  lower 
flower  staminate  or  neuter ;  paleoe  one  or  two,  the  outer  one  re- 
sembling the  glimie  in  texture;  upper  flower  perfect,  coriaceous  ; 
inflorescence  a  dense  simple  or  compound,  spike-like  panicle. 

114.     Setaria  Glaxjca,  Beauvois. 

Stn. — Panicum  glaucum,  Linn.  Pennis^tum  glaucum,  R, 
Brown.     Bottle-grass. 

Spike  cylindrical,  very  dense;  (tawny  yellow,)  bristles  six  to 
eleven  in  a  cluster,  barbed  upwards,  very  much  longer  than  the 
spikelets;  perfect  flowers  transversely  wrinkled.  Annual ;  flow- 
ers in  August.  Culms  two  to  three  feet  high.  Introduced.  Na- 
tive of  Europe,  Asia  and  New  Holland.     (Plate  IV,  fig.  5.) 

GENUS  XLIX.     CENCHRUS.     Linrngus. 

Spikelets  two  flowered,  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  more,  inclosed  in  a 
cleft,  spiney  or  bristly  involucre,  which  becomes  coriaceous,  foim- 
ing  a  deciduous  buiT  in  fruit ;  the  involucre  sessile  in  a  terminal 
spike ;  styles  united  below ;  glumes  two,  unequal,  membranace- 
ous ;  lower  flower  staminate  or  neutral,  with  one  or  two  palese. 

115.     Cknchkus  Triduloides,  Linnsetis, 

Syn. — C.  echinatus,  Muhl.  (Not  of  Linn.)  C.  Carolinensis, 
Waltr. 

Culms  ascending,  branching  at  the  base  ;  leaves  flat;  spike  ob- 
long, composed  of  eight  to  ten  spherical  heads  ;  involucre  prickly 
all  over  with  spreading,  downwardly-barbed,  short  spines,  inclos- 
ing two  or  three  spikelets.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August.  Culms 
nine  to  eighteen  inches  high.     A  pestilent  weed. 

TRIBE  XI.    SACCHAREiE. 

Fertile  paleee  membranaceous  or  scarious,  always  of  thinner  and 
more  delicate  texture  than  the  (often  iuGurated)  glumes,  frequent- 
ly awned  from  the  tip ;  spikelets  usually  in  pairs  or  threes,  pani- 
cled  or  spiked,  some  of  them  entirely  sterile. 

GENUS  L.    ZEA.    Linncsus. 

Flowers  mmiCBcious,  the  staminate  in  terminal,  paniculate  ra- 
cemes }  Bpikeleto  two-flowered ;  glumes  two,  herbaceoufi,  obtuse 
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subequal ;  pale®  membranaceous,  awnless,  obtuse;  the  pistillate 
spikelets  two-flowered,  tlie  lower  one  abortive  ;  glumes  two,  very 
obtuse ;  palese  awnless ;  style  one,  filiform,  very  long,  pendulous ; 
carjopsis  compressed. 

116.     Zea  Mats,  Linn  sens. 

Syn. — Com.     Indian  corn.     Maize. 

Leaves  flat,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire  with  a  broad, 
thickish  midrib  channeled  above.  Annual;  flowers  in  July; 
ripens  in  September  and  October.  Cubns  five  to  ten  feet  high. 
Very  extensively  cultivated. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  maize  cultivated  in  this  country  are 
but  varieties  of  this  species,  agreeing  with  the  essential  specific 
character. 

GENUS  LI.    TRIPSACUM.     Linrutus. 

Spikelets  sessile,  on  jointed  spikes,  the  staminate  flowers  above; 
Btaminate  spikelets  in  pairs,  longer  than  the  joint,  the  flowers  with 
two  palesB  and  three  stamens ;  anthers  orange-colored ;  pistillate 
spikeletft  single,  two-flowered,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  thickened 
rachis,  covered  by  the  polished  ovate  outer  glume;  style  long, 
stigmas  very  long,  plumose,  dark  purple;  grain  ovoid  free. 

117.    Teipsaoum  Dactyloides,  Linnmus. 

Stn. — Gamagrass.     Sesame-grass. 

Spikes  usually  two  together,  with  the  contiguous  sides  flat,  the 
upper  half  staminate  culms  caespitose,  hard,  smooth,  solid  with 
pith;  leaves  very  long.  Perennial;  flowers  in  July.  Culms 
three  to  six  feet  high. 

A  very  remarkable  grass,  about  which  much  was  said  a  few 
years  ago,  but  which  proved  to  be  of  but  little  real  value.  It  is 
uped  as  fodder  for  stock. 

GENUS  Ln.    ERIANTHUS.    Mchaux. 

Spikelets  spiked  in  pairs  on  each  joint  of  the  rachis ;  one  of  them 
sessile,  the  other  pedicelled,  otherwise  both  alike ;  lower  flower 
neutral,  of  one  palea ;  upper  flower  perfect,  of  two  hyaline  pale«, 
which  are  thinner  and  shorter  than  the  nearly  equal  membrana- 
ceous glumes,  the  lower  awned  from  the  tip ;  stamens  one  to 
three ;  grain  free ;  spikee  crowded  in  a  panicle,  and  clothed  with 
long,  ailky  hairfc 
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118.    Erianthtjb  Alopecueoides,  Elliott. 

Syn. — Andropogfon  alopecuroides,  Linn.  Saccharum  gigante- 
um,  Pers.     Erianthus  saccbaroides,  Miebx.     E  giganteus,  Mubl. 

Culm  wooly-bearded  at  tbe  joints  ;  panicle  contracted  ;  tbe  silky 
hairs  longer  tban  tbe  spikelets,  shorter  than  tbe  straight  awn  ;  at 
length  contorted,  stamens  two.  A  large  coarse  grass,  (four  to  six 
feet  high;)  perennial ;  flowering  in  September. 

119.     EsiANTnus  CoNTORTtrs,  Baldwin. 

Syn. — Saccharum,  contortum,  Nuttall. 

Culms  bearded  at  the  joints;  panicle  closely  appressed  ;  hairs 
as  long  as  the  glumes ;  upper  palea  auriculated ;  awn  spirally 
contorted,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  lateral  nerves.  A 
perennial;  growing  four  or  five  feet  high;  flowering  in  September. 

GENUS  Lin.  ANDROPOGON  Unnosuz. 
Spikelets  in  pairs  on  each  joint  of  the  slender  rachis,  spiked  or 
raceraed  ;  one  pedicelled  ;  often  a  mere  vestige ;  the  other  sessile 
with  the  lower  flower  neutral  and  of  a  single  palea ;  the  upper 
perfect,  fertile,  of  two  thin  pale»  shorter  than  the  glumes,  the 
lower  awned  from  the  tip ;  stamens  one  to  three ;  grain  free ;  ra^ 
chis  hairy  or  plumose-bearded. 

120.  Andropogon  Furcatus,  Muhlenberg. 
Culms  and  leaves  nearly  smooth :  spikes  three  to  five^  digitate, 
straight,  rigid ;  spikelets  approximated,  roughish  downy  ;  awn 
bent ;  sterile  flowers  staminate,  awnless.  A  rigid  perennial ; 
growing  about  four  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  September.  (Plate 
IV,  fig.  6.) 

121.  Andropoocn  Scoparius,  Michaux, 

Syn. — A.  purpurascens,  Wild.  Pollinia  scparia,  Spreng. 
Broom-grass. 

Culms  slender,  with  many  branches ;  lower  sheaths  and  narrow 
leaves  hairy  ;  spikes  terminating  the  branches,  very  loose,  slen- 
der, simple ;  sterile  spikelet  neutral,  its  lower  glume  awned,  small, 
on  a  very  hairy  pedicel,  the  fertile  with  three  stamens  and  a  twist- 
ed awn.  Grows  from  three  to  four  feet  high;  perennial ;  flower- 
ing in  August. 

122.  Andropogon  Virginicus,  Linnmus.  ^ 
Syn. — A.  dissitiflorum,  Mich.  Anatheriam  Virginicum,  Spreng. 
Sterile  spikelet  abortive,  being  only  an  awn-like  plumose  pedi- 
cel ;  fertile  flower  monandrous,  straight-awned ;  culms  flftttkh 
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low,  sparingly  short-branched  above ;  sheaths  smooth ;  spikes  two 
or  three  together,  in  distant  appressed  clusters.  A  perennial; 
flowering  in  September,  and  growing  about  three  feet  high. 

GEiVUS  LIV.      SORGHUM.     Persoon. 

Spikelets  two  or  three  together,  on  the  branches  of  an  open  pan- 
icle, the  lateral  ones  sterile  ;  glumes  of  the  middle  or  fertile  spike- 
let  coriaceous,  or  indurated,  sometimes  awnless ;  stamens  three. 

123.     Sorghum  Yulgare,  Persoon, 

Syn. — Holcus  sorghum,  Linn.  H.  dura,  Forsk.  Andropogon 
sorghum,  Brot.     Dhurra  Corn. 

Culms  stout  reed-like ;  nodes  pubescent ;  sheaths  smooth;  leaves 
smooth,  serrulate-scabrous  on  tlie  margin  ;  panicle  erect,  oblong, 
somewhat  contracted,  much-branched,  the  branches  pubescent- 
hairy  ;  rachis  smooth,  or  a  little  hairy  ;  glumes  of  the  fertile  flow- 
ers obovate,  pubescent ;  pedicels  hairy.  Annual ;  flowering  in 
August;  grows  five  to  nine  feet  high.  Extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies,  Africa,  &c ,  where  it  is  used  as  a  bread-corn,  and 
is  said  to  be  quite  equal  in  nutricious  value  to  wheat,  yielding  a 
beautiful  white  flour.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  our  southern  states. 

124.     SoRGHiTM  Sacoharatum,  Persuon. 

Syn. — TIolcus  saccharatus,  Linn.  Andropogon  saccharatus. 
Roxb.     Broom  Corn. 

Culms  erect,  stout,  terete ;  nodes  tumid,  with  a  ring  of  short 
appressed  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  sheaths ;  leaves  densely  pube- 
scent at  the  base  next  the  ligules ;  ligules  short,  ciliate ;  panicle 
large,  open ;  branches  long,  naked  below,  rough-pubescent,  loosely 
expanding,  arranged  in  remote  verticils,  at  last  nodding ;  spike- 
lets  sessile,  in  racimose  clusters  near  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es ;  glumes  clothed  with  glossy,  appressed  hairs ;  paleae  of  the  fer- 
tile flowers  tht^^  of  the  neutral  flowers  one;  pedicels  and  flow- 
ers of  nearly  equal  length ;  stigmas  yellowish  green.  Annual ; 
flowers  in  August;  grows  six  to  nine  feet  high.  Extensively  cul- 
tivated for  brooms  and  for  food  for  poultry. 

125.     Sorghum  Nigrum,  Boemer  Sr  Schulles. 

Syn. — Holcufl  niger,  Gmelin.  Andropogon  niger,  Roxb.  Chi- 
nese Sugar  Cane. 

Panicles  thin,  interrupted,  pyramidal,  the  branches  terete, 
smooth,  drooping;  glumes  obovate,  at  length  gromnc  black, 
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smooth,  shining  denticulate  and  pubescent  at  the  apex ;  seeds 
blackish.  Annual ;'  flowering  in  September,  grows  six  to  eight 
feet  high.  A  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  "  sugar  cane  of 
the  north."  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  since  into  France,  and 
thence  into  this  country,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sugar  cane.  It  is 
now  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  its  value  will  soon  be 
tested. 

126,  SoKoiiuM  CEEmiUMj  WUldtnom. 

Syx.— Holcus  ceniuus,  Willd,    Andropagon  cerauus,  Eoxb* 

Guinea  Corn, 

Culras  erectj  the  lower  nndes  emitting  vertieillate  rootlets; 
panicle  clensel}^  contracted,  r>\  al,  rigitlly  recurved  or  nodding,  tlio 
brandies  compound  ;  gluinee  villngOj  fringed  ;  palem  three,  fringed, 
the  lower  one  awned.  AnTUisil,  l*iennial,  and  perennial ;  growing 
from  live  to  eight  feet  high,  and  tiowering  in  Angui^t*  A  native 
of  the  East  Indies,     Cultivated  aa  food  for  poultry. 

127.  SoRcinnE  Bicqloe,   Wliidcnow* 

Sv^f.— Ilolcusbicolor,  Linn.  Andropogon  bicolor,  Eoxk  Cho* 
colate  Corn. 

Culms  eret*t|  jmniele  diflfiti^e,  spreading,  open,  de(?ompoinid,  or 
Biiper-deconipnuud,  the  branches  rigid,  Hexiious»  angyliir,  rougli 
on  the  edges;  ghmies  of  the  fertile  tiowerg  at  loi&t  bluck,  ovate- 
aeulifih,  euitK)th  on  the  back,  fringed  on  tho  tnar^nn,  paleft;^,  three, 
awned;  glinneg  of  neutral  ttower  hairy,  palciv,  twn.  Annnnl,  bi- 
ennial and  perenniaU  A  Jiative  of  the  Ea^t  In<lie«,  rersia,  Ac* 
Cultivated.  Tlio  gi-ain  lias  been  naed  as  a  (ver}"  poor)  stibstituto 
fir  elincohite  or  coffee. 


# 


*^*  It  Ib  jh issible  that  the  five  preceding  apecies  should  be  m- 
duced  to  varieties  of  one  or  two  species* 

128.     Sohohij^c  NuTiJJS,    Oratf. 

Sv2f, — Andropogon  nutansj  Linn.  A.  avenaceoSj  iMichx.  In- 
dian gra^H,     Wood  grass. 

Culms  simple  terete  ;  leaves  Hnear-lanceolate^  glaucous;  sheaths 
smooth  ;  panicle  narrowly  oblong;  the  perfect  spikelets  at  length 
drooping,  clothed  with  fa\^ii'Ci4oreilhaii^,  lanceolate,  shorter  than 
the  twifiteil  nvn\ ;  the  sterile  spikeU^t  a  mere  half j  pediceh  Pe- 
rennial ;  flowers  in  August  Culm  three  iu  five  feet  high.  (Plate 
IV,  tigtire  7.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 


Fig.  1.  Lcersia  Virginica,  Willd.  a — Branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikclet  e — 
Spikelet,  opened,  d — Stamens  and  pistil,  e — Part  of  the  stigma,  highlj 
magnified.    / — Seed,    ff — Surface  of  the  upper  palea  highly  magnified. 

Fig.  2.  Zizania  aquatica,  Linn.  (Wild  rice.)  a — The  fertile  flower.  6. — The  sta- 
minate  flower,  e — Pistil,  d — Scales,  e — Part  of  the  awn  magnified. 
/ — Seed,  (natural  size.)  y — Part  of  the  stigma  and  a  grain  of  pollen,  highly 
magnified. 

Fig.  8.  Alopecunis  aristulatus,  Michx.  a — The  spiked  panicle  or  head,  b — Spikelet. 
c — Stamen,  after  it  has  opened  and  discharged  the  pollen,  d — ^Lower  palea 
and  awn.    • — Pistil. 

Fig.  4.  Phleum  pratense,  Linh-  (Timothy.)  a — Spikelet  b — Lower  palea.  e — Sta- 
men, d — Cross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  tuber,  showing  the  hexagonal 
cells  and  a  bundle  of  woody  fibers,  e — Longitudinal  section  of  the  same. 
f' — One  of  the  woody  fibers,  moie  highly  magnified  to  show  the  markings, 
supposed  to  be  openings  of  the  icuer  lining  of  the  cell. 

Fig.  6.  Yilfa  vaginiflora,  Trinius.    a — Brauoh  of  the  panicle,    b — Spikelet    c — ^Paleaft. 

Fig.  6.  Sporobolus  heterolepis,  Gray,  a — Branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet 
c — Stamens  and  pistil 

Fig.  *J.  Agrostes  scabra,  Willd.  a — A  branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet  e — ^Pa- 
le©,    d — Pistil  and  one  of  the  stamens,     e— Scale. 

Fig.  8.  Cinna  arundinancee,  Linn,     a — Qianchof  the  panicle,    b — Spikelet,  opened. 

c — Pistil. 

Fig.  9.  Muhlenbergia  Willdenovii,  Trin.   (Nimble  Will.)    a-^Branch  of  the  panicle. 

b — Spikelet     c— Palea.     c?— Pistil,     e — Scale.    /—The  rimning  root-stalk. 

Fig.  10.  Brachyelytrum  aristatura,  Beauv.      a — Part  of  the  panicle. '  b — Spikelet 

c — Back  of  lower  palea.    <f— Upper  palea.    e — Seed.  /— etamens  and  pistil. 

Fig.  11.  Calamagrostis  Canadensis,  Bcauv.,  (Blue  Joint)    a — ^Part  of  the  panicl©. 

b — Spikelet,  opened,     c— Glumes,    rf— Pale»  and  hairs. 
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PLATE  II. 


tig,  1.  Stipa  avenacea,  Linn,     a — ^Panicle  with  naked  glumes.    ^-^Upper  palea  uid 

awn. 
Tig.  2.  Aristida  dichotoma,  Michx,  (Poverty  grass.)    a — Spikelet.    b — ^Base  of  the 

flower,     c — ^Stamens  and  pistil,    d — Scale.    • — Stamen,  exploded.    /— Poi- 

lina  grains. 
Hg.  8.  Spartina  cjnosuroides,  Willd.    a — Spikelet.    b — Pistil  an4  one  of  the  at*' 

mens,    c — Seed. 
Fig.  4.  Bouteloua  hirsuta,  Lagaaca.      a — Spike  or  head  of  flowers.    6— Spikelet 

e — Upper  glume  showing  the  position  of  the  pappills  and  hairs,     d — Lower 

palca.     e — Upper  paloa.    /—Abortive  flower,    p — Seed. 
Fig.  6.  Eleusine  Indica,  Gsrtn.     a — Spikelet.    b — Stamens  and  pistiL    (N^Seed. 
Fig.  G.  Septochloa  mucronata,  Eunth.      a — ^branch  of  the  panide.     b — Spikelet 

c — Lower  palea.    d — Stamens  and  pistiL    e — Seed. 

Fig.  1,  Tricuspls  sesleroides,   Torrty.     a — Spikelet     b — Lower  pale*,     e — Upper 

palea.    <i— PistiL 
Fig.  8.  Diarrhena  diandra,  Wood,     a — ^Branch  of  the  panicle,     ft— Lower  glome^ 

c — Upper  glume,    d — Lower  palea.    e — Upper  palea.    / — Section  of  upper 

palea.    ^ — Stamens  and  pistiL    h — Scale. 
Fig.  9.  Bactjlis  glomerata,  Linn.     (Orchard   grass.)     a — Spikelet     b — ^the  same, 

opened  and  enlarged,    e — Stamens  and  pistiL 
Fig.  10.  Eatonia  obtusata,  Gray,    o^— Spikelets,  opened,    b — ^Palca.     c — ^Pistil. 
Fig.  11.  Glyceria  nervata,  Trin.     a — Spikelet     b — Lower  palea  and  section,    e — Up- 
per palea  and  section,    d — Stamens  and  pistiL    « — Same,  more  mature. 

Fig.  12.  Poa  nemoraKs,  Linn,  a— Part  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet  e — A  flower 
and  pedicel  of  the  next  d — Upper  palea.  e — PistiL  /—Section  of  the 
Feed,    p — Stamens  and  pistiL    h — ^Part  of  stigma  highly  magnified. 

Fig.  18.  Eragrostis  reptans,  Nees.  o — Creeping  stem,  b — Panicle,  c  and  c— 
Spikelets.  <i— Palea.  e — Stamens  and  pistiL  /—Seed,  p — Surface  of 
rootlet  highly  magnified,  showing  the  minute  hairs,  which  are  supposed  t# 
draw  Bourislunent  from  the  soiL 
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PLATE  IIL 


Fig.  1.  Festuca  nutans,  Willd.     a — ^Branch  of  the  panicle,     b — Spikelet     e — ^Lower 

palea.  d — Upper  palea.  e — Stamens  and  pistil.  /—Plan  of  the  flower. 
Pig.  2.  Broraus  ciliatus,  Linn,  a — Spikelet  6— Lower  palea.  c — Upper  palea. 
Fig.  3.  Uniolrt  latifolia,  Michx.     a — Spilvclet.     b — ^Upper  palea,  stamens  and  pistiL 

c— Section  of  upper  palea  and  seed.  ^ 

Fig.  4.  Phragmites  communis,  Trln.     a — Glumes,     b — Lower  palea.     c — Upper  palea. 

d — Scale,     e— Flower  and  hairy  pedicel.    /—PistiL 
Pig.  6.  Arundinaria  macro«perma,    Michx.  (Cane.)    a — Spikelet    ^— Lower  palea, 

c — Upper  palea  and  section,     rf,  </,  d — The  three  scales,     e — Pistil  and  part 

of  a  stamen.    /—Anther. 
Fig.  6.  Lepturus  paniculatu'',  Nutt     a — Branch  of  the  panicle,    b — ^Part  of  the  same 

enlarged,     c — Spikelet     d — Stamens  and  pistil,     e — Seed.    /—Part  of  the 

stigma,  highly  magnified. 
Pig.  7.  Lolium  perenne,  Linn.  (Ray  grass.)    Spike  or  head. 
Fig.  8.  'Triticum  repens,  Linn.   (Couch  grass.)    a— Spikelet.     6— Olume.    c— Sta^ 

mens  and  hairy  germ,     d — Scale. 
Fig.  9.  Hordeum  jubatum,  Linn,     a — A  joint  of  the  rachis  showing — 1,  the  glumea 

of  the  fertile  flowers;  2»  abortive  flowers;  8,  their  glumes,     b — Lower  i>alea. 

c — A  flv»wer.     ci— -Stamen.     ♦—PistiL    /—-Back  of  seed.    ^ — ^Front  of  seed. 

A— Section  of  the  seed. 

Fig.  10.  Klym us  Canadensis,  Linn,     a — Spikelet    b — Lower  palea.    c — ^Upper  palea. 
d — Plan  of  palea  and  seed. 

Fig.  11.  Gymnostichum  hystrix,  Schreb.    a^-Spikelet     b — Flower  enlarged,     e — 
Stamens  and  germs. 
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PLATE  IV. 


Fig.  1.  Danthonia  spicata,  Beauv.  a — Spike  or  head,  b — Spikelot  c — ^Lower 
palea.     d — Upper  palea  and  section,     e — seed  and  section. 

Fig.  2.  Phalaris  arundinacea^.Linn.  a — Spikelet,  b — Glumes,  c — Flowers  and  sta- 
mens,    d — Abortive  flower,     e — Pistil,    /—seed. 

Fig.  8.  Paspalum  lajve,  Micbx.  a — Tbe  spike  of  flowers,  b — Spikelet,  back  Tiew. 
c — Spikelet,  sideview.  d — Fertile  flower,  e — section  of  the  same.  /—An- 
ther, exploded,    g — Pistil. 

Fig.  4.  Panicum  dichotomum,  Linn.  (Var.  pubescens.)  a — Panicle,  b — Lower  glume. 
c — Upper  p:lume.  d — Stamens  and  pistil,  e — Stigma  highly  magnified. 
/ — Cuticle  of  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  P.  crut-gaUi^  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  and  the  stomata^  or  breathing  pores. 

Fig.  6.  Setaria  glauca,  Beauv.  a — Spikclets  and  bristles,  b — Lower  glume,  c — Up- 
per glume,    d — Lower  palea  of  perfect  flower,     e — Pistil. 

Fig.  6.  Andropogon  furcatus,  Muhl.  a — Spike,  b — Part  of  the  spike  enlarged, 
c — Abortive  spikelet  and  pedicel  d — Upper  glume  of  fertile  flower,  e — 
Lower  glume  of  same.    / — Upper  palea  of  same,    g — Pistil. 

Fig.  7.  Sorghum  nutans,  Gray,  a — Part  of  the  panicle,  h — Lower  glume  and  pedi- 
cel, c — Pedicel  of  abortive  spikelet  d — Lower  palea  and  awn.  e — Upper 
palea.    /— Piatil. 
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PLATE  ly. — AytKACtM.    Pau.ABn>if .    Paxicaoia    Baoohakuk. 
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THE  QUADRUPEDS  OF  ILLINOIS, 
INJURIOUS  AND  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Br  Bl>s£&T  EjonncoTT^  of  W«»l.  KorlMttld 

^~  II      - 

[  Xattir^l  liistorj,  or  Dutura]  truth,  Is  tbe  baai^  of  ngneultnrfil  flciene<^;  wid  jctj  in 
fei>mc  of  Itfl  moat  appH cable  divisi<>ds,  there  is  llttlu  ktiowl«dge  of  it  on  tlie  farm,  and 
Tew  or  ut>  test  boDkfi  suited  to  the  waute  atad  iibilitit*  ot  the  ordmnry  frtimi^r.  To 
meet  this  state  of  thiTifi^a,  agricultiirid  fiocietlea  hftve  nosorted  to  the  publication  of  p<i* 
pillar  eetaava,  in  their  state  TraiiSiiction^  That  of  New  York  apprapriat^^B  one  tl^iou* 
&arid  dollars  Eknnuiiny,  for  a  report  on  noxjous  and  m&U)l  insects,  alone  \  s^nid  wlih  far 
^eater  f&ellltles^though  p<^rlmp?  Iciis  fiivorcd  iu  some  thiiigf,  ihaa  the  UnitPd  Btate» 
patent  oifiee— in  doing  a  good  work  in  the  »ame  din^citoii  -  ftud  has  )vm%  now  Idd  tie 
under  pftrticular  obligations  for  thtt  moao^  of  re-produL*ing  thi?  paper.  But  let  not 
the  reader  snpposfi^  from  this  fiict,  that  ouriaocietv  ha&beeu  nnnniidfui  of  these  fpeciol 
wants  ;  for  it  was  proposed  that  you  ahoald  hivve  the  beaefit  of  dn  abrvdgemctit  of 
this  Terj  nrtiole,  and  it«  eontintifttlotj,  (nulj  a  part  ha^  Ing  been  put  Snpriiit  ihia  je«r) 
mid  an  an-ftngement  to  that  end  waa  made  with  the  anthoi*,  and  reported  to  onr  iegiflr 
Iftttire*  But  eir^jumfttwice^,  nOL-ciles'S  to  specify,  prBverte<l  the  eittcution  of  this  de- 
sif^n,  find  proof  sheets,  and  duplioutoa  of  pUteja  from  the  pHtoiit  oHiee,  being  kindlj 
offered,  free  of  ojcpense  to  the  society,  the  editor  csmlJ  not  well  ri<?gleet  so  l<?gitiniat© 
an  opporttmity  of  prirti  11  j  ciirrrlog  oUt  the  oHginal  intentioti,  in  regard  to  a  trentii© 
on  the  mmnoJA  of  the  state,  to  Mjcompunj  the  admirable  eijntributions  to  its  general 
and  speeial  botany.  And  we  are  more  confident  in  the  propriety  of  this  git'condarj 
aetion,  from  knowing  that  the  life-like  iliuatr*tioD4  of  '*  The  Quadrupeds  of  Ltlinoii,'* 
wert}  prepared,  and  the  text  revised^  nndor  cUreetion  of  the  S[i)iihsoni«n  Institution^ 
and  by  its  offieers  and  artlFtH.  And  won?  this  the  propf*r  pkeL%  wo  nngbt  attempt 
some  ei£jjresi.iou  of  our  high  appreei*tlon  of  the  appurwnt  polley  of  this  great  school 
of  ijfttnral  sseience-^which,  in  the  diR'overy  and  applieation  of  new  truths  and  liheril 
*id  given  to  those  who  study  natnre  in  the  Jkld^  htia  e<<rt.ainly  had  the  inttresta  of  ag- 
tionlture  TQor^  in  Tiew  than  is  generally  supposed.  1- — Ed, 


[from  the  patidtt  office  REPOKT, ] 
However  injurione  wild  auiinale  may  be  to  man,  ho  ahould  not 
forgot  that  he  himself  U  very  oftea  the  cause  of  thtni*  undue  de- 
stTttctivenesg,  Wlic^n  des?troyir»g  his  crojig,  they  are  only  fol low- 
ing the  lUfetinots  with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  the  Crea- 
tor* Kuled  by  All-wisa  laws,  every  iminial  tills  its  appointed 
place  exactly,  existing  «K»t  alone  tor  itself^  bnt  forming  a  neceaeaiy 
.  part  of  the  vaat  Fystetn  of  nature.  One  dass  of  animals  keep  in 
check  certain  plants  >  others  prevent  the  too  great  increase  ot 
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these,  while  thoee  having  few  enemies  are  not  prolific  Han  in- 
terferes unwisely,  and  the  order  is  broken.  It  is  true  that,  to  some 
extent,  an  interference  with  the  natural  regulations  of  the  animal 
creation  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Man  appro- 
priates to  himself  the  food  of  many  animals,  but  as  they  continue 
to  devour  this  wherever  found,  he  must  therefore  sometimes  de- 
stroy them  or  lose  his  property. 

But,  before  waging  war  upon  any  animal,  let  us  study  its  habits, 
and  look  well  to  the  consequences  which  would  follow  its  exter- 
mination. We  must  remember  that  it  is  an  undeniable  £Eict,  that 
the  dangerous  increase  of  any  species  is  due  to  the  destruction  of 
its  natural  enemies ;  and,  indeed,  would  we  stop  the  ravages  of  a 
vegetable  eating  animal,  the  easiest  and  most  certain  way  gener- 
erally  is  to  encourage  the  increase  of  these  enemies. 

But  some  men  think  animals  unworthy  of  study,  and  do  not 
know  the  injurious  from  the  beneficial.  A  farmer's  poultry  has 
been  killed  by  some  carniverous  mammals  or  birds,  and  he  there- 
fore destroys  every  one  of  these,  large  or  small,  indiscriminately, 
whether  found  about  his  farm-yard  or  out  in  the  fields.  Some 
birds  injure  his  crops,  and  so  every  bird  that  ever  ate  a  grain  of 
corn  is  shot,  while  many,  which  are  not  known  to  do  any  harm, 
are  killed  lest  they  should ;  and  his  boys  are  hence  encouraged  to 
destroy  blackbirds'  nests,  and  they  very  naturally  extend  their  de- 
Btructiveness  to  every  other  bird's  nest  they  can  find.  The  mead- 
ow-mice are  injurious,  and  he  accordingly  wages  war  upon  the 
shrews  and  moles,  which  he  confoimds  with  the  mice,  or  accuses  of 
performing  their  work.  He  knows  some  snakes  are  venomous, 
and  so  pronounces  all  reptiles  "  deadly  "  and  "  horrible  things," 
to  be  dreaded  and  destroyed.  His  crops  are  affected  by  insects, 
and  he  eagerly  kills  the  carniverous  species  with  the  others.  And 
then  the  gnawing  mammals  kill  his  trees  and  destroy  his  crops, 
and  the  insects  multiply  alarmingly,  and  he  wonders  "  why  such 
worse  than  useless  creatures  were  created  I" 

A  more  careful  study  of  animals  would  surely  benefit  our  farm- 
ers. I  would  earnestly  commend  the  subject  to  their  special  con- 
sideration. If  they  say  they  cannot  spare  time  to  watch  the  hab- 
its of  animals,  then  let  them  encourage  their  children  to  do  so,  not 
alone  that  they  may  endeavor  to  learn,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
injurious  from  the  beneficial,  but  also  because  of  the  good  infiu- 
ence  produced  on  mind  and  morals  by  the  study  of  nature — a 
study  which  will  become  the  souroe  of  much  profit  and  pleasure, 
as  soon  as  the  observer  once  begins  earnestly  to  investigate  na- 
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turo's  truths ;  and  the  interest  mil  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  gained.  Every  farmer's  son  and  daughter  should  be 
naturalists;  they  have  the  best  of  opportunities  for  it.  A  fewjmin- 
ntes  spent  at  the  right  time  would  often  reveal  to  them  facts  which 
naturalists  have  labored  days  in  vain  to  discover.  Workmen  in 
the  field  have  frequently  passing  under  their  eyes  things  which 
the  naturalist  would  travel  miles  to  see ;  and  they  daily  and  hourly 
witness  things  it  would  profit  them  much  to  observe,  A  farmer 
eagerly  kills  a  harmless  snake,  and  thinks  he  has  done  well.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Let  him  examine  its  mouth,  and  he  will  find  no  poi- 
son fangs  there ;  and  if  he  opens  its  stomach,  it  will  usually  be 
found  to  contain  only  insects,  or,  periiaps,  meadow-mice.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  to  observe  these  things,  yet,  if  he  uses  well  the 
knowledge  gained  in  this  moment,  it  may  prove  to  him  of  great 
value. 

Farmers  must  not  suppose  that  in  order  to  study  animals  profita- 
l)ly,  they  are  obliged  first  to  read  scientific  books.  These  are  of  much 
importance,  butnot  all  that  is  to  be  observed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Bcientific  names  of  species  is  of  great  value,  enabling  any  one  to  learn 
the  habits  of  animals  not  well  known,  from  others,  or  from  books, 
and  to  communicate  facts  obeerred  by  himself,  while  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  a  system  of  scientific  names  in  any  extended 
study  of  natural  history  is  too  apparent  to  need  comment.  Com- 
mon names  may  be  used  locally  in  conversation,  or  written,  for 
want  of  better ;  but  numerous  misapplications  and  errors  are  sure 
to  result.  Farmers  may  be — and,  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  many 
are — well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  animals  about  them, 
even  though  they  know  nothing  of  scientific  names.  .  These,  how- 
ever, by  careful  observation,  have  learned  to  distinguish  certainly 
and  readily  each  animal,  and  are  not  likely  to  consider  moles, 
shrews,  and  meadow-mice  as  one  and  the  same. 

Let  any  farmer  spend  a  few  leisure  half  hours  in  observing  the 
habits  of  animals,  and  then  ask  himself  if  the  time  thus  spent  has 
been  wasted.  True,  he  may  not  always  have  been  in  any  way  pe* 
cuniarily  benefitted ;  but  many  men  now-a-days  realize  a  desire  for 
knowledge  whether  that  knowledge  bring*  diregt  pecuniary  profit 
or  not ;  and  while  years  spent  in  studying  the  words  of  dead  lan- 
guages, the  fine  arts,  and  man's  various  creations,  are  taught  to 
be  profitably  used,  might  it  not  be  well  to  devote  a  few  hours  to 
the  ptudy  of  God's  language  and  fine  arts,  that  their  beauties  too 
may  b^  appreciated  and  understood  f 
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8QUIBBELS. 

Tlie  true  squirrel  is  arboreal.  His  home  is  in  the  trees,  and  his 
legitimate  food  their  fruits  and  buds.  Should  he  go  to  the  ground, 
it  is  onl  J  in  search  of  food ;  and,  this  obtained,  he  returns  to  his 
airy  dwelling-place.  Here,  in  summer,  he  builds  him  a  nest  of 
leaves  taken  from  the  branches  at  hand,  and  in  a  hole  in  the  same 
tree,  or  in  one  that  he  can  attain  by  springing  from  branch  to 
branch,  without  going  to  the  ground,  he  has  a  more  secure  retreat, 
to  which  he  can  retire  during  inclement  weather,  or  to  escape  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  the  young  are  generally  reared. 

This  dajBS  of  squirrels  possesses  a  muscular  but  light  and  graceful 
form,  with  the  toes  long  and  the  nails  strong  and  sharp,  by  which 
•they  are  enabled  to  climb  trees  and  take  long  leaps  among  the 
branches  with  wonderful  ease.  In  tiiese  leaps,  they  are  also  aid- 
ed by  their  large  and  bushy  tails,  which  serve  as  rudders  to  steer 
by.  They  use  their  fore  feet  as  hands,  seizing  their  food  with 
th  em,  and  stand  upon  their  hind  feet  when  eating.  On  the  ground, 
they  either  run  or  move  by  springs  made  mainly  by  their  hind 
legs.  Unlike  most  of  the  order,  they  move  about  by  day  and 
keep  in  their  retrojats  at  night,  to  which  they  also  retire  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Though  their  food  is  prop- 
erly vegetable,  squirrels  ai*,e  known  to  eat  insects.  By  a  slighter 
departure  from  their  natural  food,  they  exhibit  a  fondness  for  com, 
and  more  rarely  wheat  and  other  grains,  which  is  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  their  good  standing  in  a  community  of  farmers.  In  fact, 
these  animals  are  frequently  much  more  injurious  than  is  gener- 
ally known.  In  certain  districts,  whole  fields  of  corn  are  destroyed 
by  them  at  times,  while  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  considerable 
tracts  lying  near  the  woods  not  ivorth  harvesting,  because  of  their 
depredations.  So  serious  was  the  result  of  their  ravages  at  one 
time,  in  the  extern  states  that,  aa  related  by  Pennant,  in  the 
year  1749,  £8,000  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  premiums  for  the  destruction  of  squirrels.  The  premium 
for  each  being  3rf,  would  show  that  the  enormous  number  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  killed  in  one  year,  besides  the 
vast  numbers  for  which  j\o  rewards  were  claimed,  and  those  also 
which  were  otherwise  destroyed. 

In  some  states,  parties  for  gran^  hunts  are  occasionally  organi- 
zed in  autumn,  the  hunters  fonning  ipto  two  companies,  each  of 
which  endeavors  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  ppmber  of  squirrels 
brought  in,  and  th#  losing  party  forfeiting  the  expense  of  the  even- 
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lng*B  entertainment  at  the  wayside  or  Tillage  inn.  These  hunts 
are  kept  up  from  one  to  three  days,  and  the  quantities  of  squirrels 
sometimes  shot — without  estimating  those  purchased  for  the  occa- 
sion by  eager  but  unfair  members  of  the  company — ^would  seem 
incredible  to  persons  not  residing  in  localities  where  they  abound. 

Squirrels  at  times  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  food.  There 
is  a  foolish  prejudice  existing  among  many  against  eating  them ; 
but  a  young  squirrel,  properly  cooked,  makes  a  delicious  morsel, 
and  old  ones  are  far  from  unpalatable,  when  fat  Their  flesh  is 
certainly  more  healthfril  and  delicate  than  that  of  so  unclean  an 
animal  as  the  hog,  which,  nevertheless,  frequently  is  preferred^ 
Great  numbers  are  sold  in  our  city  markets,  and  usually  at  low 
prices.  In  winter  thousands  of  migratory,  Carolina  and  fox-squir- 
rels are  bought  up  by  purchasers  of  provisions  throughout  Indi- 
ra, Michigan,  and  Illinois,  and  forwarded  to  Ohicago,  where  the 
market  men  retail  diem  at  12i  cents  each.  The  skins  of  our  Amerir 
can  species  are  of  no  value  in  commerce,  their  fur  being  little  es^ 
teemed  and  seldom  used. 

Squirrels  probably  do  not  suffar  mndi  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
animab.  Man  is  their  worst  enemy.  Wild  cats,  martens,  and 
Glome  of  the  larger  hawks  and  snakes  sometimes  eapture  the  young, 
and  more  rarely  tiie  old  ones.  They  are  occaaom^y  infested  by 
the  larv»  of  a  species  of  oestrus,  which  must  give  l^em  much  an- 
noyonoew  These  grubs,  or  ^^  warbles,"  ai*e  found  living  in  the  skin, 
in  abscesses  formed  by  their  jHresenee,  usually  about  the  shouldera 
and  such  other  parts  as  the  squirrel  cannot  readi  with  his  teeth. 

Squirrels  are  readily  domecUicated,  making  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent pets.  In  confinement,  diey  exhibit  their  usucd  activity ;  and, 
indeed,  if  not  permitted  0x^*0186,  they  often  pkie  and  die.  Cagea 
are  henee  usually  {«*ovided  with  revolving  whe^  in  which  the 
captives  soon  leaiu  to  turn,  and  from  whidi  l^ey  derive  even  more 
enjoym^it  tlian  do  tiie  spectators  by  this  substitttto  for  their  nat- 
ural exerase. 


LARGE-TAILED  FOX-SQUIRREL. 

[PLATK  v.] 

Sciwrui  magiiicaudaiuSf  Haalah. 
Sciums  nuicrouruSf  Sat  and  Godmjlk. 
Sciurus  toyi,  and  S.  rubricaudaiuSi  Audubon  and  Bachmak. 
DiSGKipnoir.*— Form  of  l&rg«  female,  in  winter  mach  stouter  and  heaTier  than  that 
^  llm  Bduit  ttifnctoiii«;  leogOi  from  Mcmt  to  rooi  of  tail,  liiac^ ;  iail/Qrer- 
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tebne,)  lO^  inches ;  tail  io  end  of  longest  hair,  14  inches;  hhid  foot,  from  heel  to 
longest  toe,  3  inches;  breadth  of  head  between  the  ears,  1|  Inches ;  girth  behind 
the  shoulders,  7  inches ;  weight,  2  pounds  and  2  ounces ;  breadth  abross  the  tail, 
with  the  hairs  extended,  6  inches.  The  outside  of  the  ear  is  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  which  ettend  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  tip.  The  rudtmental 
thumb  of  the  fore  foot  is  protected  by  a  fiat,  blunt  nail.  In  this,  as  in  other  win- 
ter specimens  of  this  species,  the  coat  of  fur  is  remarkably  thick  and  warm. 


The  general  color  of  the  fox-squirrel  is  mixed,  gray  and  black 
above,  and  reddish  yellow  below ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  blu- 
ish-black at  the  base,  broadly  ringed  with  brown,  more  narrowly 
with  black,  then  with  grayish-white,  and  slightly  tipped  with  black; 
a  few  hairs  extend  beyond  the  r68t,  the  extra  length  of  these  be- 
ing entirely  black.  The  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  tail  have  three 
black  and  three  light*brown  rings,  alternately,  broadly  tipped  with 
reddish -yellow.  On  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are, 
for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  reddish -yellow,  then  ringed  once  more 
with  black,  and  broadly  tipped  with  darker  reddish-yellow ;  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are  entirely  of  a  bright,  reddish- 
yellow.  Thus  the  under  ride  of  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  reddish-yellow, 
Burrounded  by  a  distinct  subtenninal  band  of  black,  beyond  which 
it  is  edged  with  the  color  of  the  centre ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
is  mixed,  brown  and  black,  beautifully  edged  with  a  terminal  band 
of  reddish-yellow.  The  cheeks,  upper  lips,  the  space  round  the 
eyes,  ears,  feet,  and  entire  under  parts  of  the  body  and  legs  are  of 
a  rich  reddish-yellow.  The  haii*8  on  the  belly  are  aahen  for  a  short 
distance  at  the  base.  The  whiskers  are  entirely  black.  The  toes 
and  soles  of  thefeet  are  also  black  \  nails  black,  tipped  with  white  ; 
incisors  deep  reddish-orange.  One  remarkable  feature  in  this 
species  is  that  the  bones  are  tinged  vrith  red.  Sunamer  specimens 
are  of  lighter  colors,  with  the  hair  much  thinner  and  shorter,  and 
without  the  thick  coat  of  long  hair  on  the  posterior  surfkce  of  the  ear. 

With  one  exception^  I  have  seen  no  distinct  varieties  of  color  in 
this  species.  In  some  specimens,  at  different  seasons,  tiie  color  of 
the  under  parts,  however,  grades  from  light-yellow  to  deep  red- 
dish-orange ;  and  a  summer  specimen,  obtained  in  Missouri,  by  Dr. 
P.  E.  Hoy,  of  Eacine,  Wisconsin,  has  the  under  parts  of  a  dark- 
rufous  cast.  This  specimen  is  also  blacker  than  usual  on  the  back, 
and  comes  nearer  to  Audubon  and  Bachm^'s  figure  of  S.  say  i  than 
any  other  I  have  seen.  This  and  other  specimens  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  coloring  in  other  respects  are  alike. 

A  variety  of  this  species  is  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the 
tail  and  upper  parts  are  of  the  usual  colors,  but  with  tko  entire 
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tinder  parts  of  the  body  perfectly  black.  It  has  only  been  observ- 
ed in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 

I  have  thus  minutely  described  this  squirrel,  because  Audubon 
and  Bachman  have,  in  their  "  Quadrupeds  of  North  America," 
made  two  species  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  S.  magnicaudatus, 
of  Harlan,  first  described  by  Say,  who  unfortunately  gave  it  a  name 
already  belonging  to  another  S5[uirrel.  Under  the  name  of  S.  sayi, 
Audubon  and  Bacliman  have  described  a  specimen  of  this  species, 
of  unusually  bright  colors,  their  highly-colored  figure  exaggerating 
the  hue  of  the  under  parts  to  a  bright  orange-red,  or  ferruginous. 
This  they  give  as  the  "  Great-tailed  Squirrel"  of  Say,  Godman, 
and  Harlan,  and  as  being  an  abundant  species  in  Illinois,  But, 
among  hundreds  of  specimens,  both  from  Northern  and  Southern 
Illinois,  as  weU  as  from  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  exam* 
ined  in  the  Chicago  markets  and  elsewhere,  I  never  saw  one  cor- 
responding fully  to  the  figure  and  description  of  S.  sayi,  given  by 
the  authors  named  above.  The  figure  and  description  ot  their  S. 
rubricaudatns  were  taken  from  a  young  specimen  of  this  speciea 
in  summer  pelage  of  rather  light  color. 

In  its  home  at  the  west,  this  large  and  beautiful  species  is  uni- 
versally known  under  the  name  of  the  "Fox-squirrel,"  and,  though 
other  American  species  are  also  called  by  this  name,  it  would  be 
useless  mow  to  attempt  to  apply  any  other.  This  squirrel  has 
been  observed  throughout  Illinois,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  East- 
em  Iowa,  Southern  Michigan,  Western  Indiana,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Hoy,  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  as  &r 
south  as  the  Osage  river,  at  least,  alid  in  Eastern  Kansas.  I  hay« 
also  seen  it  from  Western  Kaatucky,  where  I  am  informed  it 
abounds,  as  well  as  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  in  other  states  further  to  the  south  and  west.  Captain 
Marcy  saw  a  species  he  supposed  to  be  the  S.  magnicaudatus,  as 
far  south  as  die  Bed  river  of  Lcmisiana.  In  Northern  Michigan, 
Northern  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa,  and  in  Minnesota^  I  am  in- 
formed it  does  not  exist^  and  its  northern  limit  appears  to  be  be- 
tween the  forty-third  and  forty-fkfth  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
though  farther  north  Jt  is  said  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Michigan. 
Several  specimens  of  tiiis  species  have  been  seen  in  Ohio^  but  their 
appearance  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  severtd  individuals  taken 
in  Wisconsin,  are  known  to  have  been  liberated  in  the  same  local- 
ity, some  time  befcnre.  It  is  very  abundant  throughout  Northern 
Illinois,  whrare,  in  some  localities^  it  exists  in  greater  numbers  than 
any  other  species.  ^         , 
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The  fox  Bquirrel  lores  neidier  low  lands  nor  deep  woods ;  and, 
though  found  living  in  the  heavily  timbered  districts  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  it  is  less  at  home  in  these  than  in  more  open  ground.  It 
is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  timber  of  the  prairie  regions,  and 
its  favorite  habitat  is  in  the  "oak  openings"  of  Wisconflin  and 
Michigan,  imd  the  groves  or  edges  of  the  belts  of  timber  that  skirt 
the  streams  watering  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Siuoe  these  river 
belts  and  the  prairie  groves,  ot  "  islands,"  as  the  old  settlers  ap- 
propriately termed  them,  have  been  protected  from  the  fires  that 
formeriy  swept  them  annually,  many  young  trees,  especialy  pin- 
oak,  (Quercus  palustriSf)  in  Northern  Illinois,  Iiave  sprung  up 
around  them  at  the  edges  of  the  i^airie,  forming  ornamental 
chimps,  that  are  useful  as  protection  aguust  the  sharp  prairie 
winds — the  more  so,  as  the  pin-oak  retains  its  leaves  during  winter. 
These  are  favorite  haunts  of  the  fox-sqnirrel,  and  whenever  a  hol- 
low tree  of  larger  size  stands  in  one  (rf  these  outlaying  groves,  it 
will  be  the  home  of  a  pair.  In  some  localities  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois, many  young  pin^oaks  are  destroyed  by  having  Uie  bark  strip- 
ped from  the  trunks  and  larger  branches,  which  kills  the  tops. 
As  neither  the  porcupine  nor  any  ether  bark-eating  mammal  which 
can  dimb,  is  found  here,  and  as  this  squirrel  is  known  to  frequent 
these  young  pm-oaks,  the  guilt  has  be^i  charged  upon  him  with- 
out further  evidence  than  this.  It  is  only  within  a  {ew  years  that 
this  extensive  destruction  of  the  young  oaks  has  been  observed 
in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing,  while  lixe  foxHsquirrels 
are  now  less  numerous  than  formerly,  and  food  is  more  abundant, 
as  hogs  do  not  now  consume  the  laast  as  they  did  several  years 
ago.  Though  the  tops  of  hundreds  of  trees  have  thus  been  killed, 
I  have  observed  none  gnawed  in  neighboring  woods  where  fhie  fox- 
squirrels  are  equally  numerous. 

If  t^s  baric-gnawing  increases  and  beoomee  general  in  this  vi- 
otnity,  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  damage,  as  the  blighted  tops  of 
the  wjured  trees  would  sadly  disfigure  our  beimtiful  prairie  islands 
in  summer.  To  eat  bark  would  b^  a  departure  from  the  natnnd 
blibitsof  this  animal,  and^  before  the  guilt  of  being  the  author  of 
this  mischief  can  be  justly  fixed  upon  him,  better  }»roof  must  be 
prodttoed.  It  is  not  impossifole  that  aoma  bark-gnawing  rodent^ 
li^faerto  wmoticed,  may  exist  here. 

But  tJie  fox  squirrel  is  also  diai^ged  wi&  thieving  from  ike  com- 
iMd ;  and  this  accusation  is  supported  by  unimpeachable  evidence. 
More  com  is^stroy  ed  by  this  spedee  than  is  usually  supposed,  the 
mischief  bemg,  without  investi^tion,  very genei»Uydbmg^upafflL 
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the  rac600M«  But  aay  of  oxur  fiunerB,  whose  com  fields  are  sitaa- 
ted  in  or  adjoining  to  timber  inhabited  by  it,  will  find  that,  while 
the  com  is  in  the  milk,  many  ears  are  opened,  and,  if  not  eaten, 
moch  injured  or  destroyed,  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
fimaU-eixed  marks  of  the  squirrel's  cutting  teeth  in  the  husks,  in* 
stead  of  those  made  by  the  raccoon's  widely-separated  eaninea, 
and  the  £Efcct  that  the  com  is  not  torn  down  as  it  would  be  by  a 
heavy  animal,  will  sufficiently  prove  to  him  that  it  is  not  the  rao> 
coon,  alone,  which  does  the  xuisdiief.  And,  if  he  will  watch  care- 
fully some  day  in  his  com  field,  he  will  detect  more  than  one  red 
bushy  tail,  whisked  inoessantly  up  and  down,  as  its  owner,  ding- 
ing to  a  corn-stalk,  makes  a  delicious  meal  of  the  milky  grains, 
liTot  only  does  he.  thus  eat  the  com  on  the  stalk,  but  he  gnaws  off 
whole  ears,  which  are  never  eaten  on  the  ground,  but  always  cai> 
ried  to  the  fence,  or  to  a  neighboring  tree,  where,  perched  upon  a 
flat  rail  or  large  limb,  he  discusses  them  at  his  leisure.  Sitting 
upon  his  hind-feet,  he  tears  off  the  husk  and  puUs  out  the  kernels 
with  his  teeth,  and,  if  the  com  is  in  the  milk,, all  the  soft  part  is 
eaten,  but,  when  ripened,  he  often  lays  down  the  ear,  and,  hold- 
ing the  kernels  in  his  paws,  only  gnaws  out  the  germ.  Along 
fences  or  under  trees,  situated  in  or  near  corn-fields  thus  attacked 
by  squirrels,  husks,  cobs  and  partly-eaten  eacrs  of  com  may  fre- 
quenfly  be  found.  Sometimes,  when  squirrels  are  molested,  they 
do  not  stay  near  the  field  to  eat  the  com,  but -carry  the  ears  off  to 
some  distance  in  the  woods.  I  am  informed  that  when  the  crop 
of  mast  is  scanty,  large  corn-fields  Have  been  destroyed  in  parts 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  by  this  aiui  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
species  next  to  be  described ;  while  fields  in  these  localities  are 
more  or  less  iiyured  every  year,  especially  if  bordered  by  timber 
or  with  a  few  old  trees  standing  in  them,  in  which  the  squirrels 
can  take  refuge^  as  they  venture  with  less  fear  into  these  fields 
than  into  those  at  a  distance  from  their  congenial  refiige.  I  hav^ 
observed,  howeva*,  that  the  fox-squirrel  will  leave  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  trees  more  readily  than  the  other  specif.  Like  other 
aquirrelst,  it  will  run  along  a  feace  to  a  much  greater  distance  from 
tiie  woods  than  it  will  travel  on  the  ground ;  and,  when  in  the 
woods,  it  will  always  run  upon  a  log  in  pr^erence  to  keeping  up- 
on the  ground. 

This,  as  wdl  ae  sevasal  odi^  tme  squirrels,  will  sometimes  dig 
up  newly-planted  com ;  and  at  times  it  devours  wheat,  and  also 
ottiar  grain*  But,  uaui^y,  the  only  considerable  injury  it  does 
the£urmerkiiktbddeilmatkH9iofe(»nin(heear. 
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In  the  woods  the  food  of  the  fox-sqiiiiTel  <!onmsts  almost  entire- 
ly of  the  nnts  and  seeds  of  trees,  with  the  buds  of  some  species, 
including  bass-wood,  elm  and  m€q)le.  In  outmnn  it  eats  the  fruit 
of  various  thorns,  (Crataegus ;)  various  berries  are  also  eaten  by  it, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  strawberries.  In  common 
with  other  squirrels  it  sometimes  eats  insects ;  and  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  observed  to  gnaw  the  bark  from  dead  trees  to  procure 
beetles  and  their  larvse.  Like  other  squirrels,  too,  it  has  been 
seen  to  gnaw  through  the  bark  of  trees  girdled  in  spring,  to  taste 
the  decomposing  sap.  So  fond  of  this  are  they,  that  lifteen  or 
twenty  grey-squirrels  have  been  seen  thus  engaged  upon  a  single 
oak,  thus  girdled. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  and  other  squirrels  carry  large 
hoards  of  nuts  to  hollow  trees  for  consumption  in  winter.  So  fitr 
as  our  three  species,  common  in  Illinois,  are  concerned,  tliis  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  "  Chickaree," 
no  true  squirrel  that  I  have  observed  ever  collects  food  for  winter 
in  hollow  trees.  A  few  nut-shells  are  sometimes  found  in  a  squir- 
rel's hole,  but  these  are  only  such  as  he  has  taken  there  to  be 
eaten  at  the  time.  The  fox-squirrel,  with  the  migratory  and  Car- 
olina squirrels,  also,  as  well  as  others,  probably,  buries  large  quan- 
tities of  nuts  and  acorns  under  the  leaves  in  autumn,  for  use  in 
winter.  These,  however,  are  not  collected  together,  but  conceal- 
ed one  in  a  place.  In  winter  the  squirrels  dig  them  up ;  and, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  numerous  holes  will  be 
seen  where  they  have  dug  down  to  get  them.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  they  seldom  dig  through  the  snow  and  leaves  in 
this  way  without  coming  directly  upon  the  buried  nut  or  acorn, 
and  a  common  idea  is  that  the  aniinal  "  remembers"  the  spot. 
This  is  highly  improbable.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  animal  is  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Dr.  Hoy  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  squirrels  run  about  with  the  nose  close  to  the 
snow  or  leaves,  and  finally  dig  directly  upon  a  buried  nut  without 
hesitation.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  can  always  smell 
the  food,  unless  it  is  buried  under  very  deep  snow.  I  am  not 
aware  that  com  is  thus  stored  for  winter  use.  Though  many  nuts 
and  acorns  are  buried  in  this"  way,  the  fox-sqnirrel,  as  observed  in 
Northern  Illinois,  at  least,  does  not  depend  much  upon  them  for 
food,  when  the  snow  is  deep,  at  winch  time  it  feeds  chiefly  upon 
buds,  searching  carefully,  rfso,  for  the  few  nwts,  acoms  and  seeds 
which  may  have  remained  upon  the  tiwe^  and  for  the  dry  berries 
of  the  Oelastrus  ftcandens,  and  other  vtaee  (w  shrabA. 
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Mr.  Smiley  Shepherd,  of  Hennepin,  HHnois,  in  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  reliable  account  of  the  mammals  of  his  region,  informs  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  where  the  fox-squirrels  have  car- 
ried large  numbers  of  nuts  and  deposited  them  securely  in  the 
forks  of  small  trees,  their  tracks  being  readily  traced  in  the  snow 
to  where  nuts  had  been  recently  dug  out.  This  was  observed  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  snow  was  deep.  Unless  Mr,  Shepherd 
mistook  the  work  of  wood-peckers  and  nut-hatches  for  that  of 
squirrels — which  is  hardly  probable — this  is  an  interesting  feet 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  squirrel. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  digging  nuts  from  under  the  leaves,  in 
winter,  the  fox-squirrel  never  remains  upon  the  ground  to  eat 
them,  but  carries  them  to  a  neighboring  stump  or  log,  or,  more 
frequently,  to  the  low  branches  of  some  small  tree,  under  which 
the  shells  are  found  cut  and  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces,  instead 
of  having  small  linear  openings  cut  through  the  thinnest  part  of 
the  shell. 

The  fox-squirrel  is  more  solitary  in  its  habits  than  the  migrato- 
ry squirrel.  More  than  two  old  ones  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
living  together.  In  the  summer  and  fall,  the  old  males  lead  a 
solitary  life,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
young  lure  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  female  usually 
drives  them  ofl^  when  the  old  male,  which  has  retired  to  a  summer 
residence  to  escape  the  discomfort  attendant  upon  the  rearing  of  a 
family,  returns  to  the  winter-quarters  and  society  of  his  chosen 
mate  ;  for,  usually,  this  species  is  not  polygamous.  This  squir- 
rel often,  if  not  generally,  builds  several  neste,  each  of  which  is 
sometimes  a  simple  pile  of  twigs  and  leaves  placed  in  the  forks  of 
a  tree,  but  at  other  times  is  carefully  and  ingeniously  constructed, 
being  round,  with  the  central  cavity  quite  roofed  over,  and  a  small 
entrance  on  one  side.  The  more  carefully-formed  nests  are  usu- 
ally on  tall  trees  ;  but  temporary  habitations  are  frequently  built 
on  small  trees,  and  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground.  After  l^ing 
driven  off  by  the  mother,  the  young  usually  separate  and  lead 
a  wandering  life — ^for  a  time,  at  least.  They  build  nests  wherever 
they  stop,  even  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  have  several  times  ob- 
served individuals  to  appear  in  a  grove  of  young  oaks,  build  a 
nest,  remaiH  a  few  days,  and  then  disappear,  perhaps  to  return 
again  in  a  week  and  build  other  nests. 

The  fox-squiiTel  loves  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a^  hollow  tree 
which  stands  out  alone  at  a  little  distitnce  from  the  surrounding 
timber,  as  i£  desirous  pf  having  a  clear  view  of  all  |^ing  oaaround 
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him.  When  be  onee  beeomes  domiciled  in  a  tree,  he  does  not 
leave  it,  unless  disturbed — pairs  being  observed  to  inhabit  the 
same  tree  for  five  or  six  successive  years.  It  is  less  prolific  than 
either  the  migratory  or  Carolina  squirrel.  From  two  to  four 
young  are  usually  brought  forth  at  a  birth,  the  most  common 
number  being  three ;  but  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  five.  Two 
litters  are  probably  produced  each  season.  So  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, they  are  always  brought  forth  in  the  hole,  the  nests  of 
of  leaves  being  only  used  as  summer  houses.  Like  the  young  of 
most  rodents,  they  are  ugly,  unsymmetrical  little  beings,  at  first, 
with  monstrous  heads  and  closed  eyes ;  and  it  is  some  time  before 
they  acquire  the  elegant  proportions  and  agile  movements  of  their 
parents. 

These  squirrels  sometimes  leave  their  holes  for  food,  and  even 
for  amusement,  in  very  cold  and  rainy  weather,  when  they  are 
found  moving  about  much  more  than  the  migratory  species.  But, 
though  active  at  this  time,  and  apparently  engaged  in  play,  they 
do  not  now  "bark,'*  as  on  warm  and  pleasant  days.  Like  other 
squirrels,  they  dislike  to  move  about  in  windy  weather,  when  the 
waving  branches  make  their  highways  among  the  tree-tops  inse- 
cure. 

The  old  comparison,  "  as  lively  as  a  squirrel,"  is  not  inapt,  and 
the  fox-squirrel,  b'ke  the  other,  exhibits  remarkably  active  habitSw 
While  the  females  and  young  are  together,  in  early  autumn,  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  party  on  any  pleasant  day^ 
when  their  enjoyment  of  the  abundant  food  and  things  in  general 
is  testified  by  a  degree  ot  sprightliness  and  agility  quite  astonish- 
ing. One  afternoon,  in  September,  by  concealing  myself  near  a 
large  hiokory,  on  which  four  or  five  were  engaged  in  eating  un- 
ripe nuts,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  movements 
without  alarming  them.  With  surprising  ease  one  would  run  out 
upon  a  limb  so  slender  that  it  would  bend  beneath  his  weight, 
and,/6eiz]ng  a  nut  in  his  teeth,  he  would  pull  it  off  and  carry  it 
back  to  a  more  secure  seat  on  a  large  branch,  always  returning  to 
the  same  spot.  Here,  standing  upon  his  hind  feet,  in  a  posture 
nearly  erect,  BXiA  holding  the  nut  in  his  fore  paws,  he  first  gnawed 
off  the  outer  covering,  and  then  o^t  open  the  shell  and  devoured 
the  kernel  rapidly.  Sometimes,  in  attempting  to  pick  a  nut,  one 
would  drop  it,  when  he  would  invariably  stop,  turn  his  head  on 
one  side,  and,  with  a  provokingly  comical  exprepjsjon,  watch  its  de- 
scent. They  seldom  remain  quiet  for  a  minute  at  f^  time.  If  not 
eating,  they  w«ald  seamper  up  an4  dawPs  dfoaetw^  .^ringing 
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from  limb  to  Umb,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  ftin.  Their 
long  bushy  tails  were  never  kept  still,  but  continually  jerked  up 
and  down.  Occasionally  one  would  stop  for  an  instant,  imd  utter 
a  short  bark,  or  chatter.  One  kept  aloof  from  the  rest,  and,  when 
approached  by  any  of  them,  in  their  play,  chased  them  off  with 
an  angry,  guttural  snarl.  A  movement  at  length  discovering  me 
to  them,  some  scampered  further  up  the  tree,  while  one,  after 
watching  my  partly  concealed  form  a  moment,  ran  down  the 
trunk  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  and,  spreading  himself 
out  flat  against  the  tree,  with  his  head  down  and  tail  extended 
straight  behind  hina^  barked  at  me  with  energy.  He  first  uttered 
several  abrupt  notes,  quak^  quak,  and  then  a  long  shrill  qua^a-a-a^ 
the  number  of  the  short  sounds  varying,  but  always  followed  by 
the  long  sharp  qua^a-a-a.  At  the  repetition  of  each  short  note  ho 
jerked  his  body  violently,  and  whisked  his  tail  slightly,  giving  it 
a  graceftiUy  undulating  motion.  He  continued  to  bark  thus  in- 
cessantly for  seyeral  minutes,  until,  at  length,  I  exposed  myself 
fully  to  view,  when  he  hastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  ran  to  the  top,  uttering  a  low  chatter  of  affright* 

This  species  is  usually  more  silent  than  the  migratory  squirrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  hears  any  loud  noise  in  the  woods,  it  hides  or 
runs  to  its  hole  instead  of  chattering  at  it,  as  the  other  often  willj; 
though,  while  at  work  in  a  field  near  the  summer  home  of  an  old 
male,  I  have  many  a  day  been  cheered  by  hie  merry  quak-quak^ 
quc^a-a-a^  uttered  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  hunters,  fox-squirrels  "hole"  more 
than  the  migratory  squirrels ;  that  is,  they  keep  more  in  holes, 
spending  less  time  in  their  nests  of  leaves,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  fond  of  retiring  on  sunny  days,  late  in  autumn.  At  this 
time  I  have  seen  lazy  huntcBS  go  about  firing  into  the  nests  with 
shot  guns,  calculating  that  the  proportion  containing  squirrels 
would  compensate  for  the  waste  of  ammunition  fired  at  empty 
nests. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  ever  been  known  to  mi- 
grate in  large  companies,  though  some  will  occasionally  move 
from  place  to  place  singly,  in  search  of  food,  as  will  the  Carolina 
squirrel,  and  several  others,  besides  the  migratory  squirrel.  Seve- 
ral instances  are  on  record  of  a  fox-squirrel  crossing  a  prairie,  in 
fiunomer,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  to  reach  the  timber  on  the 
other  side. 

This  species,  as  if  "from  living  in  more  open  woods,  runs  better 
up^n  the  ground  than  otl^rs.    ^Riey  venture  a  e6niM^U«  dik- 
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tance  from  their  home,  but  when  chased  they  will  even,  if  hard 
pressed,  run  a  long  way  upon  the  ground  in  the  endeavor  to  reach 
their  hole,  rather  than  take  to  the  first  tree,  like  other  squirrels. 
The  tree  attained,  they  never  stop  upon  its  branches,  but  run  di- 
rectly into  the  hole.  In  the  woods  this  squirrel  is  usually  more 
shy  than  any  others  that  I  have  observed  ;  at  least,  it  will  not  ex- 
pose itself  so  boldly  to  any  oiie  seen  by  it.  Yet  it  takes  up  its 
abode  near  dwellings  much  oftener  than  the  others ;  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  squirrel,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  chickaree,  that  will 
live  as  near  the  habitations  of  man  as  this.  I  have  observed  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  pairs  of  fox-squirrels  have  lived  and  reared 
their  young,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  trees  situated  within  a  few 
rods  of  dwelling  houses ;  and  in  winter  I  have  seen  these,  as  well 
as  others,  from  the  woods,  come  boldly  about  the  farm-yard  or 
corn-crib,  in  search  of  food. 

For  a  figure  of  the  fox-squirrel,  {S.  cinereus^  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bee  plate  V. 


MIGRATOEY,  OR  COMMON  GRAY  AND  BLACK- 
SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  VI.] 
Sciurus  migraiorius,  Audubon  and  Bachmak. 

]Db8CRIption. — The  adult  male  measures  about  twelve  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail ;  vcrtebrse  of  the  tail,  lOi  iuches.  In  color,  there  are  two  verj  differ- 
ent varieties  of  this  species  commonly  met  with.  One  is  of  a  blackish-brown  on 
the  upper  parts,  lighter  beneath,  ind  with  some  rusty  markings  on  the  feet  and 
face.  The  other  is  of  a  graj  color,  with  reddish-yellow  markings  about  Uie  head, 
belly,  ddes  and  feet  These  two  varieties  are  commonly  considered,  among  our 
farmers,  as  distinct  species,  and  are  re8pectively  called  the  **  gray  "  and  **  black  *' 
squirrel ;  but  any  one  living  in  the  woods  may,  by  a  little  observation,  satisfy  him- 
self of  their  identity  as  one  species,  and  the  fv^'malcs  will  be  found  to  bring  forth 
specimenn  of  both  varieties  at  one  birth,  and  the  two  live  and  breed  together  without 
regard  to  color.  They  are  now  known  under  the  two  very  different  names  of  the 
**  black  "  and  '*  gray  "  squirrel ;  but  while  there  are  other  black  and  gray-squirrels, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  Uie  highly  appropriate  name  of  the 
**  migratory  squirrel "  for  this  species — the  more  so  as  Audubon  and  Bachman  hare, 
with  good  taste,  given  this  as  its  specific  name  ? 

The  gray  variety  is  the  most  abundant,  and,  it  is  said,  some- 
iitaes  exists  in  great  numbers  where  none  of  the  black  ones  are 
found.  The  black  variety,  however,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  most  nimierous  in  certain  localities.  In  a  lot  of  nearly  fifty, 
shot  near  the  Rock  river,  in  Illinois,  there  was  not  a  single  gray 
one,  all  being  of  the  black  variety.  r^         ^ 
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In  the  northern  states  the  migratory  squirrel  replaces  the  Sciu- 
rus  Carolinensis  of  the  south.  It  exists  throughout  the  eastern, 
middle  and  in  some  of  the  western  states,  and  is  said,  by  Audu- 
bon and  Bachman,  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  In 
Illinois  it  exists  in  only  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  being 
replaced  by  the  Carolina  gray-squirrel  in  the  south.  It  exists 
abundantly  in  Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Central 
Iowa,  but  to  the  northward,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Spier  B.  Davis, 
of  Shakapee,  Scott  county,  Minnesota,  that  it  is  not  observed  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  that  territory.  I  learn,  from  Dr.  Hoy, 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  Noi-thern  Wisconsin.  Audubon  and 
Bachman,  however,  mention  its  being  found  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  of  our  American  squirrels.  It  has  a 
wide  geograplTical  range,  and  is  prolific,  and  in  many  localities 
exists  in  almost  incredible  abundance.  The  inmiense  numbers, 
heretofore  mentioned  as  killed  in  one  year  for  the  bounty  offered 
by  Pennsylvania,  was  chiefly  of  this  species.  In  Northern  Ohio, 
I  have  seen  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  truly  astonishing.  Dr. 
Hoy  relates  that  he  knew  a  hunter  in  that  state  to  kill  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  a  day,  and  that,  too,  when  they  were  not  unu- 
sually'^abundant  in  the  locality.  In  parts  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  they  are  no  less  numerous.  Ex- 
isting in  such  myriads,  their  depredations,  of  course,  become,  at 
times,  a  source  of  serious  damage  to  the  farmer.  Fields  of  corn, 
and,  occasionally,  wheat,  are  much  injured  or  entirely  destroyed 
by  them.  I  am  informed  that  persons  have  sometimes  kept  watch 
in  their  fields  to  drive  them  oflF,  and  thus  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  whole  crop. '  This  species  appears  to  increase  in  numbers, 
in  certain  districts,  for  a  time  after  their  settlement. 

The  migratory  squirrel  is  at  home  both  in  low,  heavy  timber, 
and  higher  and  somewhat  more  open  woods,  though  it  loves  the 
heavily  timbered,  elevated  ground  best.  It  never  frequents  the 
outskirts  of  the  woods,  of  which  the  fox-squirrel  is  so  fond,  and 
does  not  affect  oak  openings,  nor  the  prairie  groves,  unless  well 
timbered.  This  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  squirrels,  and, 
when  out  in  fine  weather,  and  not  engaged  in  feeding,  may  be 
seen  scampering  about  the  trees,  as  if  much  exercise  were  neces- 
sary to  its  existence.  It  leaves  the  trees  unwillingly,  and  in  its 
progress  travels  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  fallen  logs  in  the 
woods,  and  on  fences  in  the  fields.  It  does  not  run  readily  upon 
the  ground,  and,  when  pursued,  if  possible,  soon  takes  to  a  tree* 
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*  The  most  Interesting  feature  in  the  habits  of  this  animal  is  the 
remarkable  migration  performed  at  times  by  large  bodies  of  them. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  extensive  migrations  have  been 
observed  in  Northern  Illinois,  but  in  the  neighboring  states  of 
"Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  in  other  localities  where  the  spe- 
cies abounds,  they  not  uncommonly  occur.  Immense  numbers 
congregate  in  autumn,  and  move  off  together,  continuing  their 
progress  in  the  same  general  direction,  whatever  it  may  be, 
not  even  turning  aside  for  large  streams.  Ordinarily  averse  to 
entering  the  water,  they  now  take  to  it  boldly,  and,  though  swim- 
ming with  difficulty,  manage  to  cross  broad  rivers,  like  the  Nia- 
gara and  the  Ohio,  though  many  are  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
The  vulgar  notion  that  squirrels,  in  crossing  water,  "are  ferried 
over  on  bits  of  wood  and  bark,  using  their  tails  for  sails,"  is,  it  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  say,  entirely  fabulous.  Sometimes,  when  on 
these  migrations,  especially  after  crossing  rivers,  the  squirrels  be- 
come so  fatigued  as  to  be  easily  captured,  and  thousands  are  then 
kiUed  by  boys,  armed  merely  with  sticks  and  stones.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  that,  during  one  of  these  migrations,  innu- 
merable squirrels  swam  across  the  river  Niagara,  and  landed  near 
Buffalo,  New  York,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  the  boys 
caught  them  in  their  hands,  or  knocked  them  from  the  fences  and 
bushes  with  poles.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
squirrels,  in  these  migrations,  rush  ahead  without  stopping,  or 
turning  to  the  right  or  left  for  food.  Better  would  it  be  for  some 
unhappy  farmers  if  such  were  the  case,  for  ill  fare  the  corn  fields 
which  they  visit.  Generally,  they  are  observed  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  unusual  abundance,  running  along  the  fences  and  up 
every  tree ;  and,  though  they  may  often  go  out  of  their  way  to 
follow  a  fence,  or  to  enter  the  woods,  in  preference  to  crossing 
open  ground,  or  even  to  stay  some  time  in  one  locality,  they  are 
always  tending  forward,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  one  direction. 

The  reason  for  these  migrations  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
That  they  are  caused  by  want  of  food  is  hardly  probable,  as  the 
squirrels  are  found  to  be  fat  at  the  time,  and  as  often  leave  locali- 
ties abounding  with  food  as  otherwise.  After  one  of  these  grand 
migrations,  very  few  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  localities  from 
which  they  have  moved,  and  these,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
solitude,  are  silent  and  shy.  They  rapidly  increase  in  numbers, 
however,  and,  in  a  few  years,  are  as  abundant  as  before.  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  ever  migrate  except  when  exceedingly  abun- 
dant   Of  these  immense  hordes,  but  few  probably  surviTe*    'So 
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STidden  increaee  in  their  numbers  was  heard  of  in  North  Illinois 
after  the  several  migrations  from  Southern  Wisconsin.  Many  are 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  streams,  as  has  been  stated; 
not  a  few  are  destroyed  by  man ;  some  die  from  utter  exhaustion ; 
and,  when  thus  forced  to  travel,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  upon 
the  ground,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rapacious  birds  and  mam- 
mals, all  of  which  feast  when  the  squirrels  migrate.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Hoy,  that  one  of  these  migrations  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  Southern  Wisconsin  in  1842;  he  witnessed  another  in  1847, 
and  a  third  in  1852.  From  these  facts,  and  from  observations 
made  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  migra- 
tions, in  most  cases,  at  least,  occur  at  intervals  of  five  years ;  and, 
if  he  be  right,  the  squirrels,  which  are  now  exceedingly  abundant 
again  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  may  be  expected  to  migrate  in  the 
autumn  of  1857.  He  further  says,  that  the  migrations  observed 
by  him,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  occurred  when  the  mast  was  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  and  the  squirrels  in  excellent  condition. 
Near  Eacine,  they  were  observed  passing  southward  in  very  large 
numbers  for  about  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October;  and  it  was  a  month  before  all  had  passed. 
Tliey  moved  along  rather  leisurely,  stopping  to  feed  in  the  fields, 
and  upon  the  abundant  nuts  and  acorns  of  the  forests.  So  fer 
had  they  departed  from  their  accustomed  habits  that  they  were 
seen  on  the  prairie,  four  or  five  miles  from  any  timber;  but  even 
there,  as  usual,  they  disliked  to  travel  on  the  ground,  and  ran 
along  the  fences  wherever  it  was  possible. 

The  food  of  these  squirrels  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fox-squirroL 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  black-haw,  (  Vibur^ 
num  lenfago.)  They  are  more  prolific  than  tlie  other  species, 
jfrom  four  to  six  young  being  produced  at  a  birth  ;  two  and  per- 
haps three  litters  are  brought  forth  each  year,  the  first  quite  early, 
generally  in  March.  The  gravid  female  is  very  shy  and  silent, 
keeping  close  in  the  hole,  and  venturing  out  for  food  with  caution. 

Thejpigratory  squirrel  is  somewhat  social;  several  will  feed  to- 
gether, and  five  or  six  occasionally  inhabit  one  hole  in  winter. 
Where  not  much  hunted,  it  is  noisy  and  bold.  Frequently,  when 
a  dog  barks  or  a  gun  is  discharged  in  the  woods  where  they 
abound,  dozens  of  them  will  commence  barking  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  do  not  love  the  neighborhood  of  man,  and  though 
they  much  affect  the  fruits  of  the  fSEurmer's  labor  in  the  corn  field, 
when  they  can  steal  it  without  coming  too  near  the  house,  they 
^nU  xxottal^i^^  their  r^didmce  near  hkdweU^ 
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BLACK-SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  VI.] 

Sciurxis  nigrCy  hivvMvs, 

Description. — ^This  is  a  little  larger  than  the  migratorj  Bquirrel.  It  is  all  orerjet- 
bliick,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whitish  haira  on  the  under  surface.  The  fur  is 
verj  soft  and  glossy  ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  not  annulated,  as  in  Sciunis  mi- 
gratorius.    There  are  no  varieties  in  color. 

This  species  is  considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  migratory  squirrel ;  and  it  possibly  may  be  so.  It  has  not 
been  seen:  to  breed  with  this  squirrel,  however ;  and,  if  only  a 
variety  in  color,  it  is  a  remarkably  permanent  one  in  a  species  so 
variable.  Some  of  its  habits  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  mostly  the  same. 

The  black-squirrel  has  been  observed  through  the  Middle  States, 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  and  Audubon  and  Bachman  speak 
of  specimens  received  from  Lake  Superior.  I  have  seen  them 
from  Indiana  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  have  shot  some  in 
Northern  Illinois.  It  appears  to  be  nowhere  a  common  species ; 
and  all  hunters  agree  that  it  disappears  before  the  migratory  squir- 
rel, which  is  said  to  drive  it  off. 

In  Northern  Illinois,  I  have  always  observed  this  squirrel  in 
Bwamps  or  low  river  "  bottoms,"  and  never  in  the  high  prairie 
groves,  where  the  migratory  squirrel  is  sometimes  abundant.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  sometimes  appears  to  love  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  or  ponds  of  water. 


SOUTHERN  GRAY  OR  CAROLINA  SQUIRREL. 

Sciurv^  Carolinensis,  Gmslik. 

Dkscriptiox. — Size  somewhat  smaller  than  the  migratory  or  northern  gray  and  black- 
squirrels.  It  is  of  a  rusty-gray  color  above ;  on  the  belly,  it  is  pure  white ;  the 
feet  and  £ice  are  somewhat  tinged  with  rufous.  These  colors  do  not  vanL  and  the 
species  may  thus  at  once  be  distinguished  from  Sciurus  migratoriua,  Wherever 
it  abounds. 


This  species  is  a  southern  squirrel,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
some  of  the  southeastern  states.  Audubon  and  Bachman  say  it 
is  not  numerous  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  seen  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  have  received  speci- 
saen^p  however^  irom  Miss  Hel^  Teunwon^  ^  JifonticQUo^  M!k- 
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siBsippi,  who  informs  me  that  it  is  common  in  the  woods  along 
Pearl  river.  It  is  found  in  Virginia  and  Southern  Ohio.  In 
Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  it  is  exceedingly  abundant.  At 
Cairo,  in  this  state,  I  saw  specimens  which  had  been  shot  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  was  told  that  it  was  abundant  in  the  western  part  of 
that  state  as  well  as  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  It  doubtless  exists 
throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that 
he  saw  it,  in  conBiderable  numbers,  through  Central  Missouri, 
along  the  llissouii  .«.iM  ^^-^liLv  "j^  vir^.  hi  iliv  i^iuiv  iuavily  tini- 
borisd  disirictB,  along  tlie  Mii^&iasippi  and  lilinois  riverB,  this  gqiiir- 
rd  abounds,  even  in  ^'ortheni  Illinois.  I  btUevo  it  h  never  found 
ill  the  praine  groves  nor  oak  openings  ;  but  lu  the  prairie  rcgiuna 
in  the  iiortlierji  counties  of  tliU  state,  it  h  occasioouUy  met  \^-ith 
in  heavy  timber  on  the  low  river-hottonis^  or  in  those  skirting 
Lake  Micbigan.  In  this  locality  it  is  known  among  hunters  aa 
the  "  Silver-gray  Scpiirrt'L^" 

The  Carolina  squirrel  deliglits  in  the  heavy  HmbGr  on  low  bot- 
tom lands.  It  even  finda  a  favorite  home  in  the  deep  shade*  of 
cypress  swamps,  where  the  sombre  drapery,  fjrmed  by  th@  hang- 
ing tiJlanrisia^  givt*B  thtim  a  dark  and  sad  apjumrance,  which  is 
wonderfully  enlivened  by  tJio  numberj^  of  squirrels  that  nm  about 
the  trees,  and  hup  from  limb  to  limb,  or  iit  perched  upon  the 
branches^  Kancily  eyeing  the  traveler,  who,  delighted  by  their 
merry  actix'ity  in  thia  gloomy  place,  pauses  to  observe  them.  In 
Sonthem  Illinois,  where  this  and  the  fox-gquirrel  are  the  only 
species  found,  it  is  inudi  more  nutneroUB  in  the  swamps  and  river 
bottoms  than  on  the  high  ridges* 

This  squirrel  is  verj  genenJIy  confounded  with  the  Sciurua  mi- 
gratorius  of  the  north,  and  naturAliats  have  made  much  confusion 
by  falling  into  this  error.  DeKay,  in  the  *' Natural  illstory  of 
Kew  York,"  calk  the  niigratory  snuirrel  Sciunii  Caj^olinonsisj  and 
Bome  other  natoralistii  still  persist  in  considering  the  two  ideiiH* 
cal.  A  liule  attention  to  the  hat^its  of  each  would  cauvinc©  any 
one  of*the  propriety  of  coni^ideri ng  them  aa  distinct* 

Tlie  food  of  the  CiiroJina  squirrel  is  mucli  the  same  as  that  of 
tlie  two  species  already  dcEmbed-  Tliey  bury  nuts  and  acorne  in 
the  leaves,  and  late  in  tbe  winter  feed  largely  upon  bnde,  being 
particularly  Ibnd,  apparently,  of  those  of  the  soft  ample  and  tite 
elm.  Like  the  olhert^,  tbey  incur  the  wrath  of  the  fanner  by  their 
ravages  in  the  corn  iield,  where  they  devour  the  grain  on  the 
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fitalk  and  carry  off  whole  ears  to  the  woods,  sometzmes^  also,  dig- 
ging up  the  newly  planted  grain. 

From  three  to  six  young  are  produced  at  a  birth  by  this  species. 
Two,  and  possibly  sometimes  tliree  litters,  are  brought  forth  in  a 
year.    They  are  rarely  produced  in  the  nests  of  leaves. 


LITTLE  EED-SQUIRREL. 

(PLATE  Vn.] 

Sciurus  kadsonius^  Pennant. 

Description. — Length  of  adult  male  in  winter,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  81  inches  ; 
tail,  (vertebne,)  5i  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  hair,  6i  inches ;  hind  foot,  II  inches ; 
breadth  of  tail  with  the  hair  in  natural  position,  l\  inches ;  back,  light  grayish- 
brown,  wHh  a  dorsal  stripe  of  bright  reddish-brown ;  tail,  bright  reddish-browD 
above,  dingy -brown  below,  with  a  subterminal  border  of  black ;  under  parts  ef 
head  and  body,  pure  white.  This  is  full  a  third  smaller  than  the  migratory  squir- 
rel ;  the  hairs  clothing  the  body  are  much  shorter,  and  the  tail  less  bushy.  There 
are  no  distinct  varietiea,  though  the  colors  of  the  upper  parts  are  sometimes — ^if 
n/ot  generally,  at  the  East — much  redder  than  in  the  specimen  from  Ohio  here  de- 
scribed, being  without  the  dorsal  stripe  of  n  color  so  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
ef  the  back.    Other  specimens  from  Ohio  are  colored  like  that  described. 


This  pretty  and  active  little  animal  is  well  known  throngh  the 
porth^r^i  states,  nnder  the  names  of  "  Eed-Squirrel,"  "  Chicka- 
ree," "Pine  Squirrel,"  and,  sometimes,  "Mountain  Squirrel.'* 
It  is  a  northern  species,  but  has  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  is 
found  abundantly  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and 
probably  exists  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  pine  and  spruce 
occur.  Southward,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  and,  according  to  Audubon  and  Bachman,  it 
has  even  been  seen  within  North  Carolina.  In  the  interior  it 
abounds  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  is  found  sparingly  in  heavy 
timber  in  Illinois ;  but  it  is  not  common,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  these  states.  West  of  the  Mississippi  it  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  Northern  Missouri.  It  is  found  in  Central 
Iowa,  and  is  abundant  in  parts  ot  Southeastern  Minnesota,* where, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  only  species.  About  Lake  Superior,  in  Northern 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  whero  no  other  squirrel  prevails,  it  is 
found  in  exceeding  abundance.  It  probably  e^isti  further  to  the 
west,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountaifts  it  is  replaced 
by  other  small  species  closely  resembling  it. 

The  natural  home  of  this  squiiTel  is  in  heavy  timber  on  high 
land.    It  is  not  found  in  the  small,  sparsely^^timb^red  prairie 
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groves,  nor  in  the  oak  openings.  It  loves  to  take  up  its  residence 
among  evergreens,  the  seeds  of  which  form  its  favorite  food,  those 
of  the  black-spruce  particularly.  In  cultivated  districts,  it  some- 
times departs  from  its  natural  habits.  It  becomes  accustomed  to 
man's  presence,  living  sometimes  in  trees  quite  near  dwellings^ 
and  frequently  in  out-houses,  in  winter,  when  it  comes  fearlessly 
about  the  house  and  corn-crib.  It  is  attached  to  its  home,  and 
will  not  leave  its  favorite  tree  unless  much  molested. 

Unlike  any  other  of  the  true  squirrels  found  here,  this  species 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground.  Un- 
like the  others,  too,  it  collects  into  its  hole  in  autumn  an  ample 
provision  of  the  good  things  of  squirrel  life,  wherewith  to  con- 
sole and  sustain  itself  in  the  uncomfortable  season  of  frost  and 
snow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chickaree  makes  large  hoai'ds  of 
acorns,  nuts  and  seeds.  These  are  deposited  in  hollow  trees,  and 
sometimes  under  &llen  logs,  and  even  occasionally  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  his  good  cheer,  this  squirrel  is  seen 
actively  scampering  about  in  cold  weather,  when  his  hungry 
cousins  cannot  pluck  up  courage  to  leave  their  warm  abodes,  even 
in  search  of  food.  In  the  corn  field,  his  depredations  are  at  times 
the  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  farmer.  Besides  eating  at 
the  time  with  others,  this  provident  species  is  said  to  carry  off 
com  t6  its  hole  for  winter  use. 

The  red-squirrel  runs  with  great  swiftness  ;  and  though  it  can- 
not leap  as  far  as  the  migratory  species,  it  darts  along  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  much  more  rapidly.  Its  note  is  a  merry,  shrill 
cAiV-r-r-r-r,  very  unlike  the  "  bark"  of  the  migratory  and  fox* 
squirrels. 

Like  the  red-fox  and  some  other  animals,  this  squirrel  appears 
in  some  instances  to  follow  the  settlements  of  the  white  man.  In 
parts  of  Northern  Illinois,  where  it  was  not  seen  formerly,  it  is 
now  occasionally  found,  and  is  increasing  in  numbers.  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  speaks  of  it  as  having  scarcely  made  its  appearance,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in 
Ohio,  where  it  is  now  exceedingly  abundant.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  appearance  of  the  red-squirrels  in  these  localities 
is  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  certain  enemies.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  they  were  very  abundant  further  to  the  west  and  north 
before  any  settlements  were  made  there. 
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COMMON  FLTING-SQUIEEEL, 

^  [PLATE  VIL] 

Pteromys  volucdlay  Gmelin. 

D18CRIPTION. — Length  of  old  male,  ia  Harchf  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  4i  inches; 
Tertebrie  of  tail,  8  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  hair,  3^  inches ;  hind  foot  Ik  inches ; 
breadth  of  tail,  haira  in  natural  position,  H  inches;  width  across  the  back  from 

■  side  to  side,  including  ftir,  with  the  flying  meiiibrare  extended,  4  inches ;  length  of 
supplemental  bone  supporting  the  flying  membrane,  I  inch.  This  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  rodents.  1^  the  specimen  before  me,  the  long  and  exquisitely 
soft  fur  is  slate  colored,  tipped  with  creamy-yellowish  drab  on  the  back,  the  top  of 
the  toil  browt>ish-drab ;  on  the  under  surface,  milk-white,  tipped  with  cream  color 
at  the  outer  edges  of  the  flying  membrane  and  toward  the  tail,  the  under  sorface  of 
which  is  very  light  brownish-yellow,  tinged  with  cream.  The  large  prominenteyea 
are  black  and  lustrous ;  the  whiskers  long,  aud  the  nearly  naked  ears  rather  large. 
The  tail  is  densely  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  smoothly  flattened ;  the  feet  ar« 
slender,  with  small  arched  nails  The  skin  on  the  side  is  extended  outward,  to 
form  a  membrane  which  is  attached  to  the  legs,  and  to  a    sup^demental  slender 

.  curved  bone,  articulating  with  the  Joint  of  the  fore  foot.  When  this  membrane  is 
stretched,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  sail  through  the  air  to  some  distance,  l>y  tbo 
force  gained  in  descending  from  any  elevated  position,  being  aided  in  this  l^  the 
flattened  tail,  which  also  serves  as  a  rudder.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  flying  squirrel  can  propel  itself  through  the  air,  like  a  bird  or  bat  "Hie 
tail  and  membranes  only  form  a  sort  of  parachute,  to  buoy  it  up  while  the  force 
gained  by  the  descent,  and  by  the  spring  made,  carry  it  fonrard.  When  it  is  about 
to  alight,  It  sails  upward,  by  using  the  tail  and  hinder  parts  as  a  rudder,  the  mo- 
mentum acquired  being  sufficient  to  raise  it  for  some  height  at  a  considerable  curve. 

-  This,  and  several  other  American  flying  squirrels,  and  more 
jRpom  the  Old  World,  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  gronp  in 
the  family  Sciurid»,  from  the  other  members  of  which  they  diflfer 
materially  in  sonie  of  their  habits.  It  probably  exists  throughout 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  Union.  Its  habitat  being  strictly 
^mong  the  trees,  it  cannot  of  course  abide  on  the  prairies,  nor  ia 
it  found  generally  in  our  smaller  prairie  groves ;  though  it  is  as 
^undant  in  the  large  w^ods  of  Northern  Illinois  as  elsewhere. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  as  active  as  the  true  species,  but,  imlike 
the  rest  of  the  femily,  it  is  nocturnal,  and  does  not  move  about 
by  day,  except  at  times  in  cloudy  weather.  It  prefers  the  twi- 
light or  darkness,  when  it  leaves  its  retreat  for  amusement  or  in 
search  of  food,  seldom  traveling  •n  the  ground,  but  sailing  grace- 
fully from  tree  to  tree,  running  up  toward  the  top  of  one,  and 
lighting  lower  on  the  tl^unk  of  another.  It  is  gregarious,  living 
in  hollow  trees  in  large  conipanies.  It  usually  prevails  in  greater 
numbers,  wherever  found  at  all,  than  is  gener^ly  supposed^.  If, 
in  passing  through  the  woods,  any  one  will  strike  the  sides  of  old 
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hollow  trees,  he  will  frequeotly  see  a  number  of  these  siDgnlar 
and  beautiful  little  animals  rush  out  of  a  hole,  and  sail  off  to  the 
neighboring  trees.  It  does  not  build  nests  of  leaves  among  the 
branches  like  the  true  squirrels*  I  am  informed  by  "Mr.  Brendel, 
of  Peoria,  however,  that  a  female  was  observed  by  him  to  bring 
forth  in  a  deserted  bird's  nest.  From  three  to  six  young  are  pro- 
duced at  a  birth.  Its  food  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
squirrels.  It  eats  com  and  other  grain,  though,  as  it  does  not  wil- 
lingly leave  the  trees,  the  amount  is  probably  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  that  taken  by  the  true  species. 

Flying  squirrels  appear,  sometimes,  at  least,  to  lay  up  stores  of 
food  for  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  active.  I  am  informed  of 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  they  have  entered  the  garrets  ot 
cabinu,  in  the  woods,  to  feed  upon  the  corn  deposited  there. 

A  specimen,  kept  in  a  cage,  became  quite  tame  in  a  few  days. 
Unless  disturbed,  it  remained  quiet  during  the  day,  curled  up  in 
its  nest,  with  the  head  drawn  down  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  flat 
tail  laid  over  its  head  and  upon  the  back.  It  would  take  food 
offered  it  during  the  day,  but  the  light  seemed  to  be  ])ainfnl  to  its 
eyes.  In  the  evening  it  began  to  spring  and  clinfb  about  the 
cage,  and  was  active  all  night.  This  species  has  frequently  been 
known  to  take  up  its  residence,  voluntarily,  in  or  about  human 
dwellings.  It  is  quite  easily  domesticated,  and,  being  gentle,  and 
very  beautiful,  makes  a  pleasant  and  interesting  pet. 


STRIPED  GROUND  SQUIRREL,  OR  CHIPMUCK. 

[PLATE  VIII.] 

Tamias  siriatus^  LiNNiSus. 

DiscRiPTiox — Length  of  head  and  bodj  of  the  adult  male,  in  summer,  #1  inches; 

'  Tertebre  of  tail,  4i  incbes;  tail,  to  tip  of  longest  hair,  5|  inches;  breadth  of  tail, 

hairs  in  natural  po'^ition,  I  inch.       Upper  parts  brownish-gray,  yellowish  on  th© 

sides ;  two  light  yellow  and  four  black  lines  on  the  back  ;  the  rump  bright  brown ; 

belly  white  ;  tail  not  bushy  nor  flat,  as  in  the  true  squirrels. 

This  beautiful  and  familiar  little  animal,  with  several  other  spe- 
cies, compose  the  genus  Tamias.  Though  closely  related  to  the 
true  squirrels,  they  differ  in  habits  and  organization  from  their 
larger  kiudred,  to  suit  their  life  on  the  ground.  All  the  ground  . 
squirrels  are  of  small  size,  living  in  burrows  in  the  earth,  and  not 
habitually  climbing  trees.  Their  form  is  adapted  to  running  on 
the  ground  and  burrowing.    They  have  capacious  cheek-pouches, 
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in  which  they  carry  large  quantities  of  food  to  store  up  for  winter 
provisions. 

The  chipmuck  exvsts  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  and  as  lar  north  as  latitude  fifty 
degrees,  in  the  British  Possessions.  It  is  found  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and,  rarely,  in  Northern  Missouri.  I  seldom  observed  this 
species  in  the  heavily  timbered  districts  of  Southern  Illinois,  and 
then  only  near  clearings ;  and  Colonel  Ashley,  of  Jonesboro,  in- 
forms me  it  is  rare  throughout  the  southern  part  of  this  state. 
Though  abundant  in  the  prairie  regions  of  Illinois,  this  species 
never  leaves  the  woods.  It  is  well  known  to  every  farmer  living 
within  its  habitat  under  the  name  of  "Striped  Ground  Squirrel," 
"Chipping  Squirrel,"  or  "Chipmuck."  Audubon  and  Bachman 
say  it  is  called  "Hackee"  at  the  east ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
name  applied  to  it  here. 

Wherever  it  abounds,  the  chipmuck  attracts  attention  by  its 
beauty,  industrious  habits  and  cheerful  activity.  ITot  being  a  tree 
climber — and,  in  fact,  preferring  somewhat  open  ground  to  deep 
woods — nor  fearing  the  neighborhood  of  man,  it  is  found  most 
abundantly  burrowing  undei*  stumps,  logs  or  fences  about  cultiva- 
ted land,  and  seems  rather  to  increase  than  diminieh  in  numbers 
as  the  forests  it  inhabits  are  cleared  for  cultivation. 

In  spring  and  summer,  chipmucks  make  love,  rear  their  young, 
chase  each  other  over  the  stumps  and  logs,  in  play,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  various  other  ways ;  and  with  autumn  and  its  har- 
vest time  comes  their  season  of  hard  work.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  work  is  at  all  disagreeable  to  them,  as 
man's  duties  are  to  him,  when  he  will  not  cheerfully  obey  the 
laws  of  creation.  They  may  now  be  seen  hastening  to  and  from 
their  holes,  their  cheek-pouches  distended  with  nuts,  acorns  and 
seeds,  or  with  grain  stolen  from  the  neighboring  fields.  Thuq 
they  continue  to  collect  food  until  cold  weather  has  set  in,  when 
they  retire  to  their  burrows,  where,  with  well  filled  larders,  they 
pass  the  winter  comfortably,  regardless  of  the  cold  winds  which 
rage  above  them.  This  species  closes  the  entrance  to  its  burrow- 
late  in  autumn,  and  appears  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  semi- 
hibernation  ;  for,  though  taking  nourishment,  and  not  torpid,  it 
never  comes  out,  except  very  rarely  in  long  continued  mild 
weather. 

Like  the  true  squirrels,  the  chipmucks  are  properly  nut-eaters, 
though  they  feed  rather  more  upon  the  seeds  of  small  plants  than 
their  arboreal  relatives ;  nor  do  they  subsist  upon  th^buds  .of 
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trees.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  he  once  observed  a  number  of 
chipmucks  climbing  the  bushes  of  the  prickly  ash,  {Xanthoxylum 
Amtricanum^  to  obtain  the  berries,  which  they  were  carrj  ing  to 
their  burrows  in  considerable  quantities.  At  another  time  he  saw 
one  repeatedly  climb  a  hickory  and  cut  off  the  unripe  nuts,  which 
were  brought  to  the  ground,  and,  while  yet  covered  with  the  green 
pericarp,  placed  in  a  hole  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  which,  however, 
was  not  its  burrow ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  same  individual  was 
noticed  to  carry  away  nuts  in  this  manner  for  some  days.  Though 
this  species  does  not  generally  climb  trees,  except  when  pursued, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  so  voluntarily  more  frequently  than 
is  supposed. 

The  quantity  of  nuts,  acorns  and  seeds  sometimes  collected  by 
these  industrious  little  fellows  is  astonishing.  They  are  frequent- 
ly stored,  temporarily,  under  logs,  and  in  shallow  holes  under  . 
roots  of  trees,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  burrow,  at  a  more 
leisure  season.  I  have  known  lazy  people  to  watch  the  chipmucks 
in  nutting  time,  and,  finding  where  they  carried  their  stores,  dig 
them  out,  saying  they  could  thus  get  nuts  faster  than  by  picking 
them  up  themselves.  In  a  burrow  dug  open  in  November,  I 
found  over  halt  a  bushel  of  hickory  nuts  and  acorns.  These  were 
not  all  in  one  place,  but  in  four  or  five  enlarged  chambers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  burrow,  which  was  complicated,  and  consisted 
of  several  winding  and  intersecting  passages,  situated  not  over  a 
foot  below  the  surface.  The  entrance  to  the  burrow  was  under  a 
log,  and  the  passages  extended  several  feet  on  every  side.  A 
lai^e  nest  of  leaves  and  grass  was  placed  above  the  surface,  under 
the  rotten  log.  Only  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  found,  but  he  was 
quite  active. 

This  ground  squirrel  is.  sociable,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  several  pairs  occupy  the  same  burrow  in  winter,  the  store 
of  food  being  common  property.  These,  like  the  true  squirrels, 
stand  erect  on  their  hind  feet,  when  eating,  using  the  fore  paws  as 
hands.  The  power  of  their  incisors  is  wonderful ;  they  cut,  with 
apparent  ease,  through  the  shells  of  the  seeds  of  wild  plums, 
which  would  resist  the  point  of  tempered  steel. 

At  times,  the  note  of  the  chipmuck  is  a  short,  deep  cluck^  re- 
peatedly pronounced,  without  variation  ;  and  on  a  sunny  day  he 
will  sometimes  utterit  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  being,  meanwhile, 
perched  upon  a  stump  or  log ;  but  more  frequently  the  note  is  a 
shriller  chip<hip.    When  alarmed,  he  utters  a  low  chatter. 
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The  amount  of  grain  stolen  by  chipmncks  is  seldom  of  much 
value,  though,  where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  attack  a  field  by 
hundreds,  the  result  of  their  depredations  may  become  quite  an 
item  of  loss.  The  most  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  them 
is  the  injury  done  by  digging  up  com,  when  first  planted.  They 
go  along  the  rows,  like  the  black-birds  or  spermophiles,  and  guid- 
ed by  the  sprouting  blades,  dig  out  the  grains,  or  even  take  them 
before  they  sprout,  and  in  this  way  frequently  cause  considerable 
damage.  Chipmucks,  generally,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  great  enemies  to  the  farmer.  They  are  oftener  destroyed  by 
rapacious  birds  and  mammals  than  the  true  squirrels,  though,  be- 
ing considered  of  no  value  as  food,  they  are  not  so  frequently  kil- 
led by  man.  Our  small  weasels  are  known  to  kill  many;  the 
mink  often  makes  a  meal  of  them ;  and  even  the  foxes  and  wild- 
cats do  not  disdain  to  devour  every  unlucky  individual  they  can 
catch,  while  many  are  eaten  by  birds  of  prey ;  so  that  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  increase  in  cultivated  districts, 
where  they  are,  in  a  measure,  protected  from  their  natural  ene- 
mies. When  they  become  so  numerous  and  destructive  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  kill  them  ofi^,  they  may  be  easily  shot,  or 
caught  in  any  kind  of  a  trsap,  as  they  are  not  at  all  suspicious ; 
and  they  could  probably.be  poisoned  with  arsenic,  mixed  with 
meal,  and  placed  near  their  burrows.  Several  ferrets  and  terrier 
dogs  would  quickly  clear  a  farm  of  them. 

Other  ground  squirrels,  closely  resembling  this  in  appearance 
and  habits,  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Union.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Hoy,  that  the  four-lined  ground  squirrel  {Tamias  quctdrwU- 
taiusj  of  Say,)  is  found  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  This  species,  as 
observed  by  him  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  appearea  to  have 
habits  similar  to  those  of  Tamias  striatus,  though  its  voice  differs 
so  much  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  latter, 
the  uote  being  longer,  and  on  a  higher  key. 


PRAIRIE  SQUIRRELS,  OR  SPERMOPHILES, 

These  are,  with  great  propriety,  called  "Praorie  Squirrels,"  for 
their  true  home  is  in  the  prairie,  where  they  replace  the  "arbore- 
al" squirrels,  from  which  they  differ  in  organization,  to  suit  their 
necessarily  different  mode  of  life.  While  the  true  squirrels  are 
designed  to  live  in  trees,  and  to  subsist  upon  their  fruits,  the  sper- 
mophiles are  fitted  to  inhabit  the  grassy  plains  which  cover  much 
of  the  western  part  of  our  Union,  their  food  being  the  prairie 
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plants,  with  their  roots  and  seeds. ,  The  form  of  these  squirrels  is 
adapted  only  to  locomotion  on  the  ground.  The  body  is  thick 
and  heavy,  with  short  legs,  and,  in  place  of  the  long  toes  and 
sharp,  hooked  nails,  by  which  the  arboreal  squirrels  cling  to  the 
trees  so  readily,  they  have  shorter  toes,  with  longer  and  straighter 
nails,  for  digging  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  long,  flexible  and 
bushy  tails,  which  aid  the  squirrels  in  their  bold  leaps,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  would  here  be  useless,  and 
soon  worn  ragged  by  dragging  through  their  burrows.  The  sper- 
mophiles,  therefore,  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried  straight 
behind  them.  They  have  cheek-pouches,  in  which  to  carry  food, 
and  two  species,  at  least,  convey  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  to  their  bur- 
rows, to  be  eaten. 

In  winter,  there  would  be  little  food  or  shelter  for  them  on  the 
frozen  and  snow-covered  prairies  ;  and  so  the  spermophiles  make 
one  long  night  of  it,  and  sleep  away  the  season  of  frost.  The  pe- 
culiar state  of  torpor  in  which  these  and  some  other  rodents,  as 
well  as  a  few  carniverous  mammals,  pass  the  winter,  is  an  admi- 
rable provision  in  the  economy  of  nature.  At  the  approach  of  se- 
vere cold,  in  autumn,  the  prairie  squirrel  retires  to  its  burrow,  the 
entrances  to  which  are  tightly  closed  with  earth,  to  exclude  the 
frost.  In  the  large  nest  of  grass  he  curls  himself  up,  with  his 
head  against  the  abdomen,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  torpor,  out  of 
which  he  does  not  awaken  until  the  return  of  warm  weather,  in 
spring.  In  this  state  he  takes  no  nourishment  whatever,  nor  does 
he  move. 

If  cut  or  bruised,  he  exhibits  no  signs  of  feeling,  and,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearances,  seems  dead.  Respiration  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  are  carried  on  very  imperfectly;  but  slight  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  takes  place,  and  little  heat  is  generated — the 
body  being  cold.  There  is  no  secretion  nor  excretion,  and  very 
little  waste  of  tissues  occurs ;  and  thus  the  necessity  for  food  is 
obviated.  From  this  state  he  is  at  once  revived  to  activity  by  the 
simple  application  of  heat.  Placed  in  the  cold,  he  again  becomes 
torpid.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  species  which  passes  the 
winter  thus  in  a  profound  torpor,  if  removed  to  a  warmer  climate, 
or  if  kept  in  a  warm  room,  will  remain  active  during  winter. 
Thus  we  see  how,  in  the  perfect  laws  of  nature,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  hibernating  animals  shall  fall  into  this  state  of  torpor  only 
when  they  would  suffer  from  cold  and  want  of  food,  if  active. 

These,  like  the  true  squirrels,  are  strictly  diurnal.  Most  of  the 
species  iu*e  inclined  to  be  gr^arious,  whild  some  live  together  in 
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largo  oompanles.  The  flesh  of  several  is  said  to  be  palatable, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  our  two  prairie  squirrels  is 
eaten  in  this  vicinity.  Two  species  have  rendered  themselves 
obnoidous  to  our  prairie  farmers. 


8Teipi;d  and  spotted  peaibie-squirrel. 

[PLATB  Vin.] 
8permopkUu$  trideeimUneatus,  Mitobxll. 

DisCRiPTiOH. — ^Length  of  adult  male,  in  September,  from  no«e  to  root  of  tail,  7  inches; 
tail,  (Tertebrs.)  8|  inehes;  tail,  to  tip  of  longeat  hair,  41  inches;  hind  foot,  Ik 
inches.  On  the  back  and  sides  there  are  nine  strips,  of  a  dark-browa  color,  with  a 
row  of  yellowish  dots  along  each  of  the  five  central  stripes,  whieh  are  the  broadest 
and  most  distinct  Alternating  with  these  brown  stripes  are  eight  narrow  lines  of 
jeUowish  graj ;  thus  making  seventeen  in  all,  which  shows  Mitchell's  name  to  be 
not  very  characteristia  The  lower  Mnes  are  fakUttinei,  and,  in  some  speeimea?, 
cannot  h*  traced.    The  nnder  parts  of  the  body  aie  yellowi^-browa. 

This  little  animal,  so  well  known  on  our  prairies,  resembles  the 
common  chipmuck,  {Tamtas  airiatus^  and  is  of  abont  the  same 
aize,  or  a  little  longer.  It  abounds  in  the  prairies  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Northern  Missouri,  Middle  and 
Northern  Illinois  and  Korthem  Indiana.  It  is  only  found  in  the 
northern  edge  of  Missouri.  In  Illinois,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state ;  and  it  does  not  exist  at  all  below  lati- 
tude thirty-nine  degrees,  if  it  does  as  far  south  as  that  It  is  not 
found  east  of  the  prairie  regions,  or  oak  openings  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  except,  rarely,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Ohio.  At 
the  north,  Richardson  found  it  towards  latitude  fifty-five  degrees, 
in  the  British  Fossessions ;  it  has  been  seen  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Laramie,  on  Platte  river.  Audubon  and  Bachman  state  that  it  is 
found  abundantly  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  that  it  is  said  to 
extend  along  the  prairies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  Mex- 
ico. 

In  Iowa,  Wisconsin  aqd  Northern  Illinois,  where  this  animal  is 
abundant,  and  much  complained  of  by  farmers,  it  is  universally 
called  "gophw."  The  true  gopher  {Pseudostoma  bursarius)  be- 
ing also  found  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  two  animals  are  frequently 
confounded  ;  and  such  is  the  profound  contepipt  of  some  fiumers 
for  any  systematic  study  of  natural  history,  that,  though  repeated 
descriptions  of  both  these  animals  have  been  published  in  various 
agricultural  journals,  they  go  on  correcting  each  other's  state- 
inentfi,  after  a  ihshion,  in  preference  to  learning  first  ^^\4^^]^ 
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writing  tbout  One,  who  knows  only  the  true*  gopher,  the  bun- 
rows  of  which  are  miles  in  length,  very  naturally  laughs  at  an- 
other for  saying  he  drowns  out  hundreds  of  gophers,  (meaning 
prairie-equirrels,)  by  pouring  a  pailful  or  two  of  water  into  a  bur- 
row ;  while  the  latter  thinks  the  other  must  be  very  careless  to 
state  that  gophers  cut  the  roots  of  trees,  gnaw  vegetables  and  in- 
jure fields  by  throwing  up  hills.  The  pseudostoiha,  undoubtedly, 
has  the  best  right  to  the  name  of  "gopher^"  and  should  retain  it. 
Our  farmers  would  obviate  needless  and  frequent  confusion  if  they 
would  not  apply  the  same  name  to  the  present  species,  for  which 
the  designation  "Striped  Prairie  Squirrel"  would  be  fdrmore  ap- 
propriate ;  and  which,  in  fact,  is  highly  characteristic^  being,  in 
itself,  a  description  of  the  animal.  To  call  it  "Ground  Squirrel,'^ 
as  is  sometimes  done,  is  bad,  because  the  Tamias  striatUs  is  well 
known  as  the  "  Striped  Ground  Squirrel."  In  Northern  Illinoie, 
I  have  heard  the  German  formers  very  generally  call  it  **  Fence 
Mouse,"  which  name  they  also  apply  to  the  Tamias  striatus. 

This  species  is,  emphatically,  a  prairie  animal.  It  never  inhab- 
its timber  lands  whea  there  is  prairie  in  the  vicinity.  Though  it 
may  be  found  in  oak  openings,  it  is  never  in  heavy  timber ;  and, 
when  living  in  these  openings,  it  is  always  most  abundant  on  the 
edges  of  open  ground,  or  where  the  trees  are  most  scattering. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  prairie-squirrel  ever  inhabits  ravines,* 
in  preference  to  level  ground,  though  Spermophilus  franklinii 
sometimes  appears  fond  of  burrowing  in  banks.  The  favorite 
habitation  of  Uiis  species  is  on  dry  prairie  knolls.  It  is  naturally 
gregarious,  and  though  never  observed  living  in  such  great  com- 
panies as  the  prairie-dog,  twenty,  or  sometimes  even  fifty  or  a 
hundred  may  be  found  within  the  area  of  an  acre,  two  buri'ows 
being  frequently  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  though  one  is 
never  inhabited  by  more  than  a  pair.  In  passing  near  a  knoU 
inhabited  by  them,  numbers  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the 
entrance  of  their  burrows,  so  straight  and  motionless  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  tor  as  many  sticks.  But,  as  you  approach  one, 
he  will  disappear,  by  a  movement  so  rapid  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
followed  by  the  eye ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  whistling  chatter 
accompanying  hie  disappearance,  you  might  think  your  vision 

*  In  iho  Patent  Office  Report  for  1858,  Dr.  P.  B.  Hoy,  of  Bacine,  Wiaconsin,  gave  a 
highly  intereBting  and  original  aooount  of  thia  animal.  In  that  article,  ai  printed,  thia 
Bpeolet  is  stated  to  be  abundant  in  the  railnes  of  Witeonain,  but  be  inibriM  jbo  tiia* 
Ibia  was  an  aeeidental  error,  ''raTinea**  beiig  pfiate4  where  "pnirks**  was  in< 
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had  deceived  yon,  and  that  nothing  had  been  there.  But,  upon 
stepping  back  several  rods,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  have 
resumed  his  position  before  you  are  aware  of  it  If  you  remain 
close  to  his  hole,  he  will  only  thrust  out  his  head  and  eye  yoa 
suspiciously. 

The  striped  spermcJphile  leaves  its  burrow  with  great  caution, 
and  only  for  a  short  distance.  At  the  slightest  alarm  it  silently 
glides  back  through  the  grass,  yet  with  great  rapidity,  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  and  never  leaping.  Its  burrow  reached,  un- 
less closely  pursued,  it  stops  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  sitting 
upright  on  the  tarsi,  and  then  suddenly  pops  into  the  hole,  utter- 
ing several  quick,  clear,  whistling  notes.  Unless  it  has  been  very 
much  alarmed,  it  will  always  thrust  oitt  its  head  again  to  recon- 
noitre ;  and  boys,  taking  advantage  of  this  practice,  often  catch 
these  animals  by  slipping  a  noose  arranged  over  the  hole  the  mo- 
ment one  has  entered.  When  one  is  shot  near  its  burrow,  the 
body  can  seldom  be  secured,  for,  like  the  prairie-dog,  unless  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  shot,  he  will  manage  to  tumble  into  his  hole. 

Before  the  production  of  the  young,  in  May  or  June,  the  old 
male  leaves  the  female,  and  appears  to  lead  a  solitary  and  more 
or  less  wandering  life,  digging  a  temporary  burrow,  or  occupying 
a  deserted  one  for  a  few  days,  wherever  he  may  take  up  his  abode. 
These  summer  burrows  may  often  be  found,  and  sometimes  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  several  of  those  which  were  examined  were 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  being  simple  galleries,  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  below  the  surface — deeper  in  sandy  soil — opening 
at  both  ends,  with  the  nest  placed  in  a  small  side-chamber;  others 
were  of  much  less  extent,  sometimes  with  but  one  entrance,  and 
sometimes  without  nests.  The  winter  burrow,  in  which  the  pair 
hibernate,  and  the  female  brings  fortli  her  young,  is  deeper  and 
more  complicated,  having  always  two  entrances,  or  more.  In 
this,  in  a  side-chamber  of  suitable  size,  excavated  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  burrow,  is  a  large  spherical  nest  of  soft  grass, 
entered  by  an  opening  on  one  side.  This  nest  is  sometimes  of 
the  size  of  a  half  bushel,  the  interior  being  generally  lined  witii 
softer  material  than  the  outside.  The  young  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  I  have  observed  from  five  to  nine 
brought  forth  at  a  birth,  and  I  am  informed  of  two  instances  in 
•which  ten  were  found  in  a  nest ;  but  the  number  is  variable,  the 
usual  nomber  being  six  or  seven. .  The  young,  at  birth,  are  naked, 
blind  and  pemajrkabiy  embryonic  Dr,  Hoy,  who  observed  them 
in  oofiifinement,  says  that  they  have  no  hair  on  A#  body  b^Gove 
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they  are  twenty  days  old,  and  that  the  eyes  do  not  open  till  the 
thirtieth  day.  They  continuejto  require  the  nourishment  and 
care  of  the  mother  for  a  much  longer  period  than  most  rodents. 
Daring  summer,  they  begin  to  dig  shallow  burrows,  and  leave  her 
before  winter,  to  shift  for  themselves.  Hibernating  mammals  re- 
quire to  be  in  good  condition  when  they  retire  to  winter  quarters, 
which  the  females  could  scarcely  be,  did  they  rear  young  late  in 
the  season.  This  spermophile,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  ge- 
nus, produce  but  one  litter  of  young  a  year. 

The  natural  food  of  the  striped  spermophile  is  the  grasses,  with 
their  seeds  and  roots,  as  well  as  those  of  various  other  herbaceous 
plants,  and  even  the  most  minute  seeds  of  annuals.  Mice  and 
insects  are  also  known  to  form  a  part  of  their  food.  Many  of  our 
farmers  suppose  that  this  animal  feeds,  in  winter,  upon  stores  of 
provisions  laid  up  in  its  hole  for  that  season ;  for,  though  it  spends 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor,  it  collects  food  in  its  bur- 
row. This  is  done  in  spring  and  sununer,  as  well  as  in  autumn. 
Considerable  stores  of  grain,  seeds,  roots,  &c,  are  found  thus  col- 
lected, in  large  side-chambers,  excavated  for  their  reception,  in  tha 
burrow.  Cora,  wheat  and  oats  are  stored  up,  when  taken  from 
the  newly  planted  fields  in  spring,  with  buckwheat  and  winter 
wheat  later  in  the  season,  as  well  as  heads  of  grain  taken  from  the 
edges  of  the  fields  in  harvest  time.  I  have  seen  more  than  a  quart 
of  crab-apples  taken  from  the  burrow  of  one  which  had  carried 
them  several  rods.  George  and  Frank  Kennicott  inform  me  that 
they  observed  one,  the  burrow  of  which  was  near  a  lone  bunvoak, 
on  the  prairie,  to  carry  great  quantities  of  acorns  into  his  hole ; 
and  another  was  killed  by  them,  the  cheek-pouches  of  which  were 
crammed  with  the  dry  ovaries  of  a  prairie  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  exceedingly  minute.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
striped  spermophile,  at  all  seasons,  carries  portable  articles  of  food 
to  its  burrow  to  be  eat^u.  He  certainly  takes  no  Ibod  from  the 
time  he  fii*st  becomes  torpid,  in  autxunn,  until  he  again  beoomes 
active,  late  in  the  following  spring.  In  Northern  Illinois,  these 
animals  generally  go  into  winter-quarters  late  in  October,  usually 
retiring  at  the  first  appearance  of  hard  frost,  though  a  few  keep 
out  longer ;  and  I  liave  observed  several,  in  warm  weather,  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  November,  after  the  ground  had  been  frozen 
an  inch  deep,  and  there  had  been  constant  fi*ost  for  several  days. 
In  spring,  they  rarely  leave  their  burrows  before  the  frost  is  ftilly 
out  of  the  ground.  To  Mr.  William  Bebb,  of  Fountaindale,  Wia- 
aebafo  eovakt^f  iUinais,  I j^  iad^btad  .&>r  ih%  foiliommgiigX^^t^ 


this  tpermophile's  first  i^peaiiinoe  in  spring,  as  noted  in  the  me- 
teorological register  of  Mr.  Edward  Bebb :  "1851,  April  10th ; 
1862,  April  11th;  1853,  April  2d;  1854,  March  29th}  1855, 
April  12th." 

Among  formers,  this  spermophile  has  a  bad  reputation,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  injuring  com-fieids  by  digging  up  newly  planted 
seed,  in  spring.  Persons  residing  on  newly-broken  prairie  inform 
me  that  they  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  the  prairie-squirrels. 
It  is  said  that  large  corn-fields  have  to  be  replanted,  where  they 
have  been  at  work,  while,  in  some  districts,  every  corn-field  is 
seriously  injured  by  them.  No  sooner  is  the  com  planted,  than 
they  begin  to  work  at  the  edges  of  Uie  field  next  to  their  burrows. 
They  show  much  intelligence  in  following  the  rows,  sometimes 
digging  up  every  hill  for  several  rods,  and  this  before,  as  well  as 
after  the  com  has  sprouted.  They  are  industrious,  and  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  corn  in  a  day,  which,  apparently,  is  always  car- 
ried to  the  burrow.  In  such  districts,  farmers  agree  that  their  in- 
jury to  corn-fields  is  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  render  the  de- 
struction of  the  prairie-squirrels  a  matter  of  serious  interest  They 
also  do  more  or  less  injury,  by  digging  up  garden  seeds,  such  as 
peas,  melons,  &c.,  and,  though  rarely,  are  more  seriously  injuri- 
ous, by  destroying  apple  and  Osage  orange  seeds  in  nurseries.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  they  are  ever  accused  of  gnawing 
bark,  destroying  growing  vegetables,  or,  in  fact,  of  injuring  the 
farmer  in  any  other  way  than  by  devouring  grain  and  seeds.  In 
oonsequence  of  this  reputation  for  mischievous  habits  in  the  com- 
field,  farmers  all  appear  to  think  it  a  good  deed  to  kill  a  spermo* 
phtle.  But  they  should  not  be  too  hasty ;  for,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent species  is  concerned,  there  is  something  to  be  heard  in  its 
favor.  In  the  Patent  Office  Beport  for  1858,  page  68,  Dr.  Hoy 
has  shown  that  tliis  animal  feeds  upon  mice  and  insects,  when  in 
captivity,  and  he  further  informs  me  that  he  has  examined  bur- 
rows in  which  the  numbers  of  the  skins  of  meadow  mice  found 
sufficiently  proved  the  appetite  exhibited  by  his  caged  specimens 
to  be  natural.  Those  observed  in  captivity,  killed  and  devoured 
mice  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weasel,  showing  themselves  to  be 
adepts  at  this  mode  of  procuring  Sood.  One  would  spring  upon 
a  mouse  savagely,  uttering  a  low  snari,  and  dispatch  it  by  biting 
its  neck,  after  which  the  top  of  the  skull  was  taken  of^  the  brains 
licked  out,  and  the  blood  sucked,  the  body  not  being  devoured 
when  there  was  an  abundant  supply.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ihai  mefuiow^mice  and  ins^ota  ara  lanrely.  aatea  bj  time  mmd^ 
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whenever  they  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  high  probability  is,  that 
their  good  offices  in  the  destruction  of  these,  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalance their  occasional  injury  to  com-iields.  I  doubt  their  be- 
ing so  very  injurious  in  long-cultivated  farms.  The  first  few  crops 
of  com  planted  on  newly-broken  prairie,  inhabited  [by  striped 
spermophiles,  suffer  from  their  ravages ;  and  so  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  against  them,  and  their  actual  depredations  are  much  ex- 
aggerated. This  animal  disappears  before  the  plow,  and,  as  it 
will  never  leave  its  burrow  for  any  great  distance,  it  does  not  gen- 
erally invade  well- cultivated  fields,  nor  attack  com  except  at  the 
sides  of  the  field  next  to  wild  prairies  or  meadows  inhabited  by  it. 
In  Xorthern  Illinois,  I  have  observed  large  com-fields,  raised  on 
farms  in  the  meadows  of  which  this  spermophile  abounds,  where^ 
if  it  does  any  harm  at  all,  it  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  no- 
ticed. Dr.  Hoy  says  that  in  a  large  neighborhood  in  Southern 
Wisconsin,  where  these  spermophiles  are  very  numerous,  he 
knows  of  but  one  farmer  who  kills  them,  nor  is  he  able  to  hear  that 
they  do  any  considerable  injury. 

When,  in  newly  cultivated  district,  it  becomes*  necessary  to  ex« 
terminate  the  striped  spermophile,  it  can  be  done  with  ease.  It  is 
readily  trapped  or  shot,  and  a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  will  always 
drown  one  out  of  its  hole.  But  in  killing  this  animal,  let  farmers 
consider  whether  they  are  not  destroying  a  friend.  Let  all  observe 
critically  how  many  mice,  grasshoppers,  &c^  it  destroys,  and  ihea 
treat  it  accordingly.  This  species  suffers  but  little,  when  at  all) 
from  rapacious  animals.  It  leaves  its  burrow  with  so  much  cau- 
tion, and  is  so  constantly  on  the  alert,  as  to  be  rarely  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  Hawks  are  not  observed  to  catch,  nor  even  to  hunt 
for  them. 


GRAY  PRAIRIE-SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  EL] 

SpgnnopMhi  franklimi,  Sabihx. 

rncRiPTioir.— Length,  about  10  inofaet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  Uil ;  the  tiU 
about  5  hiehes  k>Dg.  It  is  a  little  OTer  three^fovrtha  the  alie  of  the  migratory  aqulr- 
rel,  thoogo  ito  short  hair,  tail,  and  legs  make  it  appear  nnaller ;  and  its  form  is 
much  thicker  and  clQmaiertha^  that  of  the  tme  squirrels.  The  back  is  light-brown, 
dotted  thickly  with  blatk;  the  under  sorfiiee  is'grajish-white.    The  taiUiiinoro, 
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bushy  than  thai  of  the  striped  tpermopbile,  bat  much  teas  so,  as  well  as  much 
shorter,  than  that  of  the  migratory  species.  It  is  not  so  light  and  actire  as  the 
striped  spermophile,  though  more  so  than  some  of  the  genus. 

The  gray  prairie-squirrel  (gray-gopher,  of  Northern  Illinois) 
exists  throughout  the  prairie  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  probably  Minnesota.  It  is  abundant  in  South- 
eastern Minnesota,  and  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hoy,  in  Eastern 
Kansas.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  a  great  distance  to  the  north  and 
west.  It  is  found  much  ftirther  south  in  Missouri  and  Illinois 
than  the  Spermophilus  tridecimlineatus.  It  is  far  less  numerous 
here  than  the  striped  spermophile,  and  appears  to  be  a  less  abun- 
dant species  wherever  the  two  exist.  It  is  observed  to  inhabit  the 
thickets  of  low  bushes,  and  the  edges  of  the  timber,  more  than  the 
other,  but  does  not  occur  ih  the  woods.  It  is  fond  of  digging  long 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  ditches,  and  several  times  I  have  seen  it 
living  in  steep  river  banks,  as  well  as  under  small  wooden  culverts 
in  roads.  It  is  not  so  shy  as  the  striped  spermophile,  and  takes 
up  its  residence  quite  near  dwellings.  It  is  also  less  disturbed  by 
the  cultivation  of  land.  In  this  l-egion  it  is  usually  found  living 
alone  or  in  pairs,  and  I  have  never  observed  a  number  of  burrows 
seattered  over  a  small  prairie  knoll  like  the  semi-villages  of  the 
fitriped  spermophile.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  small  num- 
bers ;  for  the  species  appears  to  be  naturally  gr^arious,  and,  at 
times,  large  companies  live  together,  burrowing  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other,  and  severe  pairs  even  entering  the  same  hole. 

This  spermophile  exhibits  a  remarkable  disposition  to  migrate 
frotn  one  field  to  anothef .  Not  only  do  the  males  lead  a  wander- 
ing life  in  summer,  but  pairs  appear  frequently  to  change  their 
quarters,  leaving  their  winter  burrow  to  breed  in  another,  and 
then,  perhaps,  hibernating  in  a  third,  at  some  distance  from  this. 
In  several  instances,  a  company  of  a  dozen  or  more  have  been  ob- 
served to  appear  in  a  locality  where  none  were  seen  the  previous 
summer,  and  then  to  disappear  after  remaining  there  a  year,  or 
only  a  few  weeks.  In  the  early  part  of  summer,  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  animals  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and  burrowed  in 
an  old  embankment,  within  three  or  four  rods  of  my  father's  house. 
They  seemed  to  have  lost  the  shyness  exhibited  when  leading  a 
Bolitary  lile,  and  were  not  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  man. 
They  even  came  about  the  kitehen  dooi*  to  pick  up  crumbs,  and 
disputed  with  the  chickens  for  their  food.  Like  the  striped  sper- 
mophiles,  they  |^ided  sileutly  to  their  burrows  when  alarmed, 
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littering,  as  they  entered,  a  remarkably  dear  -whietling  twitter^ 
more  musical  than  the  voice  of  any  other  mammal  I  ever  listened 
to,  and  as  clear  as  that  of  a  bird.  The  same  note  was  uttered 
when  the  animal  was  hurt  or  much  frightened*  They  fed  upon 
June-grass,  clover,  timothy,  and  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  and 
seemed  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  mustard,  of 
which  some  plants  grew  near  their  burrows.  Other  specimens, 
examined  in  summer,  had  their  stomachs  filled  with  grass  alone. 
In  eating,  they  sat  upright  on  the  tarsi,  and  used  their  fore-feet  ae 
hands,  to  draw  the  leaves  to  their  mouths,  though  their  paws 
were  used  thus  with  less  facility  than  those  of  the  true  squirrels. 
Though  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden  were  situated  with- 
in five  rods  of  their  burrows,  I  do  not  remember  that  they  were 
observed  to  injure  either.  A  number  of  young  chickens  disap* 
pearing,  however,  and  the  eggs  being  eaten  in  several  hens'  nests, 
near  the  burrows  of  the  sperniophiles,  suspicion  rested  upon  them 
— probably  unjustly — and  a  war  of  extermination  was  commenced. 
Several  were  shot,  while  others  were  killed  with  clubs,  whereupon 
the  survivors  left,  in  a  body,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come,  and 
were  never  seen  again,  nor  could  they  be  found  upon  any  part  of 
the  farm.  I  have  known  this  spermophile  to  take  refuge  in  a  hol- 
low tree,  crowding  up  the  hole  like  the  gray-rabbit.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sherman,  of  Chicago,  informs  me  that  he  twice  saw  one,  when 
pursued,  dimb  five  or  six  feet  up  the  trellis-work  and  vines  at  the 
side  of  a  house. 

The  burrow  of  this  species  is  usually  deeper  than  that  of  the 
striped  spermophile,  but  otherwise  similar  to  it.  The  young  I 
have  not  observed,  but  Mr.  George  S.  Parker,  of  Pecatonica,  Illi- 
nois, writes  me  that  he  once  saw  five,  and  at  another  time  seven 
young  in  a  nest.  They  appear  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  the 
fall,  and  reappear  in  the  spring,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  stri*. 
ped  spermophile.  They  have  been  found  hibernating  under  piles 
of  rails  and  in  corn-shocks,  and  I  am  informed  of  two  instances  in 
which  one  has  been  found  torpid  in  a  hay-stack,  where  he  had 
formed  a  burrow  in  the  hay.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  striped 
spermophile's  hibernating  in  such  situations.  A  caged  specimen 
of  Franklin's  spermophile,  kept  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was  active  all  winter;  and  Dr.  A.  M.  D. 
Hughes,  of  Pay  son,  Illinois,  informs  me  that  he  found  one  in  a 
burrow,  under  a  corn-shock,  active  in  mild  weather,  late  in  No- 
vember. 
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This  species  is  carnivorous,  thongh  apparently  less  so  than  the 
striped  spermopbile.  The  specimen  kept  by  Professor  Baird  was 
decidedly  carnivorous,  but  one  observed  by  Dr.  Hoy  did  not  eat 
mice,  thongh  it  killed  them  when  placed  in  its  cage.  Its  food  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  the  striped  spermopbile,  stores  being 
also  found  in  its  burrow.  It  gnaws  hard  substances  more  than 
the  striped  spermopbile,  and  while  the  latter  will  not  gnaw  out  of 
a  box,  this  readily  does  so.  Caged  specimens  cut  open  hazel-nuts, 
also. 

This  squirrel  injures  the  farmer  by  taking  up  newly-planted 
corn,  as  does  the  striped  spermopbile.  Being  far  less  abundant 
than  the  other,  however,  it  is  usually  less  complained  of  on  newly- 
broken  land  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  more  injurious  of  the  two  on 
old  &nn8,  where  it  burrows  in  cultivated  fields  more  willingly 
than  the  other.  It  frequently  burrows,  during  summer,  in  grain- 
fields,  where  it  eats  the  green  plants,  and  afterwards  the  heads  of 
grain,  as  the  kernels  fill ;  and  in  this  manner,  by  throwing  down 
the  standing  grain,  spoils  it  for  some  distance  around  the  burrow. 
Having  a  great  predilection  for  burrowing  in  ditch-banks,  and  in 
imder  drains,  fiUed  with  brush,  it  often  does  serious  injury  in  this 
way. 

This  species  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding, though  they  are  not  so  easily  drowned  out  of  their  holes, 
especially  when  they  are  in  a  bank  or  drain.  They  appear  to 
leave  their  burrows  with  less  caution,  and  for  a  greater  distance, 
than  the  others ;  and,  being  also  less  active,  they  are  sometimes 
chased  aud  killed  with  a  stick.  They  are,  probiiJ>ly,  more  liable 
to  tlie  attach  of  rapacious  animals  than  the  others.  I  have  known 
domestic  cats  to  catch  them,  when  full  grown. 

It  is  possible  that  the  striped  spermopbile  drives  off  this  species, 
as  the  two  are  not  found  occupying  the  same  field. 


PRAIRIE-DOG. 

[PLATE  IX.] 

S^mophtlus  ludavfcinu9f  Okd. 

DsscRiPTiox. — Length  of  adult  male  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  18  inchei ;  tail,  (rerte- 
br»,)  2|  inehea.  Back  reddish-brown,  mixed  with  gray  and  black ;  bellj  soiled 
white ;  tail  banded  wHh  brown  near  the  tip. 

The  famous  "  Prairie  Dog,"  or  "  Prairie  Squln>el,"  exists  in 
great  abundance  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  ri/^i  being 
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also  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country  at  tlie  soutkwardj'and  it 
has  also  been  observed  as  far  west  as  California.  At  the  souths 
ward,  Captain  Marcy  found  it  above  Cross  Timbers,  on  the  Eed 
river  of  Louisiana,  Though  not  properly  included  among  the 
mammals  of  this  region,  some  notice  of  tliis  species  may  not  be 
amiss  here.  It  has  more  resemblance  to  our  gray  spennophile  in 
color,  and  to  the  wood-chuck  {Jlretomys  monas)  in  form,  than  to 
any  other  animal  known  to  our  formers.  Its  habits  are  not  im- 
like  those  of  our  gray  and  striped  spermophiles.  Like  them,  it  is 
strictly  a  prairie  animal,  subsisting  upon  plants,  and,  probably,  on 
some  insects. 

The  prairie-dogs  are  fond  of  eacli  other's  company,  and  live  to- 
gether, in  great  congregations,  their  numerous  burrows  situated 
close  together,  being  called  **  prairie-dog  towns.''  The  burrow  is 
much  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  either  of  our  two 
Illinois  prairie-squirrels.  Like  these,  it  is  fond  of  standing  ered; 
near  its  hole,  ventures  from  it  with  caution,  and  hastens  into  it 
when  alarmed ;  but,  as  if  it  were  inquisitive,  soon  puts  out  its 
head  again  to  look  at  the  cause  of  its  fright.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  it  hibernates.  Its  note  is  said  to  have  gained  it  the  name 
of  "  Prairie  Dog,"  but  its  voice  can  scarcely  bear  much  resem*- 
blance  to  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  is  probably  more  like  the  whist- 
ling chatter  of  our  gray  and  striped  spermophiles,  though  perhaps 
less  musical  and  clear. 

Numbers  of  our  common  prairie  rattlesniJces,  {CrotcJophores 
iergemznusy)  as  well  as  of  a  small  owl,  live  habitually  in  the  bur- 
rows of  the  prairie-dog.  These  can  hardly  be  welcome  guests  of 
the  rightful  inhabitants.  Though  the  owl  probably  feeds  chiefly 
upon  insects,  it  might  devour  the  young ;  and  the  rattlesnake  cer- 
tainly does,  as  well  as  makes  many  a  meal  of  the  adults. 


WOOD-CHUCK,  OR  GROUND-HOG. 

[PLATE  X.] 

Arckhnys  monax^  Linnjeus. 

Descsiption. — ^Tbe  wood-chock  is  about  18  inches  in  length  Iron  the  note  to  Uic  root 
of  the  tail,  with  the  vertebne  ol  the  tail  about  4  inches.  The  tail  is  bushy,  but 
small ;  the  ears  and  legs  shtirt ;  the  body  thick  and  heavy  ;  a  fuU-sised  specimen 
weighing  9  or  10  poonds.  The  usual  oolor  of  the  \mxk  la  grin^y  brown^  with  head, 
tail  and  feet  darker ;  the  beUy  reddish. 

The  wood-chuck  is  familiar  to  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  states.     It  is  abundaat  on  the  Misaooii  river^  and  cjiistB 
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westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ^Northward,  it  is  found  as  far 
as  Hadson^s  Bay.  In  this  part  of  Illinois  it  was  exceedingly  rare 
ten  years  ago,  bat  is  now  becoming  quite  common.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  woods,  where  it  occupies  the  place  that  the  sper- 
inophiles  do  on  the  prairies ;  and,  tliongh  it  burrows  in  open 
fields  and  in  the  timber,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  lives  on  the 
prairie,  though  I  have  seen  it  in  the  prairie  groves.  At  the  East 
it  inhabits  open  fields  in  preference  to  the  deep  woods.  This  love 
for  open  ground  is  probably  acquii-ed.  Here,  I  have  most  com- 
monly observed  it  in  the  heaviest  timber,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found 
most  abundantly  in  heavy  woodlands  in  Missouri.  It  digs  its 
burrow  under  a  log,  brush-heap  or  fence,  or  among  rocks,  and 
particularly  delights  in  rocky  bluffs.  River  banks  are  also  its  fa- 
vorite resorts.  At  the  East,  dry  pastures  and  meadows  are  fre- 
quented, where  it  likes  to  dig  its  burrow  under  a  fence  or  stone 
wall,  with  an  opening  on  each  side. 

This  animal  is  fond  of  clover,  and,  where  it  abounds,  a  clover 
aneadow  is  sure  to  be  occupied  by  it,  sometimes  to  the  no  small 
damage  of  the  crop,  which  it  injures  by  treading  it  down  around 
the  burrow.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  peas,  and  never  fails  to  visit 
a  pea-field  situated  near  its  retreat.  Com  and  other  grain  are 
sometimes  pulled  down  and  eaten  by  it.  It  is,  however,  only  near 
the  burrows  that  it  is  seriously  injurious,  as,  like  the  spermophiles, 
it  leaves  these  with  great  caution,  and  only  for  a  short  distance. 

When  sui'prised  away  from  home,  this  species  always  attempts 
to  retreat  to  its  hole,  running  or  moving  by  short  and  awkward 
jumps,  made,  apparently,  with  much  effort.  It  manages  to  get 
over  the  ground  with  greater  speed  than  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering its  form,  though  a  man  can  outrun  one  in  a  race  of  seve- 
ral rods.  It  is  very  watchful,  and,  when  feeding,  will  frequently 
stand  erect,  with  the  neck  stretched  as  high  as  possibly  and  look 
suspiciously  about.  It  usually  stands  on  the  hind  feet,  in  feed- 
ing, as  it  frequently  does  at  other  times. 

From  four  to  six  yoitng  are  produced  each  season.  These  are 
brought  forth  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  before  fall  leave 
the  mother,  to  dig  their  own  burrows  and  shift  for  themselves. 
The  female  exhibits  considerable  affection  for  her  young,  and  sel- 
dom deserts  them  when  in  danger.  The  old  males  appear  to  lead 
a  solitary  life,  in  summer,  like  (ho  spermophiles,  leaving  the  fam- 
ily den  to  the  female  and  her  young.  Only  a  single  pair  of  adults 
occupy  the  eaneie  hurrow..  The^ hibernation  of  the  wood-chuck  is 
as  profound  as  tlmt  ot]J;he  s^nnojghiles.     Natandly|.JthiB  asimai 
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i8  strictly  herbivorous.  Though  living'  in  the  woods,  it  does  not 
eat  nnts  nor  gnaw  bark,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  ever  digs  roots. 
It  is  not  a  tree  climber,  though  it  sometimes  crawls  up  a  leaning 
tree,  or  into  the  thick  branches  of  bushes,  overgrown  with  vines, 
on  which  it  is  fond  of  lying  in  warm  sunny  days.  In  this  vicinity 
I  have  often  found  them  taking  refuge  in  standing  hollow  trees, 
entering  a  hole  at.  the  ground,  and  climbing  up  the  cavity,  in  the 
manner  of  the  gray-rabbit. 

When  fat,  which  they  usually  are  in  autumn,  wood- chucks  are 
esteemed  by  some  as  good  eating,  if  propeHy  cooked.  They  are 
sometimes  baked  whole,  or  are  better  if  parboiled  in  milk,  and 
afterwards  "potted  down." 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value,  but  the  dressed  hide  is 
very  tough,  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  backwoodsmen  for 
making  whip-lashes,  money-pouches  and  various  other  articles  of 
use. 


MEADOW^MICE. 

Of  meadow-mice,  we  have  many  species,  some  being  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States.  They  all  resemble  each 
other ;  and,  where  several  species  are  found  in  one  locality,  they 
are  commonly  considered  by  farmers  as  one  animal,  known  under 
various  names,  as  "Short-tailed  Field  Eats,  or  Mice,"  "Bear  Mice," 
"Bullheaded  Mice,"  Ground  Mice,"  "Bog  Mice,"  &c.,  while  many 
persons  call  them  "Moles,"  though  they  are  not  in  the  least  rela- 
ted to  that  family.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  with  shorter  and 
heavier  forms  than  the  true  mice ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  ears  short 
and  mostly  concealed  by  the  fnr,  which  is  soft,  thick  and  very 
generally  of  a  dark  color  on  the  upper  parts;  the  head  is  large; 
the  snout  blunt ;  and  the  tail  short 

The  food  and  general  habits  of  the  different  species  are  much 
alike,  though  some  prefer  high,  and  others  wet  ground ;  while 
some  inhabit  the  woods,  others  the  prairies,  &c.  All  the  species 
burrow,  and  none  climb  trees.  The  common  food  of  those  I  have 
observed  is  the  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  their  seeds 
and  roots,  and  the  seeds  and  acorns,  as  well  as  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  woods,  with  grain  and  vegetables,  when  inhabiting  cultiva* 
ted  fields.  Some  are  omnivorous,  as  has  been  observed  in  their 
liabits  while  in  captivity.  To  what  extent  they  eat  animal  food, 
whan  at  liberty,  I  aoi  imM^  ta  9ay,  though  it  i»  probable  ^^^^ 
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consume  dome  insects  in  enmmer;  and  they  may  even  obtain  a 
few,  with  the  pup»  and  ^^  of  more,  concealed  in  the  grass, 
traversed  by  them  in  winter.  Some  kinds,  at  least,  lay  up  stores 
of  food  for  winter,  ivll  are  active  at  this  time,  moving  about  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  never  hibernate  like  marmots. 

One  characteristic,  certainly  posessed  by  all  the  species  in  com- 
mon, is  their  ability  to  destroy  the  products  of  the  farm.  I  know 
of  no  mammals  more  injurious  to  the  farmers  in  Northern  Illinois 
than  these  seemingly  insignificant  little  meadow-mice.  Few,  if 
any,  escape  their  depredations,  though  the  full  amount  of  damage 
done  by  them  is  but  little  known  ;  and  yet  they  are  usually  thought 
even  unworthy  of  consideration.  Such  of  our  formers  as  cut  their 
corn  and  leave  it  standing  in  shocks  for  some  time  in  the  field,  as 
is  usually  done  here,  will  find  upon  examination  that  in  many,  if 
not  every  one  of  the  shocks,  there  may  be  found  one  or  more  pairs 
of  meadow-mice,  which  have  dug  for  themselves  burrows  in  the 
ground  beneath,  and  have  often  carried  thither  a  store  of  com ; 
while  in  these,  or  ensconced  in  the  protecting  corn-stalks  above, 
they  have  built  themselves  a  nest,  in  which  they  can  lead  a  very 
comfortable  sort  of  life,  regaling  themselves,  when  hungry,  upon 
the  corn.  Now,  a  pair  of  mice  will  not,  it  is  true,  eat  enough 
corn  to  alarm  a  farmer  for  the  safety  of  his  crop ;  but  let  any  one 
examine  a  large  field  of  com,  thus  cut  and  lefk  standing  on  the 
ground  a  month  or  two,  where  these  mice  abound,  and  carefully 
estimate  the  average  amount  of  com  destroyed  in  each  shock, 
observing  that  which  has  been  buried  in  the  burrow ;  and  then 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  shocks  inhabited  by  these  pests, 
and  it  will  be  oiten  found  that  they  have  really  consumed  or 
destroyed  a  large  amount.  In  meadows,  they  do  much  injury  by 
devouring  the  roots  and  stems  of  timothy,  clover,  and  other  plants 
used  for  hay.  This  mischief,  however,  is  seldom  noticed  by  farm- 
ers ;  or,  if  it  is  at  all,  in  districts  where  moles  abound,  all  the 
blame  is  laid  upon  them,  as  indeed,  is  very  much  of  the  damage 
done  by  meadow-mice,  wherever  the  two  exist  together.  They 
also  do  great  mischief  by  killing  young  plants  in  grain-fields ; 
and,  soon  after  the  seed  is  sown,  they  destroy  many  of  the  grains, 
little  stores  of  which  may  be  found  collected  In  shallow  excava- 
tions. These  are  oiten  not  eaten,  and,  germinating,  astonish  and 
scandalize  the  &rmer  by  the  appearance  of  a  thick  dump  of  plants 
where  he  thought  he  had  sown  his  seed  quite  uniformly.  •  They 
also  dig  up  grain  that  has  just  sprouted ;  and,  by  examining  fields 
of  young  wlMat,  oats,  iSpa,  ^pots  will  be  msq  where^ey  hvm 
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dug  down,  guided  by  the  growing  blades,  and  taken  off  the  grain. 
In  a  nursery,  where  apple-seeds  were  planted  in  autuAn,  I  have 
observed  that,  during  fall  and  spring,  so  many  of  the  seeds  were 
dug  up  by  these  mice  as  to  leave  long  gaps  in  the  rows  of  seed- 
lings, the  empty  shells  of  the  seeds  being  found  lying  about  the 
rows  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  They  congregate  in  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  sometimes  in  exceedingly  great  numbers, 
destroying  all  the  lower  parts,  by  cutting  galleries  through  them 
in  every  direction. 

The  greatest  mischief  done  by  meadow-mice,  is  the  gnawing  of 
bark  from  fruit-trees.  The  complaints  are  constant  and  grievous, 
throughout  the  Northern  states^  of  the  destruction  of  orchard  and 
nursery  trees  by  the  various  species  of  arvicolc  The  entire 
damage  done  by  them  in  this  way  may  be  estimated,  perhaps,  at 
millions  of  dollars.  If  any  think  this  too  large  an  estimate,  let 
them  inquire,  even  in  a  small  neighborhood,  where  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  fruit-growing,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  wherever 
they  abound,  the  injuries  committed  by  these  pests  are  frequently 
among  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pomologist. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  West,  where  no  care  is  taken  to 
protect  the  trees  against  them,  careless  orehardists  allowing  grass 
to  grow  about  the  roots  of  their  fr«it-trees,  and  thus  kindly 
furnishing  the  arvicolae  with  excellent  nesting  places,  in  winter, 
and  rendering  the  trees  doubly  liable  to  be  girdled.  In  the  nur- 
series, in  Northern  Illinois,  I  have  seen  whole  rows  ot  young 
apple-trees  stripped  of  their  bark  for  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
ground.  Thousands  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  evergreens,  and 
other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  are  at  times  thus  killed  in  a 
nursery  in  one  winter.  The  mice  are  most  mischievous  in  winters 
of  deep  snow.  It  is  usually  thought  that  they  only  gnaw  bark 
when  no  other  food  is  to  be  obtained;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  is  palatable  to  them  at  all  times.  Confined  specimens,  while 
abundantly  supplied  i^ith  food  of  all  kinds,  ate  the  bark  from 
twigs  placed  in  their  cage.  One  reason  why  fruit-trees  are  most 
girdled  in  times  of  deep  snow  is,  that  the  meadow-mice  can  then 
better  move  abaut^  at  a  distance  from  their  burrows,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  snow,  under  which  they  construct  numerous  path- 
ways, and  are  thus  enabled  to  travel  comfortably  in  search  of  food, 
always  to  be  obtained  in  abundance^  where  there  is  any  kind  of 
perennial  grass,  or  the  seeds  of  annual  plants.  Aided  by  the 
snow,  too,  they  climb  up  at  the  sides  of  the  trees  to  gnaw  the 
bark  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.    BabUts  are 
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often  accused  of  gnawing  bark  from  trees,  when  the  mischief  has 
really  beeif  done  by  meadow-mice.  Many  times,  in  spring,  when 
a  florist  uncovers  some  choice  plant  he  has  carefully  protected 
during  the  winter  by  straw,  &c.,  he  is  grieved  and  chagrined  to 
find,  instead  of  a  fine  dianthus,  or  half-hardy  rose,  two  nimble, 
black-eyed  arvicolae,  which  have  found  good  winter  quarters  in 
the  shelter  provided  for  the  plant  that  has  furnished  them  food. 
Not  a  little  injury  do  they  to  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  destroying 
young  plants  of  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  <fec.,  as  well  as  digging  up 
seeds  of  all  sorts,  and  gnawing  potatoes,  beets  and  otiier  roots. 
In  short,  the  catalogue  of  their. depredations  is  endless. 

It  is  related  that,  some  40  or  50  years  ago,  a  European  meadow- 
mouse  (Jirvicola  agresiis)  was  so  numerous  and  destructive  in 
parts  of  England  as  to  cause  great  damage  and  serious  alarm, 
ruining  whole  grain-fields,  and  threatening  to  destroy  all  tho 
young  trees  in  the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Dean.  In  the 
latter,  alone,  no  less  than  thirty  thousands  of  these  animals  were 
entrapped  in  three  months,  while  great  numbers  were  killed  by 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  This  great  increase  was,  beyond  doubt, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  animals  appointed  to  keep  them 
in  check;  hence  let  those  of  our  formers  who,  in  their  ignorance 
of  nature's  laws,  wantonly  destroy  them,  beware,  lest  the  arvico- 
lae also  multiply  to  the  same  alarming  extent  in  this  country. 

Meadow-mice  are  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  young  several 
times  a  year,  and  usually  as  many  as  five  or  six  at  a  birtli.  To 
check  this  enormous  increase,  they  have  numerous  natural 
destroyers.  Though  mostly  nocturnal,  they  are  also  active  by 
day;  and  one  of  their  greatest  enemies  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
northern  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  (Lanius  borealisj)  the  food  of 
which  consists  almost  wholly  of  arvicola  and  a  few  prairie  white- 
footed  ^ice,  {Mu8  bairdiiy)  during  his  sojourn  with  us,  in  his 
spring  and  fall  migrations.  This  bird  takes  his  stand,  day  after 
day,  upon  the  same  tree  or  fence-stake,  and  from  this  post  surveys 
the  surrounding  fields,  in  which  no  mouse  may  now  show  himself 
in  safety.  The  result  of  the  shrike's  watchfulness  and  prowess 
may  be  seen,  in  part,  in  the  bodies  of  tlie  numerous  mice  fastened 
in  the  branches  of  bushes  or  on  fences,  sometimes  partly  eaten, 
sometimes  having  only  the  brains  taken  out,  but  oftener  entire. 
Considering  what  he  has  devoured,  besides  these,  the  large  num- 
bers destroyed  by  the  shrike  may  be  readily  supposed.  The 
southern  shrike,  (Lanius  ludoviciantM^)  which  breeds  largely  in 
the  prairie  districts  throughout  this  state,  is  also  an  enemy  to  be 
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dreaded  by  the  meadow-mice.  Though  feeding  more  upon  insects 
than  its  larger  cousin,  and  being,  perhaps,  a  less  successful  mouser, 
its  destruction  of  arvicolee  in  summer  is  well  known,  and  has 
gained  for  it  the  name  of  "  Mouse  Bird"  in  Central  Illinois. 
This  bird  not  only  pounces  upon  them  when  they  are  moving 
ebont,  but  finds  the  nests  on  the  surface,  and  d^  out  the  inmates 
with  its  bill  and  claws.  A  domestlcscted  brown  sand-hill  crane, 
(^Gru8  Canadenfiisj)  whicli  I  kept  for  several  years,  spent  much 
time  in  hunting  about  the  fields  for  the  nests  of  meadow-mice. 
He  became  expert  in  finding  them*;  and,  when  tliey  were  situated 
npon  or  near  the  surface,  he  would  dig  them  out  with  his  long 
and  powerful  beak,  and,  after  first  killing  all  the  inmates,  proceed 
to  swallow  tkem  whol-e,  with  much  apparent  relish.  In  spring,  I 
have  seen  him  thus  destroy  several  families  of  old  and  young 
arvicol«  in  a  day.  Cranes  are  omnivorous,  and  large  feeders^ 
and  if  all  are  as  good  mouse-catchers  as  my  pet,  they  must  destroy 
great  quantities  on  the  prairie.  The  owls,  also,  devour  them  to 
some  extent,  in  the  timber  especially;  while  the  short-eared  owl, 
i^BrachyoUts  cassinii^  of  Brewer,)  which  is  strictly  a  prairie  bird 
here,  feeds  largely  upon  them.  This  owl  is  diurnal,  and  may  be 
Been  flying  low  over  the  surface,  in  search  of  meadow-mice,  in 
broad  day,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  hawks  all  prey 
upon  them,  too,  from  the  little  sparrow-hawk  to  tjie  great  red- 
tailed  buzzard.  The  marsh-hawk  lives  mostly  upon  theni  iuHhis 
region,  and  is  observed  sweeping  along  close  to  th'J  ground,  hunt- 
ing for  them  in  every  field.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that,  near  Ra- 
pine, he  <>b6erved,  in  autumn,  a  flock  of  bjack-hawks,  {ArchihuUo 
^ancti-johoHnis^  twenty  or  thirty  in  pupfibpr,  to  frequent  ^  lUgh 
knoll,  to  which  numerous  meadow-iplc§  h^d  been  driven  by  the 
inundation  -of  the  surrounding  low-l^nds.  This  they  visited,  mora- 
ing  and  -evening,  for  over  a  month,  during  which  time  they  ap- 
peared to  feed  upon  nothing  else  tl^an  meadow-mice.  One  of  them, 
•shot  late  in  autumn,  was  exceedingly  fat,  and  had  the  remains  of 
four  full-grown  arvicoloe  in  his  stomach.  Dr.  Hoy  estimated  the 
number  destroyed  by  the  flock,  in  six  weeks,  at  over  eight  thou- 
sand. 'He  says  that  they  form  the  chief  food  of  this  hawk,  in  the 
West,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  the 
more  so  as  it  does  not  piake  predatory  descents  upon  the  fwin- 
yard.  Arvicoles  are  the  legitimate  fuod  of  the  prairie  rattlesnake, 
or  massassauga  {Croialophorus  iergeminus.)  In  many  specimens 
of  this  snake  examined,  I  have  not  found  one  the  stomach  of  whic^j^ 
did  not  Qoutain  the  remains  of  meadow-mice.  The  rattlesnake 
^84 
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can  readily  enter  their  burrows,  and  is  certainly  more  or  less  noc* 
turnal ;  so  that  the  arvieola,  when  out  at  night,  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  this  voracious  reptile,  which,  though  noted  for  its  ability  to  en- 
dure wonderful  fasts,  even  of  a  year  or  naore,  in  captivity,  ie,  nev- 
ertheless, a  hi^  feeder  naturally.  I  have  taken  the  partly-di- 
gested bodies  of  five  adult  arvicol®,  with  the  remains  of  two  small 
garter- snakes,  and  some  birds'  feathers^  from  the  stomadi  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake, and  have  repeatedly  found  the  remains  of  several  mice, 
in  various  stages  of  digestion,  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  them — 
showing  that  they  had  been  caught  at  dificrent  times.  And  I 
would  here  remark,  that  1  have  little  faith  in  the  opinion,  popular 
among  farmers,  that  rattlesnakes  eat  only  at  long  intervals  from 
choice.  Observation  indicates  the  contrary.  Meadow-mice  are 
also  devoured  by  the  common  large  striped,  or  garter  snake,  (-£«/- 
iiznia  siriedis^  and  aie  undoubtedly  eaten  by  another  garter- 
snake,  {Eufcenut  radix^  which  ift  our  mosi  abundant  snake  on 
the  prairies.  They  are  also  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  milk- 
snake,  {Ophibokis  eximius^  and  of  the  large  fox-snake,  {Seoiophi^ 
vulpinus.)  All  the  larger  snakes  probably  prey  npon  theon  inr 
otlier  localities.  The  most  abundant  species  of  arvicol©,  in  this 
region,  are  inhabitants  of  the  prafrie,  and  have  less  to  fear  frora 
the  small  timber-loving  carnivorous  mammals^  than  those  fivrn^ 
in  the  woods.  Minks,  skunks  and*  weasels,  however,  when  inhab* 
iting  the  prairie,  devour  many  ;  foxes,  also,  eat  them,  and  prairio- 
wolves  dig  open  their  burrows  and  fiied  krgeiy  upon  them.  Bad- 
gers, no  doubt,  also  destroy  many.  A&  stated^  in  noticing  the 
striped  spermophile,  that  animal  makes  many  a  meal  upon  them^ 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  Franklin's  spermophile.  Domestic  cats  hunfr 
them  eagerly,  eating  them  in  preference  to  house-mice.  It  is  to 
be  observed  tliat  the  flesh  of  the  arvicol®  is  8we«t  and  delicate, 
"without  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  the  house-mice,  beisg,  in  fact^ 
quite  palatable.  Judging  from  the  astonishingly  savage  and  car- 
nivorous propensities  exhibited  by  some  specimens,  in  eenfine- 
ment,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  where  abundant,  they  may  fre- 
quently devour  eadi  other.  After  the  annual  fires  have  burned 
the  grass  on  the  prairies,  numerous  nests  of  the  arvicols  may  be 
found  on  the  ground,  thp  inmates  of  which,  unable  to  escape,  have 
often  been  killed,  furnishing  a  teast  to  the  many  hawks,  owls, 
&c.,  which  flock  to  those  grand  barbecues. 

In  spite  of  all  this  destruction,  arvicol^  are  abundant  on  the 
wild  prairie.  With  their  exceeding  fecundity,  how  much  greater 
must  Ve  their  iMre^se  in  cultivated  Uind,  where  mort<tf4heir  natu- 
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ral  enemies  are  deetroyed.  Our  farmers  kill  the  small  birds  of 
prey  with  a  zeal  that  would  be  highly  commendable  if  exhibited 
in  a  better  cause,  while  the  man  is  rarely  found  who  does  not  kill 
*  the  harmless  mouse  and  insect-eating  snakes,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  he  would  destroy  the  really  objectionable  rattlesnake, 
which  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  on  the  praxries  of  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States. 

Let  one  of  our  prairie  farmere,  who  regard  these  pests  as  "inof- 
fensive little  mice,  tliat  only  steal  a  few  kernels  of  com,"  investi- 
gate their  habits  carefully  for  a  year,  and  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
conclude  that  meadow-mice  are  a  kind  of  farm  6tO€k  that  are 
"hardy  and  excellent  breeders,"  but  rather  expensive  "to  keep." 
It  may  be,  that  he  will  think  it  best  to  forbid  killing,  too,  on  his 
farm,  the  prairie  hawks,  owls  and  shrikes,  as  well  as  harmless 
snakes.  This  he  will  be  still  moi-e  apt  to  do  if  he  has  observed, 
as  I  have,  that,  besides  mice,  the  food  of  these  is  chiefly  insects. 
I  would  ask  any  observing  farmer  if  the  ungrateful  and  foolish 
destruction  of  those  friends  of  agriculture  is  not  a  disgrace  to  a 
community  calling  itself  civilized  and  enlightened? 

The  protection  of  such  of  their  natural  enemies  as  are  not  them* 
selves  too  mischievous,  should  be  the  first  care  of  farmers  injured 
by  arvicol©.  Any  dog,  which  can  be  taught  to  hunt  them,  will 
scratch  out  and  destroy  great  numbers.  I  have  observed  dogs, 
which  were  encouraged,  to  spend  most  of  tlieir  time,  day  after 
day,  in  hunting  their  burrows,  and  thus  quite  ridding  fields  of 
them  for  the  time.  On  farms,  where  there  is  no  grain  left  out  in 
autumn,  tliey  will  collect  under  little  bunches  of  hay  placed  for  the 
purpose,  especially  if  baited  with  an  ear  or  two  of  damaged  corn ; 
and  by  examining  these  occasionally,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dog, 
many  may  be  killed.  Any  farmer  with  young  soujb,  who  exhibit 
a  predilection  for  the  "chase,"  should  furnish  them  with  a  lot  of 
common  mouse-traps,  to  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  apiece ; 
and,  thus  equipped,  the  juvenile  "sjiortsmen"  will  often  "bag" 
large  quantities  of  this  "  game,"  and  be  doing  far  better,  withal, 
than  some  of  their  older  brothers,  who,  perhaps,  are  wasting  more 
costly  ammunition,  meanwhile,  in  shooting  useful  birds. 

To  wage  war  effectually  against  these^  or  any  other  of  the  ani- 
mals, tlxe  depredations  of  whioh  should  be  resisted,  farmers  must 
work  together,  all  in  a  neighborhood,  taking  measures  for  the 
common  good.  It  avails  little  for  one  to  destroy  the  injurious  in- 
sects or  mammals,  and  protect  the  reptiles,  birds  and  camivorous^ip 
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qnadrnpeds,  which  are  the  enemies  of  the  depredators,  on  a  small 
farm^  if  hi&  neighbors  on  every  side  pursue  an  oppowte  cotirse. 

A  littk  care  will  frequently  prevent  much  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  arvicolsB.  Farmers  inform  me  that,  by  pitting  into 
small  shocks  the  com  to  be  left  out,  it  escapes  much  injury,  these 
animals  apparently  foreseeing  that  it  would  not,  in  this  form,  af- 
ford them  suflScient  protection  in  winter.  In  preparing  half-hardy 
plants  for  winter,  in  gardens  infested  by  arvicul«,  straw  should 
not  be  used.  Inverted  sods,  placed  over  tender  roses,  &c.,  pegged 
flat  to  the  groimd,  do  not  furnish  the  meadow-mice  a  nesting 
place  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  extreme  cold  tliat  kills  plants  in  win- 
ter, but  rather  the  exposure  to  wet,  and  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature, tliiB  method  is  often  better,  under  any  circumstances, 
than  covering  them  with  straw.  Arvicolse  are  always  most  inju- 
rious on  farms  grown  up  with  weeds,  which  furni&h  them  nestiug 
places  and  food  at  times  when  they  could  not  otherwise  remain, 
as  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  do  not  burrow  on  bare  ground. 
Hence,  small  patches  of  grass,  in  large  and  well-cultivated  fields, 
will  always  be  found  full  of  their  burrows,  in  regions  where  they 
prevail.  The  greatest  injury  committed  by  them  is  the  girdling 
of  fruit  trees ;  and  here  their  ravages  may  often  be  prevented 
merely  by  clearing  away  all  grass  and  weeds  from  about  the 
roots.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  will  travel  under 
the  fluow,  on  clear  ground,  to  some  distance  from  their  burrows ; 
and,  therefore,  if  possible,  no  uncultivated  spots  should  be  allowed 
within  several  rods  of  the  trees,  on  farms  much  infested  by  them. 
I  have  observed  hundreds  of  apple-trees  girdled,  in  a  nursery  kept 
free  of  weeds,  but  situated  within  three  or  four  rods  of  unbroken 
prairie  inhabited  by  these  pests. 

Wrapping  the  trunks  of  fruit-trees  with  strips  of  muslin,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  shed  rain,  may  at  times  be  advisable;  the  same  cloth 
being  applied  every  fall,  and  removed  in  spring,  will  last  several 
years.  It  is  said  that  neither  mice  nor  rabbits  will  gnaw  through 
it,  when  thus  applied ;  but  dipping  it  in  tar,  no  doubt,  would  be 
beneficial. 

COMMON  WHITE-FOOTED  WOOD-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  X.] 

Mis  bmcoputy  Rafinxsque. 

DwoRiwiON. — Animals  of  this  tpecies  vary  much  in   size,  adult  specimens  being 
firoa  2i  to  8|  iadiei  im  toogth.    Tfae  length  of  the  tail,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
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body,  also  varipA,  beiog  usuallj,  howeyer,  a  little  shorter.  The  colore  of  the  upper 
parts  aUo  vary  in  diflTerent  spedtnens,  and  at  different  seasons.  Length  of  a  large 
female,  in  August,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  8f  inches;  tail,  2^  inches;  hind-foot, 
thirtcen-sixtecnths  of  an  inch.  The  upper  parts  are  light  brownish-yellow,  with  a 
stripe  darker  along  the  back.  The  yellow  color  is  clearest  on  the  cheeks  and  along 
the  sides.  The  feet  nnd  entire  under  surface  of  the  body  are  pure  white.  Other 
summer  specimens  arc  bluish-gray  on  the  back.  Upper  parts,  of  a  young  specimen, 
of  a  uniform  blackish  ash-color,  without  any  yellow.  Though  this  may  rarely  be 
mistaken  fur  the  common  house-mouse,  which  it  somewhat  tesembles  in  form,  it  ia 
at  once  distinguishable  by  its  pure  white  belly  and  feet 

The  white-footed  wocd-mouse  is  known  under  the  names  of 
"Deer  Mouse,"  "Buck  Mouse,"  *' White-footed  Field  Mouse," 
and,  in  common  with  the  Jaculus  labradoriusy  "Wood  Mouse," 
and  "Jumping  Mouse."  It  appears  to  exist  throughout  the  wood- 
ed portions  of  the  United  States,  generally,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  In  this  vicinity,  the  Mus  leucopus  appears  to  inhabit 
the  timber  only.  I  never  observed  one  on  the  prairie.  It  is 
found  in  wooded  farms,  where  it  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  carrying  off  and  devouring  grain,  destroying  various 
young  plants,  and  occasionally  doing  much  mischief  by  gnawing 
the  bark  of  fruit-trees.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  injurious.  Though  it  may  inhabit  grain-fields,  in 
harvest  time,  it  is  decidedly  a  timber  lover,  and  never  breeds  nor 
takes  up  its  residence  permanently  in  large  fields,  clear  of  trees, 
stumps  and  logs.  Its  home  is  usually  in  an  old  stump  or  fallen 
log,  under  the  bark  of  decayed  trees,  and  sometimes  in  hollow 
trees,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground.  It  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  deserted  birds'  nests,  and  occasionally  builds  in 
tlie  branches  of  trees.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  sev- 
eral of  its  nests  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  They  were  usually  placed 
among  the  thick  branches  of  a  thorn,  at  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  grouna.  The  nests  were  composed  of  grass,  and 
were  of  a  globular  form,  the  entrance  being  a  small  hole  on  one 
side.  I  have  also  found  nests  on  the  ground,  uuder  logs,  and 
once,  in  August,  found  a  female,  about  to  bring  forth  young,  in  a 
nest  of  grass,  under  a  small  block  of  wood,  on  a  low  river-bottom. 
I  have  not  observed  this  species  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  it 
appears  rarely,  if  ever,  to  do  so  in  the  woods. 

This  mouse  is  sometimes  gregarious,  as  many  as  a  dozen  having 
been  found  together  in  winter.  I  am  informed  of  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  several  have  been  observed  inhabiting  the  same 
hole  in  a  tree  with  a  family  of  flying  squirrels.  Neither  species 
being  at  all  pugnacious,  they  doubtless  live  together  in  harmony. 
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The  white-footed  wood-monfie  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  various  grasses,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  with  nuts, 
acorns,  and  the  seeds  of  basswood,  maple,  and  other  trees ;  grain 
is  also  eaten  greedily  by  it  in  the  fields.  It  lays  up  considerable 
stores  of  food  for  winter.  Mr.  Joseph  Kennicott  informs  me  that, 
in  Western  New  York,  he  found  within  a  stump,  in  a  clover -field, 
several  quarts  of  clean  seed  of  red  clover,  collected  by  a  family  of 
these  mice.  In  storing  up  buckwheat,  beech-nuts  and  some  other 
nuts  and  seeds,  they  strip  off  the  bhell,  or  covering  to  the  kernel, 
and  frequently  a  quart  or  two  of  the  cleaned  kernels  of  beech- 
nuts or  various  seeds  will  be  found  in  their  holes.  Why  this  is 
done  is  not  apparent.  The  mice  would  scarcely  take  so  much 
trouble  merely  to  save  room  occupied  by  the  shells,  and  these 
fleshy  kernels  cannot  keep  as  well  when  thus  deprived  of  their 
natural  covering. 

This  species  is  active  in  winter,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  moving 
about  a  good  deal  on  top  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  below  it,  and 
sometimes  traveling  a  long  distance  at  this  season.  Mr.  Laurence 
Koebelin  tells  me  that,  in  cold  weather,  in  December,  he  found 
one  which  had  collected  grass  and  formed  a  large  nest  in  a  pile  of 
wood  within  two  dayfi  after  it  had  been  cut 

The  female  exhibits  much  affection  for  her  young.  These, 
when  small,  I  have  always  found  attached  to  her  teats,  in  which 
way  she  would  carry  them  off,  moving,  unless  chased,  with  great 
caution,  as  though  she  feared  to  injure  them.  A  neighbor  relates 
that,  in  turning  over  a  log  in  the  woods,  he  exposed  one  of  these 
mice,  which,  instead  of  jumping  off  rapidly,  moved  slowly  away 
along  a  small  log,  and  was  observed  to  have  several  young  at- 
tached to  her  teats.  Her  movements  being  watched  with  interest, 
one  of  the  young  was  seen  to  be  brushed  off  and  fall  among  the 
grass,  the  mother  passing  on  out  of  sight.  The  young  mouse  left 
was  quite  helpless,  and  continued  to  utter  a  low  squeak.  After  a 
while,  the  mother  returned  to  it,  and,  though  her  movements 
could  no  longer  be  observed,  the  voice  of  the  young  mouse  ceased, 
and,  upon  examination  of  the  spot,  it  was  found  to  have  disap- 
peared with  the  mother.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  young  of  this  mouse  are  attached  to  the  mammse  of  the  parent 
like  those  of  the  opossum. 

Caged  specimens  do  not  eat  flesh,  and  are  not  at  all  pugnacious. 
One  kept  for  some  time  was  very  timid,  did  not  bite  when  taken 
in  the  hand,  nor  did  it  become  irritated  when  teased  ;  yet  remain- 
ed disoontented  with  doptivity,  showing  n6  indination/to  bnnoitr 
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in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  its  cage.  When  liberated  upon  the 
floor,  it  moved  by  sudden  springs,  holding  high  its  long  tail. 

This  species  is  active  on  the  ground,  and  climbs  readily.  It 
dreads  the  usual  enemies  of  small,  timber-loving  quadrupeds, 
though  being  nocturnal,  it  probably  escapes  the  attacks  of  hawks. 
It  must  be  much  preyed  upon,  however,  by  owls ;  and  weasels 
are  said  to  be  among  its  worst  enemies.  I  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, found  the  milk-snake  {Ophibolus  eximius)  under  logs  and 
in  old  stumps,  in  suspicious  proximity  to  the  nests  of  this  mouse ; 
and  other  snakes,  inhabiting  the  woods,  also  prolmbly  devour  it. 
That  it  ha9  numerous  enemies  is  shown  by  its  not  increasing  more 
rapidly — since  it  is  a  prolific  species.  I  have  usually  found  from 
four  to  six  young  in  a  nest ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  litters  a 
year. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  possessing  a  graceful  form  and 
delicate  colors,  and  would  make  a  very  interesting  cage  pet. 


WHITE-FOOTED  PEAIRIE-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XI.] 

Mas  batrdii,  Hot  and  Keickicott. 

Dkscription — ^Length  of  the  adult  male,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  2|  inches;  tail, 
(vertebre,)  1|  inches ;  hind-foot,  f  o/  an  inch.  Head  and  body  of  a  largo  male,  3f 
inches;  tail,  2  inches.  In  another  ppecimen,  the  head  and  body,  8  and  three-six- 
teenths inches;  tail,  1^  inches.  In  spring,  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  are  plumbe- 
ous at  the  base,  tipped  with  ashy  and  yellowish-brown ;  a  few  longer  hairs,  entirely 
black,  interdpersed.  The  tips  of  most  of  the  hairs  deepen  into  black  along  the  back, 
giving  a  broad,  black  stripe,  when  the  hair  lies  flat  In  some  specimens  this  stripe 
is  not  so  dark  as  in  others,  but  is  quite  distinct  in  all,  while  in  some  it  is  pitch- 
black.  On  the  upper  lip,  and  entire  under  parts  of  the  body  and  legs,  the  hairs  are 
plumbeous  rt  the  base,  tipped  with  pure  white.  The  cheeks  and  lower  edges  of  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts,  are  yellowish,  forming  a  border  between  the  colors  of  the 
belly  and  back.  There  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  yellow  border 
and  the  white  belly.  On  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail  is  a  bright  brownish-yel- 
low spot,  formed  by  the  tennination  of  the  yellowish  line  on  the  side.  The  hairs 
immediately  about  the  root  of  the  tail  are  ashy-brown.  The  ears,  upper  part  of  the , 
tail,  and  a  distinct  spot  on  the  top  of  the  fore-foot,  are  brownish-black.  The  nails 
and  toes  of  all  the  feet,  and  the  tops  of  the  fore-feet,  back  to  the  blackish  spot,  are 
pure,  creamy-white.  In  some  specimens,  the  hind-foot  is  white  nearly  back  to  the 
heel ;  in  others,  it  is  ashy-brown  along  the  top,  and  white  at  the  sides.  The  white 
of  the  under  parts  of  the  fore-arm  extends  sometimes  quite,  at  others  nearly,  around 
on  top,  behind  the  blackish  spot'  The  ears  are  as  well  clothed,  and  with  as  long 
hairs,  as  those  of  summer  speoiraens  of  Mus  leucopns;  and  the  edges  are  whitish. 
The  incisors  are  yellowinh,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  darker  than  in  the  last-named 
species.  The  whigkers,  situated  anteriorly,  are  white,  and  thiise  further  back,  en- 
tirely black.    The  comparatiTe  nomber  of  white  and  black  whiskers  Tarics  much  la 
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different  specimens.  WTien  young,  the  upper  parts  are  dark  agJiy-brown ;  daiker 
along  the  back,  and  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish  oo  the  cheeks,  sides  and  flanks. 
Like  the  preceding,  this  species  Tiries  a  good  deal  in  dxe,  and  somewhat  in  the 
shades  of  coloring.  This  :QOuse  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  its  nearly  allied 
congener  the  )(u3  michiganensis,  of  Audubon  and  Bachman,  which  species  Dr.  Hoy 
has  detected  inhabiting  the  open  woods  near  Racine,  by  its  pure  white  belly,  and 
by  the  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  color  of  the  belly  and  the  yellowish* 
brown  border  on  the  Rides.  It  will  be  very  generaHy  mistaken  for  the  Mus  leuco- 
pus,  which  it  much  resembles  in  form  and  color.  Upon  comparison,  it  may  be  readi^ 
ly  distinguished,  however,  by  its  smaller  size,  much  shorter  tail,  darker  color,  with 
usually  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  more  distinct  than  that  in  the  Hus  leucopus,  and  by  its 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  tar4  ashy-brown  instead  of  pure  white,  as  in  that  spe- 
cies.    Moreover,  the  one  always  inhabits  the  prairie,  and  the  other  the  woods. 

The  Mus  bairdii  is  found  abundantly  on  the  prairies  in  North- 
ern Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Samuel  Arny  sent  me 
a  number  of  specimens  from  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  Illi- 
nois, where,  he  informs  me,  it  is  common  ;  and  I  have  received  a 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Clarence  Mills,  in  Marion  county,  Illinois. 
It  will,  probably,  bo  found  in  the  neighboring  prairie  regions.  It 
is  strictly  an  inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  where  it  replaces  the  Mus 
leucopus.  I  have  never  observed  it  in  the  woods,  even  near 
prairie  fields  in  which  it  abounds.  In  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  "Wisconsin,  this  is  a  much  more  numerous  species  than 
the  Mus  leucopus.  It  is  confined  only  to  high  ground,  and  is 
most  abundant  in  cultivated  fields. 

Not  having,  on  the  prairies,  the  shelter  found  by  its  timber- 
loving  cousins,  in  old  stumps  and  trees,  this  species  digs  burrows. 
These  are  rather  simple,  with  few  or  no  side-passages,  and  olten 
with  but  one  entrance,  the  depth  and  extent  being  variable,  but 
never  great  The  nest  is  small,  composed  of  soft  grass,  &c.;  it  is 
spherical,  and  the  small  internal  cavity  is  entered  through  a  nar- 
row opening  on  one  side.  In  cultivated  fields,  the  burrows  are 
frequently  dug  at  t^ie  roots  of  fruit-trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  often 
gnawed,  sometimes  causing  great  injury.  In  nurseries,  fruit-trees 
are  often  taken  up  and  "heeled  in;"  that  is,  laid  down  close  to- 
gether, with  the  roots  placed  in  a  trench,  and  then  covered  in  such 
manner  that  they  are  kept  safely  in  a  very  small  space,  and  can 
be  readily  pulled  out  when  desired.  The  loose  earth  among  the 
roots  of  these  offers  an  inviting  habitation  to  the  mice ;  and,  in 
nurseries  infested  by  them,  they  will  be  found  Burrowing  in  al- 
most every  lot  of  trees  thus  buried,  where  they  feed  upon  the 
bark  of  the  roots,  and  thus  cause  serious  damage.  In  the  fall 
they  are  often  found  in  corn-shocks,  making  a  nest  among  the 
Btalk^^  thoi^  they  do  not  so  often  burrow  under  these  as  the 
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^rvicolflQ.  But,  daring  winter  they  may  be  tracked  In  corn- 
fields from  their  bm*row8  to  the  neighboring  com-ehockB,  which 
they  have  visited  for  food.  In  spring  the  young  are  always  pro- 
duced in  burrowi.  During  the  sunmier,  however,  they  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  nests,  under  bits  of  wood  or  bunches  of  hay, 
on  the  surtace  of  the  ground.  In  autumn  I  have  found  nests  and 
young  in  small  burrows  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  or 
under  an  inverted  sod.  I  have  never  observed  more  than  one 
pair  of  adults  occupying  the  same  burrow ;  and,  unlike  the  Mua 
leucopus,  this  species  never  appears  to  be  gregarious. 

This  mouse  must  be  very  prolific.  I  have  found  the  young  iu 
March  and  April,  and  observed  two  females^  each  with  five  young, 
apparently  but  a  few  days  old,  about  the  10th  of  November,  while 
they  are  found  in  every  intervening  month.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance within  my  observation  the  number  of  young  produced  at  a 
birth  has  been  five.  I  once  found  six,  and  have,  at  times,  though 
rarely,  seen  three  or  four.  The  young  are  found  attached  to  the 
teats,  as  in  the  species  last  described ;  and  a  female  was  seen  to 
carry  five  for  several  rods  in  this  way,  jumping  along  rapidly,  de- 
spite their  weight.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  the  young  leave  the  mother.  In  sunmier  I  have 
several  times  found  one,'  apparently  but  a  few  weeks  old,  living 
alone  in  a  nest  made  by  himself.  In  spring  I  have  always  found 
the  old  male  living  with  the  female  and  young ;  but  during  the 
summer  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  male  leading  a  solitary 
life,  and  the  females  and  young  in  burrows  by  themselves.  The 
food  of  this  mouse  on  the  prairies  appears  to  be  herbaceous  plants, 
with  their  seeds ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  see  that  it  ever  digs 
for  roots.  It  is  interesting  to  obaerve  that  this,  like  the  Mus  leu- 
copus, seeks  its  food  on  top  of  the  ground,  running  on  the  snow 
in  winter  in  search  of  seeds,  and  collecting  them  in  autumn  in* 
stead  of  roots,  when  it  travels  as  often  by  springing  over  the  grass 
as  by  running  through  it,  while  the  arvicolse,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  dislike  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  herbage  or  snow,  never 
being  seen  to  travel  over  the  grass,  but  always  in  runways  so  con- 
structed as  to  afford  concealment  by  grass  or  leaves ;  and  their 
food  consists  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  of  roots  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
Were  the  Mus  bairdii  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  to  some  extent  arboreal,  whidi  the  arvicolss  never  are. 
This  mouse  probably  feeds  more  or  less  upon  inseots,  as  it  is  car- 
niveronB  in  eaptiTity ;  though  some  spedmens  are  mnch  less  so 
tiuttothen.  6noneoocaBi0al€^*qj^i^^I^ 
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placed  them  all  in  a  cage  well  supplied  with  various  kindaof  vege- 
tables and  grain.  The  next  day  several  of  the  young  were  killed 
and  eaten,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  they  had  all  disappeared. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  male,  which  had  been  slightly  injured, 
was  found  dead,  and  partly  devoured  by  his  rapacious  spouse. 
After  this,  I  fed  my  specimens  with  meat,  as  well  as  grain,  which 
they  ate ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  with  it  they  lived  to- 
gether harmless ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  withheld,  than  the  old 
ones,  both  male  and  female,  devoured  their  young.  Though  all 
are  more  or  less  carnivorous,  they  are  not  generally  so  blood- 
thirsty as  to  devour  each  other,  or  their  young,  when  not  supplied 
with  flesh.  Two,  placed  together  in  a  cage,  and  observed  careful- 
ly for  several  days,  were  never  seen  to  fight,  even  when  deprived 
of  animal  food.  I  several  times  noticed  that,  when  one  of  these 
would  pull  a  kernel  of  corn  from  the  eai^  his  companion  would 
also  seize  it  with  his  teeth,  and  thus  each  would  endeavor  to  draw 
it  from  the  other,  standing  erect  upon  their  hind-feet,  pushing 
with  their  fore-paws,  and  squeaking  loudly.  When  one  finally 
got  it  away,  he  would  run  to  a  corner  of  the  cage  and  turn  his 
back  to  conceal  the  food  as  he  ate  it ;  the  other  sometimes  follow- 
ing, but  without  ever  offering  to  strike  or  bite.  Caged  specimens 
are  very  timid  ;  and  when  teased  by  having  a  stick  thrust  at  them, 
they  exhibit  no  pugnacity,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  combat  or 
cry  angrily ;  and  when  taken  in  the  hand,  they  seldom  attempt  to 
bite. 

I  placed  a  female,  with  five  young,  but  a  few  days  old,  in  a  cage, 
and  observing  that  six  of  the  mother's  mammae  had  been  sucked, 
I  placed  another,  taken  from  a  younger  litter,  with  her,  which,  to 
my  surprise,  she  adopted ;  and  several  weeks  afterwards — they 
having,  in  the  meanwhile,  taken  a  journey  of  many  miles — I  heard 
that  this  interesting  little  family,  including  the  changeling,  were 
all  alive  and  well.  This  old  female  constructed  the  usual  globular 
nest  of  the  cotton  and  grass  placed  in  the  cage  ;  and  upon  looking 
into  this,  I  found  the  young  attached  to  her  teats  in  every  instance, 
except  when  I  examined  immediately  after  she  had  been  out  to 
eat,  and  before  they  had  resumed  their  accustomed  places.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  quite  small,  however,  that  the  young  renudiL 
80  constantly  attached  to  the  mamma}. 

In  eating  this  species  stands  on  the  hind  feet,  holding  the  food 
in  the  fore-jjaws,  which  are  used  very  readily  as  hands.  It  often 
sits  ereot,  and  cleans  its  ftirwith  the  fore-feet  and  tongue,  stroking 
the  for  with  the  feet^as  if  to  smooth  it.    In  digging  the  fore-feet 
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are  need  with  astonishing]^  rapidity — the  earth  being  thrown  back 
between  the  hind-legs,  which  are  stretched  apart  with  the  pelvis 
raised  to  admit  the  passage  ot*  the  earth.  The  voice  is  very  soil, 
low  and  clear,  and  is  not  often  heard.  Slight  as  their  incisors 
seem  to  be,  I  have  known  both  this  and  the  Mus  lencopus  to  cut 
through  the  shell  of  a  large  hickory-nut,  the  specimens  of  this 
species  having  had  no  opi)()rtunity  to  see  a  nut  before.  This, 
like  the  preceding  species,  is  strictly  nocturnal — neither  of  the 
twoj>ver  being  found  moving  out  voluntarily  by  day;  and,  as 
observed  in  captivity,  they  shun  the  light,  remaining  quiet  during 
the  day,  and  becoming  active  at  night. 

This  mouse  is  accused  of  digging  up  seeds  and  grain  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  arvicola%  which  may  be  true,  but  better  evi- 
dence is  wanting  to  sustain  the  accusation. 


LOXG-T AILED  JUMPING  MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XI.] 

Jacuhis  lahradorius, 

Dksoriptiox. — The  Jaciilus  labradorlud,  \\\%\i  several  allied  Bpecies,  differs  xnateriallj 
from  Uie  true  mici*  in  form  juid  Imhits  It  is  about  2\  inches  long,  with  the  tail 
often  twice  that  len;;th,  and  ahv;\y^  much  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  hind-foot,  from 
the  heel  to  the  end  of  the  lon.ir''>t  to**,  is  nearly  2  inches.  At  the  tip  of  the  tail  is 
usually  a  pencil  of  lon;^  hairs,  liiou^^h  this  is  wanting  in  some  specimens.  The  body 
is  of  a  daik-browu  above,  yellow  irih-brown  on  the  sides,  and  white,  or  at  times 
rusty-white,  on  tlie  under  surfiue.  Tlio  fore-legs  arc  small,  but  the  hind-tarsi  are 
very  long,  with  the  legs  and  thiglis  1  »r;,'i'  ;\iid  muscular;  which  peculiar  structure 
enables  this  little  animal  to  t.ike  leap';  of  almost  incredible  length.  It  travels  in  this 
way  so  rapidly  that  a  man  rou^t  run  fast  to  overtake  it.  I  am  informed  that,  when 
alarmed,  it  has  been  seen  to  spring  eight  or  tea  feet  at  once.  At  times  it  travels 
by  these  long  leaps,  when  not  disturbed  ;  but  it  may  also  be  seen  walking  or  run- 
ning on  all  four  feet. 

This  animal  is  known  as  the  "  Long-tailed  Deer  Mouse/'  "  Fob* 
tailed  Mouse,"  "  Kangaroo  Mouse,"  "  Jumping  Mouse,"  "  Buck 
Mouse,"  "  Wood  Mouse,"  and  other  names,  common  also  to  the 
Mus  leucopus,  from  which  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  prefix 
of  "  long-tailed,"  or  '*  jumping."  It  exists  probably  in  the  entire 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  further  to  the  north- 
ward. In  this  vicinity,  it  is  a  much  less  abuadant  species  than 
the  Mus  leucopus.  It  is  not  very  prolific,  and  is  nowhere  nu- 
merous. In  Xorthem  Illinois  it  is  fiwind  in  the  deepest  woods, 
as  well  as  in  cultivated  fields,  and  on  the  prairie  at  a  distance 
from  any  tiu»ber«    in  the  woods  it  is  ^fiea&ii&d  fl^tix 
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tions  similar  to  tiioee  occnpied  by  the  Mns  lencopus.  It  cannot 
climb,  but  crawls  up  the  inside  of  hollow  trees  to  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  and  is  sometimes  found  nesting  in  them  ; 
but  its  nest  is  often  discoyered  under  the  bark  of  rotten  trees  or 
stumps;  and,  though  not  mudi  noticed  when  inhabiting  these 
situations,  it  appears  frequently,  if  not  generally,  to  live  in  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  as  it  nearly  always  does  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  prairies,  of  course.  It  digs  readily.  Its  burrow  in  summer 
is  not  deep,  and  the  nest  is  sometimes  found  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
above  the  surface,  or  under  an  inverted  sod.  In  cultivated  fields 
it  lives  under  fences,  and,  like  the  mioe  and  arvicolse,  takes  up  its 
abode  in  grain  that  has  been  cut  and  left  standing  out 

The  food  of  this  species  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  their  seeds,  and  the  seeds  and  nuts  of  trees,  when  it 
inhabits  the  woods.  In  cultivated  fields  it  devours  grain,  of 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  collect  stores  in  its  bur- 
rows. But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  farmer ; 
and,  as  it  produces  but  few  young,  and  has  numerous  enemies,  it 
will  probably  never  increase  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  serious 
damage. 

The  jumping  mouse  is  so  generally  confounded  with  the  Mus 
leucopus  that  its  habits  are  seldom  correctly  known  among  farm- 
ers. It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  active  in  winter,  laying  up  a 
store  of  provisions  in  autunm  for  consumption  at  that  time.  Kuta, 
grain  and  seeds,  indeed,  are  fonnd  in  its  burrows,  but  they  are 
collt^cted,  apparently,  at  all  seasons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prairie- 
squirrels.  That  this  animal  hibernates  is  certain.  Godman  says 
that,  ''at  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  or  about  the  time 
the  frost  sets  in,  the  jumping  mice  go  into  their  winter-quarters, 
where  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state."  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  in  digging  out  a  rabbit  in  winter,  he  found  a 
pair  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor,  exhibiting  all 
the  phenomena  of  perfect  hibematipn.  They  were  in  a  large 
nest  of  leaves  situated  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surfietce.  Au- 
dubon and  Bachman,  ignoring  the  statement  of  Godman,  say  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  species  hibernates.  But  the  observa- 
tions of  so  reliable  a  naturalist  as  Dr.  Hoy  are  enough  to  settle 
the  question,  even  if  we  discredit  Godman's  statement,  which  I 
see  no  sufSdent  reason  for  doing. 

The  jumping  mouse  is  nocturnal,  but  may  be  regarded  as  lees 
completely  so  than  the  white^footed  mouse,  as  it  has  been  occa- 
aUaallf  teea  movix^  oat  voluntarily  by  day.    It  produces  oidy 
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from  two  to  fouT  yonng  at  a  birth,  and,  being  a  hibernating  ani- 
mal,  probably  not  over  one  or  two  litters  in  a  year. 


PRAIRIE  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  Xn.] 

Arvicola  austerus^  Le  Conte. 

DmcRiPTioir. — Length  of  head  and  bodj  of  old  male  in  November,  4^-  inches  from 
nose  to  root  of  tail ;  tail,  (vertebre,)  1^  inches ;  hind-foot  thirteen-sixtecnths  of 
an  inch,  from  heel  to  tip  of  longest  toe.  On  the  back  the  hairs  are  derp  blue- 
black  at  the  base,  then  ringed  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  tipped  with  blackish,  a 
few  long  hairs,  entirely  black,  interspersed ;  on  the  head  and  along  the  back  the 
color  is  darker.  Low  on  the  sides  and  oheeks  the  hairs  are  all  tipped  with  cinna- 
mon-brown, without  rings,  as  they  are  on  the  belly  als«),  where  they  are  shorter  and 
thinner,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  color  at  the  base,  thus  leaving  the  belly  bluish-gray, 
tinted  with  cinnamon.  Tail  and  feet  thinly  clothed  with  short  hairs;  tail  brown- 
ish-gray beneath,  blackish  above ;  feet  grayish ;  whiskers  shorter  than  the  head, 
some  entirely  black,  others  white  with  black  roots ;  incisors  clear,  light  lemon- 
color.  The  old  male  in  spring  differs  from  the  above,  in  having  less  black  along 
the  head  and  back,  with  very  little  cinnamon  on  the  belly,  while  around  the  root 
of  the  tail  there  is  a  spot  of  dark  cinnamon.  In  this  species  the  belly  is  usually 
more  or  less  colored  with  cinnamon.  Summer  specimms  from  Wisconsin  have  the 
hair  on  the  belly  all  tipped  with  light  rusty-yellow.  The  young  are  very  dark  above, 
with  more  distinct  cinnamon-color  on  the  belly  in  the  young  of  some  specimens 
than  in  the  adults. 

On  the  prairies  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
the  Arvicola  austerus  exists  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
native  mammal,  and  far  exceeds  in  numbers  the  other  species  of 
arvicola  found  here.  The  extent  of  its  distribution  is  not  yet 
known,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  throughout  the  neighboring 
prairie  regions.  It  never  has,  within  my  knowledge,  been  found 
in  the  woods.  It  frequents  both  dry  and  wet  land,  preferring 
the  latter.  In  summer,  these  animals  inhabit  low,  wet  prairies  in 
great  numbers,  digging  burrows  and  forming  nests  in  them,  as 
well  as  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  In  autumn,  they  retire 
to  higher  ground,  to  spend  the  winter,  being  driven  out  of  their 
Bummer  homes  by  the  heavy  fall  rains.  Their  winter  burrows  on 
the  uncultivated  prairie  are  often  in  old  ant-hills,  or,  if  not,  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  them  forms  little  hillocks.  They  are  not  very 
deep,  seldom  over  six  inches  or  a  foot,  but  are  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  and  complicated  chambers  and  side-passages  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  one  of  these  chambers,  considerably  en- 
larged, is  placed  the  nest,  formed  of  fine,  dry  grass.  It  is  globu- 
lar^ &Q]tt.  four  to  iixuidtfAJtt  diw^^  bot  a  fiooaU  oa^ 
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ity  in  the  centre,  which  is  entered  by  a  very  narrow  opening  on 
one  side.  This  burrow  and  nest  are  occupied  in  winter,  and  in  it 
at  least  the  iirst  litter  of  young  is  produced  in  spring;  but,  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  these  meadow-mice  may  be  found  iii  similar  nests 
in  the  grass  above  ground,  in  which  the  young  are  often,  if  not 
usually,  brought  forth.  Nests  formed  under  the  snow  in  winter, 
are  also  occupied  by  them.  From  the  burrows,  innumerable  run- 
ways traverse  the  neighborhood,  intersecting  those  from  other  bur- 
rows, thus  forming  a  complete  net-work,  so  that  often  scarcely  a 
square  yard  can  be  found  in  an  acre  not  crossed  by  one  or  more 
of  these  tracks.  The  runways  of  one  pair  may  sometimes  be 
traced  five  or  ten  rods  on  every  side.  These  roads  are  not  only 
formed  for  use  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
but  are  also  employed  as  highways  in  summer.  They  are  made 
above  ground  by  pressing  down  and  gnawing  off  the  grass,  and 
the  earth  is  often  worn  quite  smooth  and  bare  in  those  most  used. 
The  inhabitants  can  travel  easily  along  them  at  all  times,  in  search 
of  food,  being  well  concealed  by  the  overarching  grass.  In  win- 
ter, these  paths  are  formed  on  the  ground,  under  the  snow,  as  well 
as  in  the  grass.  The  mice  do  not  inhabit  prairie  pastures,  where 
tlie  grass  is  eaten  close  and  affords  them  no  cover. 

This  species  is  exceedingly  proliiic.  Five  young  are  most  com- 
monly produced  at  a  birth;  but  the  number  vai'ies  from  three  to 
six.  They  are  brought  forth  from  early  in  April  till  October;  and, 
in  one  instance,  1  found  suckling  yonng  in  me  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Of  the  number  of  litters  produced  in  a  year,  I  am  unable  to 
form  a  certain  estimate.  The  young,  though  not  generally  found 
attached  to  the  mother's  teats,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  spe- 
cies, are  at  times  observed  in  that  situation ;  and  a  female  was  seen 
to  carry  three  half-grown  young  a  distance  of  several  feet  in  this 
manner.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
they  leave  the  mother.  In  summer,  the  old  males  do  not  live 
with  the  feuialesand  young,  but  are  generally  with  the  females  in 
spring,  although  an  old  male  has  been  found  in  Kovember  with 
a  female  and  her  sucking  young. 

In  their  home  on  the  pi*airie,  the  natural  food  of  these  ^iinials 
is  the  grasses,  with  their  roots  and  seeds,  as  well  as  those  ot  some 
other  plants.  Various  roots,  indeed,  form  the  largest  portion,  and 
usually  comprise  the  store  of  provisions  collected  tor  their  winter 
subsistence. 

Mr.  Jot)  Galloway,  of  Northfield',  informs  me,  that  while  n)ow- 
ing  in  a  low  praiiie,  inhabited  during:  wifiOiuer  by  thib  bj^gies,  he 
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observed  a  small  garter-enake  passing  rapidly  thron^h  the  grass, 
with  a  young  meadow-mouse,  partly  8walk»wed,  in  its  mouth.  The 
low  squeak  uttered  by  the  latter  attracted  his  attention.  Pres- 
ently, an  old  meadow-mouse  emerged  from  the  tall  grass  in  pur- 
suit of  the  snake.  Stopping  an  instant,  as  if  to  listen  tor  the  cry 
of  her  young,  she  again  pursued,  and  linally  overtook  the  snake, 
which  she  unhesitatingly  attacked.  The  snake  stopped,  disgorged 
his  prey,  and  defended  himself  by  striking  at  his  assaihmt,  which 
appeared  to  be  beating  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  Mr.  Galloway. 

Upon  examining,  in  November,  the  burrow  of  a  pair  of  these 
meadow-mice,  situated  on  the  wild  prairie,  I  found  the  excavation 
to  have  been  recently  enlarged.  The  nest  was  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  burrow;  and  at  one  side,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  excavation,  was  the  store  of  winter  provisions.  This  consisted 
of  five  or  six  quarts  of  roots,  chiefly  the  round  tubers  of  tMo  spe- 
cies of  spike-flower,  (liatris,)  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  vicinity, 
with  a  few  roots  of  helianthus,  and  of  various-  grasses,  and  several 
bulbs  of  wild  onions.  By  tracing  carefully  thU  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive paths  which  ran  in  every  direction  from  the  burrow,  I  ob- 
served where  the  inmates  had  procured  their  food.  The  large 
fleshy  root  of  the  rosin- weed,  or  compass-plart,  (Si/phium  lacini- 
atitm^)  appeared  to  have  been  eaten  very  freely  in  autumn,  at 
least.  The  root  of  this  interesting  prairie  plant  is  sometimes  a 
foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  at  the  top.  To  ob- 
tain it,  they  had  burrowed  down  alongside,  quite  to  the  bottom, 
eating  out  the  entire  soft  parts.  Though  so  much  eaten,  none  of 
it  was  found  in  their  burrows. 

The  prairie  meadow-mouse  is  not  a  gregarious  animal  naturally ; 
and,  when  more  than  one  pair  is  found  together  in  fields,  it  is 
where  they  have  all  been  alike  attracted  by  the  food  and  shelter 
offered  by  the  situation.  Though  their  burrows  are  sometimes 
quite  near  each  other  on  the  prairies,  this  is  only  when  they  are 
very  abundant.     Two  pail's  never  occupy  the  same  hole. 

In  cultivated  fields,  the  habits  of  this  species  are  somewhat 
changed.  When  corn-fields  are  near,  they  flock  to  them  in  autunjn 
in  great  abundance ;  and,  wherever  a  coiii-bhock  is  to  be  foimd,  a 
pair  takes  possession  of  it,  digging  under  it  a  more  simple  burrow 
than  in  the  prairie  or  meadows.  Besides  the  nest  in  this  burrow, 
another  is  formed  among  the  corn-stalks,  above  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  during  mild  weather,  the 
inmates  retiring  to  the  burrow  in  extreme  cold.  Frequmtly  a 
corn-shock  will  be  temporarily  inhabited  by  those  havingLuirowb 
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at  some  distance.  A  quantity  of  corn  is  carried  into  the  winter 
burrow  under  the  shock,  in  spring  as  well  as  in  autumn,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  inclination  to  collect  stores  of  food  at  all  seasoDS. 

By  looking  in  the  lields  the  day  next  following  a  fell  of  snow, 
in  November,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  something  of  what 
these  arvicol©  had  been  doing  in  the  night.  As  there  was 
scarcely  an  inch  of  snow,  they  had  not  generally  traveled  under 
it,  as  they  do  when  it  is  deeper,  by  pushing  it  aside,  mole-Uke,  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  had  moved  on  top,  leaving  their 
plain  tracks.  In  a  iield  containing  shocks  of  corn,  they  could  be 
traced  not  only  to  the  shocks  they  inhabited,  but  to  all  others. 
Some  were  traced  to  burrows  into  which  they  had  carried  large 
stores  of  corn  taken  from  shocks  several  yards  distant,  and  others 
could  be  tracked  for  ten  or  fifteen  rods  across  the  field,  to  where 
they  had  entered  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  having  come 
from  their  burrows  to  feed  upon  the  com.  Wherever  there  was 
grass  or  weeds,  though  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  had 
moved  under  it  ioipreference  to  going  on  top;  and  even  on  clear 
ground,  where  the  snow  was  drifted  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  had  passed  beneath,  leaving  it  unbroken  above.  This 
illustrates,  not  only  the  smoothness  of  their  gliding  motions,  but 
also  their  disinclination  to  travel  by  springing  over  high  objects. 
In  moving  over  plowed  ground,  they  did  not  jump  clear  across 
from  one  ridge  of  the  furrow  to  the  other,  but  ran  part  of  the  way 
down  one  sde,  and  up  on  the  other.  When  traveling  on  the  open 
ground,  they  moved  by  short  jumps  of  from  four  to  eight  inches. 
Sometimes,  they  ran  or  trotted,  appearing  always  to  move  in  this 
way  in  their  runways  in  the  grass;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  gait 
most  natural  to  them.  When  caged  specimens  are  liberated  on  a 
smooth  surface,  they  glide  off  at  this  gait  with  great  rapidity, 
never  jumping,  but  rather  running  around  small  objects ;  though, 
on  the  whole,  they  show  mor^  activity  than  their  forms  would  seem 
to  indicate,  springing  readily  to  some  distance  when  so  disposed. 

I  have  often  kept  specimens  of  this  species  in  cages  for  a  short 
time.  They  soon  became  reconciled  to  confinement,  and  took  food 
from  my  hands.  When  placed  in  wooden  boxes,  they  generally 
made  no  attempt  to  gnaw  out,  though,  when  they  did  begin  to  use 
their  teeth  in  this  manner,  they  would  sometimes  cut  their  way 
through  an  inch  board. 

In  confinement,  they  ate  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  in- 
cluding the  bark  of  the  apple,  pine,  and  othar  trees.  The  stems 
and  leaves  of  graeses,  with  paaaies,  pinksi  and  other  j^aote  from 
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the  garden,  were  also  eaten  indiecriminatcly.  They  also  managed 
to  gnaw  through  the  shells  of  hickory-nnts,  though  such  a  thing 
as  a  nut  could  never  have  been  seen  by  them  before.  Raw,  fresh 
meat  of  any  kind  was  eagerly  devoured.  In  short,  they  were  om- 
nivorous. The  amount  of  food  consumed  by  some  specimens  was 
astonishing.  Three  ate,  in  twenty-four  hours,  besides  other  food, 
the  germs  from  all  the  kernels  on  a  good-sized  ear  of  corn.  At 
another  time,  a  piece  of  carrot,  measuring  over  a  cubic  inch,  was 
eaten  by  two  specimens  in  one  night ;  though  they  ate  corn,  grass, 
and  meat  the  previous  and  following  days.  They  drank  a  good 
deal  of  water,  soon  perishing  when  lel't  long  without  it,  or  some 
moist  food.  In  drinking  they  sometimen  lapped,  but  oftener 
thrust  the  nose  into  the  water  and  moved  the  jaws  as  in  masticating. 
When  eating,  they  grasped  the  food  in  their  fore-paws,  or  some- 
times held  small  particles  in  one  paw,  while  standing  upon  tlieir 
hind  feet,  not  erect  on  the  haunches,  but  resting  on  the  foot,  (tar- 
sus,) with  the  back-bone  arched,  and  the  body  loaning  forward. 
This  position  was  also  fre<[uently  assumed  when  they  were  not 
eating,  and  they  often  stood  quite  erect,  uj>on  the  tarsi,  or  toes, 
alone,  to  look  about,  or  to  examine  anything  held  above  them.  In 
running,  the  toes  only  were  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  forcr 
paws  are  used  as  hands,  with  all  the  facility  of  a  squirrel,  the  food 
being  grasped  in  them,  and  turned  about  at  pleasure.  Upon  holding 
a  stem  of  grass  near  one,  he  seized  it  with  his  paws,  and  biting 
oft'  small  pieces  with  his  incisors,  chewed  and  swallowed  them 
rapidly.  As  I  pulled  it  gently,  he  grasped  it  more  iirnily;  and, 
as  I  continued  to  pull,  he  reached  up  an  inch  or  two,  and  cut  oil* 
the  stem  with  his  teeth.  A  piece  of  the  dry,  outer  covering  of 
this  getting  into  his  mouth,  he  held  that  which  he  was  eating  from 
in  one  paw,  and  with  the  other  quite  readily  drew  out  the  unpala- 
table part  without  ceasing  to  masticate.  When  an  ear  of  corn  was 
placed  in  the  cage,  each  one  would  seize  a  kernel  with  his  incisors, 
and,  bracing  his  feet  against  the  eai-,  wrench  it  out  by  pulling  to 
one  side.*  In  eating,  the  food  was  cut  into  very  small  i)ieces  by 
the  incisors,  before  being  ground  by  the  molar  teeth.  They  some- 
times attempted  to  crush  pieces  of  meat  or  vegetables,  half  the 
size  of  a  pea,  with  their  molars,  but  taking  them  into  their  paws 
again,  would  always  cut  tiiem  smaller  with  their  froiit  teeth. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  cage  was  tilled  with  earth,  they  would 
soon  burrow  in  it.  In  digging,  they  would  scratch  rapidly  with 
the  fore-feet  several  times,  and  theii  throw  back  the  earth  to  a 
creater  distance  with  the  hiud-feet.    The  nose  was  muclv^sei  tpi^ 
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push  the  earth  aside,  which  was  also  frequently  loosened  with  the 
teeth.  As  the  hole  grew  deeper,  and  was  dug  horizontally,  they 
Bometimes  turned  over  on  the  back,  to  dig  in  that  position.  In  re- 
moving the  earth  from  a  burrow  of  some  extent,  they  came  out 
backwards,  scratching  back  the  earth,  with  both  hind  and  fore-feet, 
as  they  came. 

The  ferocity  and  exceedingly  carnivorous  propensities  exhibited 
by  some  specimens  of  this  little  rodent  are  truly  astonishing. 
Adult  specimens  recently  captured  and  placed  together  often  kill 
and  devour  each  other,  mothers  even  eating  their  young.  One 
evening  I  placed  in  a  large  cage  two  old  males  taken  in  different 
burrows.  In  the  course  of  the  night  much  fighting  and  crying 
was  heard,  and  the  next  morning  one  was  found  to  have  been 
killed  and  partly  devoured  by  his  companion.  The  other  was  sup- 
plied with  com  and  fresh  beef,  both  of  which  he  ate;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  a  half  grown  house-mouse  was  placed  alive 
in  the  cage.  This,  without  provocation,  he  at  once  attacked,  as  if 
in  great  rage,  uttering  his  usual  cry  of  anger,  with  his  hair  erected. 
and  bristling.  In  fighting,  he  sprang  upon  the  mouse,  striking 
with  his  fore-feet,  at  the  same  time  snapping  quickly  with  his 
teeth,  and  then  springing  nimbly  back.  Finally,  he  seized  the 
mouse  by  the  rump  with  his  incisors,  and  thus  broke  his  back- 
bone. After  this,  the  latter,  which  had  fought  as  well  as  he  could, 
ceased  to  resist,  when  the  meadow-mouse,  catching  him  in  his 
teeth,  threw  him  forcibly  to  some  distance,  and  continued  to  strike, 
bite,  and  toss  him  about  until  he  was  dead.  His  anger  then  ap- 
peared to  subside  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  observeci  placidly  eating  com.  The  old  males  were  al- 
ways very  pugnacious,  biting  and  striking  at  anything  thrust  to- 
wards them.  When  much  teased  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
turned  on  their  backs,  snapping  with  their  teeth,  and  striking  with 
all  four  feet.  When  enraged,  they  uttered  a  low,  harsh,  creaking 
note,  resembling  that  of  a  very  young  puppy.  If  hurt^  their 
voices  were  clearer  and  sharper.  Sometimes  they  chattered  their 
teeth  in  anger.  The  females  were  not  so  pugnacious,  and  were 
more  silent;  seldom  fighting  or  crying  out  in  anger  when  teased. 
They  were  equally  as  carnivorous,  however,  as  the  males.  Like 
most  arvicolfle,  this  species  takes  to  the  water  boldly,  and  swims 
and  dives  readily. 
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WOOD  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XII.] 

Arvicola  scalopsoides. 

Description. — Head  aod  body  of  the  adult  male,  in  Noyember,  nearly  8i  inches  long; 
tail,  nearly  i  of  an  inch ;  hind-foot,  *  of  an  inch.  Head,  largo ;  snout,  blunt ;  eara» 
concealed  by  iho  fur ;  eyes,  very  small ;  fur  on  the  back,  soft,  glossy  and  smooth ; 
httii-H,  plumbeous  at  the  base,  broadly  tipped  with  dark-brown  on  the  back,  and 
plightly  tipped  with  white  and  reddish-brown  on  the  belly.'  [Young,  color  like  that 
of  the  adult.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  arYio<d»  foaad 
in  this  vicinity,  by  its  smaller  size,  glossy  fur,  Urge  muzzle,  small  eyee,  and  very 
short  tail.  It  is  common  in  the  woods  in  Xonhern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin, where  it  is  lees  abundant,  however,  than  the  two  preceding.  This  is  probably 
the  species  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Arvicola  riparius,  by  Dr.  Plummer,  in 
Silliman's  Journal,  as  existing  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 

Unlike  the  two  speclea  last  described,  this,  so  fiir  as  I  have  ob- 
served, lives  exclusively  in  the  woods,  or  in  fields  surrounded  by 
timber,  though  it  becomes  more  numerous  in  the  clearing,  and 
prefers  high  ground.  Its  home,  as  noticed  here,  is  under  the 
leaves,  and  its  mode  of  life  brings  strongly  to  mind  the  fiorex 
dekayi,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  is  found  in  every  locality  in  the 
woods  where  I  have  seen  that  shrew.  Its  runways  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  shrew  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  tracks  of  the 
latter  are  much  used  by  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  arvicolae  may 
drive  off  the  shrews,  and  take  possession  of  their  ready-made 
highways,  as  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  apparently  able  to 
beat  the  other,  their  eye^  giving  them  much  advantage  over  their 
sightless  adversaries.  They  always  travel  under  the  leaves,  ap- 
parently ;  and  in  turning  over  logs,  beneath  which  were  their 
nests,  I  have  observed  that,  in  endeavoring  to  escape,  they  ran 
under  instead  oi  over  the  leaves  even  where  there  were  no  paths; 
nor  did  they  stop  to  hide  in  them,  but^  ran  off  to  some  distance. 
When  placed  on  the  snow,  it  attempts  to  burrow  into  it,  instead 
of  running  on  top.  This  species  is  also  more  diurnal  in  its  habits 
than  the  Arvicola  austerus. 

I  have  always  found  the  nest  of  this  arvicola  under  logs 
or  stumps,  whether  that  of  the  female,  with  her  yoxmg,  in  sum- 
mer, or  pairs  in  their  winter-quarters,  in  November.  Those  ob- 
served in  fields  always  burrow  under  stumps  or  fences,  instead  of 
in  the  open  ground.  The  nest  in  the  woods  is  composed  of  leaves 
cut  up  into  small  fragments  with  fine  grass.  It  is  not  jdaeed  in 
the  under-ground  burrow,  but  on  the  surface,  being  well  protected 
by  the  log  or  roots  above.  The  burrow  is  extensive,  b^not  ex- 
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ceeding  the  lengtli  of  the  log  or  stump  covering  it.  Numerons 
paths  run  in  every  direction  from  the  burrow,  under  the  leaves : 
tliey  occasionally  pass  beneath  the  surface,  and  shallow  holes  are 
dug,  as  if  in  search  of  food,  the  earth  being  thrown  out  of  these, 
whereby  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  tracks  of  tlie 
shrew,  which  presses  the  earth  aside  in  forming  its  track.  By 
following  these  paths,  I  have  observed  where  the  meadow-mice 
fed  upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  various  other  plants,  often  dig- 
ging down  several  inches  for  them ;  and  I  have  in  several  in- 
stances found  the  bark  gnawed  from  the  roots  of  briars,  &c. 
Dickory-nuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  acorns  were  also  found  partly  eaten 
in  their  tracks.  The  acorns  of  the  burr-oak  and  white-oak  formed 
most  of  the  stores  collected  in  such  burrows  as  I  have  examined. 
In  one  instance,  I  found  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  this  species  in  au- 
tumn, in  part  of  a  burrow  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  chip- 
mucks, and  in  which  the  latter  had  collected  large  stores  of  acorns 
and  nuts. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  our  rodents,  and,  for  its  size,  I  know  of 
no  mammal  more  pugnacious  than  the  males,  at  least.  I  placed 
one  in  a  box  with  a  specimen  of  Sorex  dekayi,  which  it  at  once  at- 
tacked. The  shrew  was  courageous  and  never  retreated,  neither 
did  he  attempt  to  pursue  the  other  to  any  distance.  The  meadow- 
mouse  acted  on  the  oflfensive,  and  made  unprovoked  attacks,  the 
cage  being  large  enough  for  both.  He  approached  the  shrew  cau- 
tiously, and  when  within  two  or  three  inches  sprang  upon  him, 
biting  and  striking  with  his  feet,  and  then  jumping  back  quickly, 
in  fact  fighting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arvicola  austerus. 
When  he  came  near,  and  the  shrew  made  the  first  attack,  the 
meadow-mouse  would  rise  upon  his  hind-feet,  and  strike  with  his 
fore  ones,  and  snap  rapidly  with  his  teeth.  Had  the  fight  been 
allowed  to  continue,  it  is  probable  that  the  shrew  would  have 
been  beaten  ;  for,  though  much  the  stronger,  and  doubtless  able 
to  kill  the  meadow-mouse  readily,  if  he  could  grapple  with  him, 
the  latter  was  enabled,  by  his  sudden  springs,  to  inflict  severe 
wounds,  and  exhaust  his  adversary  without  being  much  hurt  him- 
self. The  shrew  constantly  uttered  his  sharp,  bird-like  twitter ; 
but  the  meadow-mouse  fought  in  silence.  This  species,  in  fact,  is 
always  much  more  silent  than  the  preceding.  When  hurt,  how- 
ever, it  utters  a  low  cry,  softer  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  Ar\'i- 
cola  austerus.  When  a  caged  specimen  was  teased,  it  would  be- 
come enraged,  a^d  bite  fiercely  at  anyUiing  thrust  at  it. 
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Cagod  specimens  of  this  species  show  less  inclination  to  burrow 
than  the  two  preceding.  In  eating  they  do  not  hold  the  food  up 
from  the  ground,  but  grasp  it  in  the  fore- paws,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
surface,  sitting  meanwhile  upon  the  hind-feet,  yet  resting  in  part 
upon  the  fore  ones,  also.  Is  not  this  posture  the  necessary  result 
of  their  inability  to  stand  erect  in  their  leaf-roofed  higHWys  ?  In 
digging,  the  snout  is  much  used  to  thnist  aside  the  eartii,  and  they 
sometimes  "root"  with  it,  like  hogs,  in  search  of  particles  of  food 
slightly  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  often  eat  these 
without  taking  them  in  their  paws  at  all.  My  specimens  were 
fed  upon  acorns  and  corn,  and  the  entire  grain  of  the  latter  was 
eaten.  But  they  had  all  been  taken  in  the  woods,  and  could  never 
have  seen  tliis  food  before,  and  were  doubtless  ignorant  of  the 
method  adopted  by  their  cultivated  cousins  living  in  the  prairie 
corn-lields,  which,  with  a  very  objectionable  refinement  of  taste,  eat 
out  only  the  germ,  and  thus  destroy  far  more  than  they  would  by 
eating  the  whole  grain,  lily  caged  specimens  refused  to  eat  flesh 
of  any  kind.  This  species,  indeed,  is  probably  less  carnivorous 
than  the  Arvicola  austerus. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  meadow-mouse 
is  injurious  here,  but  in  timber-farms  it  is  doubtless  as  great  a 
pest — and  in  the  same  manner — as  the  pralVie  species,  when 
equally  abundant.  Stumps  left  in  fields  form  favorite  retreats  for 
them,  from  which  they  are  not  easily  dislodged. 


LONG-HAIRED  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XHL] 
Arvicola  riparius. 

Dksciuption. — Length  of  head  and  body  of  the  male,  in  Ppring,  4  inches ;  tail,  (verte- 
bras.) I  inch;  hind  foot,  J  of  an  inch.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  resembles 
that  of  Arvicola  austerus,  but  there  is  no  black  tip  to  the  tail.  The  belly  and  under 
part  of  the  tail  are  grayisk-wliite.  The  incisors  are  bright-orange.  The  fur  on  the 
back,  as  well  as  on  the  belly,  is  much  thicker  and  longer  than  that  of  the  Arvicola 
austerus.  This  species  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  by  the  dif- 
ferent color  of  the  teeth  and  under  parts,  and  much  longer  tail  and  fur.  The  color 
of  the  back  varied  sowetimes,  as  it  does  in  a  specimen  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  A,  Winchell,  of  the  Michigan  University,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a  rusty- 
brown  color ;  and  Dr.  Hoy  informs  mo  tbat  he  has  seen  specimens  with  similar  col- 
oring. 

This  meadow-mouse  abounds  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern 
Wisconsin,  and  has  been  taken  in  Michigan.    Dr.  HounforBBis 
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me  that  he  met  with  a  few  specimens  near  Lexington,  in  La  Fay- 
ette county,  Missouri.  The  Arvicola  riparius  is  far  less  abundant 
in  this  vicinity  than  the  preceding.  Among  twenty  or  thirty  spe- 
cimens of  the  Arvicola  austerus,  taken  in  various  localities  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  prairies,  in  autumn,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
of  this  sp^ies.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that,  near  Kacine,  they 
abound  in  meadows,  in  tlie  woods,  burrowing  under  stumps  and 
trees,  in  situations  never  inhabited  by  the  Arvicola  austerus,  as 
well  as  on  the  prairies ;  but  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  this  spe- 
cies does  not  inhabit  heavy  timber.  It  appears  to  be  a  prairie  an- 
imal, though  sometimes  found  thus  living  in  timber-lands.  In- 
habiting both  high  and  low  land,  yet  it  shows  no  preference  for 
wet  places,  as  does  the  other.  It  is  not  numerous  in  iields  in 
which  the  Arvicola  austerus  abounds,  though  existing  in  the  great- 
est abundance  elsewhere.  Considering  this,  and  the  greater 
strength  and  pugnacity  of  the  Arvicola  austerus,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  drives  it  oft.  The  burroW  of  this  8j)ecies  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  preceding,  being  simple  and  of  slight 
extent.  It  appears  also  to  be  more  gregarious.  I  have,  indeed, 
several  times  found  a  half  dozen  or  more  inhabiting  the  same 
corn-shock  or  potato-heap. 

In  captivity,  thiS  animal  is  less  pugnacious  than  the  Arvicola 
austerus;  but  it  is  much  more  noisy,  also,  crying  out  almost  con- 
tinually, when  several  are  eating  together,  or  at  all  disturbed. 
The  voice  is  a  harsh,  creaking  squeal.  The  food  and  habits,  so 
far  as  observed,  are,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  the  same  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  species. 


MUSKEAT. 

[plate  xrv.] 

Fiber  ztbdkicus^  hivvMvs. 

I)Kf  CRiPTioN. — A  fuU-grown  muskrat  is  about  16  inchen  in  length,  from  nose  to  root  of 
tail,  and  the  tail  10  inches.  The  body  is  heavy,  eyes  Mnall,  ears  concealed,  and  in- 
cisor teeth  large ;  the  tail  large,  nearly  naked,  and  flattened  laterally ;  legs,  short, 
hind-feet,  with  the  toes  flattened  and  partly  pnlmated ;  benenth  the  long  hair  is  a 
coat  of  dense,  soft  and  very  warm  fur;  color  of  the  body,  ashy-brown  above,  ashy 
on  the  under  parts. 

The  muskrat,  or  "Musquash,"  abounds  in  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  though  not  in  certain  of  the  Southeastern  States. 
It  h  found  northward  to  the  Polar  Sea.    It  is  strictly  aquatic,  its 
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©tout  tail  and  muscular  hind-legs,  being  provided  with  broad  feet 
and  toes,  furnish  it  eflScient  means  of  locomotion  in  the  water, 
while  its  thick,  downy  fur  protects  it  from  the  wet.  On  land,  its 
movements  are  as  awkward  as  those  of  a  duck.  It  naturally  seeks 
its  food  in  the  water,  away  from  which  it  never  takes  up  its  abode. 

Thongh  frequently  seen  abroad  by  day,  muskrats  are  nocturnal, 
moving  mostly  by  night.  They  are  to  some  extent  gregarious,  a 
number  uniting  to  make  houses  and  burrows.  In  most  localities, 
where  the  situation  admits  of  it,  they  construct  houses  in  the  water 
with  much  skill ;  in  marshes  and  ponds,  or  along  sluggish  streams, 
when  protected  fi-om  the  current,  they  form  large  piles  of  sticks, 
leaves,  rushes,  carices,  and  various  aquatic  plants,  the  whole  well 
stuck  tc^gether  with  mud,  and  having  a  comfortable  chamber  in 
the  centre,  entered  only  through  a  hole  from  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  is  the  winter  home  of  muskrats,  more  than  one 
pair  usually  occupying  the  same  nest.  Near  by,  in  the  bank,  is 
generally  a  burrow,  with  numerous  and  extensive  galleries,  in 
which  they  take  refuge  when  driven  from  their  houses  in  winter, 
and  in  which  the  young  are  commonly  produced.  These  bur- 
rows, like  the  houses,  always  have  the  entrance  under  water. 

The  muskrat  is  active  in  winter,  seeking  his  food  under  the  ice, 
and  carrying  it  into  its  burrow  or  house  to  be  eaten.  Though  roots 
are  sometimes  found  in  a  nest  in  winter,  they  are  only  such  as 
have  been  recently  brought  in,  no  considerable  stores  of  food  being 
collected.  The  food,  in  winter,  appears  to  consist  of  roots  of 
aquatic  plants.  In  summer,  it  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  vari- 
ous plants,  as  well  as  upon  muscles,  (  Unio^  Jhnadonta^  etc.,)  of 
which  they  consume  great  quantities  in  some  of  our  rivers.  Col- 
lecting them  from  the  bottom,  it  carries  them  in  its  teeth  to  a  log 
or  stone,  where,  sitting  upon  its  haunches,  and  grasping  them  in 
the  fore-paws,  it  opens  the  shells  with  the  incisors  as  skillfully  as 
it  could  be  done  with  an  oyster-knife.  In  this  way,  large  piles  of 
shells  are  collected  around  stones  and  logs,  by  examining  which 
the  conchologist  may  often  find  rare  species,  brought  from  the 
mud  by  these  animals  which  have  been  more  successful  collectors 
than  himself.  I  have  observed  that  those  species  with  thin  shells 
are  most  sought  for,  and  have  often  found  large  specimens  of  Unio 
pHcatus  unopened  among  the  piles  of  empty  shells,  the  muskrat 
apparently  considering  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  gnawing 
apart  the  valves  at  the  back,  in  which  manner  the  heavy  shells  are 
semetime^  opened. 
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Muskrats  are  seldom  seriously  injurions  to  the  farmer's  crops, 
though^ey  are  occasionally  mischievous  in  fields  adjoining  water 
inhabitea  by  them.  I  have  observed  ears  of  corn  dragged  to  their 
nests,  and  they  sometimes  make  great  havoc  in  vegetable  gardens, 
where  they  show  an  especial  fondness  for  parsnips  and  muskmel- 
ons.  Their  greatest  injury,  however,  is  cpmmitted  by  burrowing 
in  embankments  formed  to  confine  water,  mill-dams  being  often 
much  damaged  in  this  way.  They  also  frequently  destroy  artifi- 
cial ponds  for  collecting  ice.  Except  in  eating  moUusks,  and  oc- 
casionally a  dead  fish,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  departs 
from  a  vegetable  diet. 

This  species  is  pugnacious,  and  resists  courageously  when  at- 
tacked. The  males  sometimes  have  fierce  battles,  and  trappers 
state  that  the  tail  is  occasionally  mutilated,  or  cut  entirely  ofi"  in 
these  combats.  The  voice  is  a  sharp  squeak,  and  some  hunters 
will  call  the  males  within  shooting  distance  by  imitating  it.  From 
five  to  seven  young — more  or  less — are  produced  in  April  or  May. 
In  this  region,  at  least,  the  muskrat's  worst  enemy  is  the  mink, 
which,  swimming  and  diving  readily,  not  only  enters  their  bur- 
rows and  houses,  but  pursues  them  in  the  water.  The  mink  does 
not  find  an  easy  prey,  as  the  muskrats  fight  savagely ;  but  em- 
boldened by  hunger,  he  finally  kills  his  victim,  when  he  does  not 
scruple  to  devour  the  whole  body.  Otters  probably  kill  them, 
also,  as  they  are  occasionally  found  in  muskrat  houses. 

Upon  land,  the  muskrats  are  easily  captured  by  various  mam- 
mals and  rapacious  birds.  They  are  readily  trapped,  as  they  are 
not  at  all  suspicious,  which  operation,  in  former  times,  furnished 
many  a  youth  with  pocket-money,  while  older  hunters  made  it 
their  chief  occupation.  A  steel- trap,  baited  with  pieces  of  parsnip, 
or  of  sweet  apple  is  generally  used ;  or  sometimes  a  trap  without 
bait  is  placed  in  their  runways.  In  winter,  they  are  caught  by 
driving  a  long-pronged  spear  through  the  tops  of  their  houses  into 
their  nest,  where  they  are  lying  together,  several  being  frequently 
transfixed  at  a  blow  from  a  spear  provided  with  several  prongs. 
The  Indians  killed  them  thus,  even  with  their  primitive  stone- 
headed  spears.  Sometimes  they  are  shot,  when  sitting  on  the  ice 
on  sunny  days  in  winter,  or  while  swimming  about,  or  basking  on 
logs,  in  spring.  In  our  Western  rivers  and  lakelets,  they  are  oc- 
casion^ly  shot  by  hunters,  who  paddle  silently  about  in  canoes  on 
moonlight  nights. 

Muskrat  skins  have  been  a  considerable  item  in  the  commerce 
of  Arnerii^.  Formerly,  whea  the  for  wag  largely  used  for  nap- 
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ping  "beaver  hate,"  so  called,  they  were  of  greater  value  than  at 
present,  being  then  worth  more  than  the  skin  of  the  mink,  selling, 
indeed,  for  from  40  to  50  cents  each.  Changes  in  the  fashions  of 
late  years,  including  the  general  introduction  of  silk  hats,  have 
resulted  happily  for  the  persecuted  muskrats,  and  for  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  their  skins  have  been  sold  for  from  8  to  16  cents 
each,  and  even  as  low  as  6i  cents ;  and  trapping  them  has  in  a 
measure  ceased.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  they  have 
sold  for  somewhat  better  prices,  being  now  largely  used  for  making 
caps,  gloves,  and  some  articles  of  ladies'  furs. 

In  Northern  Illinois,  the  muskrat  has  not  been  so  long  perse- 
cuted by  man,  and  therefore  has  not  learned  to  fear  his  presence 
80  much  as  in  longer-settled  regions.  It  is  accordingly  oftener 
seen  out  by  day  here  than  in  the  older  states,  where,  in  some  lo- 
calities, it  is  said  to  be  almost  strictly  nocturnal,  and  exceedingly 
shy  withal.  Here  they  may  not  only  be  found  feeding  by  day, 
but  even  at  work,  building  their  houses ;  and,  while  hunting  ducks 
along  the  Desplaines  nver,  I  have  frequently  shot  tliem  in  broad 
day,  as  they  sat  upon  logs  at  the  water's  edge. 

In  place  of  the  living  brooks  and  creeks,  which  drain  wooded 
and  uneven  lands,  we  have  here,  on  our  level  prairies,  numerous 
broad  and  shallow  depressions,  that  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
in  rainy  times,  becoming  dry  in  summer,  except  in  places  where 
they  are  deeper  and  form  large  basins  in  which  the  body  of  water 
is  so  great  as  to  hold  out,  despite  the  evaporation  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, while  some  are  constantly  supplied  by  springs,  and  never 
become  dry.  In  these  prairie  water-courses  and  ponds,  or  sloughs,* 
as  they  are  called,  the  muskrats  were  very  abundant  twenty  years 
ago ;  but,  though  still  occasionally  seen  in  'the  larger  ones,  and 
numerous  in  some,  their  numbers  are  very  small  compared  with 
their  former  abundance.  In  the  sloughs,  their  houses  were  built 
like  those  in  wooded  rivers  or  marshes.    They  usually  had  bur- 

*  This  is  pronounced  sloos^  in  our  western  vernacular,  and  »loics^  by  Walker  and 
Webster.  They  are  caUed  "sloughs,'*  as  well  when  slight  depressions,  containing 
water  only  after  rain,  or  when  large  marshes.  Thus  a  slough,  on  high  prairie,  may 
have  a  solid,  grassy  bottom,  or  it  may  be  miry  and  filled  with  bulrushes  and  other 
strictly  aquatic  plants,  the  name  not  being  restricted  to  muddy  and  miry  places,  aa 
the  word  "slough*'  would  indicate  in  its  original  sense.  The  Pottawatamie  Indians 
called  a  slough  w^tko-kce,  a  wet  prairie  ;  a  very  large  one  they  called  chc-wab-sko-kee^ 
big  wet  prairie ;  and  an  extensive,  marshy  water-coufse,  which  forms  the  chief  sourco 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  is  here  very  generally  known  as  the  "Sko- 
kee."  The  prairie  sloughs  are  the  favorite  homes  of  many  animals  and  plants,  mmo 
of  which  seem  peculiar  to  them. 
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rows  in  the  dry  land  at  the  edge  of  the  sloughs,  and  when  there 
was  no  spot  nearer,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  above  high  water, 
a  burrow  would  be  dug  at  some  distance — sometimes  15  or  20 
rods — from  the  edge  of  the  slough,  and  approached  by  a  gallery 
excavated  the  entire  distance  under  the  sod.  Some,  in  very  wide 
marshes,  appeared  to  have  no  burrows,  living  always  in  their 
large  nests.  Though  the  young  are  generally  brought  forth  in 
burrows,  they  were  often  found  in  the  houses  in  the  sloughs,  only 
one  female,  however,  remaining  in  a  house.  The  sloughs  inhab- 
ited by  them  being  of  no  great  depth,  and  often  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, or  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  winter,  the  muskrats  were  fre- 
quently found  wandering  about  in  search  of  Water ;  and  even 
lately  I  have,  in  dry  summers,  occasionally  found  them  on  the 
prairie  at  great  distances  from  water.  Since  the  prairies  have 
been  settled  and  cultivated,  the  muskrats  are  generally  observed 
living  permanently  only  in  large  marshes,  lakelets,  and  streams ; 
they  seem  quite  as  much  at  home,  however,  in  these,  when  situa- 
ted on  the  prairie,  as  when  in  the  timber ;  and  old  trappers  assure 
me  that  they  have  never  seen  "rat"  more  abundant  than  they 
have  been  on  the  prairies  of  Northern  Illinois. 

The  Pottawatamie  Indians  call  the  muskrat  shush-ko;  they  eat 
the  flesh,  when  boiled  with  corn,  or  roasted,  or  cooked  in  various 
ways.  The  hunters  and  trappers  consider  the  hind-quarters  very 
palatable,  when  roasted  on  coals ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
esteem  the  tail  a  great  delicacy. 


TRUE  RATS  AND  MICE. 

The  species  of  the  old  genus  Mus  are  numerous,  and  all  very 
prolific.  Three  have  been  introduced,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  by  commerce.  Departing  entirely  from  what  must  have 
been  their  original  mode  of  life,  these  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence permanently  in  the  dwellings  of  man,  rendering  themselves 
highly  obnoxious  by  their  mischievous  habits. 


COMMON  HOUSE-MOUSE. 

Mtts  tntiscultts,  LiNKiEus. 

This  is  not  a  native  species,  but  has  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
Whence  it  first  came  is  not  known.     It  always  follows  civilized 
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man.  Its  habits  and  depredations  in  the  house  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  In  Illinois,  I  have  found  it  breeding  and  liv-* 
ing  throughout  the  year  in  the  fields,  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  digs  burrows,  sometimes  in  the  open  ground,  at  others  tinder 
corn-shocks,  or  other  shelter,  and  there  collects  its  store  of  food, 
thus  assuming  the  habits  of  the  field-mouse,  when  adopting  its 
home  in  the  fields. 


BKOWN-EAT. 
Mu8  decumanuSy  Paixab. 

This  exceedingly  troublesome  animal  is  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Persia.  It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  or  Europe.  It  has  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  is  now  abundant  throughout  all  the  long-set- 
tled portions  of  the  Union,  though  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  it  has  been  known  in  our  recently  settled  and  interior  prairie 
regions ;  and  in  some  parts  of  which,  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  at  all.  It  often  lives  in  the  fields,  like  the  preced- 
ing, and  excavates  large  burrows  under  corn-shocks,  ifec.,into  one 
of  Avhich  a  pair  will  sometimes  carry  a  full  half  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  In  its  burrow,  it  makes  a  large  nest  of  the  soft  corn-husks 
and  silks,  or  of  grass. 

Farmers  are  occasionally  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  entire 
disappearance  of  the  brown-rats  from  their  houses,  where  they 
were  abundant  a  short  time  before  ;  but,  ui)on  making  inquiry  in 
such  cases,  they  may  also  find  that  some  of  their  neighbors  are 
quite  as  much  surprised,  and  considerably  more  annoyed,  at  the 
equally  sudden  appearance  of  large  numbers  on  their  premises ; 
and  these  migrations  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

For  figure  of  the  wood-rat  {neotomajtoridana)  of  the  Southern 
States,  see  Plate  XIV. 


BLACK-EAT. 

Mu8  raiius,  Linn^bus. 

This  species,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  originally 
from  Asia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  and  America  much  longer 
than  the  brown-rat,  before  which  it  always  disappears.  The 
black-rat  was  once  abundant  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  bnt  is 
now  miknown  in  many  localities  where  it  formerly  bred,    I  be- 
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lieve  it  has  rai'ely  been  found  in  a  few  localities  in  this  region,  the 
brown-rat  having  apparently  found  its  way  here  before  it. 

Like  the  two  preceding  species,  this  is  omnivorous,  feeding  upon 
almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  or  flesh.  Both  rats  devour  eggs, 
and  even  capture  living  animals,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  strictly 
carnivorous  species. 
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